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Art.  I.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  By 
the  Rev.  John  JJngard.  2d  Edit.  8vo.  pp.  52S.  Keating 
•and  Co. 

Tl7  any  in! partial  person  should  set  himself  to  enquire  a  priori, 
what  was  likely  to  have  been  the  creed,  and  what  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  he  would,  without  any  great 
difficult}!,  arrive  at  a  conclusion  very  near  the  truth.  His  enquiry 
would  naturally  take  some  such  form  as  this  ;  from  what  Church, 
were  the  chief  propagators  of  Christianity,  amongst  the  Auglo- 
SaxonSj  derived  ?  Was  there  any  sect  of  Christians  already  ex- 
isting in  the  country  in  such  numbers,  or  such  weight,  as  to  be 
likely  to  produce  any  modification  of  the  sentiments  or  system  of 
the  new  missionaries  ?  Were  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  sufficiently 
civilized  and  enlightened  people  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  truths  delivered  to  them  by  these  teachers,  and  the  errors 
which  had  been  gradually  engrafted  upon  those  truths,  but  which 
would  be  taught  to  them  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  persons. 
If  the  two  last  questions  should  both  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  would  next  proceed  to  enquire  :  What  was,  at  that  time,  the 
VAeed  and  system  of  the  mother  Church?  And  he  would  have 
a  right  to  assume,  that  the  answer,  to  this  last  enquiry,  would 
supply. him  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  in  which 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  believed,  and  of  the  regulations  sub- 
mitted to,  or  enforced  by  the  Clergy.  Nor  would  this  assump- 
tion be  at  variance  with  historical  facts,  whether  we  take  our 
account  from  Parker,  Stillingfleet,  L'Isle,  and  Mr.  Turner,  or 
from  the  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  who  has  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe and  prove,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
dark  and  barbarous  age. 

When  the  torrent  of  Saxon  invaders  had  overspread  that  por- 
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tion  of  tliis  island,  which  has,  consequently  been  since  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  England,  the  same  brutal  ferocity  which 
swept  away  churches,  towns,  and  villages,  all  the  works  of  art, 
and  all  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur;  overwhelmed  ail  know- 
ledge and  civilization ;  and  obliterated  even  the  memory  of 
religion.  But  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  pillage  of  any  single  country;  and  as,  in 
their  marauding  excursions,  their  hands  were  raised  against  every 
man,  so  was  every  man's  hand  against  them,  and  English  captives 
were  to  be  seen  exposed  to  sale  as  slaves  even  in  the  distant 
markets  of  Kome.  Some  young  men  were  observed  in  this 
unhappy  situation  by  a  monk;  who,  struck  with  their  fair  com. 
ple*ions  and  pleasing  countenances,  enquired  who  they  were, 
lie  was  informed  that  ihtV  came  from  a  heathen  country,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  sigh  :  "  Why  should  the  prince  of  darkness  be 
arlowed  to  retain  possession  of  such  a  handsome  race.  Where 
the  countenance  is  so  beautiful,  shall  the  soul  be  left  in  defor- 
mity :''  When  the  .s'ave-dealer  added,  that  they  were  Angles, 
the  sound  immediately  associated  itself  with  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  his  own  religions  impressions  ;  "  Angles !  That  is 
to  say  angels.  They  have  the  faces  of  angels,  and  ought  to  join 
the  angelic  choir."  The  name  of  their  province,  Deira,  (now 
Yorkshire,)  was  caught  up  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  De  Ira,  from 
■wrath  !  Yes,  from  the  wrath  of  God  they  must  be  delivered,  and 
brought  to  the  grace  of  Christ."  While  this  benevolent  idea, 
(and  let  us  not  censure  the  harmless  quibbles  in  which  he  took 
pleasure,)  was  floating  on  his  mind,  he  heard  that  their  king's 
name  was  Ella,  and  converting  it  into  an  omen  of  success,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Alleluia !  There  must  Alleluias  be  sung  in  praise  of 
the  Creator." 

His  wish  to  embark  immediately  in  a  project  for  the  conver- 
sion of  these  remote  barbarians,  was  opposed  ;  but  when  the 
monk  became  Pope  Gregory,  he  did  not  forget  the  generous 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  the  benefit  of  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors. Such  is  the  story  which  ushers  in  the  fmal  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  this  island,  on  the  preaching  of  Augustine  and 
his  companions,  mider  a  commission  from,  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  Gregory  I.  lint  a  monk  could  only  teach  the  doctrines  of 
that  Church,  which  departing  from  the  faith,  had  begun  in  those 
tatter  times  to  give  heed  to  deceiving  spirits,  and  to  doctrines 
concerning  demons;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats,  xchich  God  had  created  to  be  received 
Kith   thanks»ixin<z  *.      The    Church,    which    had   existed   in 
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Britain  from  the  Apostolic  age,  was  exterminated,  or  exiled 
from  the  provinces  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  conquerors 
were  illiterate  soldiers  and  free-booters.  These  circumstances 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  ;  but 
but  it  also  follows  from  them,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
such  Saxons  as  were  converted,  would  adopt  the  doctrines  of 
these  teachers,  without  any  emendations  or  distinctions.  The 
Saxons  would,  indeed,  when  Augustine  procured  an  interview 
with  the  heads  of  the  Cambro-British  Church,  be  made  aware, 
that  there  were  controverted  points  in  his  religion ;  but  the 
dispute  related  rather  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  authority  than 
of  faith.  The  Saxons,  wilfe  the  feelings  of  conquerors,  would 
think  with  Augustine,  that  he  had  a  right  to  dictate  in  questions 
of  ceremony,  and  to  claim  the  authority  of  a  metropolitan,  over 
the  clergy  of  a  people,  who  had  fled  before  their  arms.  The 
representatives  of  the  British  Church,  however,  refused  submis- 
sion;  and  Augustine,  irritated  by  their  refusal,  prophesied,  or 
threatened,  that  the  Saxons  should  punish  their  disobedience 
with  death.  Soon  after  this,  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  who  had 
been  amongst  the  foremost  of  Augustine's  opponents,  was,  with 
eleven  hundred  of  his  monks,  slaughtered  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
battle  by  Ethelfrith,  the  King  of  Bernicia.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Augustine  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy  ; 
but  Mr.  Turner  joins  with  Mr.  Lingard,  in  placing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Bangor,  and  defeat  of  Brocmail,  after  the  death  of  Augus- 
tine. The  question  has  been  considered  as  turning  principally 
on  the  authenticity  of  a  clause  in  Bedas,  p  51,  which  immediately 
follows  his  detail  of  the  massacre:  "ipso  Augustinojam  multo 
ante  tempore  ad  ccelestia  regna  sublato."  Now  certainly  the 
expression  "  multo  ante,"  gives  rather  a  suspicious  air  to  this 
passage ;  since  it  is  not  probable,  that  Augustine  had  been  dead 
more  than  two  years.  Mr.  L.  indeed  fixes  the  battle  so  late  as 
613,  which  would  give  an  interval  of  eight  years,  as  Augustine 
died  in  605.  But  Mr.  L  has  produced  no  autient  authority  for 
thus  contradicting  the  majority  of  the  chroniclers,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Turner ;  of  whom  the  Welsh  chronologer  assigns  602,  as 
the  date  of  the  battle;  Matt.  Westm.  and  Flor.  Wig.  give  603, 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  assigns  607  ;  and  die  Annals  of  Ulster  stand 
alone  in  placing  it  so  late  as  6 12*.  If  we  farther  consider,  that 
this  passage  wants  the  confirmation  of  any  parallel  expression  in 
Alfred's  version  of  Bede,  we  shall  see  rather  strong  ground  for 
thinking  it,  both  unreasonable  and  presumptuous  in  Mr.  Lingard 
to  charge  such  scholars,  as  Bishop  Godwin  and  Whelock,  tilth 
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To  return  to  the  intercourse  between  the  Saxon  Missionaries 
and  the  antient  British  Clergy.  In  the  South  and  the  West,  tins 
communication  •  m  l^oken  off,  as  to  preclude  all  chance, 

that  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  or  his  followers  should  rec 
any  modification  from  th  ibty  less  corrupt  theology  of  the 

Britons.  We  say  possibly  1  is  corrupt,  because  the  na'.iv- 
Clcr^v  having  had  but  little  int  nth   their   brethren   da 

the  continent,  for  neu;  centuries,  might  be  expected  to  be 

so  much  behind-hand  m  superstitious  additions  to  the  rebgion 
taught  by  our  Lord.  In  theNertb,  the  monk:  of  lona  met  the 
Saxon  converts  and  their  teachers  on  a  more  equal  and  Jriendly 
looting.     T  nets  were  not,  indeed,  exactly  the  same;   but 

the  time  of  celebrating  Eas-ter,  and  clerical  tonsure,  seem  to  have 
considered  as  the  most  important  points  on  which  they  diftered. 
The  religion  introduced  by  the  emissaries  of  Pope  Gregory  sur- 
fered,    therefore,   no  alteration  from   the  influence  of  any  pre- 
established  sect  of  Christians  in  this  country.     It  was  still 
likely,  that  the   corruptions,  which  time  had  incorporated  with, 
it,  should  be  detected  and  avoided  by  the  Saxons,  in  consequence 
of  any  thing   like  discrimination  on  ihAr  part,  when   they  em- 
braced  Christianity.      Some  tincture  the  purest  religion  would 
be  in  danger  of  imbibing  from  the  barbarous  habits,  and  cruel 
prejudices  of  a  people  hastily  converted,  and  who  had  previously 
believed,  that  *'•  if  the  soul  were  fated   to  survive  the  body,  to 
tjuafT  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  tlyeir  enemies  was  to  be  the  great 
reward  of  the  virtuous."  Lingard,  p.  JO.     The  less  spiritual  t!. 
firm  under  which  Christianity  was  presented  to  them,  the  better 
it  would  be  suited  to  their  tastes.     Whatever  errors,  therefore, 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  adopted,  when  she  sent  forth  Augus- 
tine, or  subsequently  engrafted  upon  her  former  doctrines  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Saxon  power  in  this  country,  such  errors 
must  we  expect   to  find,  displaying  themselves   in  the  tenets  of 
the  Saxon  Clergy.     In  the  first  part  of  this  assertion,  Mr.  Lin- 
gard's  authority  is  with  us. 

<:  The  converts  among  the  northern  nations  were  more  simple 
-?.nd  less  inquisitive  '  than  the  orientals:'  without  suspicion  they 
acquiesced  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  their  missionaries  ;  and  care- 
fully transmitted  them  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  the  veneration  of 
their  descendants.  When  Athelard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
demanded  from  the  Prelates  in  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  an  ex- 
position of  their  belief,  they  unanimously  answered  : — '  Know, 
that  the  faith,  which  we  profess,  is  the  same  as  was  taught  by 
the  holy  and  apostolic  see,  when  Gregory  the  Great  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  our  fathers.'  ;'     P.  184. 

To  us,  therefore,  who  believe,  that  the  self-called"  Holy  and 
.Apostolic  see"  had  already,  in  the  time  of  Gregory,  departed 

tery 
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very  widely  from  the  faith  delivered  to  the  first  Christians,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  what  was  the  precise  point 
in  error,  to  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  attained.  Hut,  in  arguing 
with  Roman  Catholics,  the  question  assumes  more  importance. 

"  It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  Reformation,"  says  Bishop  Marsh, 
*'  to  admit  no  doctrine  or  article  of  faith,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
by  Holy  Scripture;  whereas  with  the  Romanist,  Apostolical  tra- 
dition is  declared  to  be  a  rule,  by  which  the  truth  of  doctrines  is 
supposed  to  be  established,  and  established  independently  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Romanist  appeals  to  Apostolical  tradition  in  proof  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  learns  from  tradition ;  he  receives  them  on 
its  sole  authority,  which  he  considers  as  equal,  in  all  respects,  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture  *." 

But  then  the  traditions  must  be  either  proved  to  be  Apos- 
tolical, or  at  least  the  belief,  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
jApostles  must  be  implied.  The  doctrines  of  ;m  infallible 
Chui*ch  must  be,  at  least,  supposed  to  be  uniform  and  consistent. 
Infallibility  can  never  declare  that  to  be  false,  which  infallibility 
has  once  declared  to  be  true. 

To  prove  to  the.  Roman  Catholic  the  uncertainty  of  the  autho- 
rity to  which  his  Church  appeals,  and  to  shew  him  that  some,  at 
least,  of  her  tenets  arc  not,  in  fact,  corroborated  by  tradition, 
different  Protestant  writers  ha^e  been  at  the  pains  of  tracing  and 
pointing  out  the  discrepancies  between  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Saxon  and  by  the  modern  Romish  Clergy.  'Their  disco- 
veries entitled  them  to  say  to  the  Romanist,  You  assert,  that 
certain  opinions,  which  we  think  errors,  have  prevailed  in  the 
true  Church  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  believed,  as  derived  from  the  Apostles.  We 
can  prove,  that  your  assertion  is  not  true  ;  and  thus  we  destroy 
the  chain  on  which  your  faith  is  suspended.  For  it  appears, 
from  evidence  which  we  lay  before  you,  that  some  of  these 
opinions  were  not  held  :  nay,  that  decidedly  contrary  doctrines 
were  taught  in  a  Church  which  was  under  the  management,  and 
which  received  its  faith  from  authority,  which  you  declare  to  be 
infallible.  But  these  learned  Protestants  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  early  corruption  of  the  Western  Church,  to  allow  them 
to  imagine,  that  the  practices  and   creed  of  the  Saxon  Clergy 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome.  Chap.  vii.  $.  2.  We  might  appeal  to  the  express  words  of  the 
Council  of  Trent;  but  Mr.  Lingard  will, -probably,  be  the  last 
person  to  deny  the  importance,  which  his  Church  attaches  to  apos- 
tolical traditions.  He  has  even  gone  so  far,  in  his  answer  to  Dr. 
Marsh,  as  to  depreciate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  most  indecently,  for 
the  sake  of  elevating  the  authority  of  traditions, 

would 
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would   be   found   militating  against  even/   error  of  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic. 

Their  argument,  therefore,  was  confined  to  particular  tenets  ; 
though  they,  very  properly,  pressed  on  the  Romanist  the  general 
consequence;  that  the  foundation,  on  which  he  built  so  many 
points  of  faith,  was  not  of  rock  but  of  sand.  That  the  Saxon 
Church  was  free  from  corruption,  they  not  only  never  pretend, 
but  positively  deny  ;  and  so  far  they  deny,  by  implication  at 
least,  the  identity  of  its  tenets  and  practices  with  their  own. 
Mr.  Lingard  allows,  that  such  is  the  language  of  Parker  and 
Bale ;  but  he  charges  several  of  our  Saxon  scholars,  and  parti- 
cularly Whclock,  Elstob,  and  Hickes,  with  claiming  otir  Saxon 
forefathers  as  true  and  orthodox  Protestants ;  and  sarcastically 
adds, 

''■  A  reader  must  be  credulous  indeed,  to  believe  with  them,  that 
a  translation  of  the  Pater-noster,  and  of  a  i'ew  books  of  Scripture, 
an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  without  any  mention  of  pur- 
gatory, an  observation  that  God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  and  that 
the  body  of  Christ,  though  it  be  really  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
is  there  after  a  spiritual  and  not  a  corporal  manner,  are  proofs  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  Church  more  than 
ten  centuries  ago."     P.  186.     Note. 

That  a  Church  existed  more  than  seventeen  centuries  ago,  whose 
creed  was  the  same  as  that  of  our  Protestant  Church,  these  ablo 
scholars  would  have  been  prepared  to  prove.  Their  opinion  of 
the  Saxon  Church  shall  be  given  in  a  passage  from  Dr.  Hickes ; 
which  we  offer  to  Mr.  Lingard,  as  the  most  favourable  to  his  as- 
sertion which  can  be  produced. 

"  Theologorum,pracsertimnostrorum,estversari,"  (inlibris  nempe 
Saxonicis)  "  ut  quid  docuit,  quid  decrevit  Ecclesia  Anglo-Saxonica 
suis  oculis  cernentes,  felicius  iniquas  Pontificiorum  calunmias  in 
ipsos  repellant,  qui  nobis  falso  intentant  hoc  criminis,  quod  a 
fide  majorurri  defecimus,quum  tamen  eadem  circa  fidem  Catholicam, 
et  S.  Eucharistiae  mysterium  statuisse  majores  nostros  ex  vernaculis 
illorum  scriptis  constat,  ac  Ecclesia  nostra  etiamnum  decernit. 
Multa  quoque  exstant  in  Saxonicis  membranis,  quae  se  curioso 
rerum  indagatori  quasi  obscrvanda  offerunt  de  Monachismo  indies 
crescente,  de  Clero  Coelibatui  reluctante,  de  falsa  miraculorum 
opinione,  de  ingravescente  superstitione ;  et,  ut  verbo  dicam,  de 
udolescente  pro  more  temporwn  Papismo,  eo  usque  dum  sub  Nor- 
mannis  pracsulibus  pervenerit  veluti  in  virum  adultum,  in  men- 
jsuram  plenitudinis  Antichristi."  Pra;f.  ad  Hickesii  Xnst.  Gram. 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr.  Lingard  is  too  intimate  with  his  subject,   and  with  the 
valuable  works  of  Hickes,  to  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  this  pas- 
sage 
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had  vt holly  escaped  his  notice;  and  though  a  very  raw 
Divine  might  have  heeu  misled  by  the  words  "  tidem  Catho- 
licam/'  Mr.  L.  is  not  so  ignorant  as  to  misapprehend  them. 
"  The  Catholic  faith  is  this  :  That  we  worship  one  God  in 
Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity ;  neither  confounding  the  persons, 
nor  dividing  the  substance."  In  that  part  of  the  above  quota- 
tion, in  which  Dr.  Hickes  speaks  of  Popery  as  making  con- 
tinual advances  amongst  the  Saxon  Clergy,  but  as  not  attaining 
to  its  full  growth  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  his 
language  is,  most  evidently,  very  different  from  that  of  a  person 
endeavouring  to  deceive  the  world  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
Saxon  Church  was  purely  Protestant.  The  justness  and  histo- 
rical accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed  in  this  brief  but  ex- 
pressive clause,  **  adolescente  pro  more  temporum  Papismo," 
we  are  ready  to  defend;  as  precisely  coinciding  with  the  fact, 
and  with  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  might  have  been 
assumed  a  priori  to  be  the  fact. 

Every  Protestant,  who  is  tolerably  versed  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory knows,  and  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  previous  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Augustine,  monastic  exclusion  and  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  eminent  virtues  in  the  po- 
pular estimation  ;  that  numerous  legends  had  been  superadded 
to  sacred  history,  and  many  absurd  and  useless  rites  to  the  simple 
observances  of  the  early  Christians  ;  that  relics,  pictures,  and 
images  were  already  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration ;  and 
that  departed  saints  were  too  frequently  adored  or  invoked.  The 
industrious  researches  of  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  have  enabled 
the  Protestant  farther  to  ascertain,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  period  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  embraces,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  first  proposed  in  set  terms  ; 
and,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  several  eminent  Divines,  was 
linaily  adopted  by  the  Romish  Clergy. 

Mr.  Liugard,  as  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic,  is  bound  to 
know  of  no  such  gradation  in  the  creed  and  practices  of  his 
infallible  guides  ;  but  he,  at  least,  knows,  that  Protestant  histo- 
rians have  assigned  stated  dates  to  the  introduction  of  particular 
changes  in  the  ritual  and  creed  of  his  Church,  if  no  such 
changes  have  taken  place.  If  the  belief  and  the  rites  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  were  and  have  continued,  in  all  practicable  and 
important  points,  the  same  as  they  are  now  seen  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  plan  which  a  writer,  anxious  to  prove  this  iden- 
tity, has  to  pursue,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  history  of  a 
Church,  which  attaches  so  much  importance  to  continued  tra- 
ditions, the  authority  and  defence  of  whose  laws  is  alike  built 
upon  precedents,  must  be  expected  to  be  at  once  clear  and  ac- 
curate ;    indisputable  as  to  its  authenticity;,  and  extending  to 

those 
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those  minutiie  in  detail,   which  are   found  so  necessary,  where 
reference  is  to  be  made  for  the  direction  of  important  and  yet 
daily  ceremonies.     From  the  documents  which  such   a  history 
would  abundantly  supply,  a  controversial  writer  (as  Mr.  Lingard 
is),    ought  to   be  able  to   prove   most  satisfactorily,  that    those 
points  now  in  dispute  between  his  Church  and  ours,  and  which 
the  Protestant  writers   assert  to  be  innovations,   of  a  date  co- 
temporary  with,  or  subsequent  to  the  period   under   discussion, 
formed  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  creed,  or  ritual  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.     Let  him  prove  this,  or  he  proves  nothing.     Let 
him  bring  forward  such  arguments  as  may  convince  us,  that  the 
Councils  of  the  7th  century  would  have  had   as  little  hesitation 
as  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  declaring  it  heretical  to  forbid  the 
use,  and  deprecate  the  religious  veneration  of  relics  and  images; 
to  claim    for  the  Clergy  the   right  of  marrying;    to  warn  com- 
municants'against  imagining  the  bread  and  wine  to   be  actually 
metamorphosed  into  flesh  and  blood. 

Jiut  Mr.  Lingard's  extensive' acquaintance  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Divines  obliged  him  to  see,  that  such  an  attempt  would 
only  lead  to  an  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause  ;  it  has 
dictated  to  him  a  more  cautious  mode  of  proceeding.  He  has 
shewn  the  existence  of  certain  customs  and  tenets  in  the  Saxon 
Church,  and  has  asserted  or  assumed  their  existence  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  And  where  these  articles  of  religious  faith  or 
practice  are  rejected  by  our  Church,  Mr.  L.  affects  to  consider 
himself  as  forcing  an  unpleasant  conviction  on  his  Protestant 
reader  ;  when  he  has,  in  fact,  proved  nothing  more,  than  the 
Protestant  was,  on  other  authority,  previously  ready  to  have  ad- 
mitted. 

Thus  Mr.  Lingard  is  able  to  bring  forward  quotations,  which 
show  that  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  veneration  of  their  relics, 
and  "  an  honorary  worship  given  to  images,"may  be  traced  amongst 
the  usages  of  the  Saxon  Church.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
prove,  that  tbese  errors  were  carried  at  that  time  to  the  same 
height,  as  in  subsequent  ages  ;  for,  though  the  Saxon  Homilist 
certainly  speaks  of  calling  on  the  saints  to  intercede  for  us,  yet 
in  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  ignorant,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  regular  series  of  doctrinal  discourses,  there  is  not 
the  least  notice  taken  of  any  saint  whatsoever ;  and  Whelock 
pledges  himself,  that  not  a  single  invocation  of  any  saint,  male 
or  female,    occurs  in  the  whole    of  this  theological   course  *. 

But, 


t  In  corroboration  of  Whelock's  assertion,  we  may  observe,  that 
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Bat,  not  content  with  assuming,  that  the  Saxons  went  as  far  as 
the  later  Romanist  on  these  points,  Mr.  L.  lays  claim  to  that 
farther  antiquity,  necessary  for  his  argument,  in  such  sweeping 
assertions  as  these : 

"  The  invocation  of  the  saints  is  a  religious  practice,  which 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity."     P.  271. 

"  Before  the  death  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  behold 
the  Christians  of  Rome  offering  the  sacred  mysteries  on  the  tombs 
of  the  holy  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."     P.  281. 

That  the  first  of  these  assertions  is  utterly  unfounded,  has 
been  proved  too  often  to  need  any  additional  remarks  from  us. 
The  second  paragraph  seems  to  announce  an  undisputed  histo- 
rical fact ;  but,  on  reference,  the  authority  dwindles  away  to  an 
assertion  of  Julian,  preserved  by  Cyril,  in  his  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections of  that  bitter  enemy  to  Christianity. 

When  the  works  of  Cyril  were  under  Mr.  Lingard's  eye,  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  looked  a  little  further;  for 
Mr.  Lj.  has  ventured  to  affirm  the  orthodoxy  of  the  rule*,  which 
assigns  to  images  Ti/z'/)Tc.ry  9r§wTx«/v»i<riv  ;  whilst  Cyril  (who  did 
riot  live  in  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity)  declares  that  the 
word  Tr^oTxcvsIv  is  not  applicable  to  the  respect  shewn  to  any 
thing  except  the  Deity.  Ma.\i$x  /xsv  av,  says  that  Father  f,  vjx 
te  K*  <pu'JH  x\  Y.<xza  ocXr^eazv  c-jto.  0aov,  v)  Szo'ffvsvsos  '7)(j,iv  "Sirr/o^zuaz 

Vpz$rt,     iTSgOV    $S     TTQOq     UUTO    TTCtVTlXug    OvStVCt,    7T(>0CrX,UV£lV 

eitfjff#..E$U.  So  far  from  conceding  the  truth  of  Julian's  accusa- 
tion, he  defies  him  to  prove,  that  such  superstitions  formed  a 
part  of  our  religion.      Oi  ye  [xsv  3,e<j9re<r*ot  [agc^'atxi  row  zu«gg5o<x*v 

X,     T0C.S    TTiCi    TUT)  TiQvZtiTCOV   0$%OHS     SMT«Vj    '/T/«V     TO.    VWTIVICL.        aXV 

UK  CCV  £%£;   ncQsv.      os$ev«KIK8»  $5  xav  r8r«|. 


in  the  Saxon  Homily  for  All  Saints  Day,  after  saying,  "  The 
honour  of  this  day  is  given  by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  to  all 
these  holy  persons  aforesaid,  that  is  to  the  angels  and  to  the  eJcct 
people  of  God;  for  their  honour,  and  for  our  help;  that  we  by 
their  intercession  might  be  made  like  them  ;"  when,  if  on  any  oc- 
casion, some  invocation  of  these  saints  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  introduced,  the  next  words  are,  "  May  the  merciful  Lord 
grant  this,  who  by  his  precious  blood  released  both  us  and  all  of 
them  from  the  chains  of  the  devil."  Horn,  in  Natali  Om,  SS. 
p.  228,  1.  20.  secj. 

*  Lingard,  p.  298,  1.  5,  and  note. 

f  Cyril  cont.  Julian,  f.  338.  torn  Yl. 

X  Ibid.  Tom.  vi.  f.  840, 

1  This 
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This,  at  least,  shews,  that  Cyril  did  not  think  so  highly,  as 
Mr.  L.  of 

■t 
"  The  testimony  of  the  emperor  Julian.     He  probably  possessed 

more  authentic  information  than  the  modern  writers,  who  date  the 

veneration  of  relies  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.'* 

P.  281.     Note  24. 

It  might  teach  our  author,  that  "  modern  writers,"  are  not 
the  first  persons  who  have  held,  that  In  all  religious  controversies, 
the  only  important  question  is,  Oi  jiairiaioi  (AaQriTai  hh  zscc^iSorsav 
nLvAv  roevra.. 

The  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  vows  of  celibacy 
on  the  Clergy,  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Laniard  savs  : 

"  Though  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  accustomed  to 
extol  the  advantages,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  imposed  the  obli- 
gation of  clerical  celibacy.  Of  those  who  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  the  majority  were  married  previously  to  their 
conversion.  Had  they  been  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  the 
Ciergy  would  have  lost  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments  :  had  they 
been  compelled  to  separate  from  their  wives,  they  might  justly 
have  accused  the  severity  and  impolicy  of  the  measure.  They 
were,  however,  taught  to  consider  a  life  of  continency,  even  in  the 
married  state,  as  demanded  Iry  the  sacredncss  of  their  functions ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  succession  of  Christian  princes  secured 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  than  laws  were  made  to  enforce  that 
discipline  which  fervor  h.id  formerly  introduced  and  upheld. 
P.  69. 

Here  we  have  a  candid  acknowledgment,  that  celibacy  was 
not  oiiginally  requued  from  the  teachers  of  Christianity;  but  then 
it  is,  without  any  foundation,  represented  as  a  temporary  in- 
dulgence; and  die  modification  recommended  to  accompany  this 
indulgence,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  who  certainly 
took  considerable  pains  to  preserve  the  correctness  of  his  own 
conduct,  but  was  never  looked  up  to  as  a  very  sound  guide.  As  for 
the  last  clause  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  it  has  rather  too 
much  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  reader  into  an 
Opinion,  that  the  laws  enjoining  celibacy  were  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  age  of  the  Apostles;  whereas -neither  the  princes 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  nor  the  councils  referred  to  in  the  note, 
were  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourth  century. 

We  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  L.  would  allow  himself  to 
say,  as  he  does  in  ihe  next  page  : 

"  After  a  patient,  and,  I  think,  impartial  investigation,  I  hesitate 
pot  to  say,  that  the  marriages  of  the  antient  Saxon  Clergy  must  be 

classed 
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classed  with  those  imaginary  beings,  which  are  the  offspring  of 
credulity  or  prejudice.  Had  they  been  permitted,  they  would 
certainly  have  claimed  the  notice  of  cotemporary  writers,  and  have 
been  the  object  of  synodical  regulations  :  but  to  search  for  u  single 
irctGe  of  their  existence  in  the  writings  of  contemporaries,  or  the 
regulations  of  synods,  will  prove  an  ungrateful  and  a  fruitless 
labor." 

And  again  in  note  67,  p.  7 1. 

"  Among  the  writers  who  contend  that  the  Saxon  Clergy  were 
permitted  to  marry,  I  an?  acquainted  with  no  one  besides  InetL, 
who  has  ventured  to  appeal  to  any  contemporary  authority." 

Would  any  of  Mr.  Lingard's  readers  expect  after  this  to  find 
in  L'l.sle,  (one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  these  disputed  points, 
and  to  whom  Mr.  L.  has  himself  elsewhere  referred,}  not  merely 
traces  that  marriages  occasionally  took  place  among  the  Saxon 
Clergy,  but  that  the  laws  against  such  marriages  were  in  many 
instances  virtually,  in  others  formally  suspended  ? 

*'  Lanfranke  made  first  this  law  of  priests,  in  the  council  lie  held 
at  Winchester,  A.  D.  1076.  Decretum  est,  ut  nullus  Canonicus 
nxorem  habeat :  Sacerdotum  vcro  in  castellis,  vel  in  vicis  habitan- 
ts um  haheniss  uxores,  non  cogantur,  ut  dlmitiant :  won  habentes 
iiiterdicantur  ut  habeant.  Et  deinceps  caveant  Episcopi,  ut  sacer- 
dotes  vel  diacones  non  prsesumant  ordinare,  nisi  prius  proiiteantur 
ut  uxores  non  habeant.  Now  albeit ;  this  and  many  other  Councils, 
held  from  time  to  time,  by  the  space  more  than  of  an  hundred 
years  after  this  did  little  avail ;  but  that  the  priests  did  both  marry, 
and  still  keep  their  wives,  because  as  writeth  Gerardus,  Archbishop 
of  York,  to  Anselrae ;  '  Cum  ad  ordines  aliquos  invito,  dura  eer- 
vice  renituntur  ne  in  ordinando  castitatero  proiiteantur.'  Or  as  is 
reported  in  the  Saxon  story  of  Peterborow  Church,  speaking  of 
rtie  Councils  of  Anselme,  of  John  nf  Cremona,  and  of  William, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury-  Ne  forstod  noht  ealle  feha  bodlaces, 
Ealle  heokion  here  wires  be  thes  cininges  leaf  swasvva  hi  ear  didon. 
A!l  these  decrees  availed  nothing  ;  they  all  kept  their  wives  still  by 
the  King's  leave  as  they  did  before.  Yet  it  came  to  pass  upon  this 
decree  of  Lanfranke,  that  the  form  of  words,  wherein  the  priests 
■should  vow  chastity,  was  nowjirst put  into  some  Bishop's  pontifical." 
I/Isle's  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue.  Preface  to  the  Sermon 
of  the  Paschall  Lambe." 

But  Mr.  Lingard  must  himself  have  forgotten,  what  lie  had 
written,  about  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  trace?  of  the 
Existence  of  marriage  amongst  the  Saxon  Clergy,  when,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  arguments  used  by  iElfric  to  enforce  celibacy, 
he  tells  us : 

**  The  marriage  of  the  Clergy  he  treated  as  a  late  and  profane 

innovation, 
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innovation,  derogatory  from   the  sanctity,   and  repugnant  to  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood."     P.  4-2  &. 

He  must  equally  have  forgotten  his  former  language,  when  he 
transcribed  the  following  quotation  from  a  charge  of  Archbishop 
Wulstan  to  his  Clergy  : 

"  We  ne  magon  ecv  nu  neadunge  nydan  to  clcennesse  ac  we 
myngiath  eow  swa  theah.  that  ge  claennesse  healdan  svva  sw& 
Cristes  thcgnas  sculon." 

That  is,  "  we  have  not  now  the  power  tu  compel  you  to  chas- 
tity, (meaning  celibacy,)  yet  we  admonish  you,  that  ye  preserve 
your  chastity,  as  Christ's  servants  should."  What  is  this,  but  an 
acknowledgment,  either  that  the  laws  in  existence  did  not  posi- 
tively require  celibacy,  or  that  those  laws  were  become  a  dead 
letter  from  some  cause  or  other  ? 

C  To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Art.  If.  The  Life  of  Haydn,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  at 
Vienna.  Followed  by  the  Life  of  Mozart,  zeith  Observations 
Qii  Melastasio,  and  on  the  present  Slate  of  Music  in  France 
and  J tat  if.  Ti  undated from  the  French  of  L.  A.  C.  Bombet. 
With  Notes,  b/j  the  Author  of  the  Sacred  Melodies.  8vo» 
pp.503.      12s.     Murray.      1&17. 

THE  lives  of  those  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in 
any  art  or  profession,  cannot  fail  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  ail,  even  of  such  as  are  uninformed  in  the  technicalities 
and  mysteries  of  the  profession  itself.  With  the  merits  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  the  English  nation  are  well  acquainted;  in  no  part 
of  Europe  has  their  music  been  performed  with  greater  ability, 
or  received  with  more  flattering  applause.  They  may  indeed, 
with  justice,  be  termed  the  great  masters  of  the  modern  school, 
the  former  as  its  founder,  the  latter  as  its  finisher. 

To  bring  to  sudden  perfection  an  art  either  in  its  infancy,  or 
in  its  revival,,  is  a  privilege  granted  only  to  a  few  ;  it  is  a  work 
.which  the  genius  of  a  Raphael  or  an  Angelo  alone  could  accomplish. 
But  if  this  be  a  task  of  difficulty,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
effort,  and  how  much  more  exalted  the  talent,  which  can  strike 
out  a  new  and  magnificent  line  of  legitimate  excellence,  in  an  art 
already  matured  by  talents  the  most  powerful,  and  crowded  with 
productions  the  most  brilliant.  Had  Haydn  and  Mozart  never 
'existed,  music  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been  brought 

to 
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to  the  highest  peifection  of  which  it  was  capable.  The  worts 
of  Handel,  of  Purcell,  of'Corelii,  and  of'  various  other  great 
masters,  both  of  the  Italian  and  the  English  school,  will  uevir  be 
surpassed,  and  will  probably  never  be  equalled.  To  open  a  road 
which  none  before  him  had  trod,  to  invent  a  style  which  gave  to  his 
genius  a  full  and  commanding  scope,  without  interfering  with  the 
superiority  of  his  predecessors  in  the  art,  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  object  of  Haydn's  ambition;  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
success  was  commensurate  with  the  boldness  of  his  design.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  symphony,  of  that  style  of  music,  which 
brings  every  instrument  at  once  into  play,  assigning  to  each  its 
proper  place,  and  securing  to  each  its  lull  effect.  Before  the 
time  of  Haydn  neither  the  provinces  of  the  separate  instruments, 
iior  the  mode  of  uniting  their  powers,  was  at  all  understood. 
The  field  which  such  an  union,  when  invented  and  perfected, 
would  open  to  superior  genius  can  readily  be  imagined.  Of  the 
opportunities  which  his  talent  had  afforded  him,  Haydn  took 
full  advantage;  nor  did  he  only  introduce  a  neur  style  into 
music,  but  he  brought  it  to  such  a  height  of  excellence  as  will 
probably  never  be  surpassed.  In  applying  the  powers,  which 
Ilaydn  had  first  invented,  to  vocal  music,  Mozart  was  superior 
to  his  master,  but  in  the  symphony  Havdn  will  ever  stand  with- 
out a  rival. 

The  memoirs  before  us  appear  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  are 
translated  from  the  French  of  liombct,  to  which  are  added  notes 
explanatory  and  illustrative  by  the  author  of  the  Sacred  Melodies. 
The  accuracy  of  the  relation,  as  far  as  it  respects  Haydn,  is 
confirmed  by  its  agreement  in  all  the  principal  facts,  with  an 
historical  Notice  of  his  Life  and  Works,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  in  October,  ISiO. 

Ilaydn  was  born  in  March,  1'7S'2>  at  Rohrau,  a  small  town 
near  Vienna,  From  thence  lie  was  removed  at  eight  years  old 
to  the  Cathedral  of  the  capital,  to  the  quire  of  which  his  voice 
rendered  him  a  considerable  acquisition.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  composed  a  mass,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  contained 
any  thing  extraordinary.  Without  patronage,  and  almost  without 
support,  he  picked  up  the  elements  of  musical  composition  in 
the  best  manner  that  he  could.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  first  dawn  of  his  reputation. 

M  His  first  productions  were  some  short  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte, which  he  sold  at  a  low  price  to  his  female  pupils,  for  he  had 
met  with  a  few.  He  also  wrote  minucis,  aHeniands,  and  waltzes,  for 
the  llidoiio.  lie  composed,  for  his  amusement,  a  serenata  for 
three  instruments,  which  he  performed  on  line  summer  evenings, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  in  different  parts  of  Vienna.  The  theatre 
of  Carinthia  was  at  that  time  directed  by  Bernardo.'ie  Curtz,  a  cele- 
brated 
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brated  buffoon,  who  amused  the  public  with  his  puns.  Bernardone 
drew  crowds  to  his  theatre  by  his  originality,  and  by  good  opera- 
buffas.  He  had,  moreover,  a  handsome  wife;  and  this  was  an 
additional  reason  for  our  nocturnal  adventurers  to  go  and  perform 
their  serenade  under  the  harlequin's  windows.  Cartz  was  so  struck 
with  the  originality  of  the  music,  tbat  he  came  down  into  the  street, 
to  ask  who  bad  composed  it.  «  I  did,'  replied  Haydn,  boldly. — 
*  How !  you ;  at  your  age  ?' — '  One  must  make  a  beginning 
sometime.'  '  Gad  this  is  droll ;  come  up-stairs.'  Haydn  followed 
the  harlequin,  was  introduced  to  the  handsome  wife,  and  re- 
descended  with  the  poem  of  an  opera,  entitled,  *  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks'  The  music,  composed  in  a  few  days,  had  the  happiest 
success,  and  was  paid  for  with  twenty-four  sequins.  But  a  noble- 
man, who  probably  was  not  handsome,  perceived  that  he  was 
ridiculed,  under  the  name  of  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  and  caused 
the  piece  to  be  prohibited. 

"  Haydn  often  says,  that  he  had  more  trouble  in  finding  out  a  mode 
of  representing  the  motion  of  the  waves  in  a  tempest  of  this  opera, 
than  he  afterwards  had,  in  writing  fugues  with  a  double  subject. 
Curtz  who  had  spirit,  and  taste,  was  difficult  to  please ;  but  there 
was  also  another  obstacle.  Neither  of  the  two  authors  had  ever 
seen  either  sea  or  storm.  How  can  a  man  describe  what  he  knows 
nothing  about  ?  If  this  happy  art  could  be  discovered,  many  of 
our  great  politicians  would  talk  better  about  virtue.  Curtz,  aU 
agitation,  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  where  the  composer  was 
seated  at  the  piano-forte.  '  Imagine,'  said  he,  '  a  mountain  rising, 
and  then  a  valley  sinking;  and  then  another  mountain,  and  then 
another  valley ;  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  follow  one  after  the 
other,  with  rapidity ;  and  at  every  moment,  alps  and  abysses  suc- 
ceed each  other.' 

"  This  fine  description  was  of  no  avail.  In  vain  did  harlequin 
add  the  thunder  and  lightning.  '  Come,  describe  for  me  all  these 
horrors,'  he  repeated  incessantly,  '  but,  particularly,  represent 
distinctly  these  mountains  and  valleys.' 

Haydn  drew  his  fingers  rapidly  over  the  key -board,  ran  through 
the  semi-tones,  tried  abundance  of  sevenths,  passed  from  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  bass  to  the  highest  of  the  treble.  Curtz  was  still 
dissatisfied.  At  last,  the  young  man,  out  of  all  patience,  extended 
his  hands  to  the  two  ends  of  the  harpsichord,  and  bringing  them 
rapidly  together,  exclaimed  *  The  devil  take  the  tempest !'  '  That's 
it,  that's  it,'  cried  the  harlequin,  springing  upon  his  neck,  and 
almost  stifling  him.  Haydn  added,  that  when  he  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  in  bad  weather,  many  years  afterwards,  he  laughed 
during  the  whole  of  the  passage,  on  thinking  of  the  storm  in  The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks. 

*'  •  But  how,'  said  I  to  him,  *  is  it  possible,  by  sounds,  to  de- 
scribe a  tempest,  and  that  distinctly  too  ?'  As  this  great  man  is 
indulgence  itseif,  I  added,  '  that  by  imitating  the  peculiar  tones  of 
a  man  in  terror,  or  despair,  an  author  of  genius  may  communicate 

to 
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to  an  auditor  the  sensations  which  the  sight  of  a  storm  would  c 
in  him ;  but,'  said  I,  '  music  can  no  more  represent  a  tempest; 
than  .say,  *  Mr.  Haydn  lives  near  the  barrier  of  Scttonbruum* 
'  You  may  be  right,'  replied  he,  «  but  recollect,  nevertheless,  that 
words,  and  especially  scenery,  guide  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator.' "     P.  43. 

His  reputation  began  to  encrease  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Before  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  his  six  trios,  which,  from 
the  extraordinary  genius  which  they  displayed,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  at  Vienna,  where,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  the  passion  for  music  was  now  at  its  zenith.  Soon 
after  he  entered  the  family  of  the  Esterhazies,  where  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  orchestra,  in  the  service  of  a  pa- 
tron both  powerful  and  rich.  Before  his  advancement  he  became 
much  acquainted  with  Metastasio,  who  was  at  that  time  poet 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  VI. ;  from  the  society  of  such  a  man  our 
musician  received  many  advantages  in  the  improvement  and  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind.  Haydn  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  poetical  as  well  as  of  a  musical  mind,  and  he  was 
often  accustomed,  while  composing  a  piece  purely  instrumental, 
to  imagine  himself  relating  a  story  or  a  romance  in  a  new  lan- 
guage. From  this  circumstance  we  account  for  the  names  by 
which  he  frequently  designated  his  symphonies.  "  The  Fair 
Circassian,"  u  lioxahma,"  "  The  Poltroon,"  &c.  were  titles  ex- 
pressive of  some  story  which  was  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
poser, and  which  he  supposed  himself  to  relate  in  the  language 
of  music. 

Haydn  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  cheerful  and  a  lively 
turn  of  mind.  In  his  comic  pieces  he  embodied  much  hu- 
mour, and  what  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary,  even  a 
practical  joke.  There  is  a  well  known  symphony  of  our  author, 
in  which  the  instruments  disappear  one  after  another,  till  the 
first  violin  concludes  the  piece  alone.  This  symphony  was  per- 
formed, without  a  rehearsal,  before  his  patron,  who  was  in  the 
secret.  The  embarrassment  of  the  performers,  who  each  thought 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  especially  the  confusion  of  the 
first  violin,  when  at  the  end  he  was  found  playing  by  him- 
self, afforded  much  amusement  to  the  audience. 

In  17{)0,  Haydn  first  came  to  England,  and  in  four  years 
after  he  repeated  his  visit.  He  was  received  here  with  the 
highest  respect,  and  as  an  especial  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  character  was  held,  he  was  presented  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  a  Doctor's  diploma,  an  honour  which  Handel  him- 
self did  not  obtain.  The  customary  exercise  was  in  this  case 
dispensed  with  ;    but  as    a  specimen  of   his  musical  learning, 
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Haydn  sent  to  the  University  a  sheet  of  music  in  three  parts,  and 
so  composed,  that  whether  read  backward  or  forward,  beginning 
at  the  top,  or  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  presented 
a  pleasing  air  and  correct  harmony. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  our  composer  undertook  his  great 
work,  the  oratorio  of  the  Creation,  and  two  years  after  this  was 
finished,  he  produced  another  oratorio,  entitled  the  Four  Seasons. 
The  music  of  the  first  partook  of  the  sublimity  of  the  subject. 
The  opening  is  excessively  grand ;  it  commences  with  all  the 
known  instruments,  played  in  twenty-three  distinct  parts,  repre- 
senting chaos.  There  is  no  perceptible  melody,  all  is  harsh- 
ness and  confusion.  The  instruments  at  length  appear  to 
sruggle  into  order,  and  gradually  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  general  discoid  ;  this  effect  continues  to  increase,  till  at  the 
fiat  of  the  Almighty,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light," 
the  whole  band  bursts  forth  in  the  most  splendid  and  thrilling 
harmony.  Great,  however,  as  the  composer  has  shewn  himself 
in  many  parts  of  this  sublime  oratorio,  he  suffers  his  genius  oc- 
casionally to  descend  to  silly  triflings,  such  as  a  musical  imita- 
tion of  the  bounding  of  the  stag,  the  creeping  of  the  worm, 
&c.  &c.  As  long  as  musical  imitation  is  general  and  distant, 
the  effect  is  good ;  but  when  it  descends  to  particulars,  it  is 
always  trifling,  often  absurd.  The  general  conception  of  a 
storm  may  be  conveyed  in  the  grandest  music,  but  any  attempt  to 
give  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  in  particular  imitations  will 
always  be  ridiculous. 

In  his  private  life,  Haydn  appears  to  have  been  both  a  moral 
and  a  religious  man.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  died  at 
Vienna,  during  the  attack  of  that  capital  by  the  French  in  1S09* 
The  account  of  his  death  is  not  without  interest. 

"  On  my  return  to  the  Austrian  capital,  I  have  to  inform  you,  my 
dear  friend,  that  the  larva  of  Haydn  has  also  quitted  us.  That 
great  man  no  longer  exists,  except  in  our  memory.  I  have  often 
told  you,  that  he  was  become  extremely  weak  before  he  entered 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  It  was  the  last  of  his  life.  No  sooner  did 
he  approach  his  piano-forte,  than  the  vertigo  returned,  and  his 
hands  quitted  the  keys  to  take  up  the  rosary,  that  last  consolation." 

"  The  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  France.  This  intel- 
ligence roused  Haydn  and  exhausted  the  remnant  of  his  strength. 

"  He  was  continually  enquiring  for  news  ;  he  went  every  mo- 
ment to  his  piano,  and  sang,  with  the  small  thread  of  voice  which 
he  yet  retained  : 

'  God  preserve  the  emperor  !' 

The  French  armies  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  At  length,  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  having  reached  Schonbrunn,  half* 
leagues  distance  frem  Haydn's  little  garden,  they  fired,  the  next 
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morning,  fifteen  hundred  cannon-shot,  within  two  yards  of  his 
house,  upon  Vienna,  the  town  which  he  so  much  loved.  The  old 
man's  imagination  represented  it  as  given  up  to  fire  and  sword. 
Four  bombs  fell  close  to  his  house.  His  two  servants  ran  to  him, 
full  of  terror.  The  old  man,  rousing  himself,  got  up  from  his  easy 
chair,  and  with  a  dignified  air,  demanded :  '  Why  this  terror  ? 
Know  that  no  disaster  can  come  where  Haydn  is.'  A  convulsive 
shivering  prevented  him  from  proceeding,  and  he  was  carried  to 
his  bed.  On  the  26th  of  May,  his  strength  diminished  sensibly. 
Nevertheless,  having  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  piano,  he 
sung  thrice,  as  loud  as  he  was  able  : 

*  God  preserve  the  emperor  !* 

It  was  the  song  of  the  swan.  While  at  the  piano,  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  and,  at  last,  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
aged  seventy-eight  years  and  two  months. 

"  Madame  de  Kurzbeck,  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of 
Vienna,  had  entreated  him  to  allow  of  his  being  rt  moved  to  her 
house  in  the  interior  of  the  city  ;  he  thanked  her,  but  declined 
leaving  his  beloved  retreat. 

"  Haydn  was  buried  at  Gumpendorff,  as  a  private  individual. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  prince  Esterhazy  intends  to  erect  a  mo- 
nument to  him. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  Mozart's  requiem  was  performed 
in  honour  of  him,  in  the  Scotch  church.  I  ventured  into  the  city, 
to  attend  this  ceremony.  I  saw  there  some  generals  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  French  army,  who  appeared  affected  with  the  loss 
which  the  arts  had  just  sustained.  I  recognized  the  accents  of  my 
native  land,  and  spoke  to  several  of  them ;  and,  among  others,  to 
an  amiable  man,  who  wore  that  day  the  uniform  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  which  I"  thought  very  elegant. 

"  A  similar  respect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Haydn  at  Bres- 
lau,  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  where  a  hymn  of  Cheru- 
bim's composition  was  performed.  The  words  are  insipid,  as  usual ; 
but  the  music  is  worthy  of  the  great  man  whom  it  celebrates. 

"  During  all  his  life,  Haydn  was  very  religious.  Without 
assuming  the  preacher,  it  may  be  said,  that  his  talent  was  increased 
by  his  sincere  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  all  his  scores,  the  following  words  are  described : 

In  nomine  Domini, 
or,  Soli  Deo  gloria, 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of  them  is  written: 

Lans  Deo. 

"  When,  in  composing,  he  felt  the  ardour  of  his  imagination 
decline,  or  was  stopped  by  some  insurmountable  difficulty,  he  rose 
from  the  piano-forte,  and  began  to  run  over  his  rosary.  He  said, 
that  he  never  found  this  method  fail.     *  When  1  was  employed 
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Upon  the  Creation,'  said  he,  <  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with 
religious  feeling,  that,  before  I  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  I  prayed 
to  God  with  earnestness,  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise  him 
worthily.' 

"  Haydn's  heir  is  a  blacksmith,  to  whom  he  has  left  38,000 
fiorins  in  paper,  deducting  12,000,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  two 
faithful  servants.  His  manuscripts  were  sold  by  auction,  and  pur- 
chased by  prince  Esterhazy. 

"  Prince  Lichtemtein  was  desirous  of  having  our  composer's  old 
parrot,  of  which  many  wonderful  stories  were  told.  When  he  was 
younger,  it  was  said,  he  sung  and  spoke  several  languages,  and 
people  would  have  it,  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  master. 
The  astonishment  of  the  blacksmith,  when  he  saw  the  parrot  sold 
for  1,400  florins,  diverted  all  who  were  present  at  the  sale.  I  do 
not  know  who  purchased  his  watch.  It  was  given  to  him  by  admiral 
Nelson,  who  called  upon  him,  when  he  passed  through  Vienna, 
and  asked  him  to  make  him  a  present  of  one  of  his  pens,  begging 
him  to  accept,  in  return,  the  watch  he  had  worn  in  so  many  en- 
gagements."    P.  312. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  before  us,  contains  the  life  of 
that  second  great  genius  of  the  modern  school  of  music,  Mo- 
zart. He  was  born  at  Saltzburg,  in  January,  1736.  His  fa- 
ther was  an  excellent  violin  player,  and  was  sub-director  of  the 
Prince's  chapel.  At  the  age  of  three,  his  love  for  music  began 
to  appear,  at  four  he  could  play  minuets,  and  at  five  he  invented 
little  musical  pieces,  which  he  would  play  to  his  father.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  was  exhibited  at  the  principal  courts  of 
Germany  as  a  musical  prodigy.  In  April,  1764,  Mozart  came 
to  England,  and  during  his  residence  here,  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old,  he  composed  six  sonatas,  which  were  engraved 
in  London,  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

While  a  boy  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  the  ce- 
lebrated Miserere  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  which  is  performed 
once  on  Ash-Wednesnay,  and  twice  in  Passion  week.  The 
Pope's  musicians  are  forbidden  to  give  copies  of  this  extraordinary 
composition  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Mozart  however 
was  determined  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  inn,  actually  wrote  it  down.  He  attended  afterwards  on 
Passion  week,  and  corrected  his  copy.  This  circumstance  ex- 
cited much  conversation  at  Rome,  and  by  many  was  thought 
wholly  incredible,  till  they  were  convinced  by  the  boy's  singing 
the  whole  piece  through  at  a  public  concert.  The  difficulty  of 
this  task  will  be  esteemed  the  greater,  when  the  peculiar  cere- 
monies attending  the  performance  of  the  Miserere  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

**  In  tills  chapel,  there  are  usually  not  less  than  thirty-two 
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roices,  without  an  organ,  or  any  other  instrument  to  accoropar.v 
upport  them.      1  he  establishment  reached  its  highest  perfection 

ime.  lanes   of  the   singers  at   the  pope's   chapel    baring 

emained  nonuna  iy  the  same,  aud  rnimrqiicnt'i    being  rvaiiv  much 
liminished,  while   the   opera   waa  rising  in  estimation,  and  good 
ingers  obtained  premiums,  brrWe  unknown,  the  Sixtinc  c±. 
-adually  lost  the  talents  it  originally  possessed. 

I  performed  there  twice  in  passJon-weeL, 
md  which  produces  such  an  efitct  upon  strangers,  was  composed, 
ibout  two  hundred  years  since,  by  Gregori©  AUegri,  a  descendant 
>f  Antonio  Allegri,  be:  the  name  of  Correggio.     At 

jinent  or'  its  i  I'ltnac nrc me  ■!.  the  pope  and  cardma.  -ate 

hem?  The  hghl        the  tapers  illumines  the  representa- 

Agroeut,  painted  I  -      lag***  on  the  wall  with 

rhich  the  ahar  is  connected.     Aa  the  service  proceeds,  the  tapers 
juished,  one  alter  the  other,  and  the  impvessioa  produced 
;  -res-  of  the  damned,  painted  with  t  by 

dichael  Angelo,  is  increased  in  awfulness,  when  they  are  d; 
een  by  :he  pale  light  of  the  last  tapers.     When  the  on 

he  point  ot  concluding,  the  leac. .  5  beats  the  tune,  renr 

t  anycrcentahrjr  ilawer ;  bae  ■agen   ImA  Am  reannac  of  Ikes 

ae  sincer,  confoanded  before  the  majesty  01"  r 
nd  prostrated  before  his  throne,  secies  to  await  in  silence  fa  . 
M  ■ . 
-    The  sublime  eF,  composition  depends,  as  it  appe 

B  manner  in  which  it  ;>  Sur.g,  and  the   pL. 
erformed.     There  is  a  k;nd  of  traditional  knowledge,  by  which 
be  p.  _t  certain  ways  of  managing  their  to?. 

0  as  to  produce  the  greatest  eriect,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
xpress  bj  -  g  possesses  all  the  qualities  wh 
ender  music  affecting.  The  same  melody  is  repeated  to  ail  the 
erses  of  the  psa  :  the  music,  though  similar  in  the  TnTHtrs,  is 
ot  so  in  the  detail;.  Il  is  acce  ta  be  understood, 
ithout  being  tiresome.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Sixtine  chapel, 
onsists  in  acceh             at  retardir  _             ie  in  certain  expressions, 

1  sweihng  or  diminishing  the  voice  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
■ords,  and  in  singing  some  of  the  verses  with  more  animation  than 

"     P.SSJ 

All  the-,  -  M.   Ekmbet  ju>t!y  reroari 

(  our  astonishment  a:  f  joung  Moaart,    :i  so 

.     dlv  comtnil      »    the  music  of  t  piece  to  his 

-      -      ■    Ian,  w      ..         v   fourteen.   Ilea 
ouipo>ed  an  opera  '  litkridata,  which  was  s     _reat  a 

ivou     1         that   city  that  it  was   performed  twenty  successive 
igbts  :bu>  earl)  a;e,  musical   honours  descended  in  pro- 

ision  00  the   young         d poser,     lie  was   elected   member  at 
luixal   Academies,    aud    the   Pope   couferred  upen    him  the 

knighthood 
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iuighthood  of  the  "  Golden  Militia."     In  1780,  lie  repaired  to 
Vienna,  and  there  fixed  himself  for  the  remainder  oi  hi-  Lie. 

Mozart  wrote  nine  Italian  and  three  GerOMM  operas.  The 
■most  celebrated  of  the  fonner  is  Dun  Juan,  which  baa  re- 
cently hern  performed  with  so  much  applause  in  this  metl 
ftoltt.  '1  he  overture  was  composed  under  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances Mozart  was  much  addicted  to  trifling  amusement, 
and  was  accustomed  lo  iudulge  himself  in  thai  too  common  at- 
tendant upon  superior  talent,  piocrastination.  The  general 
rehearsal  of  this  opera  bad  taken  place,  and  the  evening  I  e 
the  first  performance  had  arrived,  but  not  ■  Dole  >  t  tin-  over- 
ture was  written.  At  about  eleven  at  ni  lit  Mozart  ca  .ie, 
and  desired  hi-,  wife  to  mukehime  some  punch,  and  to  stay  with 
him  to  keep  htm  awake.  According!;,,  when  is  began  to  write, 
she  began  to  tell  him  fairy  tales  and  odd-stories,  which  made 
him  laugh)  and  by  tin-  very  exertion  preacived  him  from  »1<  <  p. 
The  punch,  however,  made  him  so  drowsy,  that  he  could  only 
■write  while  his  wife  was  talking,  and  dropped  asleep  as  soon  as 
she  ceased.  He  was  at  last  so  fatigued  by  these  unnatural  ef- 
forts, that  he  peisuadcd  his  wife  to  suffer  him  to  sleep  for  an 
hour.  He  slept  however  for  two  hours,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  again  awakened  him.  He  had  appointed  his  music 
copiers  to  come  at  sewn,  and  when  the)  arrived,  the  <  verture 
was  finished.  It  was  played  without  a  rehearsal,  a  .lllsl'y 
applauded  as  a  brilliant  and  a  grand  composition.  We  outdit  at 
the  same  time  to  say,  that  some  I  gacious  critics  have  dis- 
covered the  passages,  in  the  composition  of  which  Mozart  dropt 
■asleep,  and  those  where  he  was  suddenly  awakened. 

The  bodily  frame  of  Mozart  was  tc  idi  r  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible; ill  health  noon  overtook  him,  and  brought  with  it  a  me- 
lancholy approaching  lo  despondency.  A  very  -hort  time  bet  >re 
his  death,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only  thirty  six,  he 
composed  that  celebrated  Kctjuiem,  which,  by  an  extraordinary 
presentiment  of  bis  ov  u  dissolution!  he  considered  as  written 
for  his  own  funeral. 

•  One  day,  when  he  was  pkmged  in  a  profound  reverie,  he 
heard  a  carriage  stop  at  his  door.  A  stranger  was  announced,  who 
requested  to  speak  to  him.  A  person  was  introduced,  handsomely 
drewed,  of  dignified,  and  impressive  manners.  '  I  have  been  com- 
missioned, Sir,  by  a  man  of  considerable  importance,  to  call  upon 
you.' — '  Who  is  lie  V  interrupted  Mozart. — '  He  does  not  wisii  to 
$e  known' — '  Weil,  what  does  he  want*?' — '  He  has  just  lost  a 
person  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  memory  will  be  eter- 
nally dear  to  him.  He  is  desirous  of  annually  commemorating 
this  mournful  event  by  a  solemn  service,  for  which  he  requests  y<  u 
to  compose  a  Requiem"  Mozart  was  forcibly  struck  by  this  dis- 
course, 
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course,  by  the  grave  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  by  thft 
air  of  mystery  in  which  the  whole  was  involved.  He  engaged  to 
write  the  Requiem.  The  stranger  continued,  '  Employ  all  your 
genius  on  this  work;  it  is  destined  for  a  connoisseur.' — '  So  much 
the  better.' — *  What  time  do  you  require  ?' — '  A  month.' — '  Very 
well :  in  a  month's  time  I  shall  return. — What  price  do  you  set  on 
your  work?5 — '  A  hundred  ducats.'  The  stranger  counted  them 
on  the  table,  and  disappeared. 

"  Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time ;  he  then 
suddenly  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  in  spite  oi  his  wife's 
entreaties,  began  to  write.  This  rage  for  composition  » o  tinued 
several  days ;  he  wrote  day  and  night,  with  an  ardour  which  seemed 
continually  to  increase  ;  but  his  constitution,  already  in  a  state  of 
great  debility,  was  unable  to  support  this  enthusiasm  :  one  morning, 
he  fell  senseless,  and  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  when  his  wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
gloomy  presages  which  occupied  it,  he  said  to  her  abruptly  :  '  It 
is  certain  that  I  am  writing  this  Requiem  for  myself;  it  will  serve 
for  my  funeral  service.'  Nothing  could  remove  this  impression 
from  his  mind. 

"  As  he  went  on,  he  felt  his  strength  diminish  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  score  advanced  slowly.  The  month  which  he  had  fixed, 
being  expired,  the  stranger  again  mr.de  his  appearance.  *  I  l^ave 
found  it  impossible/  said  Mozart,  *  to  keep  my  word' — '  Do  not 
give  yourself  any  uneasiness,'  replied  the  stranger  ;  *  what  further 
time  do  you  require?' — *  Another  month.  The  work  has  interested 
me  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  much  beyond 
what  I  at  first  designed.' — *  In  that  case,  it  is  but  just  to  increase 
the  premium;  here  are  fifty  ducats  more.' — 'Sir,'  said  Mozart, 
with  increasing  astonishment,  'who,  then,  are  you?' — '  That  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  in  a  month's  time  I  shall  return.' 

"  Mozart  immediately  called  one  of  bis  servants,  and  ordered 
him  to  follow  this  extraordinary  personage,  and  find  out  who  he 
was ;  but  the  man  faiied  for  want  of  skill,  and  returned  without 
being  able  to  trace  him. 

"  Poor  Mozart  was  then  persuaded  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
being :  that  he  had  a  connection  with  the  other  world,  and  was 
sent  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching  end.  He  applied  himself 
with  the  more  ardour  to  his  Requiem,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
most  durable  monument  of  his  genius.  While  thus  employed,  he 
was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  fainting  fits,  but  the  work  was  at 
length  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  month.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  stranger  returned,  but  Mozart  was  no  more. 

"  His  career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  short.  He  died  before  he 
had  completed  his  thirty?sixth  year;  but  in  this  short  space  of  time 
he  has  acquired  a  name  which  will  never  perish,  so  long  as  feeling 
hearts  are  to  be  found."     P.  404. 

It  appears  from  his  Letters,  that  with  Haydn  M.  Bombet  was 
personally  acquainted.     The  accuracy,  therefore,  of  his  state- 
ment! 
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ments  may  generally  be  relied  upon.  A  few  trifling  errors  are 
pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  notes,  who  appears  to  be  a 
person  of  considerable  knowledge  in  the  science  of  harmony. 
Both  the  Professor  and  the  Amateur  will  find  in  these  memoirs 
a  source  of  considerable  amusement  and  information.  We  could 
have  wished  that  some  irrelevant  matter  had  bern  omitted,  which 
is  too  much  of  the  sentimental  order  to  suit  an  English  reader. 
To  brin«-  the  sister  Arts  of  Music  and  Painting  into  a  still  closer 
union,  M.  Bombet  draws  an  ingenious  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  the  celebrated  Musicians  and  Painters.  He  first 
classes  Haydn  with  Tintoretto,  and  then  proceeds  to  draw  the 
parallel  through  the  remainder. 

"  Per^olese,  and  7         .,      r>     i  „  1      c 
~.  °         '  J-are  the  Raphaels  of  music 

Limarosa J  l 

Paesiello  is G  uido 

Durante  Lionardo  da  Vinci 

Hasse Rubens 

Handel Michael  Angeio 

Gaiuppi  Bassano 

Jomelli Lewis  Caracci 

Giuck Caravaggio 

Piccini Titian 

Sacchini Correggio 

Vinci , Fra  Bartolommeo 

Anfossi Albano 

Zingarelli Guerchino 

'      Mayer Carlo  Maratti 

Mozart Dominichino."     P.  301. 

To  this  comparative  view  of  the  Painters  and  Musicians  we 
should  be  inclined  to  add  one  pair  more,  between  whom,  both 
for  boldness  of  conception,  and  for  an  union  of  natural  sublimity 
and  tenderness,  the  parallel  will  completely  hold — Purcel  and 
Poussin. 

We  cannotomit  arather  ingenious, though  fanciful,  enlargement 
of  the  idea  of  the  blind  man  "  that  scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,"  which  the  author  of  the  notes  has  brought  forward. 
He  carries  the  analogy  between  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
through  all  the  colours  and  all  the  instruments. 

"   Wind  Instruments.  Stringed  Instruments, 

Trombone  Deep  Red  Violin  Pink 

Trumpet  Scarlet  Viola  Rose 

Clarionette  Orange  Violoncello  Red 

Oboe  Yellow  Double  bass       { D<^  crimsou 

Bassoon  (Alto)    Deep  Yellow 

Wind 
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Wind  Instruments. 

Flute  Sky  Blue 

Diapason  Deeper  Blue 

Double  Diapasion  Purple 
Horn  Violet 

"  The  sinfonia  in  the  Creation,  which  represents  the  rising  of  the 
gun,  is  an  exemplification  of  this  theory.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  piece,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  soft  streaming  note 
from  the  violins,  which  is  scarcely  discernible,  till  the  rays  of 
sound  which  issue  from  the  second  violin,  diverge  into  the  chord  of 
the  second,  to  which  is  gradually  imparted  a  greater  fulness  of  co- 
lour as  the  violas  and  violoncellos  steal  in  with  expanding  har- 
mony. 

"  At  the  fifth  bar,  the  oboes  begin  to  shed  their  yellow  lustres 
while  the  flute  silvers  the  mounting  rays  of  the  violin.  As  the 
notes  continue  ascending  to  the  highest  point  of  brightness,  the 
©range,  the  scarlet,  and  the  purple,  unite  in  the  increasing  splen- 
dour ;  and  the  glorious  orb  at  length  appears  refulgent  with  all  the 
brightest  beams  of  harmony."    P.  256. 

If  there  be  no  truth,  there  is  certainly  some  little  ingenuity  in 
this  table  of  parallels.  Its  author  appears  indeed  desirous;  in 
more  instances  than  one,  of  carrying  the  power  of  Music  beyond 
their  usual  sphere,  and  suffers  his  imagination  to  get  the  better 
of  his  sense.  If  he  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  Amateur, 
or  secure  the  respect  of  the  Professor,  he  must  indulge  himself 
less  in  these  ingenious  vagaries. 


Art.  III.  Christian  Unity  doctrinally  and  historically  consi- 
dered','  in  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  Year  181 6,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Bampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  John 
JJume  Spry,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Hanbury,  Staffordshire,  and 
Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Birmingham,  pp.  465.  10s.  6d. 
Oxford  printed  ;   Rivingtons,  London.     1817. 

1  HE  subject  of  these  Lectures  would  at  any  time  have  excited 
a  great  degree  of  attention,  among  those  who  take  interest  in 
theological  discussion.  Christian  unity  is  in  itself  so  completely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  Christian  faith  ; — it  has  so  power- 
ful an  influence  both  on  the  form  and  substance  of  religion  ;  that 
Intelligent  men  must  have  been  always  desirous  to  examine  its  true 
nature  and  extent,  and  to  define  it  with  clearness  and  precision. 

•        *  •  -       Bat 
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But  in  these  days  of  confusion  and  schism,  when  all  correct  and 
primitive  notions  of  Church-government  are  utterly  discarded  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  world,  the  subject  assumes  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  dignity  and  importance.  It  is  one,  which  ought  to  be  press- 
ed on  the  serious  consideration  of  every  professor  of  the  Gospel,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  decorum,  but  as  affecting  the 
very  existence  of  true  Religion  upon  earth,  and  by  consequence, 
involving  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  In 
,this  light  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  author  has  examined  the  nature  of  Christian  unity  as  a  point 
of  doctrine,  and  as  a  principle  of  piactice.  He  has  confirmed 
nis  observations  and  arguments  by  historical  testimony,  and  by  a 
valuable  body  of  quotations  from  the  most  distinguished  writers : 
and  has  applied  the  whole  discussion,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to 
the  instruction  of  the  younger  part  of  his  audience,  for  whose  bene- 
fit, unquestionably,  the  Lecture  was  principally  designed.  The 
work,  however,  may  be  studied  by  proficients  in  divinity  with 
improvement  and  delight.  It  exhibits  the  operations  of  a  clear 
and  sober  understanding,  engaged  in  explaining  a  subject  which 
it  has  completely  mastered,  and  endued  with  no  ordinary  powers 
ot  composition,  illustration,  and  argument.  It  abounds  with  a 
certain  spirit  of  gravity,  temperance  and  discrimination,  no  less 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  Philosopher,  than  to  those  of  an  in- 
telligent Divine  ;  and  the  application  of  the  whole  to  the  present 
state  of  religious  sentiment  in  England,  is  so  just  and  natural, 
and  calculated  to  obviate  so  many  destructive  errors,  that  we  can- 
not too  strenuously  commend  the  book  to  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

In  the  first  Lecture,  which  is  of  course  an  introduction  to  the 
rest,  some  leading  principles  and  distinctions  are  laid  down. 
Mr.  Spry  maintains  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Christian  unity  im- 
plies much  more  than  a  tie  of  mutual  affection,  so,  on  the  other, 
it  does  not  require  an  entire  conformity  of  opinion.  Fon  this 
could  never  be  obtained.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity must  indeed  be  preserved,  or  unity  is  at  once  destroyed  ; 
but  on  minor  points,  it  is  manifest,  some  variety  of  opinion  may 
be  allowed.  In  order  to  give  the  clearest  view  of  the  subject,  the 
author  then  refers  us  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  Church. 
The  congregation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  who  met 
together  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  were  increased  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  addition  of  "  three  thousand  souls,"  con- 
stituted the  first  Christian  Church.  From  this  Church  the  Apostles 
went  forth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  establish 
other  churches  on  the  same  model. 

<*  There 
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tl  There  was  then,  from  the  first,  a  common  bond  of  union,  by 
which  Christians,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  were  formed  into 
one  society.  Each  individual  was  a  member  of  some  particular 
congregation,  under  its  own  pastor;  that  congregation  was  con- 
nected with  others  in  the  same  Church,  by  the  superintending  au- 
thority of  one  bishop;  and  all  these  episcopal  Churches  were  su- 
bordinate to  one  head,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  the  author  of  that 
faith,  which  they  all  professed  ;  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  of 
which  they  considered  themselves  to  form  a  part ;  the  fountain  of 
that  spiritual  power,  *  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is 
governed.'  "     P.  16. 

Having  thus  very  judiciously  directed  our  attention  to  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  as  affording  a  perfect  example  of  Christian  unity, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  the  author  proceeds  to  lay  down 
certain  characteristics  by  which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  may 
be  distinguished.  These  ate,  the  preservation  of  that  form  of 
government  which  was  established  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  peculiar  system  of  faith  and  worship,  which  our 
•Lord  and  his  Apostles  taught.  These  points  are  essential  to 
Christian  unity  :  and  by  virtue  of  these,  the  whoie  body  of  Christ 
is  to  be  accounted  one,  although  scattered  throughout  the  world 
in  national  or  provincial  churches.  A  difference  may  exist  in 
that  part  of  their  ritual  whkh  is  of  human  authority  only,  or 
in  the  interpretation  of  such  doctrines  and  opinions  as  do  not 
affect  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  But  in  all  essen- 
tial points  they  must  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  "  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment,"  or  Christian  unity  is  not  pre- 
served. 

The  evils  that  have  aiisen  from  a  false  conception  of  Unity, 
arid  the  necessity  of  understanding  distinctly  what  is  meant  by 
that  expression,  as  applied  to  religious  matters,  cannot  be  better 
explained  than  m  the  following  passage  of  the  first  Lecture  : 

"  Where  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  has  sowed  wheat,  the  enemy 
has  contrived  to  scatter  tares ;  and  so  artfully  has  the  work  of  dis- 
order and  destruction  been  carried  on,  that  every  motive  to  charity 
has  been  made  an  occasion  of  dissention  ;  the  gracious  plan,  which 
was  intended  to  secure  the  interchange  of  brotherly  love  and  kind- 
ness between  every  individual,  and  every  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world,  has  become  itself  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  cause  of  division  ;  and  the  fiercest  contentions  have 
arisen  out  of  the  discussion  of  those  very  essentials  of  unity,  which 
were  ordained  to  be  the  ties  of  mutual  harmony  and  peace.  So 
far  has  the  evil  proceeded,  that  the  true  nature  of  Christian  unity 
has  been  lost  sight  of;  men  have  disputed  about  the  different  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  common  bond  of  Christians,  till  its  character, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  forgotten  ;  and  the  subject  itself  has  been 
deemed  rather  matter  of  speculation,  than  of  practical  utility.  The 

golden 
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golden  chain,  by  which  the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith  intended  to  connect  every  individual  who  bore  his  name  with 
each  other,  and  with  himself,  has  been  removed,  link  by  link,  until 
what  remains  of  it  is  wholly  incompetent  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  framed  ;  while  the  very  persons,  who,  with  fretful  impatience, 
have  cast  away  the  bonds  of  their  Master  and  Lord,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  union  thus  rashly  dissolved, 
have  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  supply  its  place  by  inventions  of 
their  own. 

"  The  miserable  inefHcaey  of  these  efforts  fully  proves  the  vanity 
and  danger  of  interfering  with  the  ordinances  of  God ;  they  have 
hitherto  produced  nothing,  but  a  mixture  without  concord;  a  com- 
bination, without  harmony ;  a  seeming  agreement,  without  a  single 
point  of  real  union.  The  utmost  which  has  been  effected,  has 
amounted  only  to  a  short-lived  dissimulation  of  cherished  antipa- 
thies; a  cloak  of  friendship,  assumed  to  conceal  opinions,  views, 
and  interests  never  to  be  reconciled;  which  those,  whom  some 
temporary  object  induces  to  suppress  for  the  moment,  appear  to 
compromise,  only  that  they  may  be  able  ultimately  to  enforce 
them,  with  increased  authority.  If  this  be  Christian  unity,  how 
shall  the  earnest  prayer  of  Christ  be  accomplished  by  its  establish- 
ment ?  or  wherein  will  his  Church  have  attained  to  that  singleness 
of  views  and  interests,  of  principles  and  affections,  of  nature  and 
of  essence,  which  must  have  been  the  object  of  its  Divine  founder, 
when  he  intreated,  that,  as  he  was  one  with  his  Father,  and  his 
Father  with  him,  even  so  all  his  disciples  might  be  one  also.  The 
question  may  be  left  to  answer  itself.  But  since  the  great  adver- 
sary of  our  holy  religion  has  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  introduce  dis- 
sention  under  the  semblance  of  unity,  and  mutual  disagreement 
under  that  of  peace  ;  it  becomes  us  to  be  aware  of  his  devices, 
prepared  to  resist  them,  and,  if  it  please  God,  to  check  their  pro- 
gress. This  cannot  be  effectually  done,  until  we  have  obtained  a 
clear  view  of  that  entire  system  of  harmony  and  love,  which  our 
Lord  himself  intended  to  establish ;  that  we  may  distinguish  the 
spurious  union,  which  it  becomes  every  one,  in  his  own  place  and 
station,  strenuously  to  combat,  from  that  genuine  blessing,  which 
should  be  the  object  of  our  earnest  wishes,  our  continual  pursuit." 
P.  28. 

In  furtherance  of  this  important  design,  the  author  proceeds, 
in  his  second  Lecture,  to  consider  the  utility  and  importance  of 
the  Christian  Priesthood,  as  an  instrument  of  Unity.  He  proves 
that  the  Church  originally  possessed  a  form  of  government  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  perfectly  independent  of  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  countries  in  winch  it  might  happen  to  be  established.  He 
proves  also  that  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  as  pastors  and 
guardians  of  the  Church,  was  quite  distinct  from  their  miraculous 
powers,  and  was  designed  to  be  perpetual.  That  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  their  disciples ;  punished 

them 
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them,  if  occasion  required,  by  spiritual  censures,  and  by  exclusion 
from  spiritual  privileges.  That  in  addition  to  this  judicial  autho- 
rity, they  performed  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  assumed 
the  power  of  confirmation  and  ordination,  as  peculiar  to  their 
own  order.  Such,  exclusive  of  especial  gifts  and  graces,  was 
their  ordinary  authority  as  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
this  authority  they  committed  to  others,  who  were  to  act  as  their 
successors.  The  Episcopal  form  of  government,  therefore,  was 
of  Apostolic  institution  ;  and  nothing  has  occurred  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
ment, or  to  diminish  its  necessity.  At  the  close  of  this  Lecture, 
the  author,  with  great  temperance  and  judgment,  repels  that  im- 
putation so  frequently  cast  upon  the  English  Clergy,  that  they 
endeavour,  after  the  example  of  Popish  priests,  to  inculcate  a 
blind  submission  to  themselves,  as  to  infallible  guides. 

"  The  Church  of  England,"  says  Mr.  Spry,  "  makes  no  pre- 
tence herself  to  such  infallibility ;  she  requires  ne  such  submission. 
Her  priesthood  is  composed  of  men,  who  far  from  presuming  to 
lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  are  well  aware  that  they  also  are  com- 
passed with  infirmities ;  and,  if  they  desire  to  be  highly  esteemed 
in  love,  of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to  teach,  seek  not  this 
tribute  as  due  to  their  personal  merit  or  holiness,  but  for  the  sake 
of  that  work,  to  which  they  have  been  ordained. 

*  But  though  ready  to  confess  that  their  treasure  is  committed 
td  them  '  in  earthen  vessels,'  and  that  *  the  excellency  of  the 
power  is  of  God,'  and  not  of  themselves,  they  know  from  whom 
they  have  received  it :  and  while  they  deeply  feel  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility under  which  they  are  bound  to  dispense  it,  for  the  edi- 
fying of  those  entrusted  to  their  superinteudance,  they  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  *  ambassadors  of  Christ.'  They  desire  to  be 
obeyed  no  farther  than  their  directions  are  founded  upon  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God;  but  they  fearlessly  declare,  that,  within 
these  limits,  they  have  a  legitimate  authority,  which  no  man  can 
disregard  or  disobey,  but  at  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  displeasure 
from  whom  it  is  derived. 

u  They  therefore  deem  themselves  empowered,  nay  bound,  to 
*  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort,'  with  all  authority  ;  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints'  in  all 
its  primitive  purity;  to  persuade  their  flocks  to  mutual  love  and  to 
good  works,  to  maintain  •  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,'  and  to  dwell  together  as  brethren,  in  the  profession  of  one 
common  religion,  in  the  nourishment  of  one  common  hope,  in 
dutiful  obedience  to  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them,  a6  com- 
missioned by  him,  who  alone  is  '  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,'  even  Christ  Jesus. 

«*  Considering  themselves  to  be  the  appointed  guardians  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  they  must  labour  to  support  it;  but  while,  in  imita- 
tion 
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tion  of  those  from  whom  their  authority  has  been  transmitted,  they 
*  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,'  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  they  will  ever  remember,  that  *  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  are  not  carnal.' 

"  They  are  the  ministers  of  him,  who  was  not  sent  '  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  ;'  and  therefore,  although  it  behoves 
them  patiently  to  argue  with  the  doubting,  firmly  to  remonstrate 
against  error,  and  boldly  to  reprove  the  gainsayer  and  the  blas- 
phemer ;  still  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  they  have  no  license 
to  proceed ;  and  they  who,  unconvinced  by  their  arguments,  or 
uninfluenced  by  their  exhortations,  prefer  to  walk  in  the  way  which 
their  own  conscientious,  though,  as  we  believe,  mistaken  views  of 
Christianity  incline  them  to  pursue,  must  be  left  to  hrs  judgment, 
who  '  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  and  considereth  that  we  are 
but  dust.'  "     P.  66. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  second  Lecture,  without 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Notes  xxvi.  and  xxx. 
The  latter  of  these  consists  of  two  very  clear  and  argumentative 
passages  from  "  Hobart's  Apology  for  the  Apostolic  order,  and 
its  advocates,"  a  book  which  deserves  the  diligeut  examination 
of  every  student  in  Theology.  The  twenty-sixth  note  comprises 
an  admirable  view  of  the  argument  against  the  validity  of  presby- 
terian  ordination,  which  has  frequently  been  defended  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  passage  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  14-  We  have  never 
seen  this  argument  so  neatly  compressed,  and  placed  in  so  clear 
a<  light,  as  by  Mr.  Spry  in  the  note  before  us. 

In  the  next  Sermon  it  is  maintained,  that  agreement  in  Faith 
and  Doctrine  is  essential  to  Unity.  If  it  be  granted  that  God 
has  revealed  his  will  to  mankiud,  it  follows  that  this  revelatiou 
admits  only  of  one  precise  and  definite  meaning.  For  nothing 
discordant,  or  in  any  degree  equivocal,  can  proceed  from  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfections.  However,  then,  either  from  ignorance  or 
prejudice,  men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  sense  of  that  Scripture  can  be  but  one.  As  there 
is  n  one  Lord,"  so  is  there  "  one  Faith."  To  afBrm  that  men 
professing  "different  articles  of  Faith,  can  be  joined  together  ir 
Christian  unity,  is  an  absolute  contradiction.  They  may  enter- 
tain towards  each  other  the  most  cordial  sentiments  of  affection 
and  good  will,  but  this  alone  will  not  constitute  Christian  unity. 
No  unity  existed  between  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  wounded 
Jew,  but  the  Jew  was  not  the  less  an  object  of  benevolence  and 
compassion. 

"  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive,  that  real  unity  can  exist; 
without  the  one  faith  is  preserved ;  and  all  attempts  to  promote  it 
by  stifling  controversies,  and  concealing  breaches  which  we  can- 
not heal ;  by  unwarrantable  compromises,  or  mere  external  con- 
ciliation \ 
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ciliation ;  will  either  wholly  fail,  or  will  produce,  at  best,  a  tem- 
porary union,  by  the  permanent  sacrifice  of  truth.  The  history  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  sufficiently  proved  to  all  who  are  inclined  to 
learn  wisdom  from  experience,  that  there  can  be  no  real  concord 
among  Christians,  but  that  which  is  built,  as  the  unanimity  of  the 
first  converts  at  Jerusalem  was,  upon  a  stedfast  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel."     P.  97.. 

In  the  fourth  Lecture,  Mr.  Spry  inquires  how  far  agreement 
in  modes  of  worship  is  essential  to  unity.  The  first  mention,  he 
observes,  which  is  made  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  Christians,  as 
a  connected  body,  is  accompanied  by  a  clear  indication  of  the 
principles  of  their  union.  "  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
Apostles' doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayers."  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  use  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, ai;d  of  the  same  public  devotions,  prevailed  among  the 
first  professors  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
that  they  must  also  prevail  in  all  subsequent  ages,  if  Christian 
unity  is  to  be  preserved.  Every  Church  possesses  authority  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  worship, 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  the  enactment  of  any  thing  contrary 
to  God's  written  word.  Where  this  limitation  is  scrupulously 
observed,  the  members  of  each  Church  are  bound  to  conform  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  observance ;  and  every  wilful  and 
systematic  departure  from  such  rules,  involves  a  breach  of  Chris- 
tian  unity.  "  If  men  break  the  bond  of  unity,"  says  Hooker, 
<(  whereby  the  body  of  the  Church  is  coupled  and  knit  in  one.  as 
they  do  which  wilfully  forsake  all  external  communion  with  saints 
in  holy  exercises,  purely  and  orderly  established  in  the  Church, 
this  is  to  separate  themselves  by  schism."  [See  Note  lx.]  In 
this  sermon,  also,  the  argument  for  an  established  form  of  prayer 
is  clearly  stated,  and  brought  home,  we  should  think,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  every  one,  who  is  disposed  to  give  the  subject  an 
impartial  hearing.  Some  slight  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  discourse,  might  perhaps  render  the  whole  more  regular  and 
perspicuous.  As  the  Sacraments  are  ordinances  which  every 
Christian  Church  is  bound  to  maintain,  it  would  seem  natural  to 
consider  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  explain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  in  matters  of 
inferior  moment.  According  to  this  suggestion  the  latter  part  of 
the  Lecture,  from  page  124  to  IS7,  would  be  placed  first,  and 
the  former  part  from  page  1 12  to  124,  would  follow  in  its  course. 
This  point,  however,  may  reasonably  admit  of  a  question  ;  and 
and  we  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  clearness  of  Mr.  Spry's 
conceptions,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  that  we  feel  very 
diffident  in  attempting  to  correct  him. 

The  fifth  Lecture  is  highly  important.     It  relates  to  the  causes 

of 
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of  disunion,  and  presents  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  as  can  hardly 
fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  sober  and  intelligent  men. 
The  favourite  topics,  we  know,  of  those  who  dissent  from  our 
established  Church,  are  the  corruption  of  her  doctrine  and  the 
negligence  of  her  clergy.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  records 
of  the  Apostolical  Church,  that  schism  has  reared  its  head, 
where  no  such  causes  could  possibly  exist.  The  Church  of  Co- 
rinth was  disturbed  by  schismatical  teachers,  when  it  was  under 
the  personal  superintendance  of  St.  Paul  himself.  The  causes 
of  disunion,  therefore,  will  not  be  found  in  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  in  the  frailties  and  defects  of  it's  teachers,  but  rather 
in  those  haughty  and  carnal  propensities  of  human  nature,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  rectify  and  restrain.  It  is  to  the 
pride  of  superior  wisdom,  and  to  the  conceit  of  super-eminent 
holiness,  that  schism  may  for  the  most  part  be  ultimately  ascribed* 
Hence  men  are  led  to  imagine  that  they  are  doing  God  service, 
while  in  reality  they  f  are  carnal,  and  walk  as  men." 

"  The  proper  line  of  discrimination  however  must  be  carefully 
drawn,  that  due  credit  for  conscientious  motives  may  be  given  to 
many  who  have  separated  from  the  Church;  that  ample  allowances 
may  be  made  for  prejudices  of  education,  and  for  all  the  various 
circumstances  which  give  a  tone  and  colour  to  human  opinion,  and 
often  imperceptibly  bias  the  judgment,  and  prevent  the  free  exer- 
tion of  the  reasoning  faculty.  We  may  humbly  hope  that  a  mer- 
ciful God,  who  knows  whereof  we  are  made,  and  alone  can  mark 
the  operation  of  those  secret  springs  which  actuate  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  will  look  with  an  eye  of  mercy  upon  all  whoso  wander 
from  his  fold  ;  and  thus  hoping,  we  shall  remember  that  he  who 
taught  us  '  not  to  judge  or  set  at  nought  our  brother,'  taught  us 
also  to  desire  and  to  seek  the  good  of  all.  In  our  conduct  therefore 
and  demeanour  towards  individuals,  whatever  may  be  their  religious 
opinions  or  profession,  we  are  to  hold  the  truth  in  love  ;  neither 
compromising  it  from  tenderness  to  those  by  whom  it  is  rejected, 
nor  tempted  by  our  zeal  for  its  support  to  forget  the  great  duty  of 
charity.  For  though  the  Scriptures  declare  that,  all  divisions  among 
Christians  originally  spring  from  the  same  evil  root  of  pride,  yet 
divisions  once  produced  may  be  perpetuated  upon  less  reprehensible 
principles ;  and  however  the  first  authors  of  heresies  or  schisms 
may  be  amenable  to  that  fearful  woe  denounced  by  our  Saviour 
himself  against  those  who  cause  offences;  yet  we  trust  that  many, 
whom  their  persuasions  or  example  may  have  led  into  error  ;  many, 
who  have  received  it  as  an  hereditary  possession,  and  seem  scarcely 
to  have  possessed  the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  those  prejudices,  in  which  education  and  habit 
have  involved  them ;  may  be  exempted  from  much  of  their  guilt 
and  their  condemnation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  our  duty  cannot 
be  mistaken;  *  as  far  as  li^th  in  us,  we  must  live  peaceably'  with 
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such  persons,  though  we  condemn  then*  errors  ;  and  white  we  dfor?* 
tend  earnestly  for  the  discipline  as  well  as  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
as  becomes  its  appointed  guardians;  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  we  should  never  cease  to  pour  forth  our  earnest  pr  iyers 
to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  recall  them  to  the  truth."  P.  1.52. 

Disdaining,  then,  all  intention  of  censuring  the  motives  of 
others,  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  have 
produced  so  many  divisions  in  the  Church,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  foreign  Reformers,  he  justly  observes,  we  e  in  the  first 
instance  impressed  with  an  high  veneration  for  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  being  compelled,  as  they  thought,  by  circumstances 
to  deviate  from  it,  they  soon  became  enamoured  of  their  own 
work.  In  their  zeal  against  Popery,  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
abjure  every  rite,  ordinance,  and  institution,  which  had  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thus  episcopal  government  was 
superseded  ;  Calvin's  Catechism  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  the  Liturgy  was  hastily  renounced  ;  and  a 
rooted  opinion  was  formed  that  in  "  Geneva  alone  God's  word 
was  truly  preached."  Multitudes  of  English  Protestants,  who 
had  fled  to  the  Continent  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  re- 
turned from  exile  on  the  accession  of  her  sister,  fraught  with  all 
the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  the  Genevan  school,  and  soon 
began  to  disturb  the  peace  of  that  "  soundest  portion  of  the  Re- 
formation," which  had  been  established  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley. 

"  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  fatal  discord,  which  from  that 
time  continued  to  trouble  the  Church,  and  had  once  nearly  ef- 
fected its  destruction.  The  introduction  of  a  purer  doctrine,  of  a 
more  scriptural  liturgy,  and  a  more  efficient  discipline,  were  the 
professed  objects  of  its  first  promoters  ;  and  in  charity  we  must 
suppose  that  they  were  persuaded,  that  the  alterations  for  which 
they  contended  were  real  improvements ;  we  must  believe  them  to 
have  been  sincere  in  their  intentions,  though  mistaken  in  their  con- 
duct. But  had  their  zeal  been  tempered  by  discretion,  bad  they 
duly  weighed  the  value  of  that  humble  mind,  which  thinks  so- 
berly of  itself  and  its  own  attainments,  surely  they  would  not  have 
refused  to  sacrifice  their  own  private  fancies  tQ  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  those  who  had  the  rule  over  them.  Had  they  considered, 
that  the  peace  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  wantonly  disturbed,  and 
that  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  strife  and  division  will  ever  at- 
tach to  those  who  unnecessarily  resist  established  authority,  would 
they  not  at  least  have  hesitated,  before  they  suffered  their  intempe- 
rate opposition  to  appointments  confessedly  lawful,  to  involve 
them  in  a  responsibility  so  tremendous."     P.  166. 

We  should  extract  all  the  remaining  pages  of  this  admirable 
Lecture,  if  we  were  only  to  consult  our  own  inclination  and 
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taste.  It  displays,  within  a  short  compass,  a  profound  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  history,  and  is  singularly  adapted  to  the 
edification  of  the  present  age.  If  men  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  annals  of  their  religion  ;  rf  they  were  accustomed  to 
trace  up  heresy  and  schism  to  their  very  source  ;  and  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  those,  who  in  various  ages  have  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  subversion  of  religious  harmony  and  peace  ;  much 
would  already  be  effected  towards  the  restoration  of  unity,  and 
the  correction  of  delusive  opinions  on  the  subject.  For  whe- 
ther we  look  to  that  false  apostle  who  opposed  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth,  or  to  Alius,  who  divided  the  Christian  world;  whe- 
ther we  contemplate  the  character  of  Cartwright,  of  Brown, 
or  of  Baxter  :  whether  we  listen  to  the  rhapsodies  of  Hugh 
Peters,  or  of  George  Whitfield,  the  result  is  still  the  same. 
Under  whatever  modifications  the  spirit  of  schism  has  appeared, 
it  may  be  traced  up  to  a  conceit  of  superior  holiness  and  wis- 
dom ;  which,  assuming  its  peculiar  colour  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age,  and  the  situation  of  individuals,  has  so  fre- 
quently seduced  the  minds  of  men,  and  carried  desolation  into 
the  Christian  fold. 

The  next  point  which  Mr.  Spry  undertakes  to  prove,  is,  that 
our  own  Chinch  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  schism  by  which  her 
peace  has  been  disturbed.  This  discussion  seems  to  involve  the 
main  question  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissen- 
ters, and  it  is  managed  by  our  author  with  his  usual  temperance 
and  judgment,  if  it  were  probable  that  our  journal  should  fall 
in  the  way  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  Dissenter,  we  would  re- 
commend this  Lecture  to  his  most  attentive  perusal,  not  from  an 
ostentatious  desire  of  shewing  what  a  mass  of  evidence  and  ar- 
gument we  can  produce,  but  from  an  affectionate  regard  to  his 
spiritual  interest,  and  from  a  sincere  wish  to  liberate  the  minds 
of  men,  as  far  as  possible,  from  unreasonable  prejudice  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects.  If  Mr.  Spry's  observations  in 
this  discourse  should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  most  vio- 
lent Dissenter  would,  perhaps,  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of 
Ellis,  Sprint,  Sparke,  and  that  great  subverter  of  all  establish- 
ments, Richard  Baxter*  himself.     These  men   exerted   them- 


*  The  learning  and  ability  of  this  celebrated  man,  seem  to  have 
obtained  a  much  higher  degree  of  reputation  for  him  than  his  real 
character  can  justify.  We  have  no  great  veneration  for  those  wor- 
thies, who  sanctify  rebellion  and  murder  whji  the  name  of  religion. 
Of  these  Mr.  Baxter  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished ;  and  if 
our  readers  wish  for  satisfaction  on  the  point,  we  beg  to  refer  thera 
to  Sikes's  Discourse  on  Parochial  Communion,  page  133,  &e. 

D  selves, 
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selves,  with  no  common  industry  and  zeal,  in  promoting  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church  of  England,  but  they  also  deplored  the 
evil  consequences  of  division.  Of  this  fact  very  curious  evi- 
dence may  be  found  in  Mr.  Spry's  Appendix,  particularly  in 
the  cvn,  cxv,  and  ex  vith  note*.  From  such  confessions,  and 
from  a  minute  examination  of  the  history  of  our  Church,  it 
will  be  found  thai  her  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  her  rebellious' 
children  is  fully  established. 

"  With  that  temperate  spirit  of  true  charity,  which  becomes  the 
moderation  of  her  character,  she  has  ever  been  ready,  as  far  as  a 
due  regard  for  her  own  security  would  allow,  to  promote  every 
measure  of  toleration  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  must 
now  be  considered  as  formally  separated  from  her  fold.  To  the 
candid  and  impartial  among  this  class  of  Christians  we  may  confi- 
dently appeal  for  the  full  confirmation  of  this  truth.  The  sense  of 
political  inferiority  may  irritate  the  ambitious,  or  the  decent  splen- 
dour of  our  national  establishment  mortify  the  envious  ;  the  tongue 
of  the  adversary  may  be  sharpened  by  occasional  controversy,  or 
temporary  clamour  may  be  excited  by  the  firmness  with  which 
every  attempt  to  remove  the  barriers  of  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution has  been  resisted  :  but  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  dis- 
senting brethren  have  never  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  that 
they  have  always  felt  themselves  most  secure  under  its  tolerant  su- 
premacy ;  and  that,  if  political  power  or  influence  must  be  be- 
stowed exclusively  on  any  one  class  of  Christians,  to  the  Church 
•f  Englaud  alone  it  can  be  safely  confided."     P.  209. 

In  the  next  Lecture,  a  verv  correct  and  luminous  view  is  taken 
of  those  ineffectual  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  unity,  which 
have  been  adopted  at  various  periods  since  the  Reformation. 
Thejirst  of  these  are  such  as  have  had  for  their  object  the  re- 
union of  Protestants  and  Papists.  Under  the  second,  are 
ranked  the  attempts  to  restore  unity  among  tl*e  different  classes 
of  Protestants  in  foreign  countries.  The  third,  comprise  the 
various  plans  which  have  been  proposed,  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  dissenting  brethren.  It  is 
then  shewn  that  these  various  schemes  have  failed,  not  because 
unit)'  itself  is  a  mere  illusion,  and  can  never  be  attained,  but 
because  its  true  principles  have  not  been  understood.  The  third 
of  these  topics  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
applies  most  immediately  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time;  and  to  this  part  of  the  7th  Lecture  we  would  especially 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  *.  We  have  perused  it  with 
i - 

*  The  notes  upon  this  Lecture  are  particularly  important.  They 
icem  to  have  been  selected  from  a  very  extensive  range  of  authors 
♦vith  singular  felicity,  and  to  throw  the  strongest  light  upon  the 
wsbject  of  discussion. 
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the  highest  satisfaction,  and  are  really  happy  to  find  that  our  own 
notions  of  I  his  matter  are  in  perfect  unison  with  those  of  Mr. 
Spry.  On  the  subject  of  the  comprehension,  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  views  of  Archbishops  Sancroft  and  Wake,  were 
far  more  sound,  temperate,  and  apostolic,  than  those  of  Bur- 
net and  Hoadley.  The  latter  prelate,  indeed,  has  departed  so 
entirely  from  every  principle  of  Christian  unity,  that  if  his  plans 
had  been  accomplished,  the  Church  of  England  must  have  fal- 
len to  the  dust :  and  even  Burnet,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous guide  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  government,  particu- 
larly in  the  article  of  subscription.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Law 
will  for  ever  exist  as  an  antidote  to  the  theory  of  Hoadley  ; 
and  every  thing  which  Burnet  has  urged  to  encourage  and  justify 
a  loose  subscription  to  the  articles,  is  confuted  in  Dr.  Binckes's 
Prefatory  Discourse,  and  in  Dr.  Waterland's  Case  of  Arian 
Subscription.  The  latter  treatise,  indeed,  was  not  written  ex- 
pressly in  confutation  of  Burnet ;  but,  like  every  other  produc- 
tion of  the  same  hand,  it  is  matchless  in  its  kind.  It  probes  the 
question  to  its  very  foundation  ;  confutes  every  objection  that 
deserves  an  answer ;  and  proves  most  completely,  that  an  honest 
man  can  only  subscribe  to  the  articles  in  their  real  and  unso- 
phisticated sense. 

The  concluding  Lecture  contains  some  judicious  remarks  on 
the -means  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  in  the  present  state  of 
tilings,  for  the  promotion  of  unity ;  and  many  salutary  cautions, 
that  we  do  not  injure  the  cause  we  are  desirous  of  serving,  from 
mere  want  of  judgment  and  deliberation.  Having  already  given 
a  full  view  of  the  author's  opinion  on  the  nature  and  constituent 
parts  of  Christian  unity,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  analyse  the 
recapitulation  of  his  argument  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tract one  more  passage,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  our  own 
feelings  and  taste,  than  with  a  view  to  display  the  style  and  sen- 
timents of  the  author. 

°  It  is  our  peculiar  blessing  to  have  been  educated  in  a  Church, 
where  the  doctrine  which  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  was  explained  and  recorded  by  his  Apostles,  still  continues  to 
be  preached.  Her  confessions,  her  liturgy,  her  hierarchy,  all 
have  been  tried  in  the  fire,  and  all  have  stood  the  test  with  undi- 
minished brightness.  In  this  Church  then,  if  any  where  in  the 
world,  the  purity  of  apostolic  truth  and  order  yet  remains.  This 
is  not,  I  trust,  the  language  of  vain  confidence,  but  of  sober  con- 
viction :  it  speaks  an  opinion,  not  founded  merely  upon  the  eulo- 
gies of  her  friends  ;  but  on  the  acknowledgments  of  many  who  are 
independent  of  her  authority,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  her  by 
local  situation.  It  affirms  no  more  than  her  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies, even  in  the   rage  and  fury  of  their  controversial  warfare, 
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nave  been  unable  to  disprove.  Some  of  these,  while  they  dis- 
turbed her  peace,  never  ventured  to  impute  to  her  fundamental 
errors  in  doctrine,  nor  sinful  terms  of  communion ;  while  they  ha- 
zarded her  very  existence,  for  the  sake  of  a  speculative  purity, 
some  even  bore  testimony  against  the  sin  of  dividing  from  her; 
and  allowed  that  the  points  in  which  they  urged  improvement, 
were  such  as  neither  affected  her  title  to  be  reckoned  a  true  and 
sound  Church  of  Christ,  nor,  if  they  were  retained,  would  justify 
separation.  Nurtured  then  in  such  a  Church,  called,  as  many  of 
us  already  are,  and  as  many  more  will  be,  by  profession,  to  teach 
and  defend  her  doctrines ;  and  bound  as  we  all  are,  even  by  the 
laws  of  self-preservation,  to  uphold  that  society,  of  which  we  form 
apart;  shall  we  hesitate  to  determine  how  we  are  to  seek  for 
peace ;  or  can  we  find  a  surer  road  to  it,  than  by  maintaining  that 
truth,  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  the  bulwark?  We  may 
indeed  earnestly  endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  conci- 
liate the  affections  of  those,  who  now  are  leagued  against  her  ;  but 
if  to  accomplish  this  be  beyond  our  power,  what  remains,  but  to 
preserye  concord  within  her  walls  ?  to  look  well  to  her  defences, 
that  no  adversary  overpass  them  in  the  guise  of  friendship,  and 
sow  dissension  even  in  her  palaces  and  in  her  streets  ?  From  exter- 
nal attacks  she  has,  comparatively,  little  to  apprehend ;  but  if  the 
time  should  come,  when  her  own  internal  harmony  is  disturbed; 
when  differences  arise  among  her  defenders ;  and  the  faith,  which 
she  is  called  upon  to  preserve,  is  evil  spoken  of,  and  corrupted  by 
her  own  children ;  then  will  the  pillars  of  truth  be  undermined, 
and  the  sanctuary  of  peace  will  be  brought  to  desolation.  Happy 
indeed  would  it  be  for  the  whole  Christian  world,  if  all  who  pro- 
fess the  common  faith  could  love  as  brethren  :  and  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  be  devised,  more  likely  to  promote  an  object  so  uni- 
versally desired,  than  the  example  of  one  Church  at  least,  '  built 
as  a  city  which  is  at  unity  in  itself?*  or  how  can  we  contribute  to 
raise  such  an  edifice  more  securely,  than  by  adhering,  with  the 
steadiness  and  sincerity  of  conviction,  to  the  faith,  the  worship, 
and  the  discipline,  which  we  have  solemnly  bound  ourselves  to 
support?"     P.  281. 

Having  trespassed  so  long  on  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we 
hardly  feel  justified  in  making  further  observations.  To  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  these  Lectures  will  give  the  most  ample  satis- 
faction. Toothers,  who  from  ignorance  of  antiquity,  or  from 
the  prejudices  of  education,  have  imbibed  a  dislike  to  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  we  cannot  recommend  a  more  temperate  and 
instructive  volume.  No  parade  of  learning,  indeed,  is  here  to 
be  found  ;  no  high  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  ;  but  for  this 
reason  the  work  is  more  learned,  and  more  wise ;  far  better 
adapted  to  carry  conviction  with  it,  and  to  take  its  place  among 

the 
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the  higher  productions  of  modern  theology.  The  argument  of' 
these  Lectures  obviously  applies  to  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
day  ;  but  Mr.  Spry  has  also  written  for  posterity.  He  has 
taken  up  an  unpopular  subject;  and  has  most  successfully  endea- 
voured to  distinguish  the  true  principles  of  unity,  from  those 
wild  notions  of  universal  philanthropy  with  which  they  are  so 
frequently  confounded.  The  principles  here  maintained,  we  are 
well  persuaded,  are  those  which  can  alone  tend  to  the  honour  of 
God's  name,  the  stability  of  his  Church,  and  the  ediiication  of 
his  creatures.  They  may  be  unpalatable  to  the  morbid  taste  of 
the  times,  but  they  must  be  maintained,  or  the  name  and  the 
substance  of  Christianity  will  perish  together.  We  honour  the 
Writer  who  disdains  to  court  popularity,  at  the  expence  of  prin- 
ciple and  truth  :  and  who  labours,  with  unaffected  zeal,  to  en- 
force those  doctrines  which  he  well  knows  are  essential  to  tlie 
preservation  of  true  religion.  We  are  alive,  as  we  humbly  trust, 
to  the  dictates  of  Christian  charity,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
words  ;  but  we  do  not  carry  our  tenderness  towards  man  to  such 
an  extravagant  height,  as  to  forget  the  frailty  of  his  heart,  or  the 
fallibility  of  his  understanding.  Charity,  we  believe,  requires 
no  such  conditions.  She  distinguishes  always,  to  the  best  of  her 
ability,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice :  she  promotes 
the  one,  and  discountenances  the  other,  with  equal  energy  and  zeal. 
She  is  conspicuous  at  once  for  firmness  and  moderation  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  defending  her  own  principles  against  the  errors  of  the 
weak,  and  the  designs  of  the  wicked  ;  on  the  other,  exercising 
towards  all  mankind  a  spirit  of  candour  and  mildness,  unpol- 
luted by  malice,  duplicity,  and  revenge.  She  is  gentle  without 
weakness,  and  resolute  without  animosity.  Charity,  then,  in 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  much  more  exalted  and 
definite  principle  than  mere  philanthropy.  It  must  be  founded 
on  religion,  and  regulated  always  by  those  laws  and  limitations 
which  the  scriptures  prescribe.  If  it  is  otherwise  constituted, 
it  will  be  more  like  the  dictate  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  than 
of  a  sober  understanding  and  a  virtuous  heart.  We  close  the 
present  article  in  the  language  of  that  illustrious  ornament  of 
our  Church,  Bishop  Sanderson*. 

"  I  should  require  and  charge  my  brethren  of  the  clergy,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  God,  the  Church,  and  their  own 
consciences,  that  they  would  approve  their  faithfulness  in  the  mi- 
nistry, by  giving  their  best  diligence  to  inform  the  judgments  of 
God's  people  aright ;  and,  as  in  love  to  their  souls  they  are  bound, 


*  Sermon  XI,     Ad  Aulam, 
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that  they  would  not  humour  them  in  their  pernicious  errors,  nor 
suffer  them  to  continue  therein  for  want  of  their  rebuke,  either  in 
public  teaching,  or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  have  opportunity,  in 
private  discourse.'' 


Art.   IV.     Manfred,  a   Dramatic  Poem.      By  Lord  Byron. 
Svo.     33.  6d.     pp.80.     Murray.      1817. 

JidCCE  iterum  Crispimis ;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  plain 
English,  "  Lord  Byron  again."  In  his  last  publication,  the 
noble  Lord  informed  us,  that  he  was  holding  converse  witli  a 
race  of  superior  spirits,  but  we  little  thought  that  he  would  so 
soon  have  acquainted  us  with  the  particulars  of  his  interview. 
As  may  readily  be  imagined,  in  the  production  before  us,  we 
have  the  old  story  over  again  in  a  form  somewhat  novel — a  sort 
of  dramatic  romance,  or  romantic  drama — with  new  scenery  and 
machinery — but  with  dresses  and  decorations  rather  ancient. 
We  have  Mungo,  as  usual,  in  his  black  coul — "  weary  and 
dreary" — <(  maddening  and  saddening" — "  disdaining  and  com- 
plaining." But  lest  cur  remarks  should,  grow  as  tedious  and 
stale  as  the  subject  which  has  so  often  produced  them,  we  shall 
loiter  no  longer  on  the  beaten  ground,  but  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  noble  Lord's  first  offering  to  the  tragic  muse, 
in  all  laudable  anxiety  to  witness  the  effect  of  Don  Bilioso  m 
buskins,  or  of  the  dumps  dramatized. 

"  ACT  I. 

"  SCENE    I. 

"  Manfred  alone— Scene,  a  Gothic  gallery— Time  midnight. 
"  Man.  The  lamp  must  be  replenish'd,  but  even  the$ 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch  : 
My  slumbers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not:  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within  ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise  ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 

A  powei 
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A  power  to  make  these  subject  10  itself — 

But  they  avail  cot:  I  have  done  men  good, 

And  1  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 

But  this  avail'd  not:  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  avail'd  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life, 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all- nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  :0n  the  earth. — 

Now  to  my  task* — 

"  Mysterious  Agency ! 
■Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light— 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Gf  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  .pall  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise !  appear ! 

[y/  pause. 
They  come  not  yet.— Now  by  .the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying, — Rise  !  appear  ! AppeaH 

(  A  fame. 
If  it  be  so — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  star  condemned, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish 'd  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  :the  eternal  space  ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  ]&  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear!"     P.  7. 

The  opening  lines  have  little  in  them  to  please  and  little 
to  offend.  In  the  invocation  our  readers  will  clearly  perceive, 
that  Lord  Byron  had  the  Prospero  of  Shakespeare  in  his 
view,  but  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his 
imitation.  How  can  a  "  spirit  dwell  in  subtler  essence?" 
T-'he  essence  of  a  spirit  may  perhaps  be  called  subtle  ;  but  how 
a  spirit,  or  any  thing  else,  can  dwell  in  essence  (except  it  be  of 
.anchovies),  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  And  again,  after 
having  described  the  tops  of  inaccessible  mountains  as  the 
haunt  of  his  spirit,  when  he  tells  us,  that  to  them  "  earth's  and 
ocean's  caves  are  familiar  things,"  he  indulges  in  what  is  com- 
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monly  termed  an  antidimnx.  We  rather  imagine  that  earth's 
and  ocean's  caves  are  equally  familiar  to  a  very  inferior  order  of 
beings,  unless  smugglers  are  supernatural  agents,  and  their 
spirits  a-kin  to  those  of  his  Lordship.  .After  this  invocation,. 
however,  seven  spirits  are  heard  to  sing  and  demand  his  plea- 
sure. They  are  invisible,  and  the  appearance  of  a  distant  star  is 
the  only  signal  of  their  presence.  He  requires  of  them  forgetful- 
ness  of  himself  and  or  his  crimes. 

"  Spirit.     If,  as  tbou  says't,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  cal!  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us, 

"  Man.  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

"  Spiiut.  Say; 

What  we  possess  we  offer  ;  it  is  thine  : 
Bethink  ere  tliou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of  days— 

"  Man.  Accursed!  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone! 

'*  SprniT.  Yet  pause:  being  here,  our  will  would  do  thee 
service ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

"  Man.  No,  none  :  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we  part— - 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters  ; .  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star  ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 

"  Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form— in  that  we  will  appear. 
.    '*  Man.  1  have  no  choice;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting. — Come  ! 
"  Seventh  Spirit.  (  Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful Jemale 

figure.)    Behold ! 

"  Man.  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy. — I  will  clasp  thee, 

A;ni  we  again  will  be {The figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd  ! 

[Manfred falls  senseless,"    P.  15, 

The  whole  of  this  is  well  conceived,  and  displays  more  real 
originality  than  any  olher  part  of  the  drama.     After  this  an  in- 
cantation 
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cantation  is  heard,  in  winch  all  the  curses  within  the  power  of 
man  to  conceive,  are  pronounced  upon  the  head  of  Manfred. 
The  noble  Lord's  inventive  powers  never  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  when  they  are  employed  in  execration. 

The  second  scene  carries  us  to  the  mountain  of  the  Jungfrau, 
where  we  find  Manfred  again  solitary  and  sulky.  A  soliloquy 
ensues,  which  concludes  with  the  wish,  that  his  soul  had  been 
<(  the  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound,"  born  and  dying  with  the  tone 
that  made  it.  After  this  very  sentimental,  but  somewhat  silly 
wish,  a  chamois  hunter  appears,  who  rescues  him  from  suicide, 
by  seizing  him  in  the  act  of  precipitating  himself  from  the  rocks, 
and  thus  ends  Act  the  first.  The  second  Act  brings  us  to  a 
cottage  amidst  the  Bernese  Alps,  where  we  encounter  again 
both  Manfred  and  his  preserver.  The  ravings  of  the  former, 
somewhat  alarm  the  simplicity  of  the  latter,  who  considers  him, 
and  with  some  justice,  as  a  little  cracked.  In  the  course  of  the 
dialogue,  however,  a  few  pretty  lines  occur,  which  we  willingly 
present  to  our  readers. 

"  C  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  > 

"  Man.  Myself,  and  thee— a  peasant  of  the  Alps-— 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free  ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep  ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph  ; 
This  do  I  see— and  then  I  look  within—"  P.  29. 

In  the  second  scene  we  have  Manfred  still — and  talking  more 
nonsense  than  ever. 

"    SCENE    II. 

"  A  lower  valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract. 

"  Enter  Manfred. 

f*  It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
.And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness  «• 

I  should 
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I  should  be  Sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her.'*  P.  31 . 

To  this  passage  a  note  is  added,  explaining  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  Iris,  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents,  which  descend  so  low,  that  a 
man  may  walk  into  it.  The  two  first  lines  give  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  this  appearance ;  but  surely  never  was  there  in  language 
an  inflation  more  empty  and  unintelligible  than  in  the  verses 
which  succeed.  The  noble  Lord  has  contrived  to  burlesque, 
whether  intentionally  or  not  we  cannot  say,  one  of  the  grandest 
images  in  Holy  Writ.  Among  other  lessons  which  his  Lordship 
might  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  he  might  be  taught  at  least  a 
little  tasle ;  a  quality  of  which,  in  common  with  many  others 
which  those  aforesaid  Scriptures  inculcate,  he  appears  to  stand 
in  no  little  need.  In  a  former  part  of  his  drama,  his  Lordship 
has  taken  an  idea  from  Milton,  and  spoilt  it.  Milton,  after 
Virgil,  has  described  the  fallen  spirits  on  the  shores  of  the  in-* 
fernal  lake, 

"  who  lay  intrancM 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  which  strow  the  brooks 
Of  Vallombiosa. 

But  what  says  Lord  Byron  of  the  ocean  of  hell, 

"  Whoge  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore 
"  Heaped  with  the  damn'd  like  2)ebb!es." 

A  happy  improvement  upon  Virgil  and  Milton.  We  will 
give  him  free  leave  however  to  engraft  his  own  brilliant  ideas 
upon  Virgil  and  Milton,  but  we  must  protest  against  a  burlesque 
upon  Holy  Writ,  even  though  it  be  bad  taste  alone  which  ad^ 
vises  the  indulgence. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  drama.  Manfred  calls  up  the  witch 
of  the  Alps,  and  informs  her,  that  his  misery  arises  from  having 
broken  the  heart  of  a  beloved  object ;  he  requires  her  assist- 
ance; she  demands  in  return  a  promise  of  obedience  to  her 
will.  This  is  refused,  and  she  disappears,  and  the  scene  ends 
with  a  soliloquy  of  the  usual  length  and  of  the  usual  matter.  The 
third  scene  carries  us  to  the  Jungfrau  mountains,  where  we  are 
introduced  to  three  new  personages  in  the  drama,  the  three 
Destinies.  Here  was  a  happy  opportunity  to  express  the  usual 
indignation  of  the  parti/,  at  any  attempt  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  and  the  noble  Lord  has  not  neglected  it. 

*'  Enter 
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"  Enter  Nemesis. 
'*'  First  Des.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been? — ■ 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

"  Nkm.  I  was  detain'd  repairing  sliattered  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge  ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away. 
We  have  outstaid  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds  ! 

[Exeunt."     P.  43. 

In  the  fourth  scene  we  are  dazzled  with  a  blaze  of  new  and 
brilliant  light. 

"    SCENE    IV. 

"  The  hall  of  Arimanes—Arimanes  on  his  throne,  a  globe  ofjire, 
surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

'*  Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

**  Hail  to  our  Master ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air!  — 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh— and  the  clouds  reply  in-thunder; 
He  gazeth— from  his  glance  the  sun-beams  flee; 

He  nioveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanos  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies  ; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice  ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute  ;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is!"      P.  44. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  idea  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
a  very  silly  and  disgusting  tale,  entitled  Vathek,  which  for 
various  reasons  we  have  omitted  to  notice  :  and  in  the  window 
of  more  shops  than  one  in  Bond-street,  our  readers  may  see 
displayed  a  gorgeous  engraving  of  this  aforesaid  monarch  upon 
his  throne,  this  globe  of  fire,  and  these  attendant  spirits ;  with 
which  display  we  advise  them  to  be  contented ;  nor  as  they  value 
*  their 
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their  equanimity  and  good  temper,  to  attempt  the  purchase,  much 
less  the  perusal  of  the  tale.  Of  this  Yalbek,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  Lord  Byroti  has  spoken  with  approbation  in  some -former 
woik,  and  he  is  now  indebted  to  it  for  the  idea  of  the  scene 
before  us  With  respect  to  the  hymn  of  the  spirits,  whether  it 
be  most  conspicuous  for  sublimity  or  blasphemy,  we  shall  leave 
our  readers  to  determine.  As  to  the  mighty  Arimanes  him- 
self, he  appears  like  the  Indian  Brahma,  to  be  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  attributes.  'Like  Lord  Burghley,  his 
business  appears  to  be  little  more  than  to  shake  his  head,  with 
all  due  dignity  and  mystery.  During  the  whole  of  this  long 
scene,  he  opens  his  oracular  lips  but  twice;  first  to  ejaculate  the 
Quaker-like  monosyllable  of  Yea  ;  and  secondly,  to  command 
a  rebellious  phantom  : 

"  Arm.—  Spirit,  obey  this  sceptre !" 

This  phantom  is  that  of  Astarte  ;  who  by  the  desire  of  Man- 
fred, is  conjured  up.  The  address  of  Manfred  to  the  spirit  of 
him  v\hom  he  had  treated  with  such  cruelty  when  alive,  is  not 
without  considerable  merit : 

"  Man.  Can  this  be  death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  her  cheek  ; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same  !  Oh,  God  !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

"  Nemesis. 

*'  By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall'd  thee. 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee ! 

"  Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answered. 

"  Nem.  My  power  extends  no  further.     Prince  of  air  \ 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  her  voice. 

"  Ari.  Spirit— obey  this  sceptre  ! 

«  Nem.  Silent  stiB ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.     Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

"  M  \  n.  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 

Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured— 10  much  endure— 

Look 
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Look  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 

Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 

Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee  :  we  were  not  made 

To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 

The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 

Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 

This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 

One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die, 

For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 

To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 

Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 

A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest. 

I  know  not  M'hat  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 

I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 

And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 

The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  mei 

For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd  bought, 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 

Which  answered  me — many  things  answered  me — 

Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me  !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 

And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth 

And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 

Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but  say — ■ 

I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 

This  once — once  more  ! 

"  Phantom  of  Astarte.     Manfred! 

"  Man.  Say  on,  say  on— 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  ! 

"  PfiAN.  Manfred  !  To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ilia. 
Farewell ! 

"  Man.  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

M  Phan.  Farewell! 

**  Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

"  PnAN.  Farewell ! 

"  Man.  One  word  for  mercy  !  Say,  thou  lovest  me. 

«  Phan.  Manfred! 

[The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappears. 
**  Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.     Return  to  the  earth."  P.  49. 

In  the  third  Act,  we  have  an  interview  between  Manfred  and 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice,  in  which  the  latter  attempts,  in  vain 
to  administer  the  balm  of  religious  comfort  to  his  soul.     Next  to 
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this  we  have  an  address  of  our  hero  to  the  sun;  but  not  quite  jn 
the  style  of  Satan.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  nobis? 
Lord  would  have  felt  some  Htlle  shyness  in  wrestling  with  Mil- 
ton upon  his  own  ground. 

Perhaps  however,  the  noble  author  need  not  be  alarmed  at 
any  comparisons  which  may  be  made  to  the  detriment  of  himself, 
as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  to  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Lord  Byron,  Milton  is  as  much  a  stranger,  as  if  he  had 
never  written.  If  Manfred,  however,  has  failed  in  his  in- 
rocation  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  his  apostrophe  to  another.  Mis  description  of  the 
Coloseum  at  Rome,  ill  a  still  night,  the  thoughts  engendered  by 
the  scene,  and  the  concluding  address  to  the  moon,  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  only  scrap  of  real  poetry  hi  the  volume. 
To  convince  our  readers  that  we  have  greater  pleasure  in  com- 
mending excellence,  than  in  exposing  error,  we  shall  give  them, 
the  passage  at  considerable  length  : 

"  Mas.  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Mature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  Tearn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coloseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Cesar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind!. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot — where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 
And  twines  i,ts  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; — 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  1 
While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
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All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 

As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries."  P.  63. 

As  the  concluding  lines  are  bolh  feeble  and  obscure,  and  as 
we  were  unwilling  to  spoil  so  pleasing  a  passage  with  a  weak 
and  imperfect  termination,  we  have  omitted  them  altogether. 

Upon  this  non-descript  species  of  drama  our  observations 
will  be  but  few.  Of  incident  it  has  but  little,  of  plot  it  has 
none.  There  is  nothing  to  interest  attention,  nothing  to  raise 
expectation.  Of  the  hero  we  know  nothing,  we  are  taught 
nothing,  and  therefore  we  care  nothing.  In  the  characters  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  strange  jumble  of  all  the  my- 
thologies which  ever  existed.  The  fire  worship  of  the  Persians, 
the  Nemesis  of  the  Greeks,  the  fairy  tales  of  our  nursery,  are 
brought  into  action,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  are  combined 
with  the  appearance  of  Christianity.  The  lenst  that  can  be  said 
of  this  Olla  Podrida  is,  that  in  taste  it  is  execrable,  in  execution 
absurd. 

The  poetry  is  sometimes  pretty,  but  very  unequal.  Had  this 
drama  been  the  first  of  Lord  Byron's  productions  we  might 
have  thought  some  of  the  eccentricities  original,  but  as  it  is  the 
last,  we  profess  that  we  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  we  have 
seen  fifty  times  before  in  the  vyritiugs  both  of  himself  and  of 
others.  Whatever  faults  are  chargeable  upon  the  noble  Lord,  we 
certainly  cannot  accuse  him  of  ever  having  changed  his  lan- 
guage, his  sentiments,  or  his  characters.  Novelty  is  a  vice,  in. 
which  he  does  not  suffer  either  himself  or  his  readers  to  indulge. 


Art.  V.  The  Sexagenarian ;  or  the  Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Life.    In  Tzco  Volumes.    8vo.    ll.  Is.    Rivingtons.   1817. 

FROM  the  great  interest  which  this  work  appears  to  have 
already  excited  in  the  literary  world,  we  are  desirous  of  giving  our 
readers  an  early  account  of  its  contents.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Beloe,  and  to  contaiu 
an  account  of  his  literary  life,  and  the  anecdotes  of  his  time. 
The  Postscript  indeed  informs  us  of  a  circumstance  of  a  very 
singular  kind  attendant  upon  its  publication,  which  is  of  a  ro- 
mantic, almost  indeed  of  an  awful  nature.  It  appears,  that  its 
author  had  not  only  prepared  the  work  for  the  press,  but  had 
actually  corrected  and  revised  the  proofs;  even  to  the  last  sheet 
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but  one,  when  by  a  sudden  visitation  of  Providence,  he  \va9 
called  out  of  the  world,  and  left  it  to  a  friend  to  put  a  finishing 
hand  to  the  latter  volume,  and  to  usher  it  into  the  world.  Now 
throughout  the  whole  work,  and  especially  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, the  author  appears  to  have  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
the  fatal  event,  which  would  prevent  him  from  being  himself 
a  witness  to  the  completion  of  his  labours.  He  has  supposed 
that  the  manuscript  of  The  Sexagenakian,  after  his  death, 
had  descended  to  a  friend. 

**  To  engage  the  attention  more  deeply  in  his  narrative,  and  to 
relieve  it  of  the  egotism  attached  to  self-biography,  the  Sexage- 
narian had  adopted  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first  in   many 
parts  of  the  work.     He  had  supposed  that  after  his  death  a  friend 
had  discovered  a  number  of  scattered  materials,  from  which  these 
volumes  were  to  be  formed,  and  had  so  supplied  the  connecting 
links  as  to  make  the  history  complete.     In  adopting  this  plan,  he 
was  enabled  to  give  the  narrative  many  little  lively  turns,  which  the 
natural   playfulness  of  his  mind  suggested.     In   this   manner  he 
had  proceeded,  sustaining  the  eharacter  of  himself  and  his  friend, 
within  a  few  pages  of  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  and  had  even 
corrected  the  press   down  to  the  present  sheet.     Little  perhaps 
did  he   think  how  prophetic   was   his  plan,  and  that  on  his  own 
death-bed  he  should  in  reality  entrust  to  a  friend  to  that  office,  which 
in  fiction   he  had  supposed  to  have  been  committed   to  his  care. 
To  present  these  Memoirs   to  the  world,  and  explain  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  published,  was  the  dying  re- 
quest of  the  Sexagenarian  to  one  who  knew  and  who  valued  his 
worth."    Postscript,  Vol.  II.  P.  383. 

So  singular  a  circumstance  attending  its  publication  would  of 
itself  create  an  interest  in  the  work  before  us,  even  if  it  had  not 
higher  claims  upon  our  notice.  The  very  form  indeed  into 
whiih  the  narrative  is  thrown,  independent  of  the  presenti- 
ment which  it  displays,  is  altogether  the  best  which  could  have 
been  chosen.  Self-biograj  hy  is  always  a  very  difficult,  often  a 
very  tedious  task.  To  preserve  any  narrative  of  a  mail's  own 
history  and  life,  especially  il  it  shall  have  been  passed  in  a  literary 
circle,  fiom  the  appearance  of  vanity  or  affectation,  is  wholly  im- 
possible. Even  in  the  pains  which  are  often  taken  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation, there  is  betiauda  latent  sell-concern,  which  is  often  more 
disgusting  than  ostentation  of  a  simpler  and  more  open  nature. 
It  is  perhaps  a  difficult  maUer  to  account  for  our  general  dislike 
to  the  vanity  of  another,  unless  we  refer  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
our  own.  We  listen  with  satisiaition  to  those  very  anecdotes, 
when  told  hy  a  third  person,  from  w  hich  we  turn  with  disgust  when 
related  by  a  man's  stlf.     In  all  self-history,  indeed,  there  must  be 
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some  proportion  of  personal  presumption,  to  which,  in  every  case 
but  our  own,  we  never  fail  to  discover  a  considerable  aversion. 
We  cannot  brook  to  set  aside  our  own  pretensions  to  listen  to 
those  of  another,  when   that  other  has  no  advocate  but  himself. 

Thus  to  relieve  his  work  of  egotism,  and  the  reader  of  the 
aversion  which  is  infallibly  engendered  by  it,  the  third  person  is 
uniformly  adopted  throughout  the  whole. 

Approving  then  of  the  mould  in  which  our  author  has  cast 
his  nan  alive,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  There  are  few  men  who  have  led  a  literary 
life,  who  have  not  been  thrown  among  those  whose  characters 
and  conversation  are  fertile  in  entertainment  and  interest.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  us  did  not  pass  his  days  in  the  soli- 
tude of  retirement,  but  in  the  full  bustle  of  a  London  life.  The 
circle  in  which  he  moved  appears  to  have  been  a  wide  one. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  among  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  with 
whom  our  Sexagenarian  was  unacquainted.  We  are  accord- 
ingly presented  with  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  and  en- 
tertaiuing  anecdotes,  which  appear  to  have  arisen  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Sexagenarian's  own  observation.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  intimacy  with  Porson,  who, 
from  the  eccentricities  of  his  strange  and  wayward  genius, 
would  naturally  furnish  ample  material  towards  the  composition 
of  a  biographical  melange.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been,  in  this  extraordinary  man,  a  certain  pride  in  talking, 
thinking,  and  acting  differently  from  other  people.  In  conversa- 
tion he  affected  a  certain  quaiutness  which  passed  current  among 
his  friends  and  admirers,  his  bon  mots  are,  therefore,  like  scarce 
coins,  held  in  high  value  by  a  few  collectors,  though  their  in- 
trinsic worth  be  but  small.  The  same  character  may  be  applied 
to  his  jeu  d'esprits  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  they  are  witty  and  elegant,  because  we  know  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Porson ;  but  had  they  been  the 
production  of  any  other  hand,  they  might  have  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time  undisturbed  in  the  papaverous  pages  of  a 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  As  posterity,  however,  will  be  anxious 
to  know  something  of  the  private  life  and  conduct  of  one,  whose 
acuteness  and  depth  in  every  branch  of  Greek  literature  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  but  seldom  equalled,  we  are  pleased 
to  see  the  following  character  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  friend, 
whose  only  fault  appears  to  be  personal  partiality  and  predi- 
lection. 

"  His  character  will  now  be  given,  as  it  impressed  the  judgment 
of  one  who  studied  it  much,  and  knew  it  well ;  but  the  undertak- 
ing is  somewhat  arduous.  There  were  blended  in  him  very  oppo- 
site qualities.     In  some  things  he  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  un- 
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shaken  firmness ;  in  others  he  was  wayward,  capricious,  and  dig- 
covered  the  weakness  of  a  child.  Although  in  the  former  part  of 
his  life,  more  particularly,  he  would  not  unfrequently  confine  him- 
self for  days  together,  in  his  chamber,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
intruded  upon  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  he  hardly  ever 
could  resist  the  allurements  of  social  converse,  or  the  late  and  irre- 
gular hours  to  which  they  occasionally  led. 

"  That  he  was  friendly  to  late  hours,  and  generally  exhibited 
Dr.  Johnson's  reluctance  to  go  to  bed,  might  naturally  arise  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  from  a  child  a  very  bad  sleeper. 
Porson  frequently  spent  his  evenings  with  the  present  venerable 
Dean  of  Westminster,  with  Dr.  Wingfield,  with  the  late  Bennet 
Langton,  and  with  another  friend  in  Westminster,  with  respect  to 
wham,  the  following  line  used  to  be  facetiously  applied  from 
Homer. 

P*\J/e  irooof  riTayu*  ociro  $*{hov  QtcrTretnoH). 

Yet  he  hardly  ever  failed  passing  some  hours  afterwards,  at  the 
Cyder-Cellar,  in  Maiden-lane. 

"  The  above  individuals  being  all  of  them  very  regular  in  their 
hours,  used  to  give  him  to  understand,  that  he  was  not  to  star 
after  eleven  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  Bennet  Langton,  who 
suffered  him  to  remain  till  twelve ;  corrupted  in  this  instance  per- 
haps, by  Dr.  Johnson.  But  so  precise  was  Porson  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  although  he  never  attempted  to  exceed  the  hour  limitedj 
he  would  never  stir  before.  On  one  occasion,  when  from  some  in- 
cidental circumstance,  the  lady  of  the  ( house  gave  a  gentle  hint, 
that  she  wished  him  to  retire  a  little  earlier,  he  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  observed  with  some  quickness,  that  it  wanted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  eleven. 

"  In  the  former  period  of  his  early  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
the  absence  of  sleep  hardly  seemed  to  annoy  him.  The  first  even- 
ing which  he  spent  with  Home  Tooke,  he  never  thought  of  retir- 
ing till  the  harbinger  of  day  gave  warning  to  depart.  Home 
Tooke,  on  another  occasion,  contrived  to  find  out  the  opportunity 
of  requesting  his  company,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  been  sitting 
up  the  whole  of  the  night  before.  This,  however,  made  no  dif- 
ference ;  Porson  sate  up  the  second  night  also  till  the  hour  of 
sun-rise. 

"  What  shall  we  call  it — waywardness,  inconsiderateness,  or  un- 
graciousness ?  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  he  spent  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  a  very  learned  friend,  now  a  judge,  without 
either  communicating  the  circumstance  of  his  change  of  condition, 
or  without  attempting  to  stir  till  the  hour  prescribed  by  the  family, 
obliged  him  to  depart. 

"  The  following  anecdote  he  would  often  relate  himself,  with  the 
greatest  good  humour.     It  is  sufficiently  notorious,  that  our  friend 
was  not  remarkably  attentive  to  the  decoration  of  his  person  ;  in- 
deed 
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deed,  he  was  at  times  disagreeably  negligent.  Oh  one  occasion,  he 
went  to  visit  the  above-mentioned  learned  friend,  where  a  gentle- 
man, who  did  not  know  Porson,  was  waiting  in  anxious  and  impa- 
tient expectation  of  the  barber.  On  Porson's  entering  the  library 
where  the  gentleman  was  sitting,  he  started  up,  and  hastily  said  to 
Porson,     '  Are   you   the   barber?'     «  No,    Sir,'    replied    Porson, 

*  but  I  am  a  cunning  shaver,  much  at  your  service.' 

"  When  there  was  considerable  fermentation  in  the  literary  world 
on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  Shakspeare  Manuscripts,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  had  visited  Mr.  Ireland's 
house  to  inspect  them,  Porson,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  went 
also.  Many  persons  had  been  so  imposed  upon  as  to  be  induced 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  form,  previously  drawn  up,  avowing 
their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  exhibited.  Porson 
was  called  upon   to  do  so  likewise.     '  No,'  replied  the  professor, 

*  1  am   always  very  reluctant  in  subscribing  my  name,  and  more 
particularly  to  articles  of  faith.' 

"  The  story  of  his  pertinacity  in  twice  transcribing  the  perplexed 
and  intricate  manuscript  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  has  been  well 
detailed  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  is  perfectly  true. 

"  An  intimate  friend  of  the  Professor  had  a  favourite  old  dog, 
whose  death  he  exceedingly  regretted,  and  asked  Porson  to  give 
him  an  inscription,  for  the  place  in  the  garden  where  he  was  bu- 
ried. After  a  time,  Porson  brought  him  the  following,  which  was 
afterwards  neatly  cut  in  the  antique  manner,  without  stops,  on  a 
white  marble  stone,  and  remained  for  many  years  where  it  was 
first  deposited. 

<  THNTPIBONOCnAPArEICHNnnCTOAECHM- 
ANOHCESS 

MHAEOMAirEAACHCEIKUNOCECTITAOOC 
EKAAUC0HNXEIPECAEKONINCUNE0HKA- 
NANAKCTOC 
OCMOUKAICTHAHTONAEXAPASEAOrON.' 

"  A  great  many  people,  and  learned  people  too,  thought  it  an 
ancient  incription,  and  so  it  is,  but  the  Professor  omitted  to  say 
where  he  met  with  it.  It  is  however  to  be  found  among  the 
Ewiyp«^al«  a&rirolx  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  No.  755,  and  has  been 
published  in  many  other  collections;  but  first  by  J  Vossius  on 
Pomponius  Mela,  p.  129. 

"  He  was  not  easily  provoked  to  asperity  of  language  by  con- 
tradiction in  argument,  but  he  once  was.  A  person  of  some  lite- 
rary pretensions,  but  who  either  did  not  know  Porson's  value,  or 
neglected  to  show  the  estimate  of  it  which  it  merited,  at  a  dinner 
party,  harassed,  teased,  and  tormented  him,  till  at  length  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  arising  from  his  chair,  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  *  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  thought  to  conceive  or 
words  to  express  the  contempt  I  have  for  you,  Mr.  *  *  *.' 

e  2  «  On 
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"  On  his  being  appointed  to  the  Greek  Professorship,  a  gentle- 
man who  in  his  boyish  days  had  shewn  hhn  great  kindness,  and 
who  indeed  being  the  agent  of  his  first  patron,  was  the  dispenser 
also  of  that  personage's  liberality  to  Porson,  wrote  him  a  kind  let- 
ter of  congratulation.  At  the  same  time,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  such  things,  he  offered,  if  a  sum  of  money  was 
required  to  discharge  the  fees,  or  was  necessary  on  his  first  en- 
trance upon  the  office,  to  accommodate  him  with  it.  Of  this  let- 
ter, Porson  took  no  notice.  A  second  letter  was  dispatched,  re* 
peating  the  same  kind  offer ;  of  this  also,  no  notice  was  taken. 
The  gentleman  was  exasperated,  and  so  far  resented  the  neglect, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable,  his  representation  of  this  matter  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  Porson 's  losing  a  very  handsome  legacy  in- 
tended for  him,  to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  the  motive  of  Porson's 
behaviour  on  the  above  occasion.  He  was  not  insensible  of  the 
kindness,  for  he  mentioned  it  to  him  who  has  recorded  the  fact, 
in  terms  of  respect  and  thankfulness,  and  as  an  act  which  merited 
his  gratitude.  It  might  arise  first  from  his  extreme  reluctance  tt» 
letter-writing,  which  induced  him  to  defer  his  reply  till  the  time 
was  past,  and  notice  of  it  might  seem  unseasonable;  or  he  might 
not  exactly  like  the  terms  in  which  the  offer  was  conveyed,  for  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  letter  commenced  with  something 
like  reproach,  for  the  long  and  continued  neglect  of  his  earlier 
friends.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  did  him  incalculable 
injury ;  the  person  in  question  never  forgave  the  neglect,  nor 
would  he  ever  afterwards  endure  to  hear  his  name  mentioned.  He 
was  moreover  the  legal  adviser  of  the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Ann  Turner, 
of  whose  early  impressions  in  Porson's  favour,  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  was  an  occasional  way- 
wardness about  Porson,  which  defied  the  utmost  sagacity  of  his 
friends  to  explain.  No  example  of  this  can  perhaps  be  more 
striking,  than  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  Sir  G  *  *  *  *  B  *  *  *  *. 
Sir  G  *  *  *  *  was  among  his  earliest  as  well  as  warmest  friends. 
He  was  trustee  for  the  money  raised  for  his  education  at  Eton  and 
the  University;  his  house  was  always  open  to  him,  and  being  an 
excellent  scholar  himself,  he  naturally  watched,  incited,  and  en- 
couraged the  progress  of  him  whom  he  protected.  Nay,  Porson 
himself  would  always  and  willingly  render  his  patron  ample  justice 
in  all  these  particulars ;  yet  all  at  once  he  ceased  to  go  to  his 
house.  From  what  motive,  Sir  G *'*  *  *  always  avowed  himself 
entirely  ignorant,  nor  in  all  probability  was  it  ever  known.  The 
writer  of  this  memoir  had  once  a  conversation  with  Sir  G  *  *  * 
on  the  subject ;  he  spoke  of  Porson  without  the  smallest  asperity 
or  leproach,  but  declared  that  his  behaviour  in  this  respect  was 
perfectly  unaccountable."     Vol.  I.  p.  228. 

The  partiality  of  the  Sexagenarian  to  his  friend,  will  not  allow 
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him  to  refer  these  unaccountable  incidents  to  their  proper  source. 
Pride  and  perversity  were  the  curse  of  this  most  accomplished 
scholar;  they  were  his  darling  passions,  they  were  rooted  so 
deeply  in  his  mind,  that  they  converted  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness into  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  of  malignity.  His  contemp- 
tuous neglect  of  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  his  youth,  espe- 
cially of  Sir  George  Baker,  to  whose  active  exertions  he  owed 
his  very  existence  in  .he  University,  deserves  a  title,  if  there  be 
one,  worse  than  that  of  ingratitude.  We  could  add  more  upon 
this  point,  which  either  the  Sexagenarian  did  not  know,  or  if 
he  did,  he  chose  in  mercy  to  the  character  of  his  friend  to  con- 
ceal, but  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  AH 
that  is  attached  to  the  private  life  and  character  of  Porson  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  will  then  remain,  but  those  mo- 
numents of  penetration  and  skill  which  shall  only  perish  with 
the  literature  and  the  language  which  called  them  forth.  In  the 
Appendix  we  tind  a  collection  of  his  lighter  productions,  espe- 
cially of  his  charades,  in  which  he  would  frequently  indulge. 

I. 

"  If  Nature  and  Fortune  had  plac'd  me  with  you, 

On  my  first,  we  my  second  might  hope  to  obtain; 
I  might  marry  you,  were  I  my  third,  it  is  true ; 
But  that  marriage  would  only  embitter  my  pain. 


.< 
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My  first  is  the  lot  that  is  destin'd  by  fate, 
For  my  second  to  meet  with  in  every  state : 
My  third  is  by  many  philosophers  reckoned. 
To  bring  very  often  my  first  to  my  second.'1 

III. 

My  first,  though  your  house,  nay  your  life  he  defends, 
You  ungratefully  name  like  the  wretch  you  despise; 

My  second,  I  speak  it  with  grief,  comprehends 

All  the  brave,  and  the  good,  and  the  learn 'd,  an  I  the  wise. 

Of  my  third  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say, 
Except  that  it  tells  the  departure  of  day.'* 


IV. 

The  child  of  a  peasant,  Rose  thought  it  no  shame 

To  toil  at  my  first  all  the  day  ; 
When  her  father  grew  rich,  and  a  farmer  became, 

My  first  to  my  second  gave  way. 
Then  she  married  a  merchant  who  brought  her  to  town ; 

To  this  eminent  station  preferr'd, 
Of  my  first  and  my  second  unmindful  she's  grown, 
And  gives  all  her  time  to  mv  third-". 

V,  «  My 
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V. 

*(  My  first  is  the  nymph  I  adore, 

The  sum  of  her  charms  is  my  second, 

I  was  going  to  call  it  my  third, 
But  I  counted  a  million  and  more, 

Till  I  found  they  could  never  be  reckoned  5 
So  I  quickly  rejected  the  word." 


VI. 

**  My  first  in  ghosts,  'tis  said  abounds, 
And  wheresoe'er  she  walks  her  rounds, 
My  second  never  fails  to  go, 
Yet  oft  attends  her  mortal  foe. 
If  with  my  third  you  quench  your  thirst, 
You  sink  for  ever  in  my  first."    Vol.  II.  p.  306. 

The  solution  of  these  enigmatical  obscurities  we  leave  to  the 
ingenuity  of  CEdipi.  male  or  female  ;  we  shall  proceed  in  the 
mean  time  to  give  the  reader  a  copy  of  a  more  valuable  paper. 
Poison,  it  appears,  was  once  requested  to  write  down,  for  a 
young  friend,  who  was  preparing  to  make  a  collection  of  clas- 
sical and  philological  books,  a  list  of  such  works  as  he  conceived 
to  be  indispensable  in  a  well  chosen  library.  The  following  list, 
which  we  are  told  is  but  a  part  of  the  books  which  he  recom- 
mended, appears  to  comprehend  those  works  which  he  consi- 
dered of  the  highest  value  in  criticism  and  philology. 

"  Euripidis  Hippolytus  Valckenaerii  cum  Diatribe  in  perditas 
Tragaedias,  &c. 

"  Euripidis  Phcenissae  Valckenaerii  Ursini  Collatio  Graecorum 
cum  Virgilio,  cui  accedunt  Valckenaerii  Epistola  ad  M.  Roverum 
ct  Dissertatio  de  Scholiis  in  Homerum  ineditis,  &c. 

"  Ammonius  de  differentia  Vocum  et  olia  ad  Grammaticam 
spectantia  cum  Animadversionibus  Valckenaerii. 

"  Thomas  Magister  Bernardi,  Oudendorpii  et  aliorum. 

*'  Gregorius  Corinthi  Episcopus  de  Dialectis  per  Gisbertum 
Koenium. 

*•'  B.  Brissonius  de  Formulis  et  solennibus  verbis  populi  Rom. 

"  Dion  Cassius  J.  A.  Fabricii  et  H.  S.  Reimari,  2  vol.  fol. 
Hamburgi. 

"  Fax  Artium  Gruteri,  7  vol. 

**  Selecta  Theocriti  Idyllia,  a  Valckenaerio. 

*'  Gatakeri  Opera  Critica  Trajecti  ad  Rhen,  2  vol.  fol.  interdum 
in  1. 

"  Dion  Chrysostomus  Reiskii,  2  vol.  8vo. 

"  Arnobius  Heraldi,  4to. 

*'  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Potteri. 

"  Eusebii  Praeparatio       )  r  ,.         ~     ,T. 

^    r      .     ..     $•  Evangehca  arr,  Vigero. 
«  Demonstrate  )  °  ° 

"  Ecclesiastic* 
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"Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Scriptores  a  Valesio,  3  vol.  fol.  (ed, 
opt.  Reading). 

"  Pollux  Hemsterhusii. 

*«  Philostratus  Olearii. 

"  Libanius. 

"  Miscellanae  Observationes  a  Britannis  coeptee,  a  Belgis  cen- 
tinuata. 

"  Aristides  Jebbii,  2  vol.  4to. 

"  Beausobre  Histoire  du  Manicbeisme,  2  vol.  4. 

««  Menagiana,  4  vol.  ed.  opt.  1729. 

"  Mceris  Atticista,  1759,  Piersoni. 

"  Ursini  Fragmenta  Lyricorum. 

"  Artemidorus  Rigaltii,  Par.  1603.  4to."— Vol.  II.  P.  296. 

We  much  wish  that  our  author  had  given  us  the  whole  of  the 
list  thus  recommended,  as  to  the  rising  scholar  it  might  have 
proved  of  considerable  value. 

The  Sexagenarian  supplies  us  with  some  curious  anecdotes  of 
another,  whose  pride  was  not  less  malignant,  though  his  scholar- 
ship was  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  rival.  Poor  Gilbert  Wake- 
field had  indeed  enough  to  try  a  temper,  which  was  naturally 
none  of  the  sweetest.  By  the  world  he  was  neglected,  by  scho- 
lars despised,  by  his  party  abandoned,  and  by  the  laws  incarce- 
rated.    "  Rest,  rest  perturbed  spirit." 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  we  lind  a  laughable  history,  in  which 
our  Sexagenarian  bore  a  part.  He  had  undertaken,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  booksellers.  Desirous,  however,  of  procuring  a 
better  patron  for  his  labours,  he  cast  his  eye  over  all  the  literary 
lords,  till  at  last  it  was  fixed  on  Horace  Walpole,  the  late  Earl 
of  Orford.  The  Sexagenarian  solicited  permission  to  dedicate 
the  volumes  to  his  lordship,  which  was  graciously  and  readily 
conceded.  Unwilling,  however,  to  trust  to  his  maiden  pen  for 
so  nice  and  difficult  a  task  as  that  of  composing  a  dedication  to 
a  personage  so  elevated,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  a  friend, 
who  supplied  him  with  the  following  neat  and  delicate  in- 
scription : — 

"  Dedication. 
"  My  Lord, 
"  Men  of  learning  will  see  at  a  glance,  and  men  of  sensibility  will 
strongly  feel  the  propriety  of  the  permission  which  I  have  request- 
ed, to  dedicate  such  a  work  as  *  *  *  *  to  such  a  nobleman  as  the 
Earl  of  *  *  *. 

"  From  the  curious  researches  into  antiquities,  and  the  elegant 
disquisitions  in  criticisms  which  adorn  the  work  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  lay  before  the  public,  under  the  protection  of  your  exalted 
name,  their  minds  will  naturally  be  turned  towards  those  numerous 
writings,  with  which  you  have  enlightened  and  charmed  your  con- 
temporaries, 
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temporaries,  and  in  which  posterity  will  acknowledge,  that  the  most 
various  erudition  is  happily  united  with  judgment  the  most  correct, 
and  taste  the  most  refined. 

"  Like  the  worthies  of  whom  we  read  in  Greek  and  Roman 
story,  you  find  in  old  age  a  calm  and  dignified  consolation  from 
the  continuance  of  those  studies,  which,  with  the  lustre  of  high 
birth,  and  amidst  the  fascinating  allurements  of  ambition,  you,  my 
Lord,  have  devoted  a  long  and  honourable  life  to  the  calmer  and 
more  ingenious  pursuits  of  literature. 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  feel  new  affiance  in  the  wisdom  of  your 
choice,  when  you  reflect  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the- 
times,  which,  big  as  they  have  been  with  awful  events,  and  fatal 
as  they  may  be  to  the  fairest  forms  of  society,  leave  *  in  the  sacred 
retreats  of  science  some  shelter  to  the  human  mind,  disgusted  with 
the  view  of  human  crimes,  and  damped  with  the  prospect  of  hu- 
man woes. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c."— Vol.  I.  P.  267. 

Jut  diabolus  aut—T>r.  Parr—our  readers  will  probably  ex- 
claim, on  reading  this  exquisite  morceau  of  classical  compli- 
ment. The  Sexagenarian  indeed  has  left  our  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  its  author;  but  be  he  who  he  may,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  hit  the  taste  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  returned  in 
answer  the  following  letter. 

"  I  do  beg  and  beseech  you,  ray  good  Sir,  to  forgive  me,  if  I 
cannot  possibly  consent  to  receive  the  Dedication  you  were  so  kind 
and  partial  as  to  propose  to  me.  I  have,  in  the  most  positive  and 
almost  uncivil  manner,  refused  a  Dedication  or  two  lately.  Com- 
pliments on  virtues  which  the  persons  addressed,  like  me,  seldom 
possessed,  are  happily  exploded,  and  laughed  out  of  use. 

«.'  Next  to  being  ashamed  of  having  good  qualities  bestowed 
upon  me  to  which  I  should  have  no  title,  it  would  hurt  me  to  be 
praised  for  my  erudition,  which  is  most  superficial,  and  on  my 
trifling  writings,  all  of  which  turn  on  most  trifling  subjects.  They 
amused  me  while  writing  them,  may  have  amused  a  few  persons, 
but  have  nothing  solid  enough  to  preserve  them  from  being  for- 
gotten with  other  things  of  a  like  nature. 

"  I  would  not  have  your  judgment  called  in  question  hereafter, 
if  somebody  reading  your  work  should  ask,  '  What  are  these  writ- 


*   "  Aliler. 
"  Leave  in  the  sacred  retreats  of  science  some  shelter  to  wise 
and  good  men,  disgusted  with  the  view  of  surrounding  crimes,  and 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  impending  woes. 

"  Or  thus, 
"  Leave  some  shelter  to  the  contemplative  scho'-ir  and  the  dis- 
passionate philosophic. "  .     » 

ings 
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in^s  of  Lord  Orford  which  this  author  so  much  commends  ?  Was 
Lord  Orford  more  than  one  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote 
with  ease?'  Into  that  class  I  must  sink,  and  I  had  rather  do  so 
imperceptibly,  than  be  plunged  down  to  it  by  the  interposition  of 
the  hand  of  a  friend,  who  could  not  gainsay  the  sentence. 

"  For  your  own  sake,  my  good  Sir,  as  well  as  in  pity  to  my  feel- 
ings, who  am  sore  at  your  offering  what  I  cannot  accept,  restrain 
the  address  to  a  mean  (sic)  inscription.  You  are  allowed  to  be  an 
excellent  *  *  *  *.  How  unclassic  would  a  Dedication  in  the  old 
fashioned  manner  appear,  if  you  had  published  *  *  *,  and  had  ven- 
tured to  prefix  a  Greek  or  Latin  Dedication  to  some  modern  Lord, 
with  a  Gothic  title ! 

"  Still  less  had  these  addresses  been  in  vogue  at  Rome,  would 
any  Roman  author  have  inscribed  his  work  to  Marcus,  the  incom- 
petent son  of  Cicero,  and  tell  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  so  great 
a  man  of  his  high  birth  and  declension  of  ambition.  It  would  have 
excited  a  laugh  on  poor  Marcus,  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
said  of  him,  had  more  sense  than  to  leave  proofs  to  the  public  of 
his  extreme  inferiority  to  his  father. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
"  Your  much  obliged, 
u  [And  I  hope  by  your  compliance  with  my  earnest  request  to  be 

your  much  more  obliged] 
"  And  obedient  humble  servant." — Vol.  I.   P.  269. 

If  we  doubt  the  modesty  of  his  Lordship,  we  must  at  least 
approve  his  taste.  Vanity  was  a  principal  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Orford,  he  loved  to  be  the  patron  of  literature  and  of 
literary  men.  In  the  communication  of  his  knowledge,  which 
was  far  from  contemptible,  he  appears  to  have  been  very  liberal, 
but  the  same  liberality  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  either 
to  his  purse  or  to  his  larder. 

With  all  the  blue  stockings  of  his  day,  the  Sexagenarian  enjoyed 
a  considerable  intimacy,  and  appears  to  have  duly  appreciated 
their  respective  values.  Jn  the  work  before  us,  we  have  many 
very  interesting  sketches  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Williams,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs".  Trimmer,  and  of  others 
who  in  their  several  lines,  contributed  either  to  the  sense  or  the 
nonsense  of  the  age. 

From  these  good  ladies  our  attention  is  turned  to  a  character 
of  a  very  different  nature,  with  whom  our  Sexagenarian  in  his 
earlier  days  was  occasionally  thrown.  This  is  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Wilkes.  The  following  portrait  of  this  lively  and 
eccentric  man  appears  to  be  equally  faithful  and  spirited  : 

"  He  was  really  a  sad  dog,  but  most  delightfully  amusing,  face- 
tious, witty,  well-informed,  and  with  much  various,  though  not 
profound  learning. 

"He 
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"  He  was  sometimes  so  intolerably  sarcastic,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  the  expenee  of  his  friends  in  the  city,  that  the  wonder  is, 
how  he  could  so  long  continue  in  their  good  graces.  He  never 
put  any  restraint  upon  himself,  when  in  company,  on  the  other  side 
of  Temple-bar,  but  indulged  in  all  the  satire  of  his  wit,  at  the 
citizens'  expence.  A  few  examples,  among  a  hundred  that  could 
easily  be  given,  may  suffice. 

"  When  confined  in  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a 
deputation  from  some  ward  in  the  city,  when  the  office  of  Alderman 
was  vacant.  As  there  had  already  been  great  fermentation  on  his 
account,  and  much  more  apprehended,  they  who  were  deputed, 
undertook  to  remonstrate  with  Wilkes  on  the  danger  to  the  public 
peace,  which  would  result  from  his  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  at 
least  wait  till  some  more  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself. 
But  they  mistook  their  man  ;  this  was  with  him  an  additional  motive 
for  persevering  in  his  first  intentions.  After  much  useless  conver- 
sation, one  of  the  deputies  at  length  exclaimed,  '  Well,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
if  you  are  thus  determined,  we  must  take  the  sense  of  the  ward.* 
*  With  all  my  heart,'  replied  Wilkes,  •  I  will  take  the  non-sense, 
and  beat  you  ten  to  one.' 

"  Upon  another  occasion,  Wilkes  attended  a  city  dinner,  not 
long  after  his  promotion  to  city-honours.  Among  the  guests  was 
a  noisy  vulgar  deputy,  a  great  glutton,  who,  on  his  entering  the 
dinner  room,  always  with  great  deliberation  took  off  his  wig,  sus- 
pended it  on  a  pin,  and  with  due  solemnity  put  on  a  white  cotton 
night-cap.  Wilkes,  who  certainly  was  a  high-bred  man,  and  never 
accustomed  to  similar  exhibitions,  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  so 
strange  and  novel  a  picture.  At  length,  the  deputy,  with  unblush- 
ing familiarity,  walked  up  to  Wilkes,  and  asked  him  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  his  night-cap  became  him  ?  '  O  !  Yes,  Sir,'  replied 
Wilkes,  *but  it  would  look  much  better  if  it  was  pulled  quite  over 
your  face.'"     Vol.  II.  P.  5. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ,us  to  follow  the  Sexagenarian 
through  all  his  Biographical  Sketches.  Many  of  those  whose 
history  he  relates  have  long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  many 
are  now  living,  and  out  of  these  not  a  few,  we  suspect,  of  those 
whose  advancement  has  been  rapid,  and  whose  beginnings 
humble,  will  be  somewhat  offended  at  these  unwelcome  recol- 
lections of  their  former  origin.  As  we  descend  in  the  ladder  of 
rank,  we  find  a  chapter  or  two  dedicated  to  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  a  race  of  men,  with  whom  our  Author  from  his  numerous 
literary  engagements,  must  have  been  tolerably  conversant — the 
Booksellers.  Under  the  titles  of  the  Queer  Bookseller — 
the  Cunning  Bookseller — the  CjocI/j/  Bookseller — the  Superb 
Bookseller — the  Opulent  Bookseller,  &c.  we  meet  with  some 
curious  anecdotes  of  these  patrons  of  paper  and  print.  As  a 
specimen  of  them,  let  us  take  the  last. 

«  Come 
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u  Come  we  now  to  the  opulent  Bookseller. — Our  friend's  con- 
nection with  this  personage  was  but  slight,  and  rather  amounting 
to  a  skirmish  about  terms,  than  to  any  serious  engagement.  The 
house  of  which  this  bookseller  was  the  head,  had  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  their  purchases  of  copyright,  and  there  were  certain 
books  of  which  they  were  the  sole  proprietors,  and  of  which  a  large 
impression  was  annually  called  for,  and  which  thus  entailed  a  per- 
petual and  hereditary  opulence  upon  the  establishment. 

"  Among  the  authors,  of  whose  works  they  were  the  publishers, 
were  numbers  of  the  Great,  and  Rich,  and  Powerful,  from  many 
of  whom  they  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  very  liberal. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  sum  which  appears  considerable, 
when  paid  as  a  remuneration  to  Noble  or  Episcopal  gentlemen, 
who  write  for  amusement  only,  beeomes  relatively  small  when  ap- 
portioned to  an  author  by  profession,  whose  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  are  obtained  principally  by  the  labour  of  his  brains. 

"  With  this  latter  description  of  writers,  this  opulent  personage 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  and  with  such  he  invariably  attempted 
to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  Our  friend  once,  it  appears,  was  about 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  him  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude :  great  labour  and  perseverance  were  required  on  one  part, 
with  the  employment  of  three  years  at  least,  whilst  a  scanty  and 
parsimonious  remuneration  was  held  out  by  the  other.  However, 
as  the  intellectual  powers  were  then  in  full  vigour,  the  ardour  of 
literary  ambition  progressively  increasing,  and  what  perhaps  had 
no  small  weight,  a  number  of  little  people  incessantly  crying  out 
for  "  Crowdy,"  the  terms,  though  hard,  were  acceded  to.  A 
professional  gentleman  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  agreement, 
and  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  signatures  of  the  different  parties. 
But  when  the  agreement  was  produced,  the  reader  may  guess  the 
Sexagenarian's  astonishment,  at  perceiving  a  clause  of  which  no 
warning  had  been  given,  purporting,  that  if  any  other  publication, 
or  rather  translation,  of  the  same  work,  should  appear  before  the 
final  completion  and  printing  of  the  present,  then  the  agreement 
was  to  be  null  and  void. 

"  A  most  notable  example  of  liberality  truly !  A  poor  author 
was  to  beat  his  brains,  confine  himself  to  one  arduous  labour  for 
two  years  or  more,  and  then  if  a  similar  work,  no  matter  whence 
or  where,  should  steal  from  its  retirement  on  the  eve  of  the  publi- 
cation of  that  in  question,  there  was  to  be  no  compensation,  ac- 
knowledgment, or  reward,  for  so  much  time  irretrievably  lost.  It 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  poor  author  left  the  wor- 
shipful bookseller  in  disgust,  (for  worshipful  he  afterwards  became) 
and  never  afterwards  sought  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  It  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity, 
to  be  informed,  that  what  was  thus  prudently  guarded  against  by  the 
cautious  man  of  wealth,  actually  took  place.  In  the  course  of  the 
two  years  which  immediately  succeeded,  a  precisely  similar  work 
had  silently  advanced  to  its  accomplishment,  and  was  suddenly 

and 
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and  unexpectedly  announced.  Whether  this  would  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  the  other,  or  have  claimed  a  larger  share  of 
public  approbation,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  determined.'' 
Vol.  II.  p.  250. 

The  Sexagenarian  has  left  us  to  guess  how  far  Messrs.  Carlell 
would  be  willing  to  own  their  resemblance  to  the  portrait.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  to  the  risks  which  are  often  run, 
and  to  the  hazard  encountered  by  these  literary  accoucheurs, 
often  with  a  very  distant  prospect  of  reimbursement,  we  owe 
the  possession  of  the  most  celebrated  works  both  of  the  present 
and  of  the  former  age.  In  no  body  of  men  is  the  spirit  of  spe- 
culation stronger,  or  the  abandonment  of  immediate  profit  more 
generous  and  disinterested.  When  we  farther  consider  the  fret- 
ful, fractious,  conceited  and  capricious  race  of  beings,  called 
authors,  with  whom  their  business  is  transacted,  we  shall  wonder 
the  less  at  their  occasional  harshness  and  severity.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  remarked,  that  iu  this  profession,  contrary  to  all  others, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  candour  and  generosity.  The  reasons  we  shall 
not  now  discuss,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  This  will  proba- 
bly account  for  the  grinding  conditions  imposed  upon  our  au- 
thor by  the  opulent  bookseller. 

It  is  now  time  to  enquire  into  the  character  of  the  Sexage- 
narian himself,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  but  seldom  ob- 
trudes himself  upon  our  notice,  or  makes  himself  the  theme  of 
his  own  discourse.  In  the  early  part  of  the  volume,  he  has 
given  us  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  school  and  college  life, 
and  of  his  first  cssais  iu  the  province  of  letters.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentences  we  find  the  description  of  his  latter  days. 

"  His  earlier  years  have  been  pourtrayed  by  himself  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  work,  but  ah !  how  changed  was  he  in  his 
latter  days!  his  characteristic  of  mind  was  an  extraordinary  quick- 
ness ;  his  characteristic  of  temper  was  cheerfulness.  The  first  of 
these  qualities  he  retained  as  long  as  we  knew  him.  He  could  com- 
pose any  thing  in  prose  or  in  verse,  as  the  physicans  say,  « pro  re 
nata,'  with  a  facility  which  seemed  hardly  credible,  and  with  an 
accuracy  which  excited  surprise.  He  has  been  known  to  write  a 
sermon  in  the  evening,  which  he  preached  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. In  four  mornings  he  wrote  a  book,  which  he  intended  as  an 
amusement  for  his  children.  Some  friends  recommended  him  to 
print  it,  and  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written, 
it  still  continues  so  great  a  favourite  with  younger  readers,  that  an 
edition  is  every  year  published. 

"  In  one  morning,  indeed  in  a  few  hours,  he  turned  into  verse 
that  beautiful  chapter  of  Eeelesiasticus,  in  which  Wisdom  praiseth 
herself,  and  expatiates  on  her  accomplishments.  Whoever  is 
desirous  of  examining  with  what  effect  this  task  was  performed,  has 

enly 
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only  to  refer  to  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on 
Isaiah,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  at  whose  request  he  so  employed  himself. 
Other  examples  might  be  specified,  but  these  seem  enough. 

"  With  respect  to  his  characteristic  cheerfulness,  sooth  to  say, 
he  had  some  hard  trials  ;  he  had  such  an  unsuspecting  frankness  of 
temper,  that  there  could  not  be  an  easier  task  than  to  impose  upon 
him.  In  more  than  one  instance,  he  was  defrauded  of  large  sums 
of  money,  eventually  to  have  been  deceived,  by  a  hasty  confidence 
in  plausible  manners  and  fallacious  representations.  Knavery  was 
greatly  aided  in  every  artifice  and  stratagem  against  his  interest, 
bv  two  things.  The  first  was  his  necessities.  He  had  a  large  fa- 
mily, and  nothing  to  educate  and  maintain  them,  but  what  his  ac- 
tivity and  abilities  provided.  Consequently,  he  had  never  any 
thing  in  store,  but  as  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  was  obliged  to 
scramble  on  in  life  as  well  as  he  could.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  smaller  immediate  benefit  was  caught  at,  than  one  which,  though 
splendid,  was  only  visible  at  a  distance. 

"  The  other  auxiliary  of  knavery,  was  our  friend's  impatience  of 
temper.  He  could  not  endure  delay,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
procrastination.  Whatever  was  to  be  done,  was  to  be  done  quickly. 
He  considered  any  thing  like  a  process,  as  insupportable  tedious- 
ness.  There  are  many  subtle  spirits  on  the  watch  for  individuals  of 
such  infirmities;  and  of  such  spirits  he  was  more  than  once  the 
victim. 

"  One  other  trial  was  bitterness  itself,  but  as  he  himself  has  de- 
tailed it  with  no  ordinary  pathos,  the  circumstances  need  not  here 
be  revived.  This  also  originated  in  a  too  easy  disposition  to  believe 
every  man  honest  who  appeared  so,  and  from  his  never  exercising 
his  mind  to  discover,  beneath  the  veil  of  vivacity  and  good  humour, 
the  most  nefarious  intentions,  and  most  abominable  dishonesty. 

"  This  last  event  certainly  preyed  upon  his  mind,  broke  his 
spirits,  impaired  his  health,  and  materially  deteriorated  his  circum- 
stances. Yet  through  this  dark  and  oppressive  gloom,  rays  of  cheer- 
fulness would  often  penetrate,  enlivening  himself  and  his  connec- 
tions with  hopes  of  better  days  to  come. 

**  As  life  continued  to  wear  itself  away,  he  appears  to  have  had 
his  full  share  of  those  dark  days,  which,  however,  afflicting  frona 
their  pressure,  tend  to  render  the  prospect  of  the  grave  less  for- 
midable. As  was  before  remarked,  he  abruptly  withdrew  himself 
from  the  ken  of  those,  to  whom  his  society  had  been  familiar,  and 
not  undesirable. 

**  Where  or  when,  or  under  what  circumstances,  he  ultimately 
paid  the  last  awful  tribute  of  nature,  are  not  known  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  admit  of  being  introduced  in  our  narrative.  He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  without  consolation. 
Where  a  tree  shoots  out  into  many  branches,  some  will  be  goodlier, 
more  vigorous,  and  more  productive  than  others.  Some  will  bear 
fruit  which  is  sweet  and  nutritious ;  some  will  bear  none  at  alL 
In  this  respect  he  shared  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  but  where 

he 
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he  had  cause  he  was,  nevertheless,  uncomplaining,  except  in  the 
soft  whispers  of  family  confidence.  He  used,  however,  a  bolder 
and  a  louder  tone  to  one  lofty  personage,  who  volunteered  to  be  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  for  him  compensation  for  one  of  the  greatest 
injuries  and  afflictions,  which  can  either  be  encountered  or  sus- 
tained. Great,  certain,  and  immediate  loss,  as  to  property,  was 
not  the  sorest  of  the  evils ;  this  was  exasperated  by  the  sneers  of 
the  envious,  the  insinuations  of  the  invidious,  the  taunts  of  the 
malignant, 

'  The  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.' 

u  Conscious  integrity,  however,  ere  long,  armed  him  with  a  dig- 
nified confidence,  but  he  never  spoke  without  indignation  of  the 
great  man  above  alluded  to,  who  after  raising  his  hopes  to  the 
highest  pitch,  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  deserted  him. 

M  Of  his  talents  and  attainments,  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little. 
The  productions  of  his  pen  again  and  again  appeared  before  the 
public,  on  various  occasions,  and  in  a  great  multitude  of  shapes. 
Most  of  his  works  were  received  with  respect,  and  many  are  still 
popular.  Some  unfinished  things  remained  among  his  papers,  and 
there  are  a  few  scattered  memoranda  in  our  Recollections,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  had  others  in  contemplation."  Vol.  II. 
P.  127.  - 

In  tliis  melancholy  and  affecting  portrait,  the  reader  will  but 
too  surely  recognize  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  Bcloe.  We  will 
dwell  no  longer  upon  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  nor  follow 
him  through  all  the  hard  usage  which  he  encountered  from  the 
desertion  of  treacherous  friends,  or  from  the  attacks  of  malig- 
nant enemies ;  we  would  rather  point  our  view  to  the  brighter 
portions  of  his  history.  In  his  early  days  his  talents  introduced 
him  into  the  highest  circles  of  literary  society ;  his  exertions  were 
rewarded  by  the  great,  and  fostered  by  the  good.  His  scholar- 
ship was  varied  rather  than  deep,  and  elegant  rather  than  accurate. 
No  man,  perhaps,  was  better  acquainted  with  the  entertaining 
parts  of  literature,  or  more  conversant  in  the  art  of  gleaning 
from  quarters  very  dissimilar,  matter  the  most  interesting  and 
curious.  In  classical  citations  he  was  peculiarly  happy,  as  the 
numerous  mottoes  in  the  volumes  before  us  will  amply  testify. 
A  beautiful  passage,  even  in  an  author  the  most  obscure,  never 
appears  to  have  escaped  him. 

In  the  present  work  will  be  found  much  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voting,  and  awake  the  recollections  of  the  old.  Lit- 
tie  thinking  perhaps,  that  the  sheets  which  during  his  life-time 
he  had  revised,  would  form  in  fact  a  posthumous  work,  he  was 

unwilling 
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unwilling  to  give  the  names  of  his  characters  at  full  length. 
Many  of  them  indeed  are  too  well  marked  to  be  misapplied; 
but  many  have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  require  the  re- 
suscitating power  of  a  full  length  name  to  bring  them  to  our  re- 
membrance. The  mischief-makers  of  former  days  are  past  and 
gone,  and  we  all  are  too  closely  engaged  in  watching  the  traitors 
of  our  own  days,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  history  of  the 
traitors  of  1796.  We  much  wish  that  a  key  had  been  subjoined 
to  the  work,  giving  us  the  names  of  those,  who  are  at  present 
designated  only  by  enigmatical  iniials,  or  a  mysterious  dash. 
This  might  place,  perhaps,  some  of  the  distinguished  character* 
of  the  day  in  an  awkward  situation,  but  it  would  be  a  situation 
which,  either  by  their  pride  or  their  meanness  they  have  richly 
deserved.  To  the  merits  of  all  his  cotemporaries  the  Sexagenarian 
appears  particularly  candid.  In  a  few  instances  only  we  perceive 
the  ebullitions  of  spleen  or  ill  humour,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
the  consciences  of  those  against  whom  it  is  aimed,  must  too 
surely  reproach  them  with  the  justice  of  the  attack.  These  vo- 
lumes have  already  excited  much  attention,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  they  will  hereafter  excite  much  more  ;  we  only  hope  that 
the  anonymous  obscurity  in  which  many  of  the  personages  here 
pourtrayed,  are  involved,  will  not  damp  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  as  a  very  little  trouble  will  supply  them  with  information 
necessary,  and  with  the  key  required. 


Art.  VI.  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  hang  Two  Introductory  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Ror/al  College  of  Surgeon,.  By  W.  Lazvrence,  F.R.S- 
Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  College,  Assistuut  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  fyc.  8vo.  179  pp.  6s. 
Callow.     1816. 

In  such  unfeigned  respect  do  we  hold  a  profession,  whose  pecu- 
liar province  it  is  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  frail  and  pe 
rishable  frame,  that  we  would  not  willingly  become  a  party  in  the 
degradation  of  any  of  its  distinguished  members.  There  is  a 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  those  who  have  expended  their  talent  and 
industry  in  lessening  the  capacity  of  human  pain  ;  and  such  a  debt 
we  shall  on  our  part  be  always  ready  to  acknowledge,  by  forbear- 
ing to  molest  them  upon  any  ordinary  deviation  into  nonsense. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  on  a  late  occasion  we  omitted  to 
notice  the  introductory  Lectures  of  Mr.  Aberuethy,  being  unwil- 
ling 
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ling  to  disturb  the  reputation  of  a  man,  who  in  all  his  writings 
upon  subjects  strictly  medical,  has  displayed  a  penetration  and 
skill,  which  have  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  research,  and  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
success.  We  might  have  found  ample  amusement  for  ourselves, 
and  for  our  readers,  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Mr.  Abernethv,  but 
as  his  eccentricities  appeared  to  be  productive  of  no  mischievous 
result,  we  passed  them  over  with  a  respectful  smile. 

We  heartily  wish,  that  with  any  regard  to  our  duty  as  the  guar- 
dians of  public  principle,  we  could  have  suffered  the  volume  be- 
fore us  to  have  passed  under  no  other  censure  but  that  of  si- 
lence. Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  profession  as  a  Surgeon  and  an  Anatomist;  the  papers 
which  he  has  written  upon  these  subjects,  display  much  industri- 
ous research,  and  if  not  original  in  their  matter,  are  at  least  lumi- 
nous and  neat  in  their  composition.  From  a  few  passages  even 
in  these  we  had  perceived  but  too  sure  intimations  of  those  views 
upon  more  important  points,  which  Mr.  Lawrence,  probably 
from  pure  ignorance,  has  most  unfortunately  adopted,  and  has 
now  for  the  first  time  publicly  professed.  With  the  private  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Lawrence,  or  of  any  other  anatomist,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  interfere ;  but 
when  doctrines  of  a  tendency  the  most  dangerous,  are  obtruded 
upon  the  public  under  the  form  of  a  scientific  lecture,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  both  to  detect  and  to  expose  the  danger.  In 
the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  plainly  told  us,  that  me- 
dulnary  matter  is  capable  of  thought — that  there  is  no  inde- 
pendent living  principle  superadded  to  the  structure  of  animal 
bodies — that  life  is  the  result  of  organization.  Whether  or  not 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  aware  that  these  opinions  inevitably  lead  to 
practical  atheism,  we  shall  not  presume  to  determine ;  if  he  is 
not,  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  know  his  own  danger;  if  he  is, 
it  is  still  more  expedient  that  the  public  should  know  theirs.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  crudities  and  contradic- 
tions which  this  Volume  exhibits,  could  have  any  effect  upon  a 
man,  whose  reasoniug  powers  have  been  formed  in  any  ordinary 
school  of  intellectual  discipline.  Few,  however,  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  among  the  audience  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  those  who  look  up  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for 
instruction,  as  far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  have  received  no 
education  at  all.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  all  general  instruction 
has  in  their  case  been  concluded,  and  their  views  have  been  un- 
ceasingly directed  to  the  study  and  practice  of  their  future  pro- 
fession. The  superiority  which  they  feel  from  an  early  initiation  in 
ihe  mysteries  of  a  science  so  important  in  its  object,  and  so 

general 
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general  in  its  application  naturally  enough  engenders  that  pert- 
ness  and  conceit  which  are  the  surest  obstacles  to  any  advance- 
ment in  the  paths  of  general  knowledge.     From  dwelling  again 
so  minutely  and  so  anxiously  upon  secondary  causes,  they  rapidly 
contract  the  range  of  their  intellect,  till  they  finally  lose  every 
idea  of  the  great  first  Cause  of  all  things.     Forgetting  then  the 
existence  of  a  first  cause,  they  endeavour  to  account  for  all  pfte? 
nomena  from   the  action  of  secondary  causes  alone  ;  the  more 
accurately  they  observe,  and  the  more  deeply  they  investigate, 
the   more  surely  they  puzzle  and  perplex  their  understandings  ; 
till  at  last  their   embarrassments  conclude    in  a  state  of  general, 
scepticism.     Independently  again  of  the  natural  pruriency  of  a 
pert  and    ignorant  mind   towards  universal  doubt,  the  younger 
students  will    find   religious    scepticism  especially  adapted   to  a 
course  of  sensual  indulgence  and  practical  profligacy.     We  arc 
ready  to  concede  that  the  belief  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
of  Christian  Redemption,  and  of  a  final  Judgment,  is  in  many 
cases  exceedingly  awkward  and  inconvenient.     In  a  state  either 
of  intellectual  or  moral  licentiousness,  it  cannot  fail  to  raise   a 
sort  of  qualmish  and  unpleasant  sensation,  which  must  be  very- 
distressing  to  a  man  of  independent  and  liberal  feelings.     The 
sooner,  therefore,  it  is  got  rid  of,  the  better.     And  when  this  can 
be  done  without  the  slightest  expence  either  of  time  or  thought, 
by  the  application   only  of  a  few  second-hand  sneers  translated 
from  Voltaire,   who  would  not  emancipate  themselves  from    so 
offensive  a  guest.     Besides  this,  a  man  who  summarily  rejects 
Religion  either  natural  or  revealed,  cannot   fail  of  immediately 
.  establishing  a  character  for  deep  investigation  and  original  thought, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  his  subse- 
quent practice. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  general  process  of  infidelity  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  ;  in  the  medical  profession,  indeed,  the 
Lecturer  has  further  opportunities  of  engrafting  it  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  by  a  sagacious  sarcasm  or  two  in  the  dissect- 
ing room,  upon  his  disappointment  in  not  finding  the  soul,  Scc.&c. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  such  is  the  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  the  course  either  of  his  public  or  his  private  in- 
structions. In  the  volume  before  us  we  are  assured  that  he  had 
no  such  meaning;  we  would  not  be  supposed  therefore  to  accuse 
him  of  either  being  hifected  himself,  or  of  being  desirous  to  in- 
fect others  v>  ith  these  profligate  and  pernicious  principles  ;  we 
would  only  point  out  to  him  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
might  result  from  the  opinions  which  he  has  avowed  in  the  pub- 
lication before  us.  We  are  confident  that  these  opinions  couid 
never  have  been  entertained  by  him  in  real  earnest,  as  the  con- 
tradiction of  language  and  the  confusion  of  idea  so  conspicuous 
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throughout,  are  the  surest  signs  that  his  mind  could  never  have 
been  made  up  upon  the  subject ;  for  this  very  reason  indeed  no 
improper  conclusions  could  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
work,  because  such  is  the  nature  of  his  reasoning,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conclude  at  all.  In  part,  however,  it  might  be 
wrested  into  infidelity  by  those  of  his  pupils  who,  from  their  im-  *• 
perfect  education  might  mistake  assertions  for  proof,  obscurity 
for  depth,  and  perplexity  for  argument. 

The  first  Lecture  treats  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  and 
comparative  Anatomy,  and  to  the  younger  student  will  be  a  useful 
sort  of  road  book,  to  point  the  way  to  superior  excellence  through 
the  labours  and  productions  of  others.  It  is  a  good  catalogue 
raisonuee  of  the  best  writers  of  comparative  Anatomy,  from 
whose  works  few  appear  to  have  drawn  more  information  than 
Mr.  Lawrence,  especially  in  the  work  before  us.  Our  Lecturer 
indeed  appears  to  be  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  he 
seems  to  consider  comparative  Anatomy  as  the  first  and  the 
last  of  all  human  sciences,  to  comprehend  within  itself  all  that 
is  worthy  of  the  study  or  the  labour  of  man. 

"  The  contemplation  of  nature,  however,  is  not  recommended  to 
you  solely  by  its  reference  to  intellectual  objects;  it  exerts  a  bene- 
ficial and  important  influence  on  the  moral  dispositions.  The  tran- 
quil occupation,  which  it  supplies  to  the  mind,  is  a  salutary  contrast 
to  the  restless  agitation  of  avarice  and  ambition.  Its  innocent  plea- 
sures are  well  calculated  to  detach  us  from  the  frivolous  and  de- 
structive pursuits  of  dissipation  or  debauchery,  and  to  lead  us  to 
estimate  at  their  true  value  the  ordinary  objects  of  human  exertion  ; 
on  which  we  may  then  look  down  with  the  calm  indifference  3« 
well  pcurtrayed  by  the  philosophic  poet : 

**  Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 

Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena; 

Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 

Errare,  atque  viam  palantes  quaerere  vitae; 

Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate  : 

Noctes  atque  dies  niti  prasstante  labore 

Ad  sumnias  emergere  opes,  rerumque  potiri. 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  O  pectora  caeca!"    P.  112, 

Thus,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  estimation  of 
the  ordinary  objects  of  human  exertion,  at  their  true  value,  is 
to  be  made  by  comparative  anatomy ;  a  happy  method  this  of 
reconciling  all  the  dissensions  between  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufacturing  interests.  We  expect  to  see,  during  the  next 
session,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on  the  subject  of  Trien- 
nial Parliaments,  of  Sir  Everard  Home  upon  the  exportation 
of  cotton  twist,  or  of  Mr.  Ashley  Cooper,  upon  the  interest  of 
Exchequer  Bills.  We  may  expect,  in  some  future  debate,  to 
hear  a  scientific  disquisition  of  Mr.  Brougham  upon  the  tusks  of 
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the  tiger;  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  upon  the  fang  of  the  adder; 
or  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  upon  the  sliminess  of  the  eel.  The 
habeas  corpus,  indeed,  might  have  been  discussed  with  peculiar 
propriety  in  a  dissecting-room. 

But   Mr.  Laurence  is  very  angry  that  comparative  anatomy 
"should  not  constitute  a  part  of  education  in   our  national  Uni- 
versities. 

"  That  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  barbarous  age  should  con- 
tain uo  provisions  for  teaching  natural  science,  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  because  natural  science  did  not  then  exist :  these  es- 
tablishments were  at  least  calculated  for  teaching  according  to  the 
measure  of  knowledge  at  the  period  of  their  institution.  But  what 
txcuse  shall  we  find  for  the  modern  universities  as  they  are  called, 
of  a  nation  which  fancies  itself  the  most  enlightened  in  Europe  ? 
U/iiversities,  which  totally  neglect  natural  history  and  all  its  con- 
nected pursuits,  as  if  they  were  no  part  of  universal  knowledge.'' 
P.  67. 

We  will  set  Mr.  Lawrence  right  upon  this  point  in  a  few 
words.  The  Universities  of  England  are  intended  as  places  of 
general  education,  not  of  instruction  in  any  particular  science. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  "  these  monastic  institutions  of  a  barbarous 
age/'  to  arm  their  intellect  with  the  powers  of  general  reason- 
ing, to  give  the  young  the  habits  of  severe  and  patient  thought, 
and  to  lay  deeply  in  their  minds  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
future  knowledge  is  to  be  built.  In  them  the  youth  of  this 
country  are  taught  the  principles  of  evidence  in  affairs  sacred 
and  human,  the  nature  of  legitimate  argument,  the  eternal 
power  of  truth  opposed  to  the  subtleties  of  sophistry.  The 
higher  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Home,  the  finished  models  of 
classical  literature,  the  laws  of  composition,  the  detestation  of 
sciolism  and  conceit,  the  life-springs  of  good  taste  and  good 
principle,  these  are  the  objects  pursued,  and  these  are  the  ends 
proposed  by  our  English  Universities.  We  beg  pardon  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  for  speaking  of  matters  in  which  he  is  so  little  con- 
cerned, but  we  will  leave  off  trifling  and  come  to  comparative 
anatomy.  Lectures  upon  this  and  other  portions  of  natural 
history  are  delivered  m  both  our  Universities,  as  upon  a  part  of 
general  knowledge,  and  as  a  useful  relaxation  from- severer  labours. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  our  academical  education  to  confine  and 
cripple  the  faculties  of  youth  with  the  specific  studies  and  mecha- 
nical parts  of  their  future  profession  ;  chemistry,  rniiR.ralogy,  and 
anatomy,  are  lectured  upon  in  our  Universities,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  teaching  the  elements  of  each  particular  science,  as 
of  generally  opening  and  amplifying  the  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
and  they,  who  by  a  patient  continuance  and  undivided  attention 
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to  academical  studies  alone,  have  thus  strengthened,  enlarged, 
and  disciplined  their  reasoning  faculties,  when  they  enter  upon 
the  specific  subject  of  their  future  profession,  will  enter  upon  it 
with  a  masterly  vigour  and  a  commanding  power,  to  which  all 
the  frippery  and  insolence  of  superficial  sciolism  is  a  stranger. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
We  shall  now  introduce  our  leaders  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  second 
Lecture,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  Life. 

To  guard  his  hearers  against  those  mistaken  notions  which 
result  from  loose  and  indefinite  expressions,  and  to  lead  them  ton 
correct  mode  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Lawrence  commences  his  en- 
quiries with  the  following  exordium  : 

"  Our  object  being  to  take  a  survey  of  structure,  and  of  the  fiiric* 
tions  which  it  executes,  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  I  shall 
inquire  first,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  an  animal,  and  what 
idea  we  are  to  attach  to  life. 

"  On  this  and  all  other  occasions  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to 
you  dvar  notions  of'tlie  subjects  which  I  propose  for  your  attention  ; 
I  will  therefore  carefully  explain  to  you  the  sense  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed, and  avoid  all  those  which  have  an  equivocal  meaning. 

•*'.  I  exhort  you  to  be  particularly  on  your  guard  against  loose  and 
indefinite  expressions ;  they  are  the  bane  of  all  science;  and  have 
been  remarkably  injurious  in  the  different  departments  of  our  own. 
"  Equal  caution  is  necessary  in  verifying  facts ;  the  authenticity 
«t'  which  should  always  undergo  a  close  examination.  They  are  th« 
foundation  of  our  physiological  reasonings  ;  if  they  are  insecure,  the 
whole  structure  erected  on  them  is  at  every  moment  liable  to  foil. 
So  long  as  we  attend  to  these  two  points,  the  scrutiny  of  facts  and 
Ihe  definition  of  terms,  our  progress,  though  slow,  will  be  sure.  On 
subjects  not  sufficiently  examined,  it  is  better  to  confess  our  igno- 
rance, than  to  attempt  to  hide  it  by  arbitrary  assumption  and  vague 
language.  We  thus  mark  out  objects  for  further  investigation. 
Most  of  the  physical  sciences  afford  us  an  excellent  model  for  the 
,  method  of  proceeding.  Unfortunately  the  various  branches  of  me- 
.  dical  science  abound  with  examples  of  all  abuses ;  of  facts  loosely 
admitted,  of  words  vaguely  employed,  of  reasonings  most  incorrect 
and  inconclusive. 

"  I  shall  not  be  anxious  to  attract  your  attention  by  novelty,  nor 
by  multitude  of  details  ;  but  shall  rather  attempt  to  exhibit  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  subject  in  their  natural  connexion  and  order ;  to 
lead  you  to  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning  ;  and  to  the  best  method  of 
investigating  and  cultivating  the  science."     P.  117. 

After  this  grave  exordium  we  now  come  to  Mr,  Laurence's 
definitions,  and  to  the  means  by  which  he  "  leads  his  pupils  to 
a  correct  mode  of  reasoning." 

M  Organization   means  the  peculiar  composition,   which  distin* 
•  guishes  living  bodies  ;  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  contrasted  with 
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inorganic,  inert,  or  dead  bodies.  Vital  properties,  such  as  sensi- 
bility and  irritability,  are  the  means,  by  which  organization  is  capa- 
ble of  executing  its  purposes;  the  vital  properties  of  living  bodies- 
correspond  to  the  physical  properties  of  inorganic  bodies ;  such  as 
cohesion,  elasticity,  &c.  Functions  are  the  purposes,  which  any 
or<ran  or  system  of  organs  executes  in  the  animal  frame;  there  is  of 
course  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  inorganic  matter.  JLiie  is 
the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  genera!  result  of  their 
exercise.  Thus  organization,  vital  properties,  functions,  and  lift-? 
are  expressions  related  to  each  other ;  in  which  organization  is  the 
instrument,  vital  properties  the  acting  power,  functiou  the  mod,;  of 
action,  and  life  the  result.''     P.  120. 

So  tin  n  we  have  an  instrument,  an  acting  power,  a  mode  of 
actios,  and  a  result.  All  this  is  very  intelligible.  Organization 
then  is  the  instrument  which  produces  life  as  its  result.  But  in 
the  fust  sentence  Mr.  Lawrence  informs  us,  that  organization  is 
the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes  living  bodies  as 
contrasted  icith  inorganic  or  dead  bodies.  Here  then  it  appears 
that  life  so  far  from  being  the  result,  is  in  fact  a  component  part 
of  the  said  instrument,  and  that  so  far  from  life  being  the  conse- 
quence or  result  of  organization,  that  no  organization  can  exist 
without  it.  So  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  Lite  is  the  result  of 
the  peculi  if  composition  which  distinguishes  living  bodies."  Or 
in  other  words,  we  first  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  life,  a  id 
then  we  prove  it  to  result  from  its  own  existence.  Admirable 
logic  this  for  the  young  surgeons.  Life,  again  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, is  the  assemblage  of"  all  the  functions  and  the  general 
result  of  their  exercise'.  Just  now  he  made  the  result  co-existing 
with  the  instrument  of  its  production,  and  now  he  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  mode  of  action,  or  in  other  words,,  with  the  mode 
oi producing  it. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Lawrence  on  his  own  ground,  a  scalpel  is 
the.  instrument — a  hand  the  acting  power — cutting  the  mode  of 
action — and  a  wound  the  result.  What  would  Mr.  Lawrence 
say  to  the  man  who  should  assert  that  the  wound  was  co-existent 
with  the  scalpel,  or  again  that  the  act  of  cutting  was  .a  wound  f 

After  all  this,  in  the  very  next  page  Mr.  Laurence  informs  us 
that  the  vital  properties  or  forces  animate  living  matter,  so  long 
as  it  continues  alive.  Or  in  other  words,  that  they  animate  (or 
give  life)  to  matter  which  has  life,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  have 
life.  Mighty  generous  truly  in  these  aforesaid  vital  properties. 
Mr.  Lawrence  would  have  been  taught  a  very  different  style  of 
reasoning  at  our  English  Universities,  even  though  they  have  no 
school  of  comparative  Anatomy. 

it  organization  was    the  ii 

men! 


First  then  we  were  told  that  organization  was    the  instru- 
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ment  arid  life  the  result;    we   were  then  told   the  organization 
and  life  were  co-existent ;  and  now  we  are  told  that 

"  The  result  of  all  these  enquiries,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  af- 
firming, to  be,  that  no  connection  has  been  established  in  any  one 
ease  between  the  organic  texture  and  its  vital  power." — P.  143. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Lawn  nee  leads 
the  young  surgeons  to  "  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning."  But  lei 
us  follow  Mr.  Lawrence  a  little  farther  in  this  same  paragraph, 
where  he  informs  us 

a  That  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  or  in 
the  combination  of  the  elements,  of  any  animal  structure,  that 
could  enable  us  to  determine  beforehand  what  kind  of  living  phe- 
nomena it  will  exhibit :  and  consequently  that  this,  like  all  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  consists  simply  in  an  observation 
of  the  succession  of  events.  Would  the  mere  examination  of 
muscular  fibres,  without  any  observation  of  their  living  action, 
have  ever  enabled  you  to  determine  that  they  possess  the  power 
of  contraction  ?  Would  a  comparison  of  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid, 
the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  have  shewn  you  that  the  former  will 
contract,  in  obedience  to  the  will :  that  the  second  are  uninfluenced 
by  the  will,  and  that  the  third  act  both  spontaneously  and  volun- 
tarily ?  Would  any  length  of  contemplation  have  led  you  to  discover 
that  medullary  substance  is  capable  of  sensation  and.  of  thought  ? 
Could  you  have  known  from  the  structure  of  the  stomach  that  it 
digests,  or  from  that  of  the  liver  that  it  secretes." 

We  apprehend  that  from  the  construction  of  the  liver  it  might 
be  known  to  be  a  gland,  and  therefore  probably  to  secrete,  but 
what  that  secretion  would  be  we  certainly  could  not  divine.  But 
medullarv  matter  is  capable  of  thought — this  is  indeed  a  disco- 
very wij.cii  no  length  of  contemplation  would  have  enabled  us 
to  make  ;  but  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  assured  us  that  medullary 
matter  is  capable  of  thought,  he  may  be  good  enough,  perhaps, 
to  inform  us  next,  what  is  the  result  of  its  meditations.  We 
should  be  much  gratified  in  knowing  what  the  medullary  matter 
in  the  bone  of  our  left  leg  is  thinking  of  at  this  present  moment. 

At  all  events,  if  medullary  matter  is  capable  of  thought,  then 
when  this  medullary  matter  perishes,  the  power  of  thought  also 
must  perish  with  it ;  and  so  much  for  the  immortality  and  even 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  soul.  As  to  medullary  matter  be- 
ing capable  of  thought,  it  is  the  old  question  of  materialism 
over  again,  of  which  the  following  is,  perhaps,  as  simple  a  solu- 
tion as  any.  We  know,  by  experiment,  that  matter  is  infinitely 
divisible,  we  know,  by  experience,  that  unity  is  essential  to 
thought,  and  that  consciousness  cannot  be  divided.     How  then 

cars 
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eau  that  which  i»  essentially  indivisible  f  >rm  a  constituent  part 
of  that  which  is  essentia!)'  divisible  ?  When  Mr.  Lawrence 
will  solve  this  simple  question,  we  will  believe  with  him  that 
medullary  matter  thinks,  or  that  white  is  black,  or  black  white. 
We  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  hypothesis  or  fiction  of  a  subtle  invi- 
sible matter,  animating  the  visible  textures  of  animal  bodies,  and 
directing  their  motions,  is  only  an  example  of  that  propensity  in 
the  human  mind,  which  has  led  men  at  all  times  to  account  for 
those  phenomena,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  obvious,  by  the  mys- 
terious aid  of  higher  and  imaginary  beings.  Thus  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  and  in  less  advanced  states  of  civilization,  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  which  the  progress  of  science  enables 
us  to  explain  by  means  of  natural  causes,  have  been  referred  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  divinity. 

"  The  storm  was  the  work  of  Jupiter,  who  is  sculptured  with  the 
thunderbolt  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  lightning  with  the 
other :  Eolus  produced  the  winds  ;  Neptune  agitated  the  ocean  ; 
Vulcan  and  Pluto  shook  the  globe  with  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
So  far  was  this  belief  in  invisible  agencies  carried,  that  each  grove 
and  each  tree,  each  fountain  and  each  river,  was  regarded  as  the 
abode  of  its  peculiar  deity ; — the  *faivns,  the  dryads,  the  nymphs 
of  the  elegant  Grecian  mythology  ;  the  sprites,  the  elves,  the 
fairies  of  more  modern  credulity.  Poetry,  which  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  appeals  to  their  common  feelings,  is  full 
of  illustrations  of  this  observation.  Personification  is  its  most  com- 
mon figure  ;  and,  so  strong  is  our  disposition  to  clothe  all  sur- 
rounding objects  with  our  own  sentiments  and  passions,  to  animate 
the  dead  matter  around  us  with  human  intellect  and  expression, 
that  the  boldest  examples  of  this  figure  do  not  shock  us.  In  his 
sublime  description  of  a  tempest,  Virgil  not  only  makes  the  mo- 
narch of  Olympus  '  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,' 
but  brings  him  before  our  eyes  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  the  light- 
ning, and  casting  down  mountains  with  the  bolt. 

"  Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  clextra  :  quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae,  et  mortal ia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  stravit  pavor  :  ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  llhodopen,  aut  alta  Cerania  telo 
Dejicit. 


*  Does  Mr.  Lawrence  by  the  word  Jlitons  mean  young  deer  ? 
We  can  assure  him  that  these  animals  formed  no  part  of  Grecian 
Mythology.  The  Fauni,  or  Fauns,  were  a  sort  of  rural  deities 
worshipped  by  the  Ptomans :  but  even  these  were  never  heard  of  by 
the  Greeks. 

"  Thu* 
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"  Thus  we  find  at  last  that  the  philosopher  with  his  archeus,  his 
anima,  or  his  subtile  and  mobile  vital  fluid,  is  about  on  a  level,  in 
respect  to  the  mental  process,  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  it,  with 
the 

'  Poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind, 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.' 

It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  disturb  those,  who  are  inclined  to 
indulge  themselves  in  these  harmless  reveries.  The  belief  in  them, 
as  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  is  not  grounded  in  reasoning,  and 
therefore  has  nothing  to  fear  from  argument.  I  only  oppose  such 
hypotheses,  when  they  are  adduced  with  the  array  of  philosophical 
deduction,  because  they  involve  suppositions  without  any  ground 
in  observation  or  experience,  the  only  sources  of  our  information 
on  these  subjects.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the  science  of  physiology, 
in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  made  up  of  the  facts,  which  we  learn 
by  observation  and  experiment  on  living  beings,  or  on  those  which 
have  lived ;  of  the  comparison  of  these  with  each  other ;  of  the 
analogies  which  such  comparison  may  discover,  and  the  general 
laws  to  which  it  may  lead.  So  long  as  we  proceed  in  this  path, 
every  step  is  secure;  when  we  endeavour  to  advance  beyond  its 
termination,  we  wander  without  any  guide  or  direction,  and  are 
liable  to  be  bewildered  at  every  moment.  To  say,  that  we  can 
never  arrive  at  the  first  cause  of  the  vital  phenomena,  would  be 
presumptuous  ;  but  it  is*  most  true,  that  all  the  efforts  to  penetrate 
its  nature  have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  Their  complete  failure  in  every 
instance  has  now  led  almost  universally  to  their  abandonment,  and 
may  induce  us  to  acquiesce  on  this  point  in  the  observations  of  Lu- 
cretius on  a  parallel  subject : 

Ignoratur  enim  quae  sit  natura  animai  ; 

Nata  sit,  an  contra,  nascentibus  insinuetur, 

Et  simul  intereat  nobiscum  morte  dirempta, 

An  tenebras  orci  visat,  vastasque  lacunas." — P.  174. 

And  now  let  us  ask  Mr.  Lawrence  under  uhose  controul  are 
those  very  natural  causes,  by  which  the  progress  of  science  has 
enabled  us  to  explain  so  many  phenomena,  and  who  impressed 
these  laws  upon  the  agents  of"  this  natural  world  ? — Who  was  it 
that  gave  man  a  soul  to  think,  and  of  that  soul  will  hereafter 
require  a  solemn  account? 

The  existence  of  an  independent  living  principle  superadded 
to  our  animal  structure,  is  strongly  dmied  by  Mr.  Lawrence  ; 
we  know  not  whether  Mr.  Lawrence  is  aware,  that  by  this  de- 
nial he  controverts  also  the  very  existence  of  the  soul :  so  that 
after  having  lived  for  our  natural  time,  and  having  re-produced 
our  kind,  we  have  answered  the  purposes  of  our  creation,  and 
— are  no  more.  But,  because  we  cannot  tell  how  the  soul  ani- 
mates 
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mates  the  body,  is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  not  animate  it 
at  all.  It'  thought  be  produced  by  the  brain,  then  according  V> 
all  the  laws  of  animal  economy,  when  the  brain  is  diseased,  the 
thought  would  be  disordered.  But  how  many  instances  are 
there,  when  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  brain  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  abscess,  the  intellectual  powers  have  been  as  bril- 
liant as  ever.  Common  observation  will  teach  us  that  thought 
and  animal  life  are  very  different  things.  Many  cases  have  come 
within  our  own  knowledge,  where,  when  the  taper  of  life  has 
been  exhausted  even  to  its  last  spark,  and  dissolution  was  no\r 
rapidly  coming  on,  the  soul,  so  far  from  partaking  in  the  de- 
cay or  the  destruction  of  the  body,  has  appeared  to  be  endued 
with  a  strength  and  clearness  of  intellectual  vision,  increasing 
gradually  as  the  moment  of  its  emancipation  from  the  body  was 
now  more  nearly  approaching. 

Materialism  and  Atheism  go  hand  in  hand,  for  when  once  we 
have  got  rid  of  our  soul,  which  is  a  spirit,  we  get  rid,  by  the 
same  process,  of  God,  who  is  a  spirit  also  :  or  in  Mr.  Law- 
rence's words,  we  reject  the  existence  of  an  independent  living 
principle,  and  the  mysterious  aid  of  higher  and  imaginary, 
beings,  i.  e.  a  superintending  Providence.  Materialism  and 
Atheism  went  together  as  early  as  the  da_ys  of  the  old  Ionic 
school,  and  their  partnership  will  not  be  dissolved  even  to  its 
latest  posterity. 

If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  a  young  surgeon  who  has 
been  seduced,  either  through  ignorance  or  conceit,  into  nn  ad- 
miration of  these  doctrines,  let  him  but  for  a  moment  consider 
how  mean  and  miserable  is  the  ground  upon  which  thev  stand. 
To  such  wretched  contradictions,  and  such  palpable  absurdities 
are  men  reduced  when  they  want  to  annihilate  that  noblest  <dft 
of  God  to  man,  the  immortal  soul.  Let  the  younger  part 
of  the  medical  profession  remember,  that  the  Almighty  cannot 
be  sneered  out  of  his  existence,  nor  a  soul  reasoned  out  of  its 
immortality.  Let  them  also  bear  in  mind,  that  stale  sarcasm  is 
not  wit,  that  crude  contradictions  are  not  argument ;  that  scep- 
ticism is  not  the  sign  of  a  strong  mind,  nor  sophistry  of  a  good 
one  ;  but  that  atheism  is  the  pander  of  profligacy,  and  free  think- 
ing but  another  word  for  no  thinking  at  all. 


Art.  VII.  Atheniensia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Topography  and 
Buildings  of  Athens.  By  William  Wilkins,  A.M.  F.A.S. 
late  Fellow  of  Gonvil  and  Cuius  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
213  pp.     Murray.      1816. 

1  HERE  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  present  day,  who  unites  in  his 
own  person  the  scholar  and  the  architect,  with  more  success  than 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wilkins.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  therefore  that  we  view 
him  upon  Athenian  ground:  we  are  in  possession  indeed  of  many 
valuable  accounts  of  this  illustrious  city,  but  they  are  chiefly  from 
the  hands  of  scholars,  who,  in  describing  the  remains  oi  ancient 
architecture,  speak  from  their  feelings  rather  than  from  their 
knowledge.  We  are  happy  therefore  to  find  an  architectural 
survey  of  the  topography  and  buildings  of  Athens,  taken  not 
merely  with  the  rule  and  line  of  science,  but  with  the  eve  of 
scholarship  ;  which  shall  not  only  give  us  a  minute  and  accurate 
description  of  all  that  we  admire  in  Athens,  but  shall  give  it  in  a 
manner  most  congenial  to  our  feelings. 

The  first  Chapter  of  Mr.  Wilkius's  work  is  upon  the  origin  of 
Grecian  Architecture.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him 
throughall  his  ingenious  conjectures  upon  this  matter,  for  con- 
jectures they  must  be  at  last,  but  shall  hasten  to  his  descriptions 
of  Grecian  architecture  as  it  actually  exists,  to  Athens  and  to  the 
Acropolis  itself. 

"  The  rock  of  the  Acropolis  is  on  three  sides  rugged  and  steep. 
On  the  west  the  ascent  is  less  difficult :  here,  as  in  former  times,  is 
the  only  approach.  Near  the  summit  is  a  broad  flight  of  nine  steps 
by  which  the  terrace,  or  platform,  in  front  of  the  Propylaea  *  was 
formerly  approached.  These  steps  extend  the  whole  width  of  the 
principal  portico,  and  are  flanked  by  two  square  pedestals  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  and  height,  which  appear  to  have  supported 
equestrian  statues.  The  most  entire  of  them  bears  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  Agrippa.  Pausanias  mentions  the  existence  of  such 
statues,+  near  this  building,  although  he  affects  uncertainty  as  to 
their  representing  the  sons  of  Xenophon. 

"  The  evidence  afforded    by  the  inscription  would  have  deter- 
mined the  question  ;  but  Pausunias  is  thought  to  have   preferreda 
state  of  ignorance,  rather   than  gratify  his  curiosity  at  the  risque 
of  being  ohliged  to  perpetuate  a  compliment  paid  by  the  Athenian 
people  to  a  deified  Roman. 

44  The  ancient  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  has  been  closed  by  the 
Turks:  the  columns  in  front  are  almost  wholly  immured  in  the 
buildings  of  the  modern  fortification.  Proceeding  along  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  portico,  we  enter  through  a  gateway  made  in 
the  flank  of  a  building  attached  to  the  Propylaea,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  wing  to  the  edifice ;  whence  turning  suddenly  to  the  left, 


"  *  The  whole  of  the  building  was  termed  *  Propylaea,'  although 
jn  fact,  this  term  only  alludes  to  the  porticoes :  they  were  called 
50  from  being  advanced  before  the  five  gates  by  which  the  citadel 
was  entered." 

M  f  Meursius  says,  that  the  equestrian  statues  were  upon  the 
yoof,  but  in  this  he  has  misrepresented  Pausanias, 

and 
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and  following  the  course  of  the  flank  wall,  we  arrive  at  that  portico 
of  the  Propylaea  which  fronted  inwardly  towards  the  Acropolis. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  imagination  has  cleared  them  from  the  masses  that 
encumber  them,  we  discover  sufficient  grounds  for  the  encomiums 
lavished  by  all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  upon  the  monu- 
ments which  cast  a  lustre  upon  the  government  of  Pericles.  Re- 
curring to  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  their  erection,  and 
the  ravages  inflicted  upon  them,  as  well  through  the  wanton  ex- 
cesses of  the  Goths,  as  by  the  destructive  engines  of  modern  war- 
fare, we  might  be  prepared  for  the  loss  of  all  beauty  and  character 
in  these  master-pieces  of  art.  But  beauty  and  character  still  exist, 
although  certainly  in  a  far  less  degree,  than  before  Alaric  and  the 
northern  barbarians  over-ran  Greece  and  converted  her  richest 
shrines  to  heaps  of  ruins. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  the  design  of  the  Propylaea,  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  interval  between  the  two  central  columns  of  the 
porticoes,  is  inconsistent  with  the  apparent  stability  and  massive 
grandeur  which  ought  to  characterize  all  buildings  of  a  severe  style 
of  architecture.  In  the  present  state  of  the  ruin  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  a  failure  in  these  requisites  accompanied  such  a  de- 
viation from  the  common  practice  of  the  Greeks.  The  temples  of 
Egypt,  which  have  a  still  greater  heaviness  of  character,  are  defi- 
cient in  neither,  yet  a  similar  enlargement  has  been  adopted  in. 
most  of  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  neither  suffered  from 
this  circumstance,  especially  as  no  violation  of  symmetry  in  the 
outline  presented  by  the  front,  followed  from  this  enlargement  of 
the  central  opening  ;  and  it  was  to  the  preservation  of  this  sym- 
metry that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  attached  an  importance  beyond 
all  other  considerations. 

**  In  all  the  temples  of  Greece,  the  proportion  of  the  heighth  to 
the  extent  was  particularly  an  object  of  attention ;  and  although 
the  proportion  was  different  in  temples  which  had  a  different  num- 
ber of  columns  in  the  front,  yet  the  desire  to  depart  from  it  as  little 
as  possible  is  manifest.  Wherever,  the  number  of  columns  in  the 
fronts  was  increased,  their  intervals  were  diminished.  Thus  the 
•intercolumniations  of  the  hexastyle  temple  of  Theseus,  are  not  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  columns  as  those  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  octastyle  ;  the  proportion  in  the  latter  is  less 
by  nearly  half  the  diameter.*  In  the  tetrastyle  portico  of  the 
Erectheum,  the  intervals  are  equivalent  to  three  diameters  of  the 
columns,  but  in  the  hexastyle  portico  of  the  same  building,  they  are 
two  only. 


"  *  If  the  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  be 
expressed  by  unity,  the  intervals  would  be  represented  by  1.625. 
Upon  a  similar  supposition  the  intervals  between  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  would  be  represented  by  1.155^' 

"The, 
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"  The  expediency  of  adopting  such  a  principle  seems  to  have 
been  generally  felt,  and  especially  in  hexastyle  temples;  for  if  w«. 
compare  buildings  of  this  description,  however  remotely  situated, 
and  however  the  proportions  of  the  parts  in  detail  may  be  different,, 
little  variation  will  be  found  in  the  extent  compared  with  the 
height  *. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Propylaea  afforded  the  only 
approach  to  the  Acropolis,  the  necessity  for  one  wide  entrance  will 
be  readily  admitted.  The  intervals  between  the  columns  would 
not  have  been,  but  for  this  enlargement,  mere  than  seven  feet ;  the 
central  interval  is  made  by  this  expedient  more  than  thirteen.  Now 
although  the  carriages  of  the  ancients  were  not  so  wide  as  those  of 
the  present  day,  sufficient  room  must  have  been  allowed  in  order 
to  protect  the  columns  from  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  liable 
through  the  delicacy  of  the  angles  of  the  fluting.  Thirteen  feet  \s 
probably  more  than  would  have  been  necessary,  but  on  the  other 
band,  seven  feet  would  not  have  been  sufficent  for  this  purpose ; 
there  could  however  be  no  alternative  between  the  usual  interval 
and  that  space,  because  both  were  governed  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  triglyphs. 

**  I  am  here  assuming  it  for  granted,  that  carriages  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  Propylaea :  a  supposition  against  which  the 
abruptness  of  the  ascent  offers  no  real  objection  3  since  carriages 
laden  with  the  blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Parthenon 
were  drawn  by  mules  up  the  steep  + ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
Panathenaic  procession  reached  the  temple  of  Minerva,  a  supposi- 
tion highly  probable,  horsemen  and  chariots  must  have  passed 
through  the  porticoss  of  the  former  building.  The  steps  both 
without  and  within  may  seem  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  carriages;  but  this  might  have  been  obviated  by  means  of 
inclined  planes,  either  permanently  constructed,  or  occasionally 
placed  for  this  purpose^  .     The  broad  flight  leading  to  the  terrace 

in 


•  "  The  proportions  of  the  four  following  temples,  all  of  the 
hexa?tyle  kind,  will  sufficiently  attest  the  accuracy  of  this  ob- 
servation. 

Height. 

42.1.4-7 


Temple  at  Paestum 

.  of  Jupiter  in       ) 
Egina.  j 

Theseus 
Concord    at  | 
Agrigentum  j 


24.2.  3 
25.2.27 
30.8.82 


Width 
78.10.— 


44.10 


"  f   Plat,  in  Catone  maj." 
£  **  -I  have  been  informed  by  travellers  recently  returned  from 
Greece,  that  some  excavations  lately  made  witbin  the  Propylaea 

have 
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in  front  of  the  building  could  not  indeed  have  been  ascended  by 
such  means ;  but  the  carriage  road  may  have  proceeded  along  tha 
front  of  these  steps,  and.  after  gradually  ascending  .for  a  certain 
distance,  turned  to  the  right  under  the  walls  of  the  right  wing,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  terrace,  between  the  angle  of  the 
building  and  the  great  pedestal  flanking  the  steps  at  that  end. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  a  strong  wall,  which  seems  to 
have  been  built  to  support  an  embankment  of  earth,  raised  for 
such  a  purpose,  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

"  The  Propylaea  were  begun  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles,  in 
fourth  year  of  the  85th  Olympiad*.  The  architect  was  Mnesicles, 
The  building  was  completed  in  five  years,  and  is  reputed  to  hav;- 
cost  a  sum  equivalent  to  j£-!-6T,000.  sterling.  This  statement 
Beems  wholly  incredible,  when  the  value  of  money  at  that  time, 
rand  the  facilities  of  building  possessed  by  the  Athenians,  are  con- 
sidered. The  marble  of  Pentelicus  was  brought  from  the  quarries 
cither  ifpon  a  descent,  or  on  level  ground,  for  nearly  the  whoje 
interval  of  space  between  them  and  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis. 
Here  the  difficulties  of  transporting  it  began,  and  a  considerable 
expense  must  have  been  incurred  in  overcoming  them  ;  but  com- 
pared with  the  vast  sum  reported  to  have  been  expended,  it  could 
rot  have  been  considerable.  The  cost  has  either  been  unstated., 
or  it  may  probably  be  understood  to  have  embraced  the  execution 
©fall  the  works  completed  by  Pericles."     P.  75. 

Mr.  Wilkins  observes  that  it  was  a  custom  with  the  ancients, to 
gild  the  outside  of  their  temples.  Nor  was  this  custom  confined  to 
the  Greeks  alone,  but  it  appears  to  have  prevailed  evxa  iu  Italy. 
An  inscription,  relating  to  the  temple  of  Pomona,  at  Salernum. 
records  the  gilding  of  thi  pediment.  The  effect  of  this  may  ea- 
sily be  imagined,  by  am  one  who  has  seen  the  dome  of  the  Ho- 
tel des  Invalides  at  Paris,  which,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike 
upon  it,  presents  at  a  distance  a  brilliant,  though  from  its  rarity. 
rather  a  fantastic  object. 

Mr.Wilkins  proceeds  next  to  describe  the  Parthenon,  a  build- 
ing which  VVheler  in  1 676  saw  entire.  It  sustained  a  tremendous 
injury  in  1 687,  from  a  shell  hied  from  the  opposite  hiil  of  the 
Museum,  which  destroyed  half  the  fabric ;  since  that  time  it  sp- 
peavs  to  have  experienced  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  dilapi- 
dation, both  from  the  hand  of  time  and  of  wilful  spoliation. 
With  the  following  observations  of  Mr.Wilkins  on  the  3culp- 
i  tures  by  which  it  is  adorned,  we  were  much  pleased. 

have  shewn  that  this  was  actually  the  case:  the  floor  from  on-3 
front  to  the  other,  tor  a  width  nearly  equal  to  the  central  inter- 
columniation,  is  one  continued  inclined  piane ;  and  is  much  worn 
by  wheels." 

*  "The  building  was  begun  in  the  avchonship  of  Eathymenes, 
•*and  finished  in  that  gf  Pythodorus.     B.  C.  437/' 

Iu 
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"  In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  sculptures  adorning 
the  Parthenon,  we  must  divest  our  minds  of  all  those  associations 
which  diffuse  a  charm  over  the  productions  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  en- 
deavour to  consider  them  abstractedly  as  works  of  art.  If  upon  ex- 
amination they  should  be  found  to  demand,  in  this  point  of  view, 
less  of  our  admiration  than  is  commonly  claimed  for  them,  no  argu- 
ment will  be  thereby  afforded  against  the  pre-eminence  of  Grecian 
sculpture  :  the  neglect  of  execution  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  laudable 
economy  of  talent,  which  withheld  its  profuse  expenditure  upon  oc- 
casions so  little  favourable  to  its  display. 

"  Whoever  considers  the  composition  of  the  frize,  will  not  fail  to 
observe,  that  all  the  groupes,  whatever  their  attitudes,  occupy  the 
entire  height  of  the  frame.  Horsemen,  pedestrians,  and  victors  in 
cars  of  triumph,  are  all  nearly  of  one  uniform  height.  Thi3  isoceph- 
alism  has  not  been  effected  without  some  violation  of  drawing;  but 
the  picture  was  to  be  filled,  and  richness  of  effect  produced  at  the 
expense  of  keeping  in  the  proportions  of  the  parts. 

"  The  learned  and  accomplished  author  of  a  recent  essay  on  aft* 
cient  sculpture,  whose  taste  and  judgment  upon  such  subjects  is  un- 
disputed, has  well  explained  in  what  the  merit  of  the  sculptures 
consist.  In  his  remarks  upon  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
sculptors  of  Greece,  he  observes,  *  Of  Phidias 's  general  style  of 
composition,  the  frizes  and  metopes  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  published  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  since  brought  to  England, 
may  afford  us  competent  information  ;  but  as  these  are  merely  ar- 
chitectural sculptures  executed  from  his  designs  and  under  his  di- 
rections, probably  by  workmen  scarcely  ranked  amongst  ai'tists,  and 
meant  to  be  seen  at  more  than  forty  feet  from  the  eye,  they  can 
throw  but  little  light  upon  the  more  important  details  of  his  art. 
From  the  degree  and  mode  of  relief  in  the  frizes  they  appear  to 
have  been  intended  to  produce  an  effect  like  that  of  the  simplest 
kind  Of  monochromatic  paintings,  when  seen  from  their  proper  point 
of  sight ;  which  effect  must  have  been  extremely  light  and  elegant 
Iherelief  in  the  metopes  is  much  higher,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
figures  nearly  complete;  and  the  details  are  more  elaborately  made 
out :  but  they  are  so  different  in  their  degrees  of  merit,  as  to  be 
evidentiv  the  works  of  many  different  persons  ;  some  of  whom 
would  not  have  been  entitled  to  the  rank  of  artists  in  a  much  less 
cultivated  and  fastidious  age." 

"  Supported  by  such  authority,  we  may  venture  to  check  that 
mistaken  enthusiasm  which  venerates  the  sculptures  as  the  works 
of  Phidias  ;  who  rarely,  if  ever,  wrought  in  marble,  and  whose  em- 
ployment in  directing  and  superintending  the  works  of  the  Parthe- 
non is  too  clearly  explained  to  admit  of  any  misconstruction. 

"  The  situation  of  the  sculptures  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
their  execution. was  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
could  be  inspected.  The  groupes  in  the  pediments,  and  the  figure* 
in  the  metopje  might  indeed  be  viewed  from  a  distance  more  than 
sufficient  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  foreshorten- 
ing 
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irtg  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  a  spectator  to  the  building:  but 
the  loss  of  the  minutiae  of  execution  must  have  been  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  distant  inspection  ;  nor  could  a  vigorous  effect 
be  produced  without  extravagant  action  in  the  composition,  and  a 
disproportionate  relief  in  the  details  of  execution. 

"  The  sculpture  in  the  frize  along  the  cella  walls,  could  only  have 
been  viewed  under  great  disadvantages  :  a  spectator  must  have  ap- 
proached within  thirty  feet  of  the  peristyle,  before  the  whole  height 
of  the  frize  could  be  seen  by  him  :  he  had  then  to  contemplate  an 
object  raised  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  eye.  Removed  there- 
fore, beyond  the  reach  of  critical  examination,  no  reason  can  exist 
for  imagining  that  all  the  energies  of  art  should  have  been  exerted 
in  thei:-  execution. 

"  The  better  execution  of  frize  over  the  two  entrances  into  the 
body  of  the  temple  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  observing, 
that  as  these  receded  further  from  the  columns  before  them,  the 
frize  above  might  be  viewed  from  a  greater  distance  ;  when  the 
angle  made  by  the  axis  of  vision  would  be  less  acute,  and  the  light 
considerably  stronger."   P.  117. 

Mr.  Wilkins  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  used  cement 
in  the  construction  of  their  buildings.  They  used  it  indeed  but 
sparingly,  and  never  applied  it  to  the  face  of  the  building  ;  they 
were  especially  careful  in  fitting  the  stones  well  together ;  so 
that  often  the  separation  or  joint  is  scarcely  visible.  They  were 
much  less  sparing  indeed  in  the  use  of  iron  cramps,  in  fixing 
which,  melted  lead  was  frequently  used,  as  in  modern  buildings. 

After  a  survey  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  buildings  upon  it,  Mr. 
Wilkins  descends  into  the  lower  city.  The  first  object  which 
attracts  his  notice  is  the  magnificent  ruin  of  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius. 

"  In  a  south-eastern  direction  from  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  s-tands  six- 
teen gigantic  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture. 
They  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  which  formerly  boasted  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  ?  so  disposed  as  to  present  a  triple  row  of  ten 
in  each  front,  and  a  double  row  of  twenty  in  the  flanks.  The 
length  of  the  temple,  measured  upon  the  upper  step,  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet ;  its  breadth,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  The  columns  of  this  stupendous  edifice  were  six  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  more  than  sixty  feet  high.  The  entire  build- 
ing was  constructed  with  the  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Pente- 
licus. 

"•  From  the  contemplation  of  a  building  of  these  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  of  a  cost  commensurate  with  its  extent  and  the 
beauty  of  its  execution,  we  are  naturally  led  to  an  enquiry  after 
the  bold  projector  of  a  structure,  worthy  of  the  Athenian  people 
in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  history. 

11  From 
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*'  From  amongst  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  antiquity  Vitru- 
vius has  selected  four  examples,  which  he  extols  as  surpassing  all 
others  in  magnificence  and  extent :  these  were  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  that  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  mystic  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Eleusis,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Olympius  at  Athens. 

44  Whether  or  not  the  ruins  in  question  formed  a  part  of  the- 
Athenian  temple  which  ancient  writers  have  concurred  in  celebrat- 
ing, may  be  thought  to  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  building  in  its  original  state,  compared  to  that  of  the 
ethers  with  which  the  Oiympieum  is  conjointly  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius  :  and  it  is  material  to  the  identification  of  these  ruins  with 
the  object  of  the  eulogium  of  this  author,  to  shew  that,  in  point 
ftf  extent  it  was  not  inferior  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  four  selected 

■  examples.     That  such  is  the  fact  is  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of 
..  a  doubt,  by  the  result  of  a  recent  search  ;  and  although  upon  the 

authority  of  Pliny,  we  presume  the  Ephesian  temple  to  have  been 
considerably  larger  than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
enquiry,  exceeding  it,  according  to  his  report,  in  length  seventy 
feet,  and  in  width  fifty,  we  can  assert  from  the  undoubted  testi- 
mony of  competent  witnesses  that  the  other  two  were  inferior  in 
size  to  the  temple  of  which  these  columns  constituted  a  part. 

'*  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  building  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing was  entitled  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  sacred  structures  most 
celebrated  for  their  magnificence  and  colossal  proportions,  and  this 
alone,  considering  that  one  of  them  is  stated  to  have  adorned  the 
.  Athenian  capital,  would  have  been  proof  sufficient  that  the  ruins 
'  in  question  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Olympius. 
But  Vitruvius  by  relating  that  the  edifice  to  which  he  alludes  was 
of  the  Corinthian  order — that  it  had  ten  columns  in  the  fronts  and 
a  double  row  in  the  flanks  establishes  the  point  and  places  it  be- 
yond the  doubt  of  the  most  inveterate  scepticism. 

"  'I  he  temple  thus  described  by  Vitruvius  is  said  to  be  situated 
.  in  ardy — the  city,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Acropolis, 
.  which  was  anciently  termed  y»U$t  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  always 
denominated  by  Vitruvius  arx,  or  citadel. 

44  In  an  early  period  of  Grecian   history,  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter-Olympius  at   Athens.     The   foundation  of  this 
.structure  having  outlived  all  record  at  the  time  of  Pausanias  visited 
.  Greece,  vulgar  opinion  regarded  it   as  a  production  of  the  age  of 
.  .Deucalion.     It  is  probable  that  Thucydides,  who  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter-Olympius,  in  the  plain  ly- 
ing south  of  the  Acropolis,  alludes  to  the  building  whose  early  dale 
is  thus  noticed  by  the  Grecian  traveller. 

"  Scarcely  any  author  of  antiquity,  who  has  had  occasion  to 
,  speak  of  Alliens,  fails  to  mention  the  efforts  made  to  complete  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter-Olympius.  It  appears  to  have  been 
.  projected  in  the  first  instance  by  Pisistratus,  but  remained  unimish- 
.  ed  until  the  time  of  Hadrian  :  by  no  one  however  is  any  allusion  nuxdr. 
to  the  advancement  in  <my  stage  of  its  progress  towards  qprnplelion, 
;  Pisistratus 
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Pisistratus,  according  to  Vitruvius,  seems  to  have  prepared  for  its 
commencement,  but  the  plan,  such  as  we  now  discover  it  to  have 
been,  was  not  finally  determined  until  the  time  of  Antiochus,  who 
engaged  Cossutius  to  complete  the  design.  It  was  not  however 
finished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  Seutonius,  in  his  life  of  this 
Emperor,  alludes  to  an  engagement  which  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Augustus  contracted  to  complete  the  edifice.  The  task  of 
patting  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  stupendous  undertaking  was  re- 
served for  Hadrian,  who  dedicated  the  temple  and  placed  the  sta- 
tue of  the  deity. 

"  In  what  state  of  advancement  the  temple  was  found  by  Hadrian, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  building  is  so 
frequently  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers  in  treating  of  the  period 
between  the  foundation  and  its  completion,  that  no  extension  of 
complimentary  language  could  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  work 
of  the  Emperor:  we  consequently  find  it  excluded  from  that  divi- 
sion of  the  city  which  Hadrian  contributed  so  largely  to  embellish. 
The  substructure  of  the  peribolus,  which  is  in  part  remaining, 
proves  that  to  have  been  the  production  of  later  times;  and  if  it 
has  been  originally  surrounded  within  by  a  cloister,  or  portico, 
according  to  the  mode  which  was  almost  universal,  it  would  of  itself 
have  been  no  contemptible  undertaking. 

"  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  building  which  plainly  de- 
note a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Greek  architects,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  which  was  prevalent  at  Rome.  The  bases 
of  the  columns  of  the  outer  peristyle  are  less  in  depth  than  those  of 
the  inner  colonnade,  and  instead  of  rising  immediately  from  the 
unbroken  line  of  the  step,  are  elevated  upon  plinths.  As  this  is  art 
wsequivocal  proof  of  the  Roman  school  of  architecture,  we  may 
perhaps  be  warranted  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  portion  com- 
pleted before  Antiochus,  and  that  subsequently  finished  in  the  in- 
tervening period  between  his  reign  and  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
by  Hadrian,  There  is  nothing  in  the  architecture  of  the  building; 
to  render  it  improbable  that  the  outer  peristyle  was  completed  by 
Roman  architects;  on  the  contrary,  the  cpistylia  divided  into  three 
unequal  fasciae,  denote  a  style  of  architecture  not  so  early  as  tha 

Greek,  nor  so  late  as  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.''  P.  151 

• 

Mr.  Wilkins  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  survey  of  the  remaining 
structures  in  the  same  scientific  and  masterly  style.  To  the 
scholar  and  to  the  architect,  the  volume  before  us  will  be  a  very 
interesting  production.  To  the  general  reader,  it  may  possibly 
appear  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  it  descends  moie  minutely  into 
details  purely  architectural.  It  may  more  properly  be  termed 
a  savvey,  rather  than  a  description  of  the  buildings  of  Athens. 

Upon  the  subject  of  one  inscription,  we  shall  differ  from  Mr. 
Wilkins.  Upon  Adrian's  arch,  as  we  approach  the  south  front, 
we  rind  an  inscription,  declaring  that  what  we  see  is  the  city  of 
Adrian,    not  of  Theseus :    on   the   other  front   is    inscribed, 

G  *  What 

VOL,  VIII.  JULY,  1SI7* 
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**  YVhat  you  see,  is  Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus."   Thes« 
two  inscriptions,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  are  there. 

M  I  adopt  Chandler's  reading  of  these  inscriptions  in  preference 
to  Stuart's;  inasmuch  as  the  former  ranks  as  a  scholar  far  above 
the  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens.  The  latter  reads  the  that 
quoted  of  these  inscriptions,  thus, 

'*  'Ai  y  nor  'A^piacou  x    ov^i  ©jjctews  Tro?,!?."      P.  4-J?. 

We  wonder  that  Mr.  Wilkina  should  not  perceive  that  in  Dr. 
Chandler's  reading,  there  is  a  double  blunder,  both  with  respect 
to  grammar  and  to  metre  :  a  should  in  both  cases  be  nv ;  ior  to 
understand  rsiyjaixara,  or  Sw^aTa  would  be  Qreek  too  barbarous 
for  the  time  of  Adrian.  The  second  inscription  should  clearly 
be  read  aiS'  eiV  AQrivzi,  ©bazoos  rt  npiv  <no>*is.  The  letters  in  ei- 
ther case  are  precisely  the  same. 

AIAEI2.     x.  t.  X. 
Besides,  in  an  Iambic  verse,  an  open  vowel  is  intolerable.     Add 
to  which,  the  demonstrative  outf,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  ai'^eis, 
or  r)v  ISejs-,  and  much  more  in  the  inscriptive  style. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  labours  of  Mr.  VVilkins  employ- 
ed upon  a  much  more  extended  scale,  in  the  description  and  sur- 
vey of  Athenian  antiquities,  either  from  his  own  materials,  or  in 
conjunction  with  others.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  effected  in  this 
department  of  Greek  literature. 


Art.  VIII.  Margaret  of  Anjou.  A  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos. 
By  Miss  Holjord.  4to.  pp.  471.  2l.  2s.  Murray, 
1816. 

THE  Wallace  of  Miss  Holford  did  credit  to  her  poetical 
powers,  nor  do  we  think  that  she  will  lose  her  character 
from  the  production  before  U3.  The  subject  is  well  chosen, 
the  verification  is  harmonious,  and  the  incidents  are  not 
ill  arranged.  There  is  a  weightiness  still  about  the  whole,  of 
which  the  ponderous  quarto  in  which  it  is  contained  is  but  too 
inauspicious  a  signal.  Ten  cantos  are  rather  too  large  an  allow- 
ance of  an  epic  poem  of  modem  days,  unless  reading  becomes 
an  exercise  of  duty,  and  so  many  pages  are  waded  through  in  a 
day  as  a  mere  matter  of  principle.  -Miss  Holford  appears  to 
have  expended  much  labour  and  pains  in  the  poem  before  us, 
and  so  far  from  partaking  in  the  carelessness  of  modern  poets, 
that  her  verses  betray  too  much  cxertior.     Occasionally  we  had 

aline 
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a  fine  and  spirited  passage.     Let  us  take  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  heroine : 

III. 

"  With  leaden  pace,  hour  after  hour 

Roll'd  wearily  away  ; 

The  dew-drop  hung  in  every  flow'r  ; 

And  now  behind  the  western  bow'r, 

Slow  sinking,  shed  the  parting  day 

A  bright  yet  melancholy  rav, 

A  farewel  glance, — then  clos'd  its  eye. 

And  mingled  with  eternity  ! 

IV. 

"  Thro'  many  a  heavy  hour  the  Queen 
Sate  musing  mid  the  lonely  scene  ; 
She  sate,  with  folded  arms,  reclining, 
And  anxious  watch'd  the  day  declining: 
Amid  the  glen  the  evening  wind 
In  low  but  fitful  murmurs  crept; 
And  where  on  high  the  branches  twin'd, 
With  nimble  bound  the  squirrel  leapt; 
With  rustling  wing  the  speckled  thrush 
Fluttered  unseen  within  the  bush, 
And,  as  the  twilight  shades  were  falling, 
Each  bird  its  truant  mate  was  calling ; 
And  Margaret  started  oft,  and  thought 
Each  sound  confus  d  that  met  her  ear 
Proclaim'd  the  expected  herald  near, 
From  Hexham's  field  of  death,  with  fateful  message  fraught  1 

V. 

"  Rising  above  the  silent  wood, 
Night's  regent  pour'd  a  silver  flood, 
And  bright  her  glittering  spangles  fell 
On  many  a  sleeping  flow'ret's  bell : 
Margaret  look'd  upwards,  and  beheld 
How,  floating  in  her  azure  field, 
She  shone  in  dignity  supreme, 
Unmoek'd  by  any  rival  beams; 
With  envy  gaz'd  the  earthly  Queen — 
*  Oh  1  thus,  predominant,  alone, 
Thus  would  I  fill  the  boundless  scene, 
And  from  my  lofty  seated  throne, 
Like  thee,  my  smiles  and  frowns  bestow, 
Beheld  with  silent  awe  by  multitudes  below  1' 

VI. 

"  Breathing  Ambition's  inward  pray'r, 
With  eyes  uplifted,  Margaret  stood, 
And  her  pale  brow  and  ebon  hair 
Gkam'd  in  the  silver  flood ; 

q  2  Quick 
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Quick  moved  her  lips, — but  word  or  sound 
Broke  not  the  quietness  profound  ; 
Like  Sybil  form  of  elder  time 
Weaving  the  dark  portentous  rhyme, 
She  stood — or  them  whose  glance  forbidden 
t)ares  scan  the  things  which  Fate  hath  hidden ! 

VII. 

"  Ilouze  !  rouze,  and  listen  ! for  indeed 

A  distant  bugle  summons  shrill, 

While  heavy  hoofs  of  barbed  steed 

The  lessening  pauses  fill ! — 

*  It  comes,  it  comes! — the  eventful  hour! — « 

The  messengers  of  Fate  are  nigh  !  — 

They  bring  me  vengeance,  pomp,  and  pow'r  ;•— 

Or  loss,  defeat,  and  misery ! 

VIII, 

41  '  Come  on  !  come  on  ! — hark  ! — well  I  know 

The  note  of  Clifford's  bugle-horn  !  — 

Yet  boldly  he  was  wont  to  blow — 

Why  speaks  it  now  so  faint  and  low, 

Like  voice  of  one  forlorn  ? 

Beshrew  my  fears  !  this  toilsome  day 

May  well  excuse  the  languid  blast  •, 

Even  Clifford's  strength  must  fain  give  way 

To  such  a  long  contended  fray  ; — 

Yet — how  the  lingering  minutes  waste!  — 

I  would  he  rode  with  Beaufort's  haste !' 

IX. 

"  Meanwhile,  with  heart  which  smote  her  side 
As  tho'  a  passage  it  would  free, 
Along  the  dewy  path  she  hied 
To  meet  her  destiny."      P.  41. 

To  shew  that  the  muse  of  Miss  Hoiford  is  capable  of  putting 
«n  a  martial  dress,  we  shall  give  the  reader  the  following  ani- 
mated portrait  of  a  struggle  between  the  heroes  of  the  rival 
parties. 

LIV. 

*'  '  Stoutly  we  strove,  tiil  hope  declin'd 
In  every  brave  Lancastrian's  mind, 
No  more  to  conquer  then  we  fought, 
That  thought,  that  cheering  thought  was  chill'd, 
And  now  the  prize  for  which  we  sought 
Was  death  upon  the  hostile  field  ! 
Yet  ill  to  strife  like  this  enur'd, 
My  manly  strength  but  half-matur'd, 
And  stuns  with  sorrow  and  disdain 
To  find  we  had  but  striv'n  in  vain, 

I  paus'd 
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Ipaus'd  a  little  while  to  breathe 
And  cast  a  hopeless  look  around  that  dismal  heath ! 

LV. 

"  *  While  thus  I  stood,  for  long  before 
My  steed  had  dropp'd  to  rise  no  more, 
A  brook's  refreshing  murmurs  stole 
Like  music  o'er  my  harass'd  soul ; 
I  turn'd  to  seek  the  cooling  tide 
Resolv'd  to  taste  it  ere  I  died ; 
Alas  !  commission'd  from  on  high, 
That  brook  entic'd  my  steps,  its  voice  was  destiny  ! 

LVI 

"  '  Just  as  I  gain'd  the  sparkling  flood,    ' 
A  martial  form  beside  it  stood, 
Whose  tow'ring  mien  and  bearing  bold, 
A  noble  soldier's  presence  told  : 
'  That  rill,'  he  said,  «  to  toil  and  pain 
Lends  grateful  solace!  —  Bright  success 
May  only  for  awhile  sustain 
Man's  feeble  spirit ! — Weariness 
E'en  Fortune's  minions  must  confess  I 
Our  task  is  over!'     I  perceiv'd 
My  badgeless  coat  his  eye  deceiv'd ; 
While,  all  unwittingly,  his  tongue 
Thus  with  a  victor's  boast,  a  foe's  proud  bosom  stung  ! 

LVII. 
"  '  Thou  dost  mistake !— One  struggle  more 
Awaits  us  ere  our  task  is  o'er  ! 
Oh  !  ere  yon  glorious  orb  shall  set, 
One  struggle  for  the  Red  Rose  yet!' 
'  Alas  !  young  Knight,'  he  cried,  «  methinks 
Too  much  of  precious  British  blood 
The  mother  soil  already  drinks! 
If  but  hope's  shadow  lingered  yet 
To  nerve  thine  arm  and  edge  thy  sword, 
I  am  no  recreant,  and  my  word 
Should  ne'er  oppose  thy  gallant  will  i' 

Lvni. 

"  '  What !  thinkest  thou  to  see  me  led 
Thy  rebel  party's  scorn  and  mock, 
Meekly  to  lay  my  captive  head 
An  offering  on  your  tyrant's  block! 
Oh  no  !  that  felon  lot  to  shun 
I'll  perish  with  my  armour  on  !' 

LIX. 

"  «  Brave  youth,  be  rul'd !     Seem  but  to  yield, 
Quit  thou  this  blood-stain'd  heath  with  me, 
This  night  my  voice  shall  be  thy  shield, 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  wander  free!' 

A  fatal 
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A  fatal  fire  was  in  my  heart, 
Lit  by  the  Furies  ;  •  From  my  grasp,' 
I  cried,  *  this  sword  shall  ne'er  depart 
Till  I  have  breath'd  life's  latest  gasp! 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  too  would  fain 
From  slaughter  and  from  toil  refrain  ; 
And  since  to  thee  it  seems  not  vile 
To  yield  up  liberty  awhile, 
Give  me  thy  sword  and  purchase  peace, 
And  do  thou  follow  me,  and  let  our  parley  cease  S* 

IX. 

"  '  His  soul  was  rouz'd:   '  Insulting  boy  ! 
I  would  have  spar'd  thee ! — Heaven  record 
How  all  unwilling  to  destroy, 
Provok'd,  I  lift  the  sated  sword, 
Which,  to  the  hilt  in  slaughter  dyed, 
.Appeas'd,  would  fain  have  turn'd  aside 
And  shunn'd  the  useless  homicide  !'* 

LXI. 

"  «  We  fought : — and  tho'  the  stranger's  brand 

Seem'd  wielded  with  a  veteran's  hand, 

Tho'  all  my  strokes  were  spent  in  air, 

Incens'd  I  saw  his  skilful  care 

Was  bent  his  foeman's  life  to  spare  : 

I  paus'd— '  Come  on,  Sir  Knight,'  I  cried, 

«  By  heaven  !  thou  boldest  me  at  bay  ! 

I  cannot  brook  thy  scornful  pride, 

Mock  not  a  man  with  childish  play  I' 

Again  we  strove, — a  mortal  stroke 

The  stranger's  brittle  cuirass  broke ! 

Backward  he  reel'd,  and  from  his  side 

Impetuous  rush'd  the  boiling  tide ; 

Oh !  why  do  I  survive  to  tell, 

The  stroke  was  death  !— The  stranger  fell ! 

LXII. 

4<  «  Then,  all  too  late,  wrath's  wasteful  flame 

Expir'd  extinguish'dand  supprest, 

And  a  still  voice  within  my  breast 

Did  greet  me  with  the  murderer's  name ! 

The  Fury,  which  had  urg'd  me  on, 

Forsook  me  when  her  work  was  done. 

Now  by  the  fallen  warrior's  side 

I  knelt,  and  gently  rais  d  his  head 

From  off  its  cold  and  bloody  bed, 

And  many  a  fruitless  aid  supplied  ; 

And,  eager  in  the  futile  task, 

I  flung  aside  the  heavy  casque, 

And  vainly  hop'd  the  evening  breath 

Would  chase  away  the  damps  of  death ! 

I  met 
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I  met  the  stranger's  lifted  eye, 
It  beam'd  forgiveness ;  }'et,  methought, 
With  heaven's  blue  bolt  that  glance  was  fraught] 
I  turn'd  me  shuddering  from  his  look, 
The  solid  earth  beneath  me  shook, 
I  shriek'd  '  My  brother!' — Oh!  my  hand 
Was  with  a  brother's  life-blood  stain'd, 
And  my  accursed  sword  its  noble  source  had  drain'd  !'* 

LXIII. 

<{  Sir  Gerald  paus'd  awhile,  to  chace 
The  anguish  drops  that  bath'd  his  face ; 
His  sister,  whose  misgiving  breast 
Too  well  the  dreadful  sequel  guess'd, 
Mistrustful  of  her  strength,  had  gone 
To  weep  each  brother's  lot  alone, 
And  Edward  groaning  cried,  '  For  me 
That  England's  wreath  my  brow  may  clasp, 
To  place  a  sceptre  in  my  grasp, 
How  many  a  gallant  soul  is  plung'd  in  misery  !'  "     P.  182. 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  Miss 
flolford's  powers  in  another  line.  The  reader  cannot  but  be 
phased  with  the  dignified  feeling  in  which  the  following  passage 
is  conceived  and  expressed. 

I. 

"  There  be  who,  murm'ring  as  they  go, 
With  heavy  step  life's  path-way  tread, 
In  vain  for  them,  with  golden  glow 
The  bright  sky  sparkles  overhead,  — 
They  look  not  up  !    For  them  in  vain 
The  vernal  scene,  the  daisied  plain, 
The  breath  of  May,  the  woodland  strain  f 
For  them  in  vain  !  whose  eyes  intent 
With  grovelling  gaze  to  earth  are  bent ! 
In  vain  for  them  the  seasons  roll, 
With  winter  ever  in  their  soul; 
While  towards  the  final  bourn  they  fare, 
Care  clings  to  them,  and  they  to  care  ! 
What  do  they  know  of  life?     They  know 
That  toil  and  trouble  dwell  below, 
They  know  that  weariness  and  gloom 
And  strife  walk  with  them  to  the  tomb ; 
They  thank  not  heaven, — for  heaven's  smile 
Beams  warmth  upon  the  world,  unfelt  by  them  the  while! 

II. 

**  They  know  not,  that,  of  heavenly  birth, 
With  mortal  man  there  walks  on  earth 
A  pow'r,  which  to  their  twilight  day 
Light,  warmth,  and  rapture  could  impart, 

And 
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.And  melt  the  wintry  snows  away 

Which  hang  about  the  sullen  heart ! 

They  know  not  love  !  love*s  sighs  and  tears, 

Love's  doubtings,  tremblings,  hopes  and  fears, 

Love's  very  pangs  expand  the  breast 

And  lend  dull  lite  its  noblest  zest  \ 

That  heart  which  in  love's  kindling  smile 

Has  never  deign'd  to  bask  awhile, 

That  sullen  heart  may  well  complain, 

Scarce  has  it  liv'd, — or  liv'd  in  vain!''     P.  195. 

We  are  willing  to  leave  our  readers  with  the  most  favourable 
impression  of  Miss  Holford's  talents.  We  have  therefore  been 
more  profuse  in  our  extracts,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  been  ; 
we  cannot  however  refrain  from  giving  one  passage  more,  which  is 
written  in  a  melancholy  and  affecting  strain.  It  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  canto, 

I. 

<(  Is  it  not  sweet  awhile  to  turn 
From  life's  realities!  to  flee 
From  sober  truth  with  visage  stern 
To  sport  with  gentle  fantasy  ! 
To  shun  the  irksome  things  that  are, 
And  mock  the  cold  rebuke  of  care  ! 
Who  would  not,  lur'd  by  Fancy's  smile, 
Cast  down  his  burthen  for  a  while  ? 
Who  would  not  for  a  while  forget 
To  fear  what  future  hours  may  bring, 
To  trace  the  past  with  vain  regret, 
Or  groan,  whilst  present  sorrows  wring, 
And  twist,  and  strain,  each  bosom  string  ? 
Who  would  not  listen  to  the  song 
Which  lulls  to  fairy  dreams  our  visionary  throng  ? 

IT, 

"  My  Muse  !  I  thank  thee  that  thy  eloud, 

Hovering  so  oft  o'er  things  that  be, 

Doth  o'er  them  cast  its  rainbow  shroud, 

And  hide  the  irksome  train  from  me  ! 

My  Muse  !   I  thank  thee  that  thy  hand 

Of  care  so  oft  has  loos'd  the  chain, 

And  led  me  to  thine  own  bright  land 

Where  care  would  seek  his  prey  in  vain  ! 

Alas  !  I  pray  thee  quit  me  not ! 

Wend  with  me  till  I  touch  the  brink 

Where  every  mortal  lip  shall  drink, — 

The  gulph  where  all  things  are  forgot!" — P.  237. 

With  this  passage  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  poem 
before  us.     It  certainly  does  great  credit  to  the  talents  and  to 

the 
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the  industry  of  Miss  Holford.  There  are  many  beautiful,  many 
spirited  passages,  scattered  throughout  the  whole.  The  fault  is 
its  length  :  it  is  not  too  long  for  an  Epic  poem  in  general,  but  it 
is  too  long  for  an  Epic  poem  in  this  particular  age.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  greet  Miss  Holford's  muse  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion, but  she  must  really  wear  her  petticoats  rather  shorter. 


Art.  IX.  A  Word  in  Opposition  to  Fanatical,  Calvinisfic,  and 
Solijidian  fiews  of  Christianity  :  in  a  Farewell  Sermon, 
preached  to  the  Congregation  of  St.  James's  Church,  Bath, 
on  Sunday  the  23rl  March,  1817;  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Warner,  Curate  of  that  Parish  for  Twenty-two  Fears. 
Second   Edition.     8vo.     25  pp.     2s.       Longman.    1817. 

J.N  a  farewell  sermon  we  do  not  expect  to  find  so  sound  and 
so  laborious  an  exposition  of  doctrinal  points  as  we  discover  in 
the  present  discourse.  Mr.  Warner  has,  with  much  propriety, 
taken  his  text  from  Acts  xx.  27-  "  For  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God','1  being  a  part  of  the 
farewell  address  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Elders  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  church.  Mr.  Warner  takes  this  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  his  flock,  now  for  the  last  time,  the  vievvs  which  he  would 
have  them  entertain  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He 
considers  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  in  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
in  three  points  of  view  ;  as  reasonable  in  opposition  to  fana- 
ticism ;  as  consolatory,  in  opposition  to  Calvinism  ;  and  as  prac- 
tical in  opposition  to  Autinomianism. 

Upon  the  first  point  he  shews  that  the  Almighty  has  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness  in  the  soul  of  man,  however  fallen  and 
degraded  from  his  original  destination.  He  shews  that  Reason, 
no  less  than  Revelation,  is  a  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  that  the 
apostles  themselves  always  addressed  the  reason,  not  the  pas- 
sions, of  their  converts. 

"  'Thus,  in  direct  opposition  to  those  who  degrade  and  vilify  this 
poble  prerogative  of  man,  and  would  prohibit  its  interference  in  the 
•concerns  of  faith,  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  religion,  and  the  in- 
spired preachers  of  his  Gospel,  vindicated  the  dignity  of  human 
reason;  manifested  the  fitness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  conceptions  ;  and  taught  the  future  spiritual  instructors 
of  mankind,  that  the  best  human  means  of  enlightening  the  mind, 
and  correcting  the  heart,  of  fallen  man,  was, — not  to  amuse  his 
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fancy,  bewilder  his  thoughts,  or  tamper  with  his  passions,  but, — t* 
convince  his  understanding."     P.  14, 

Upon  the  second  poiut  Mr.  Warner  speaks  generally  of  the 
consoling  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  under  pain,  affliction,  and 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  strongly  insists  upon  the  universal  of- 
fer of  this  consolation  to  all. 

"  Clear,  express,  and  decisive,  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
that  '  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;'  that 
the  taint  of  the  fall  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind ;  that  the  transgression  of  Adam  affected  all  his  posterity, 
subjected  them  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  entailed  on  them  the 
penalty  of  everlasting  death.  But,  equally  clear  is  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ,  that  this  universal  ruin  was  repaired  by  the  obedience 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  through  his  atonement,  *  where 
sin  abounded,'  by  the  fall,  '  grace  hath  much  more  abounded,' 
by  the  Gospel ;  and  that  sincere  repentance,  sanctified  by  faith, 
and  evidenced  in  a  holy,  a  virtuous,  and  an  useful  life,  will,  for  the 
sake  of  Him,  who  ' is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,'  be  accepted 
by  the  Father  of  Mercy  from  every  criminal,  and  obtain  his  pardon. 
The  compassionate  condition  extends  to  all  mankind,  '  for  as  in 
Adam  nil  died,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  nil  be  made  alive.'  The 
covenant  in  Jesus,  like  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  holds  the  world  in 
its  embrace.  '  The  blood  of  the  Cross,'  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
heals,  and  strengthens,  and  renovates,  the  spiritually  *  blind,  halt, 
and  withered,'  of  all  nations  and  languages,  people  and,  tongues.' 
The  Gospel  recognizes  no  partial  terms  of  individual  and  personal 
acceptance  or  exclusion  ;  no  unjust  decrees  of  reprobation,  re- 
jecting the  humble  contrite  sinner,  who,  convinced  of  his  guilt  and 
infirmity,  and  feeling  the  want  of  a  Saviour,  repents  of  his  sins, 
turns  unto  God,  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  carefully 
endeavours  to  practise  his  precepts.  Calvinism,  indeed,  whose  im- 
pious arm  would  strip  the  Almighty  of  his  justice,  as  well  as  his 
tt  rrcy,  and  convert  'the  God  of  love'  into  a  partial  and  inexorable 
tyrant ; — Calvinism,  I  say,  whose  frightful,  demoralising  errors, 
are  spreading  themselves  like  a  'black  mist,  low-creeping'  through 
the  land,  blasting  every  spiritual  joy,  withering  every  amiable  feel- 
ing, and  poisoning  every  social  and  domestic  charity; — Calvinism, 
I  reiterate,  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  '  the  counsel  of  God'  had 
established,  from  all  eternity,  decrees  of  salvation  and  perdition, 
without  reference  or  regard  to  the  piety  and  morals  of  the  be- 
liever ;  utterly  insensible  to  the  heartfelt  efforts  of  his  creatures  to 
obtain  his  forgiveness  and  approbation.  But  the  unsophisticated 
sentiments  of  nature  revolt  from  such  a  view  of  the  Divinity ;  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart,  disclaim  such  cruel  doctrines  ;  and 
reason  confidently  denies  their  verity,  vouching  these  authorities 
from  Scripture  as  sufficient  grounds  for  its  dissent : — '  Christ  died 
for  all.''  '  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?' 
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*The  Lord  is  long-suffering  to  us- ward  ;  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.'  «  For  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge ;  that  if  one  died 
for  all.  then  were  all  dead  :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  thev  which 
Jive  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which 
died  for  them  and  rose  again.'  *  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  believe  in  me  through  their  word  ;  that 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.'"     P.  18. 

Upon  the  third  part  of  the  "  counsel  of  God/'  upon  its  prac- 
tical and  improving  influence  upon  the  heart,  Mr.  Warner  en- 
larges with  considerable  animation.  His  views  upon  this  subject 
are  sound  and  clear,  and  are  expressed  in  a  manner  which  must 
have  had  much  weight  with  his  hearers.  The  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  co-operating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  utter 
incapacity  of  unassisted  man,  are  urged  to  their  utmost  extent. 

"  Thus  is  the  Saviour  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of  salvation ; 
and  thus  has  he  placed  all  mankind  in  a  capacity  to  be  saved :  but 
here  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  end;  and  what  remains  further 
to  be  done,  must  be  effected  by  ourselves.  '  The  counsel  of  God* 
points  out  the  process,  intelligibly  and  unequivocally.  It  must  be 
effected,  by  an  honest  search  into  '  the  plagues  of  our  own  hearts;* 
and  a  sincere  endeavour  (hallowed  by  prayer  for  grace)  to  correct 
and  purify  them  from  every  impure  desire,  every  unholy  thought, 
and  every  unchristian  emotion.  It  must  be  effected  by  a  deep  re- 
pentance for  past  sins,  and  solemn  resolutions  (with  God's  help)  to 
commit  them  no  more  ;  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  an  honest  application  of  its  commandments  to  our  own  conduct. 
It  must  be  effected  by  a  life,  sanctified  by  faith,  and  adorned  with 
f  good  works  ;'  adorned,  I  repeat,  with  <  good  works  ;'  for  unless 
these  be  the  '  fruits'  of  our  faith,  the  visible  and  palpable  effects  of 
the  influence  of  '  the  counsel  of  God'  upon  our  souls,  we  are  ■still 
in  a  state  of  reprobation,  unredeemed  by  Christ,  and  aliens  from 
the  covenant  of  grace.  If  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
holy  Apostles,  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  James,  be  of  any  weight 
with  the  Christian,  he  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  moral  virtue,  in  the  character  of  the  believer: 
nor  can  he  avoid  feeling,  that  all  pretences  to  real  Christianity 
are  false  and  unfounded,  unless  their  sterling  value  be  evidenced 
by  a  life  of  piety  and  humility,  uprightness,  sobriety,  and  charity." 
P.  21. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  manly,  frank,  and  Christian 
atyle,  in  which  Mr.  Warner  concludes  his  view  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

"  Such,  my  dear  friends,  are  the  views  of  '  all  the  counsel  of 
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God,'  which  a  serious,  and,  I  humbly  hope,  an  unprejudiced  study 
of  the  Bible  has  imparted  to  my  soul.  Such  are  the  truths  '  I  have 
preached  unto  you ;  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein,'  I 
trust,  '  ye  stand.'  They  are  scriptural ;  for  every  one  of  them  may 
be  vouched  by  the  express  declarations  of  Him,  who  '  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  They  are  rational ;  for  the  calm 
and  unbiassed  dictates  of  reason  pronounce  them  to  be  infinitely 
wise,  and  infinitely  good.  They  are  orthodox ;  for,  thej'  harmonise 
exactly  with  the  beautiful  services  and  formularies  of  our  admirable 
Prayer-book ;  are  recognised  in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  lumi- 
naries of  the  English  Church,  from  the  Reformation  down  to 
modern  times;  and  are  preached,  at  this  moment;  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Established  Clergy,  by  (beyond  all  comparison)  the 
most,  learned  and  most  enlightened  Ministers  within  the  pale. 
-And  I  trust  in  God,  they  will  be  permanent,  also  ;  since  so  long  as 
they  are  delivered  from  our  pulpits  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, they  promise  under  the  divine  assistance,  to  maintain, 
among  the  people  of  this  land,  that  rational,  cheerful,  and  practical 
Christianity,  which,  for  almost  three  centuries  past,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  gloomy  period,  has  characterised  and  exalted  our  own 
country,  above  every  other  evangelical  nation  upGn  the  face  of  the 
earth."     P.  23. 

For  this  clear,  impressive,  and  frank  exposition  6f  his  views 
as  a  Christian  minister,  Mr.  Warner  is  entitled  to  our  thanks. 
We  heartily  wish  that  such  were  the  doctrines  preached  by  every 
other  Christian  minister  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  system 
of  preaching  which  the  orthodox  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land adopt  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  comprehend  all  the 
counsel  of  God,  while  that  of  their  fanatical  adversaries  em- 
braces but  A  part.  Partial  indeed  is  their  exposition  of 
Scripture  itself.  Though  arrogating  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Gospel  preachers,  they  never  preach  from  the  Gospels,  but  al- 
ways from  the  Epistles — and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons 
—because  they  are  most  easily  perverted  to  serve  their  partial 
purposes.  If  again,  in  point  of  doctrines,  parts  only  are  insisted 
upon,  to  the  wilful  and  systematic  neglect  of  others,  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  is  not  declared.  The  Gospel  dispensation  is  a 
whole,  and  he  who  chooses  to  select  parts  only  for  his  preaching 
or  for  his  practice,  is  most  assuredly,  in  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  <e  guilty  of  the  whole." 
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Art.  X.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Stezcards  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  May'lG,  181 0.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Cole,  D.D.  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
4to.     Rivingtons.     1 S 17- 

WE  are  happy  in  the  opportunity,  which  the  publication  of  the 
annual  sermon  affords  us,  of  recommending  this  charity  to  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  public.     The  support  which  it 
receives  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  claims  ;  it  is  more 
indeed  by  the  generosity  of  the  stewards,  than  by  the  liberality  of 
the  public  that  it  is  enabled  to  exist.     The  children  of  the  Clergy 
are  in  some  measure  the  children  of  the  nation  ;  the  profession  of 
the  Church  excludes  any  other  means  of  increasing  the  income 
of  its  members,  and,  like  the  army  and  navy,  it  affords  very  few 
opportunities  within  itself  of  saving  money  for  their  future  sub- 
sistence.    Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  Clerical  income  through- 
out the  kingdom,  we  shall  be  justified  in  asserting,  that  there  is 
a  very  small  portion  of  it,  indeed,  but  what  is  annually  expend- 
ed.    We  know  of  but  a  few,  a  very  few  indeed,  of  the  Clergy, 
who  from  their  professional  income,  are  enabled  to  save  a  six- 
pence.    There  is  no  property  in  England  which  is  spent  so  use- 
fully, so  purely,  and  so  charitably  as  that  of  the  Clergy.     Tha- 
annual  income  of  the  Church  is  directed  into  channels  more  nu- 
merous and  useful,  and  becomes  in  the  language  of  the  day,  ca- 
pital more  productive  than  a  similar  sum  in  any  other  hands. 
When  again  we  consider  the  numbers  whose  sole  subsistence  de- 
pends upon  very  small  portions  of  it,  can  it  be  wondered  that  in 
educating  and  placing  their  children  out  in  life,  they  should  ap- 
peal to  the  national  benevolence.     No  institution  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is* more  deserving  of  national  support,  than  the 
Corporation   of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.     Its  cause  is  annually 
pleaded,  and  we  should  hope,  with  increasing  success. 

The  sermon  of  Dr.  Cole  is  a  plain  and  unaffected  composi- 
tion. It  contains  in  it  some  good  parts,  of  which  the  following 
is  perhaps  the  best. 

"  To  recommend  this  Charity,  let  us  now  enumerate  some  of  its 
beneficial  fruits.  It  communicates  a  blessing  in  an  extensive  sphere,* 
and  it  brings  home  a  blessing  to  the  giver.  '  It  is  profitable*  for 
both  states  of  being,  '  having  the  promise  both  of  this  life,  and  of 
the  life  to  come.' 

"  And,  first,  it  holds  out  encouragement  and  comfort  to  the 
poor  Minister  of  Religion,  when  embarrassed  in  his  temporal  con- 
sents, and  oppressed  with  apprehensions  for  his  unsupported  house- 
hold. 
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hold.  Even  when  he  droops  under  sickness,  and  is  aware  of  ft 
speed)'  separation  from  his  family,  it  gilds  his  death-bed  with  a  ray 
of  hope  on  their  account.  In  these  institutions  he  traces  the  pro- 
vidential  care  of  heaven,  and  he  '  departs  in  peace '  confiding  in 
that  holy  word,  so  full  of  solace  to  the  righteous,  that  his  '  chil- 
dren shall  not  be  forsaken,'  nor  '  his  seed '  reduced  to  '  beg  their 
bread.' 

"  It  alleviates  the  widow's  sorrows  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction. 
To  put  an  end  to  her  anguish  for  that  stroke  of  Providence  which 
has  broken  the  dearest  ties  of  domestic  life,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  Charity,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  that  book  of  spiri- 
tual health,  from  which  her  departed  husband  was  accustomed  to 
administer  medicine  for  the  sickness  of  the  soul.  But  the  loss  of 
a  worldly  maintenance  may  be  mitigated  by  human  benevolence. 
And  here  a  resource  is  presented  to  herself  and  her  orphan  chil- 
dren, not  equal  indeed  to  replace  them  in  the  same  degree  of  hum- 
ble comfort,  which  they  once  enjoyed,  but  to  lighten  the  pressure 
of  extreme  indigence,  and  to  soften  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
age. 

"  To  the  orphans  also  it  holds  out  the  hope  of  something  to  sup- 
ply the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  a  parent.  If  they  are  yet 
very  young,  while  it  furnishes  a  present  maintenance,  it  continues 
to  train  them  in  those  paths  of  wisdom,  which  are  finally  the  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  peace.  And  when  they  have  attained  a  riper 
age,  it  helps  them  to  a  probationary  service  in  some  creditable  trade 
or  occupation,  which  if  performed  with  integrity,  diligence,  and 
discretion,  will  conduce  to  their  advancement  and  establishment  in 
life. 

"  And  as  they  must  be  sensible  that  such  relief  is  administered  out 
of  regard  to  the  sacred  functions  of  their  father,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably hoped,  that  this  consideration  may  engage  a  desire,  and 
prompt  a  resolution  of  acting  worthily  of  their  parentage,  through 
the  different  stages  of  their  worldly  fortune,  by  an  uniform  prac- 
tice of  that  religious  and  social  duty  which  they  first  imbibed  from 
him.  Such  a  conduct,  in  the  general  order  of  Providence,  will 
lead  to  personal  competence  and  comfort,  and  will  engage  the  fa- 
vour both  of  God  and  man.  Thus  whatever  you  contribute  to  the 
purpose  on  which  we  are  now' assembled,  is  like  the  seed  that  is 
sown  in  good  ground,  which  produces  fruit  in  abundant  increase. 

"In  promoting  these  designs,  you  have  that  approving  conscience 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  harmonizing  with  the  will  and  charac- 
ter of  Him,  «  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works.'  Nor  are  you  without  an  ostensible  reward  in 
the  present  scene  of  things.  By  advancing  these  orphans  into  be- 
neficial members  of  society,  you  contribute  eventually  to  the  pub- 
lic and  general  good.  And  as  far  as  all  individuals  have  an  inte- 
rest in  the  public  welfare,  the  benefit  conferred  will  redound  iu  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  have  conferred  it."     P.  21, 
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Aut.  XI.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Merits  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Bible  So- 
ciety. 8vo.  Q.Q  pp.  Munday  and  blatter,  Oxford ;  and 
Ri  vinglons,    London.     1817. 

WE  are  far  from  thinking  that  too  much  can  be  said  upon  a 
subject  ©f  so  much  importance,  as  that  which  is  discnssed  ia 
the  pamphlet  before  us.  Arguments  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated as  long  as  the  question  exists  which  causes  their  repeti- 
tion. The  advocates  of  Bible  Societies,  and  Bible  Association's 
are  still  upon  the  afert;  it  is  the  duty  therefore  of  every  ortho- 
dox member  of  the  established  Church,  each  within  his  own 
sphere  of  action  and  influence,  to  meet  the  progress  of  the  evil 
with  an  appropriate  remedy,  and  never  to  think  that  enough  has 
already  been  done.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  witness  the  in- 
creasing exertions  of  friends  to  sound  principle  ;  we  are  pleased 
to  see  them  coming  forward  with  courage  and  animation  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  evil.  This  comparative  view  of  the  merits  of 
the  two  rival  societies,  displays  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
matter  under  discussion,  and  contains  a  temperate,  yet  convinc- 
ing summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  questiou. 
It  was  written  as  we  find,  ia  answer  to  the  letter  of  a  man 
signing  himself  Luther,  and  meets  the  usual  arguments  advanced 
by  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  with  a  firmness  equally  manly 
and  judicious.  With  the  following  passage  we  were  much  gra- 
tified. 

-  "  But  Luther  has  condescended  to  tell  us,  that  because  the  Bible 
Society  distributes  the  Bible  alone  itis'to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  word  of  God  to  the  word  of  man. 
Undoubtedly  we  are  so ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  the  So- 
ciety far  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  distributes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures accompanied  with  those  tracts  which  tend  most  to  give  the 
poor  the  best  interpretation  of  them.  By  this  specious  argument  of 
Luther,  one  might,  at  first  sight,  be  led  to  suppose,  that,  because  we 
distribute  Prayer  Books  and  Religious  Tracts,  the  word  of  man  as 
he  styles  them,  the  word  of  God  is  not  distributed  at  ail.  This  how- 
ever, is  nut  the  case  ;  the  Bible  is  distributed  by  the  Bartlett's- 
Buildings  Society,  and  is  held  up  by  its  members  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  ;  and  it  is  because  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  so,  that  we  think 
it  necessary  to  furnish  the  ignorant  with  such  comments  upon  it  as 
may  direct  their  faith,  and  their  practice,  into  the  channel  of  truth, 
uprightness,  and  virtue. 

"  Now  if  the  Bible  is  so  very  plain  ;  if  it  is  so  very  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  some  would  have  us  believe,  how  does  it  happen  that 
such  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  professors  of  Christi- 
anity i     /ill  read  the  Bible,  and  yet  all  do  not  believe  the  same 
i  doctrines. 
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doctrines.  If  certain  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  not  liable 
to  misinterpretation,  how  is  it  that  we  have  such  a  gross,  nay  evert, 
blasphemous  perversion  of  truth  as  the  Deistical  opinions  which  are 
so  industriously  circulated  by  the  Unitarians?  Opinions  evidently 
bordering  on,  if  not  wholly  originating  in  infidelity.  How  is  it  that 
men  have  dared,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  some  detached  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament,  impiously  to  deny  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  who  bought  them,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  divinity? 
Yet  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  uneducated  are  to  have  the  Bible 
put  into  their  hands,  and  are  to  be  left  to  make  their  own  comments, 
to  raise  their  own  scruples,  and  to  doubt  of  every  thing  which  their 
contracted  comprehension  cannot  reach.  They  are  not  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  because  that 
would  be  bigotry,  and  would  not  be  allowing  a  sufficient  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  ;  and  the  Clergy,  in  order  to  show  their  liberality 
of  sentiment,  christian  charity,  and  fervent  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God,  are  to  join  with  those,  whose  doctrines  they  condemn  as  false 
and  heretical,  in  distributing  the  Bible  unaccompanied  with  any^ 
comment  whatever  ;  and  religious  enthusiasm  having,  unhappily, 
been  lately  the  ruling  fashion  of  the  day,  the  Clergy  are  to  debase 
both  themselves,  and  the  sacred  office  they  fill,  by  putting  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  every  ignorant  itinerant  preacher,  and  by 
giving  Dissenters  the  sanction  of  their  names  and  approbation  in 
their  work  of  disseminating  false  doctrines,  heresy,  and  schism3  or 
be  branded  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  bigots. 

"  If  Churchmen  of  Luther's  way  of  thinking  would  content  them- 
selves with  instructing  the  poor  of  their  own  parishes  ;  Yf  they  would 
provide  their  neighbours  with  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  would  have  ample  employ- 
ment both  for  their  time  and' for  their  money.  As  far  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  extends,  I  am  convinced  that,  individually,  they- 
do  not  distribute  Bibles  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  ministry ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  thinking  man  to  deter- 
mine,  whether  a  Clergyman  is  not  likely  to  do  more  good  in  his  pa- 
rish, and  to  do  his  duty  more  conscientiously  in  the  execution  of  his 
ministerial  office,  by  using  his  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor  around 
him,  and  providing  them  with  the  means  of  offering  up  their  prayers 
in  the  Church,  and  of  rightly  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
than  by  going  about  from  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of  popular  ap- 
plause, in  support  of  a  society  which  is  to  unite  all  sects  and  all 
opinions,  which  admits  -members  of  any  creed  and  no  creed,  and 
to  assist  sectaries  in  propagating  doctrines  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  recommend  such 
Clergy  to  look  to  their  own  parishes,  and  they  will  find  that  while 
they  are  busied  abroad  in  this  great  work  and  "  labour  of  love," 
the  sheep  of  their  own  flock  are  wandering  astray  for  want  of  their 
shepherd:  they  would  therefore  perform  their  duty  both  to  God 
and  man  much  better  by  contenting  themselves  with  bringing  back 
tfcose  stray  sheep  within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  than  by  furthering 
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the  views  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  in  their  attempts  at  a  total 
subversion  of  Church  Government  and  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

"  But  farther,  if  a  Clergyman  of  the  Establibsed  Church  considers 
the  nature  of  the  important  office  which  he  has  undertaken,  he  must 
know,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  only.  As  a  parish  Priest,  his  labours  are  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  certain  district,  and  if  he  is  diligent  and  active  in  his 
calling,  the  duties  of  his  parish  are  in  general  as  much  as  he  can 
possibly  attend  to,  with  any  prospect  of  doing  real  good."      P.  13. 


Aut.  XII.  Select  Poems  of  Sy/iesius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 
translated  from  the  Greek.  By  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd, 
Esq.     pp.  112.     Kiviugtons.      1814. 

WHATEVER  may  be  our  opinion  of  its  execution,  of  the 
design  of  this  work  we  highly  approve.  Some  time  since  Mr. 
Boyd  published  a  translation  of  some  exquisite  passages  from 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  &c.  which  we  had  hoped  would  have  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  literary  world  to  the  splendid  origi- 
nals, from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  success  of  Mr.  Boyd 
was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  merit  of  his  attempt.  Not 
daunted,  however,  by  the  cold  reception  of  his  former  volume, 
he  has  now  given  us  a  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of  Sy~ 
nesius  and  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  We  shall  not  of  course  enter 
into  a  strict  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  latter  to  some  of 
the  poetry  generally  attributed  to  him,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  observe,  that  there  are  certainly  some  splendid  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  that  bear  his  name. 

The  following  Hymn  to  the  Deity  breathes  the  glowing  spirit 
of  primitive  devotion  ;  it  is  translated  with  fervour,  but  not  alto- 
gether with  that  evenness  which  we  could  have  wished.  The 
first  part  is  cramped  and  harsh  ;  the  latter  part,  however,  does 
honour  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Boyd,  and  is  well  worthy  of  its 
splendid  original. 

"  Thee,  peerless  monarch  of  the  sky, 
My  soul  aspires  to  glorify, 
And,  swelling  with  immortal  verse, 
Immortal  wonders  to  rehearse, 
Through  thee  the  tide  of  praise  is  roll'd  1 
The  seraphs  strike  their  chords  of  gold, 
And  wake  the  anthem,  soaring  high 
With  Inspiration's  ecstasy; 
Whilst  angels,  quickened  by  thy  glance, 
Circle  the  throne  in  mystic  dance. 

H  Through. 
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Through  thee  the  seasons  'gan  to  roll, 
Exulting  in  their  Lord's  controul : 
With  golden  flowers  the  starry  train 
Enwreathed  the  fair  aethereal  plain  ; 
Flamed  high  the  sun  in  glory  bright ; 
Look'd  forth  the  mooA  with  softer  light ; 
The  lovely  shepherdess  of  night ; 
And,  born  Jehovah's  works  to  scan, 
Uprose  creation's  wonder,  man, 
Uniting  in  his  complex  form 
Mild  reason's  calm,  and  passion's  storrri. 
Thou,  O  my  God,  createdst  all, 
The  highest  heaven,  this  earthly  hall ; 
Within  thy  breast  the  whole  designing ; 
By  thy  sole  power  each  part  combining: 
At  thy  command  the  work's  begun  ! 
At  thy  command  the  work  is  done  ! 

'«  Jesus  I  hail,  the  word  Divine, 

In  whom  his  Father's  glaries  shine  j 

By  nature  equal,  God  supreme, 

Of  angels  and  of  men  the  theme  ; 

By  whom  dim  Chaos  back  was  driven, 

When  through  the  void  th'  expanse  of  Heaveu 

He  spread,  and  framed  our  earthly  ball, 

That  He  might  rule,  the  Lord  of  all. 

His  Holy  Spirit  I  adore, 

The  embryo  deep  who  brooded  o'er, 

And  still,  with  kind  parental  care, 

Inspires  and  aids  the  Christian's  prayer. 

Tremendous  Power ! — I  hail  in  Thee 

A  true  and  living  Trinity ! 

"  Father  of  all,  through  every  hour 
May  I  proclaim  the  Triune  Power 
Enshrined  in  deepest  mystery  ! 
May  every  thought  which  leads  from  Thee, 
And  lures  the  wavering  mind  to  stray, 
Like  morning  vapours  melt  away  ! 
So  may  I  lift  my  hands  to  Heaven, 
In  trembling  hope  to  rise  forgiven  ! 
So  may  I  feel  the  vital  flame, 
And  glorify  my  Saviour's  name  ! 
With  holy  zeal  may  I  adore  him, 
And  bending  in  the  dust  implore  him, 
That,  when  lie  rears  his  throne  sublime 
Wreaihod  with  the  spoils  of  Death  and  Time, 
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As  King>  as  Lord,  as  God  to  reign^ 
He  may  receive  his  child  again, 
And  shield  him  from  eternal  pain. 

"  Grant  rhe,  O  God,  in  Judgment's  hour. 
Alone  to  feel  thy  saving  power  ; 
Let  Mercy's  ray  unclouded  shine, 
And  the  full  stream  of  Grace  be  mine : 
For  Grace  and  Mercy  dwell  with  Thee, 
Throughout  thy  own  eternity  !"     P.  39. 

In  another  part  of  the  volume  Mr.  Boyd  has  given  us  the  con- 
clusion of  a  poem,  in  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  records  the  events 
and  the  misfortunes  of  his  life.  This  is  a  pious  and  affecting  com- 
position. Mr.  Boyd  has  aimed  at  more  simplicity  of  language, 
and  has  indulged  in  a  greater  niggardness  of  nietre  than  elegiac 
poetry  will  allow.  But,  even  in  this  homely  garb,  the  reader  will 
discover  the  mighty  mind,  the  poetic  eloquence,  the  fervid  imagi- 
nation of  its  illustrious  author. 

"  The  long,  the  sad  narration  of  my  woes 

Will  soon  have  end.     From  proud  Byzantium's  walls, 

A  breathing  corse,  I  bend  my  tottering  steps, 

Though  mournful,  joyous  ;  though  subdued,  exulting-j 

O  blest  exchange  !  O  grateful  recompence! 

No  pomp  prelatic  swells  my  breast  with  pride, 

But  meek  humility  finds  harbour  here. 

Ambition's  storms  no  more  invade  my  peace, 

But  resignation  points  the  path  to  Heaven. 

Like  idle  winds,  in  empty  air  that  sport, 

The  clamorous  tongues  of  men  my  ears  assail : 

Of  praise,  of  censure,  I  have  had  my  share ; 

No  praise  or  censure  can  affect  me  now. 

Where  is  that  eloquence  which  Athens  prized  ? 

'Tis  gone,  and  not  a  trace  is  left  behind. 

Where  is  my  manly  bloom,  my  youth's  gay  pride  ? 

Disease  hath  made  insatiate  havock  there. 

A  sister  and  a  brother  sleep  in  dust. 

My  parents'  reverend  forms  are  hearsed  in  death. 

Basil  hath  soared  to  roseate  realms  of  joy. 

Health,  glory,  kindred,  friends,  alike  are  fled. 

My  country  was  my  only  comfort  left. 

The  sweet  solace  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  gave  me  ; 

Yet  fell  despite  hath  banished  me  from  thence. 

And  now  in  poverty,  forlorn  and  old, 

Fainting  and  slow,  through  foreign  fields  I  roam ; 

No  tender  wife  sustains  my  drooping  spirit ; 

Ny  smiling  children  press  my  withered  hand. 

Will  no  one  greet  Byzantium's  prelate  now, 

Byzantium's  prelate,  humble,  poor,  and  lorn  ? 
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Will.no  kind  tomb  its  friendly  portals  ope, 
And  sweetly  whisper  to  a  stranger  cqinfprtless, 
*  Here  be  thy  pillow,  thy  sepulchral  rest  ':' 
Still  must  I  weep  my  long  protracted  woes, 
Still  pause,  and  linger  in  life's  cheerless  night, 
Still  hear  the  thankless  voice  of  sensual  man  : 
Fain  would  I  seek  some  desert's  still  retreat, 
Where,  in  this  pensive,  solitary  breast, 
Divine  philosophy  may  hold  her  reign, 
And  where  sweet  hope  may  soothe  declining  age, 

And  these  gray  hairs  console.- What  gift  of  love 

Shall  we  bequeath  the  church  ?  our  t~ars,   our  pity. 

These  eyes,  long  steeped  in  tears,  will  ever  flow 

At  pity's  call.     My  life  liath  been  an  age 

Of  sorrow  :  God  hath  taught  me  how  to  feel.— 

Where  will  it  end  ? — Teach  me,  thou  Word  divine  ! 

O  may  I  reach  that  blest  abode  of  peace, 

Which  no  rude  winds  perturb,  no  storms  annoy ; 

Where  shines  the  lustre  of  that  ti:J-une  God, 

Beneath  whose  fostering  shade  we  rest  in  hope  !"     P.  53. 

To  unite  the  devotional  grandeur  and  the  dignified  simplicity 
of  the  original  with  the  charms  of  modern  p-oetrv,  is  indeed  ho 
easy  task.  Of  the  two  extremes  Mr.  Bo)d  has  chosen  the  wisest. 
Rugged  fidelity  is  certainly  preferable  to  meretricious  ornament. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Boyd  for  the  volume  before  us,  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  devotional  poetry  of  the  English  language, 
and  we  hope  to  see  his  example  followed,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  to  find  our  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the 
fathers  considerably  enlarged.  We  should  certainly  advise 
Mr.  Boyd  in  the  next  selection,  which  he  may  give  us  from 
the  poems  of  Gregory  Na/ianzen,  to  omit  his  own,  as  we  cannot 
compliment  him  very  highly  upon  his  powers  as  an  original 
poet. 


Art.  XIII.  Ivan,  a  Tragedy,  by  IV.  Sothtby.     4s.     Murray. 

1816. 

A  UT.  XIV.  Elku,  or  the  Cot/jcssion,  a  Tragedy,  by  IV.  Svt/teby. 

As.      Murray.      181(). 

J.HE  Melpomene  of  Mr.  Solheby  has  been  of  late  a  prolific 
dame ;  five  tragedies  at  a  birth  are  a  present  of  more  than  or- 
dinary magnitude  to  the  public.  As  we  have  not,  however,  of 
late,  been  over-stocked  with  dramatic  productions,  we  have  the 
fes.s-  objection  to*  this   pentalogia   of  Mr.    Sotheby.     We   have 

not 
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not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  all  five, 
we  have  selected  two,  which  appear  upon  the  whole  the  most 
a  hounding  in  general  interest.  The  first  of  these,  Ivan,  has  been 
altered  and  adapted  for  theatrical  representation,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  it  has  as  yet  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  outline  of  the  plot. 

Tvan,  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Russia,  was  deposed  when  a 
child,  by  the  influence  of  Naritzin,  in  whose  custody  he  still  re- 
mains. Elizabeth  is  placed  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead,  and 
by  the  persuasion  of  her  favourite  Itimuni,  turns  against  the  hand 
which  raised  her  to  the  empire.  Naritzin  is  disgraced.  Pe- 
trowna,  his  wife,  instigated  by  revenge  for  the  wrongs  of  her 
husband,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  to  rescue  Ivan  from  his  prison , 
and  to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  While  the 
conspiracy  is  gaining  ground,  Naritzin  is  again  restored  to  favour 
upon  the  promise  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  Ivan, 
should  an  attempt  be  ever  made  to  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  his  enemy,  Rrmuni  joins  the  conspira- 
tors, and  at  an  appointed  hour  rushes  into  his  cell  with  a  chosen 
band,  to  rescue  Ivan  from  his  confinement,  and  to  proclaim  him 
king. 

"  Rim.     Be  all  the  past  forgotten.     [Kneels.)     Emperor,  hail ! 
llimuni's  hand  shall  crown  thee. 
"  Ivan.     Thou  !  thou  crown  me  ! 

(Snatches  a  sxoordfi'om  one  of  the  Conspirators.) 
Thy  sword.     Thou  crown  me  ! — first  the  fiend  of  darkness 
Shall  cleave  the  womb  of  earth,  and  round  this  brow 

Rivet  his  burning  diadem. Die,  monster! 

{They  jivht.     Rimuni  wounds  Ivan,  who  sinks,  struggling,  on  on: 
knee. ) 
**  Rim.     Not  by  the  nerveless  arm  !  (  To  the  soldier, 

"  Pit.     He  bleeds — brave  men  ! 
Defend  him — guard  your  sovereign! 

[As  they  advance,  Ivan  starts  up. 
"  Ivan.     Back,  back,  slaves. 
Yet,  yet  this  arm  has  strength  to  sweep  from  earth 
This  daemon  :  aid,  kind  Heaven,  this  righteous  blow, 
Then  to  thy  rest  receive  me. 

(They fight — Tvan  hills  him. 
"  Rim.     Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

[_Rimuni  dies;  during  this  time  the  tumult  is  heard 
ivithout,  and  now  Feodor  and  Mirovitz,  and 
the  remaining  Conspirators,  rush  in,  driving  bach 
Naritzin,  G.alvkz,  and  Soldiers. 
"   Mho.     Ivan,  come  forth  !  'tis  Mirovitz  who  calls  thee  ! 
.To  freedom  — vengeance — empire  ', 

',«  Narii 
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"  Karit.    (snatching  the  sxvord  from,  Ivan,  stands  over  him  ivith 
the  dagger,  in  act  to  strike  Ivan),  Never!  never! 
Thou  must  not  live — back,  traitors,  or  this  dagger 
Now  strikes  him  dead. 

"  Pet.  {seizing  his  arm),  Oh,  do  not  shed  his  blood  ; 
First  pierce  Petrowna's  breast. 

"  Ivan,  (to  Naritzin),  Naritzin,  stay, 
Stay  thy  rash  hand,  not  on  thy  soul  that  curse. 

"  Mire,    (to  Feodor),   Wrest,   wrest  the  dagger  from   him — 
(to  Conspirators)  Rescue  Ivan: 
Think  of  }rour  oaths. 

"   Cons.     Rescue  to  Ivan, 
"  Narit.     Never, 
While  I  have  being. 

(F-EODoa  wrests  the  dagger  from  Nauitzin,  Mirovitz 
rushes  forvtard  to  slay  him:  J 
"  Miro.     Die  then. 

(Petrowna  seizes  the  arm  of  Mirovitz* 
"  Pet.     Ivan — Ivan — 
I  sooth'd  thy  sufferings :  shield  Petrowna's  husband, 
Or  bury  in  this  breast  that  murderous  blade! 

"  Ivan.     I  will  defend  him — yea,  and  free  his  soul 
From  that  fell  daemon's  yoke. 
"  Pet.     Ivan. 
"  Ivan.     Hush!  hush  ! 
Oh  !  be  at  peace  '.—another  word  unman's  me — 
The  wretched  Ivan  can  no  more  sustain 
The  anguish  of  thy  soul — 

(Snatches  the  dagger  from  Mirovitz,  and  stabs  himself  J 
Thus,  thus,  I  end  it — 
And  in  thy  arms,  Petrowna,  die  in  peace.     /'Dies.''')       P.  84. 

The  death  of  Ivan,  with  which  the  piece  concludes,  might 
appear  unnatural,  it  we  do  not  consider  him  as  bound  in  filial 
affection  to  Naritzin  and  Petrowna,  who,  during  his  long  capti- 
vity, were  the  ministers  of  the  only  comfort  which  he  possessed. 
The  plot  is  well  managed,  and  the  incidents  are  sufficiently 
striking  to  produce  a  considerable  theatrical  effect.  In  the  cha- 
racters we  find  nothing  extraordinary,  excepting  in  that  of  Ivan, 
which  is  well  and  powerfully  drawn.  The  combination  of  ten- 
derness towards  his  two  protectors,  and  of  virulence  towards  his 
oppressors,  is  ably  puurtrayed.  The  scene  in  which  he  is 
brought  by  Naritzin  into  the  presence  of  the  empress,  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  plav.  The  gradual  rise  of  his  passion,  from  a 
state  of  submission  to  absolute  frenzy,  does  credit  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Sotheby. 

"  Ivan.  I  will  kneel  before  her:  [kneels. 

Not  for  myself  I  6ue  thee,  hear  my  prayer  J 

"  Emp. 
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f  Emp.  I  am  not  of  harsh  mood.     Witness  these  tears! 

*i  Pet.  Must  I  retire  ?  [to  the  Empress. 

"  Emp.  Leave  me  not  alone  with  Ivan  1 
Yet  his  no  brutal  nature. 

"  Ivan.  Scorn  me  not ! 

"  Emp.  I  cannot  longer  gaze  upon  his  face  : 
Lead  him  away. 

"  Ivan.  No,  not  till  thou  hast  heard  me. 

"   Emp.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

"  Ivan    And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  ask  it  ? 

"  Emp.  Take,  take  him  hence. 

"  Ivan.  No,  to  thy  knees  I  cling : 
None  but  thyself  can  give  my  bosom  peace. 
I  do  entreat  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  the  heav'ns 
That  on  thy  brow  have  shower'd  felicity, 
Vouchsafe  reply !  live  they  ?  my  wretched  parents  ? 

"  Emp.  They  live  ! 

"  Ivan.  And  is  their  life — 

"  Pet.  ( interrupting  him ) .  Oh!  ask  no  more! 

"  Ivan.  Like  Ivan's  ?  how  !  you  answer  not !  have  mercy  I 
Have  mercy.     'Tis  for  me  alone  they  surfer. 
Oh  free  them — wear  my  crown,  and  leuve  me  here, 
To  Heaven  and  to  Petrowna. 

'*  Pet.  Calm,  assuage 
The  anguish  of  hisjspirit ! 

"  Emp.   (to  herself.)   Oh  that  the  voice  of  truth  had  reach'd 
my  ear, 
That  I  had  known  his  gentle  nature  !     Ivan 
Hast  thou  no  other  prayer  ?  none  for  thyself? 
Speak,  dread  me  not. 

"  Ivan.  What  should  I  dread  ?     Behold  me. 
What  more  have  I  to  suffer  ?     Dark  and  deep 
My  dwelling,  far  from  human  sight  and  sound, 
And  the  sepulchral  roof  that  closes  o'er  me, 
The  bound  that  ports  the  living  from  the  dead.''     P.  C2. 

11  Ivan.    Yet  hear  me! 
Not  for  myself  1  sue  thee,   'tis  for  them 
My  bosom  bleeds,  for  them— my  wretched  parents, 
Imprison'd  for  my  crime :  the  crime,  that  Ivan 
Was  born  to  rule.     Waste  not  in  vain  lament, 
Waste  not  on  me  unfruitful  tears.     I  know 
My  hapless  doom,  and  am  prepared  to  suffer. 
But  pity  those  who  mourn  the  living  Ivan, 
And  call  the  day  accurst,  which  gave  to  light 
Me,  their  first-born.     Pause  you  ?  your  silence  kills. 
Scorn  not  these  tears  ! 

"  Pet.  I  dread  what  may  ensue — 
You  heeded  not  his  prayer — rage  knits  his  brow. 

"  Ivan.  Thou,  called  a  God  on  earth,  hast  thou  no  mercy  ? 

•'  ft*. 
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"  Pet.  His  agitated  bosom  labours  high 
.  With  violence  unwonted —  \j.o  the  Empress. 

I  exhort  you  — 
Avoid  his  sight. 

"  Emp.  The  voice  of  majesty 
Shah  curb  his  rage Ivan  ! 

"   Pet.  Not  thus  address  him  ! 
Not  with  loud  voice  of  stern  command  !    Hear  Ivan  ! 
Withdraw—  [t0  the  Empress. 

His  cheek  is  fire— his  eye  darts  flame. 

"  Emp.     {on  Ivan's  approach.)     Ivan — 
'Tis  vain;   he  heeds  me  not. — Petrowna,  here, 
Stand  thou  between  us,  'tis  thy  Sovereign  calls 
On  thee  for  aid. 

u  Pet.  Stay,  Ivan. 

"  Ivan,   (approaching  the  Empress.)  Thou,  the  usurper  ,' 
Is  this  the  crowned  brow  ?  Let  me  behold  it : 
I  will  confront  its  terrors.     Who  art  thou 
Mortal !  that  mock'st  omnipotence  ?     Who  thou 
That  in  the  hollow  ot  thy  right  hand  grasp'st 
Yon  orb  of  light,  and  with  thy  left  hast  yok'd 
The  freedom  of  the  winds  ;  and  cri'st  aloud, 
'  Sun,  shine  not  thou  on  that  devoted  head ! 

*  Nor  let  thy  pure  breath,  unimprison'd  air  ! 

*  Make  coot  those  iever'd  temples !'     Let  me  trace 
The  signature  and  majesty  of  Heaven 

Stampt  on  thy  front. 

"  Emp.  (sinking  on  her  seat.)  Help — I  am  faint — support  me, 
"  Pet.  Ivan  !  —  He  hears  me  not.     I  ne'er  have  witness'd 

Such  violence  and  rage.     He  knows  me  not — 

'Tis  past  control. 

[Ivan's passion  gradually  rising  tojrcnzy. 
'*  Ivan.   Turn  not  away  !    Behold  me  ! 

WThat  trace  I  on  that  brow? — Woe — terror — shame! 

Where  now  thy  power,  thy  sov 'reign  ty  o'er  Ivan  ? 

Usurper!  — from  thy  temples  lift  the  crown, 

And  fix  it  on  my  brow — and  at  my  feet 

Seek  pardon.     Give  the  sceptre  to  my  wielding : 

Mark  its  just  use.     Haste! — ope  the  prison  gates — 

Lo  !  how  they  issue  forth,  faint,  pale,  afraid 

To  look  upon  the  light ! '    Lo  !  how  they  creep 

Bow'd  down  on  the  strange  earth,  like  beings  unused 

To  gaze  on  heaven  with  man's  erected  front ! 

[to  the  Empress. 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  is  it  for  me  ? — for  Ivan  ? 

I  took  thee  for  the  Empress.     Ha!  who  art  thou  —  ? 

Thou, — thou  my  mother!     Oh  I  knew  thee  not, 

They  long  have  sever'd  us.     Come  to  my  arms  : 

O  shield  me  from  that  torturer: — Shield  thy  child."     P.  61-. 

The 
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The  language  is.  animated,  but  harsh  ;  perhaps,  however,  the 
ruggedness  which  strikes  the  ear  in  the  closet,  might  disappear 
on  the  stas;e.  Were  the  tragedy  indeed  brought  forward  at 
either  theatre,  we  should  have  little  doubt  of  its  success. 

We  now  come  to  "  Ellen,"  or  the  Confession.  Julian,  count 
of  Tortona,  having  been  attracted  by  the  charms  of  Ellen,  aban- 
dons his  former  wife,  and  marries  her.  Struck  with  the  honor 
of  his  crime,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  in 
the  mean  time  he  is  supposed  by  his  former  counless  to  be  dead, 
and  a  tomb  is  raised  to  his  memory.  To  this  tomb  the  wander- 
ing Ellen  repairs,  and,  overcome  with  grief,  sinks  breathless 
upon  the  ground.  She  is  carried  into  the  castle  of  Tortona,  and 
is  kindly  relieved  and  protected  by  the  countess.  At  this  period 
the  play  commences.  After  long  concealment,  she  betrays  her 
secret  to  the  countess. 

H  Ellen.    No,  no — my  word  is  truth :  and  would'st  thou,  lady, 
Once  more  behold  the  form  of  him  thou  lovest, 
And  o'er  him  breathe  forgiveness,  with  firm  foot 
Pursue  my  path,  and  thou  too  shalt  behold 
Peace  and  descending  Mercy  cleave  the  clouds, 
And  drive  away  the  demon  of  despair, 
That  waits  his  parting  spirit. 
"  Count.     With  firm  foot 
I  will  pursue  thy  path — Where  would'st  thou  go? 

"  Ellen.     Beyond  the  mountains,  mid  th'  eternal  snows, 
In  a.-decp  glen,  close  hid  from  envious  eyes, 
There  is  a  spot  where  peace  once  dwelt  with  Ellen. 
"  Count.     And  Julian  there  ? 
"  Ellen.     Oh  where,  but  nigh  those  haunts — 
That  paradise,  where  first  we  view'd  each  other. 
Search  we  yon  Alps  :  their  summit  still  retains 
The  traces  of  my  footsteps,  as  I  stray'd 
A  lonely  wand'rer  o'er  th'  eternal  snows : 
The  echo  of  my  groan  still  lingers  there. 
And — didst  thou  say,  "  Forget  it?"     Never,  never! 
Ask  the  perpetual  aching  of  this  bosom ; 
Ask  these  hot  tears,  whose  scalding  currents  flow 
Like  drops  of  molten  lead ; 
Ask  this  {her  heart).,  whose  flood  is  fire;  ask  this  (striking  herjbre- 

head),  whose  pulse 
Throbb'd  by  keen  anguish,  like  a  furnace  burns, 
Consuming  all  within.     (The  vesper  chimes  heard.) 
"  Albert  and  Page  enter. 
"  Hark!  hark!     Farewell. 
*Tis  Julian  calls.  (Ellen  rushes  out. 

"  Count.    Go,  Claude!  attend  on  Ellen,  (Claude goes. 

And  to  my  arms  restore  her. — I  myself 
Will  guide  the  sufferer  to  her  native  vale, 

And 
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And  rest  her  forehead  on  some  kindred  bosom, 

Ere  I  may  hope  to  taste  repose  in  cloisters. 

Her  word,  methought,  was  truth  :  if  nigh  that  spot 

Yet  Julian  lingers,  to  remorse  abandon'd, 

I  will  assuage  his  anguish,  and  once  more 

Win  back  his  footsteps  to  regain  the  haunt 

Where  peace  abode  with  virtue.     If  the  grave 

Has  clos'd  its  portal  o'er  unpardon'd  guilt, 

My  consecrated  gifts— thy  prayer,  good  Albert ! 

Shall  draw  from  Heav'n's  high  throne  an  angel  down, 

To  reconcile  his  spirit  to  its  God."     V.  32. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  and  t<* 
Julian,  who  makes  a  confession  of  his  crime  to  the  conclave  of 
the  Monks.  The  countess  and  Ellen,  as  they  wind  up  the 
mountain,  are  attacked  by  assassins,  the  countess  is  taken  pri- 
soner, but  is  rescued  by  Julian,  who  is  wounded  in  the  scuffle. 

"  Count.     Oh  !  what  words 
Can  rightly  praise — what  earthly  gifts  reward  thee  ? 
Thus,  on  thy  hand,  the  Countess  of  Tortona 
Prints  the  warm  kiss  of  gratitude. 

(  Julias  Jails  prostrate,  and  draws  the  cowl  over  his  face. 

"  Jul.     Oh!  oh! 

«*  Count.     Whence  that  deep  groan?     Th' assassin's  steel  has 
piere'd  thee.    # 

11  Jul.     Not  that:  I  felt  it  not.     Strike!  strike  me  dead  ! 

'*  Count.     What!  for  this  deed?  Let  it  not  grieve  thy  soul. 
Long  ages  past,  a  voice  from  heaven  decreed, 
«'  Who  spills  man's  blood  by  man  his  blood  be  spilt." 
Why  art  thou  silent  ?     Speak. 

"  Jul.     But— but  forgive  me. 

"   Count.     In  what  hast  thou  offended  ? 

"  Jul.     (to  himself.)     I  must  speak. 
The  threatened  torments  of  the  world  to  come, 
Where  sinners  meet  their  doom,  are  centered  here. 

"  Count.     In  what  hast  thou  offended  ? 

««  Jul.     I  have  1  ft 
The  path  where  virtue  led  me ;  I  have  strewn 
In  the  smooth  vale  of  innocence  and  peace 
Kank  baleful  seed  ;  and  I  have  pluck'd  its  fruit, 
That  leaves  a  scar  and  blister  on  the  soul, 

When  all  of  earth  sinks  to  its  native  dust. 

You  know  me  now.     Away. 

M  Count.     I  know  thee  not. 

u  Jul.     But— you  do  know  my  voice. 

"  Count.     Lift  up  thy  cowl  j 
Thy  features  may  instruct  me. 

"  Jul.     Ask  not— that ; 

You'll  turn  away  in  horror!  

"  Count. 
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"  Count.     If  thy  guilt 
Aught  touches  me,  this  act  of  rescued  life 
Obliterates  all  trace  of  past  offence. 

Lift  up  thy  cowl.  (he  lifts  it  up  reluctantly.) 

Oh  !   Heavens  !     I  know  thee  not. 
Nay,  go  not  hence. 

"  Jul.     I  would  not  shock  thy  soul. 
(To  himself.)     I  will  not  see  her  more.     But,  oh  !  her  pardon. — 
I  am — (but  do  not  gaze  on  me) — I  was 
In  happier  years—  thy  husband — 

*■'•  Count,    (recollecting  him  she  screams)     Julian!  Julian! 
And  yet  I  knew  thee  not — thou  shalt  not  leave  me. 
My  arms  shall  hold  thee — thou  art  more  than  pardoned, 
Husband! 

"  Jul.     Oh  sound  once  grateful  to  my  soul — 
But  do  not  stain  thy  unpolluted  lip  ! 
Look,  look  not — so. 

"  Count.     I  cannot  view  on  earth 
One  so  belov'd. 

"  Jul.     Not  with  that  eye  of  kindness  ! 
I  cannot  look  on  thee.     Oh  if  thine  eye 
Flash'd  vengeful  lightning,  I'd  not  turn  away. 
Why  should'st  thou  weep  ?— I  cannot  shed  a  tear. — 

"  Count,     (embracing  him.)     Weep  in  these  arms."     P.  57. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interview  Ellen  enters ;  Julian  conceals 
his  countenance.  She  commends  the  countess  to  his  care,  sup- 
posing him  to  to  be  a  monk  of  the  convent. 

"  Ellen.     You  see  Tortona's  countess  : 
Hear  what  her  kindness — I,  who  clasp  your  hand  ; 
I  am  a  peasant's  child,  a  wretched  being. 
Once  I  knew  peace,  and  then  this  cheek  had  bloom  : 
But  peace  and  Ellen  have  long  since  been  sever'd. 
Sore  woe,  and  wandering,  and  fierce  suns  and  winds 
That  vex  the  houseless  brow,  have  blanch 'd  this  cheek 
That  stole  a  husband  from  her :  yet,  that  angel, 
My  guardian  angel  graciously  hung  o'er  me, 
Niglrt  after  night;  and,  when  I  woke  and  wept, 
Or  when  the  fiend  in  dreams  abus'd  my  sense, 
Bath'd  with  cool  drop  my  lip  of  fire,  and  sooth'd  me 
As  I  had  been  her  daughter. 

"Jul.     (To  himself  in  utmost  agony.)     'Tis  complete  -•- 
The  measure  is  complete. 

"  Ellen.     I  cry  you  mercy, 
I  knew  you  not;  you  are  a  cowled  monk, 
A  man  of  peace.     Oh !  had  that  fearless  brother 
Stood  by  my  side,  or  brave  Tortona's  count, 
How  had  th'  assassins  fled.     They  both  were  valiant : 
Both  fam'd  alike  in  arms :  quick,  fierv,  both, 

And 
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And  so  they  smote  each  other.     In  these  arms, 

Not  on  the  field  of  war,  the  brave  man  perished — 

The  blood  that  would  have  grac'd  his  trophjed  banner 

Trickled  down  Ellen's  bosom. 
"  Jul.     Spare  me !    spare  me ! 
"  Ellen.     Compassionate,  kind  man  ! — nay,  groan  not  so  — - 

Weep  not  for  Ellen's  woe;  it  soon  will  cease: 

Soon  will  the  bitterness  of  death  be  past. 

But,  leave  me  not  'mid  these  bleak  rocks  to  perish, — 

Let  me  not  die  unblest.     Why  dost  thou  tremble  1 

No  murd'rers  now  are  lurking.     From  that  rock 

Sprang  out  the  merciless  man. — Then  Ellen  sav'd  her — 

'Twas  Julian's  gift,  his  nuptial  present  sav'd  her, 

So    long   here   shrined,    [her  bosom.)     But,    oh!    the   heart    that 
warm'd  it, 

Once— twice — still  beats — 'tis  cold,  'tis  icy  cold. 

Your  pray'r — your  blessing— in  your  pray  r  forget  not 

The  name  of  Ellen,  nor  that  hapless-  man. 

For  Ellen's  sake  reserve  a  pray'r  for  Julian : 

And,  if,  in  after  time,  his  restless  foot 

Should  wander  nigh  your  walls,  invite  him  in, 

And  sooth  his  anguish,  as  I  fain  had  sooth  d  it ; 

And  say,  that  Ellen,  that  his  Ellen,  breath'd 
In  death  forgiveness  o'er  him. 

"Jul.     (to  himself .)     Gracious  Heaven  ! 
The  cry  of  penitence  has  reach'd  thy  throne; 
Ker'voice  has  breath'd  forgiveness, — deign  to  hear 
My  last,  last  pray'r: — Now,  as  I  here  expire, 
Oh !  let  my  failing  eye,  ere  clos'd,  behold  her 
At  rest  from  earthly  woe  in  death's  still  sleep: 
Then,  from  her  lip,  seal'd  in  eternal  peace, 
My  soul  shall  steal  a  blessing.  {kneels  to  her.) 

"  Ellen.     Dost  thou  kneel 
In  prayer  for  me  ?   [he Jh'ls.)  Oh  !  lay  thy  hallow'd  hand 

On  Ellen's  brow. 'Tis  cold :  'tis  death-like  chill — 

A  breathless  corse. — How  s  this  ?  there's  blood  upon  me. 

They  too  have  murder  d  him      All,  all,  but  Ellen, 

In  the  still  slumber  of  the  dead,  at  peace: — 

Why  am  I  left  for  lengthen 'd  agony  ? 

Break,  break  thou  iron  heart! — It  yields,  it  breaks. 

That,    the  keen   death-pang. Saint  on    earth,   (the   Countess.) 

receive 
Thjs  kiss,  'tis  all  poor  Ellen  has  to  give. 
I  soon  shall  be  at  rest — But  he !  -but  he  !— 
A  last  faint  flutter  trembles  on  my  heart. 
Oh  Julian!  Julian! 

"  Jul.     (Jlinging  back  the  cowl.)     Ellen  ! 

"  Ellen.     Ha!— 'Tis  he* 

For  this  my  soul  has  pray'd  —  oh  '.—nearer— nearer— 

,  Give  me  thy  hand:  1  cannot  sec  thy  face  — 

Thy 
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Thy  hand,  thou  honor'd  saint !  thus  I  unite  you— 
Thou  too,  forgive:  speak  peace  unto  his  sou)  — 
Now  L'len's  voice  may  call  down  mercy  on  him. 
Pardon,  and  peace,  and  hope  of  bliss  eternal 
Rest  on  thy  soul. 

"  Jul     Farewell! 

"  Ellen.     We  meet  in  heav'n."     P.  61. 

From  these  scenes  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a,  fair 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sothtbv's  tragic  power*.  In  tin:  hst  plav  tlujre: 
are  some  very  lender  and  affecting  passages,  mixed  with  some 
good  descriptive  poetry;  nor  in  the  language  altogether  so  harsh 
as  iu  the  former.  As  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned,  though  by  the 
punishment  which  falls  upon  the  head  of  Julian,  dramatic  justice^ 
is  apparently  satisfied,  yet,  we  confess,  that  we  do  not  approve 
of  adultery  made  amiable  by  all  the  sympathy  which  must  be 
excited  for  the  sufferings  of  Julian.  Adultery  is  not  a  lit  subject 
for  the  drama,  especially  where  our  feelings  of  compassion  are 
strongly  excited  towards  the  criminal.  Amidst  the  tears  of  sen- 
timental sympathy,  we  gradually  lose  the  sensation  of  disgust 
which  the  crime  should  inspire.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  dis- 
approve of  the  play  of  the  Stranger;  and  it  is  for  the  same  veasou 
that,  notwithstanding  many  pretty  passages  which  occur  through- 
out, we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Eilen  of  Mr.  Sotheby  repre- 
sented upon  the  slage. 
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ary  at  Edinburgh,  on  May  20,  1317,  for  Sedition.  Taken  in  Shorthand  by  John 
Bon,  Esq.  W.S'.      Is    Gd. 

A  Practical  Treatise  oh  the  Criminal  Law,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  ProfSssrtfn; 
Magistrates,  and  private  Gentlemen.  By  Joseph  Ciiitty,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Barrister  at  Law.     4  Vols.     8vo.     51.  5s. 

The  Speech  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  in  the  Case  of  Brown  versus  Blake,  for 
Adultery,  delivered  before  Lord  Norbury,  and  a  Special  Jury,  on  the  (Jth  of 
July.     Is.  6d. 

MF.DlCAt. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Tic  Drmleureux  and  Rheumatism  of  the  Nerves,  with  the 
Treatment  aud  Alleviation  of  this  hitherto  impenetrable  Disease.  By  M.  Gross- 
koff.     2s.  (id. 

nrsTonv. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Sketch  ot  Knole,  in  Kent.     8vo,     7s.  fid. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Hundreds  of  Harlow  and  Ongar,  and  the  Half 
Hundred  «f  Walthani,  with  the  Particulars  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Poor  llate.-, 
and  the  Population  of  each  Parish,  By  a  Magistrate  of  Essex,  who  has  acted 
tlimv  Years  in  these  Divisions. 

Statement  respecting  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement  upon  the  Bed  River,  in 
North  America ;  its  Destruction  in  1815-ld,  and  the  Massacre  of  Governor  Sem- 
nle  and  Ins  Party,  With  Observations  upon  a  recent  Publication,  entitled,  "  A 
Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  the  Indian  Countries."     8vo.     7s.  6d, 

BIOG  n  A  I'll  Y. 

Biographia  Litrraria,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life  and  Op;  - 
nioiis.      \i\  S.  1'.  Coleridge,  Esq.      '2  Vols.      ll.  Is. 

The  Sexagenarian  ;  or  the  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
1L  is. 

pntrrjcAi.. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Laws.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend.  With  a 
Preface,  by  another  Hand.     3s.  (id. 

The  Speech  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  African  Insti- 
tution, at  Free  Masons'  Hall,  on  the  x'oth  of  March,  1317.      2s. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Manners,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  on  alleged  Partial  Exer- 
cise of  Authority  by  his  Lordship,  and  on  the  Encouragement  and  Protection 
given  to  our  Domestic  Factions:  together  with  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Ijjrds 
of  Council,  on  those  Subjects  ;  and  other  Documents  connected  with  a  I'eiitiori 
now  lying  on  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Patrick  OTIanlon,  Esq.  Si. 

A  Letter  from  an  old  Member  ot  the  Pitt  Club  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  that 
Society.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Correspondence  between  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Canning.      3  s.  6d. 

The  Police  Report  of  May,  )817,  relative  to  Public-house  Licences,  with  the 
Minutes  ol  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix.     8vb.     7s. 

A  Lettrr  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Spiulfields,  on  the  Character  and  Views  of  our 
modern  Reformers.     By  a  Member  of  the  Sphulhelds  Benevolent  Society,      is. 

.An  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Chartered  Schools  in  Ireland,  with  Remarks 
*n  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes.     3vo.     7s. 

Remarks  on  Fortification,  with  Reference  to  the  Defence  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    By  an  Officer.      Is. 

A  Discoin.e  upon  the  Theory  of  Legitimate  Government.     3s.  6d. 

Reflections  upon  circulating  Medium,  Currency,  Prices*  Connne-ce,  Exchanges, 
&c.  with  immediate  Reference  to  the  present  State  of  the  Country.  By  Lieut- 
Gcn.  Crawford.     10s.  6d. 
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Prospectus  mid  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Poem.  By  Robert  and 
"William  Whistlecrait,  Sadlers  and  Collar-makers,  Stowmurkct,  Suffolk.  Intended 
to  comprise  tile  most  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  King  Arthur  and  his 
Round  Table.     5s.  6d. 

Musss  Etoneiises  :  a  new  and  improved  Edition,  much  enlarged.  By  the  Hon. 
William  Herbert.      2  Vols.      8vo.      ll.  Is. 

Sibylline  Leaves,  a  Collection  of  Toems.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  tvo. 
10>.  (id.  -i' 

t'hrosyne,  a  Grecian  Ts!r  :  Alasl.tar,  an  Arabian  Ta4e..  By  II.  Gaily  Knight, 
E;q.     8vo-     As.  <5d. 
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My  Uncle,  an  Operetta,  in  one  Act.     By  Samuel  Beazley,  Esq.     Is.  6<l. 

NOVELS. 

Harrington,  a  Tale;  and  Orniond,  a  Tale.    By  Miss  Hdgeworth.  3  Vols.   ll.  t%. 

Julius  Filzjohtt.      By  the  Author  of  Hardenbrass  and  llaverill.     3  Vols, 

Montgomery,  or  the  West  India  Adventurer.     3  Vols       II.  Is. 

The  Byrth,  Lyf,  and  Aetes  of  King  Arthur,  of  his  noble  Knyhtes  of  theRoumlc 
Table,  ficc  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Robert  Southev,  Esq.  4to. 
5.'  Vols.     «1.  8s.  . 

MISC1 I  f.ANIES. 

Scientific  Swimming;  being  a  Sines  of  Practical  Instruct  ion*  on  an  original  and 
progressive  Plan,  by  which  the  Art  of  Swimming  may  be  readily  attained,  &c.  By 
J.  Frost,   many  Years  Teacher  of  the  Art  at  \oitiughim.     8vo.     8s. 

The  Second  Part  of  Armuta.     8a   (id. 

An  Essay  on  the  Accidents  which  occur  in  the  Mines  of  Cornwall,  in  Consequence 
•f  the  premature  Explosion  of  Gunpowder,  &c.  By  John  Ayrton  Paris,  MA). 
F.E.S.     8vo.     2  .  fjd. 

Important  Trifles  ;  chiefly  appropriate  to  Females  on  their  first  Entrance  into 
Society.      By  Emma  Parker,  Author  of  "  Self-deception,"  &c.      ISttti     /».-■. 

Moral  Culture,  attempted  m  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Pupils  and 
Teachers  of  the  Old  and  New  Meeting  Sunday  Schools  in  Birmingham  ;  inter- 
spersed with  a  Variety  of  illustrative  Anecdote-.  To  iVlfich  U  added,  a  concise 
Narrative  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  permanent  Success  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  Laws  and  Regulations  by  which  it  is  at  present  governed.  By  James  f,uc- 
«ock.     12mo.     5s.  (Jd. 

Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Hot-houses,  pointing  out  the  most  advantage- 
•us  Forms,  Materials,  and  Contrivances  to  be  used  in  their  Construction:  with  a 
Review  ot  the  various  Methods  of  building  them  in  foreign  Countries  as  well  as  ra 
England.     4to.     lis. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Day  Schools  ;  exhibiting  their  Defects,  and  suggesting 
Hints  for  their  Improvement,  with  simple  and  rational  Plans  of  leaching  the  usual 
Branches  of  Education,  and  a  Table  for  the  Arrangement  of  Business.  By  J. 
Haigh.     3s. 

Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XII.:  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  Ben- 
gal for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Aru,  Sciences,  and  Litera- 
ture of  Asia.     4to.     21.  2s. 

An  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Genius,  proving  that  ther;  is  no  original  mental  Su- 
periority between  the  most  illiterate  and  the  most  learned  of  Mankind,  &c.  8vo. 
15s 

An  Historical  Display  of  the  Effects  of  Physical  and  Moral  Causes  on  the 
Character  and  Circumstances  of  Nations  :  including  a  Comparison  of  the  Ancient* 
and  Moderns  in  Regard  to  their  intellectual  and  social  Slate.  By  Jehu  Bigland. 
8vo.      14*. 
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Mr.  Galignani,  Bookseller,  in  Paris,  Iras  published  Propo- 
sals for  printing  in  one  Volume  Royal  folio,  a  VVTork  entitled 
the  Campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  detailing  all  the 
Battles  gained  by  the  British  Armies  commanded  by  his  Grace. 
To  be  embellished  with  twenty-four  Engravings,  and  an  eques- 
trian Portrait  of  the  Duke. 

Dr.  Blake  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  several  Volumes 
Imperial  qunrto,  a  splendid  Peerage  of  these  Realms,  from  the 
earliest  Records  to  the  present  Day,  ft)  which  a  Genealogical 
and  Tabular  View  of  the  personal  Descent,  original  Creation, 
and  collateral  Branches  of  every  Title  will  be  given,  whether 
ly-\ug  or  extinct,  forming  a  History  of  every  Family  on  whom 
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any  distinction  has  been  conferred  by  the  Sovereigns  of  these 
Kingdoms. 

The  Society  for  superseding  the  use  of  Climbing  Boys  in 
cleansing  Chimn.  ys,  are  about  to  publish  the  Report  (J' the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  interesting  subject,  with 
additional  information  relating  to  it,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  Tooke,  Treasurer  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Home  is  preparing  for  publication,  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  two  octavo  Volumes  ;  to  be  illustrated  with  Maps 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  History,  and  first  Introduction 
of  Poetry  in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
and  of  thiit  sort  of  Verse  which  the  Latin  Poets  employed  in 
their  Comedies  ;  tending  to  shew  that  Poetical  Licences  are  un- 
necessary ;  and  that  the  Verses  of  Sophocles,  Plautus,  Terence, 
.Pindar,  and  Horace  are  erroneously  regulated,  but  may  be  cor- 
rectly distributed  without  any  violation  of  the  Laws  of  Prosodia, 
will  speedily  be  published  by  J.  S.  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Dr.  Roche  has  in  the  press  and  will  shortly  be  published,  an 
Inquiry  relative  to  the  proper  O/.jects  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
best  modes  for  conducting  Philosophical  Researches,  containing 
a  full  exposition  of  the  inductive  Philosophy  or  Logic,  of  Lord 
Bacon,  in  an  Ortavo  Volume:  he  is  also  printing  in  the  same 
form,  Philosophical  Researches  concerning  the  Mental  Faculties 
.and  Instincts  of  the  lower  Animals,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Man,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  agree,  and  in  what 
they  differ. 

The  same  Author  is  preparing  for  publication,  Memoirs  of 
the  public  and  private  Life  of  the  Right   Hon.  George  Pon- 
sonbj/,   with  selections   from  his  Correspondence,   and  a  collec- 
tion of  his  judicial  and  parliamentary  Speeches. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  Press,  Chemical  Amusements ;  com- 
prising a  Series  of  Experiments  easily  performed,  and  unattended 
by  danger. 

Dr.  Carey  proposes  publishing  a  Key  to  the  Edition  of  the 

Dauphin   J  irgil,    now  in   the  Press,   particularly  noticing  and 

scanning  every  line  which  presents  any  metrical   difficulty  from 

•  poetic  licence  of  whatever  kind,  and  explaining  the  nature  of 

such  licence  in  each  individual  case. 

A  Second  Edition  of  Le  Sage's  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Atlas,  with  a  new  Map  of  Europe  as  settled  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  is  in  the  Press. 

The  Authoress  of"  Antidote  to  Miseries  of  Human  Life,"  is 
about  to  publish  a  Work  entitled  Calebs  Deceived,  in  two 
Volumes. 

Professor  Orfila,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Animal,  Mineral, 
and  Vegetable  Poisons,  has  in  the  Press  an  Elementary  Work 
on  Chemistry.  It  is  expected  that  an  English  translation  will 
appear  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Original. 
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Art.  I.  Ethical  Questions ;  or  Speculations  on  the 'principal 
Subjects  of  Controversy  in  Moral  Philosophy.  By  T. 
Cogan,  M.  D.  §c.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1817. 

.OR.  COGAN  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent  and  reputation; 
more  ingenious  however  than  profound,  and  more  remarkable  for 
novelty  in  language  than  for  originality  of  view  His  various 
works  on  the  Passions  afford  a  good  specimen  of  mental  anatomy, 
accompanied,  too,  with  a  tolerably  successful  demonstration  and 
exhibition  of  the  parts,  taken  separately  and  unconnected;  but 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  simple  principle  upon  which  to  ac- 
count for  their  complicated  operations,  and  b>  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  more  precise  nomenclature  than  that  which  at  present  pie-* 
vails  in  the  department  of  Ethics,  we  see  little  to  praise  besides 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  love  of  truth. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  which  is  avowedly  a  mere  supple- 
ment to  Ins  Philosophical  and  Ethical  Treatises  on  the  Passions, 
naturally  reminds  us,  both  by  its  title  and  subject,  of  Dr.  Price's 
well-known  '*  Review  of  the  principal  Question  in  Morals." 
The  topics  discussed,  too,  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and  aie  ar- 
ranged in  the  follow  rag  order,  which  we  transcribe  at.  length,  as 
giving  to  our  readers  the  best  idea  of  the  object  of  the  work. 

"  1.  What  are  the  sources  of  rational  conviction?  And  what  are 
the  characteristic  differences  of  each  ? 

"  2.  Is  benevolence  a  principle  distinct  from  self-love,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  it  ? 

"  3.  Is  human  nature  endowed  with  a  moral  sense,  to  perceive 
moral  principles,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  organs  of  sense  in 
the  perception  of  external  objects? 

*'  4.  Are  the  actions  and  volitions  of  men  necessary  in  given  cir. 

X  cum  stances ; 

vol.  viii.  auc.  1817. 
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cumstances  ?  or,  circumstances  being  the  same,  could  a  contrary 
volition  be  formed,  or  a  contrary  conduct  be  adopted. 

"  .5.  Is  human  nature  endowed  with  a  common  sense,  destined  to 
be  the  criterion  of  truth  ;  and  more  infallible,  in  any  case,  respect- 
ing its  decisions,  than  the  deductions  of  reason  ? 

"  6.  Are  the  sceptical  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his 
Enquiry  into  the  human  Understanding,  founded  on  the  legitimate 
useor  abuse  of  reason.  Or,  is  it  necessary  to  renounce  our  reason 
ia  order  to  reject  them? 

"  7.  Whence  are  our  ideas  of  mora!  obligation  derived  ;  and  what 
is  the  final  cause  of  the  obligation  i" 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  author  over  the  wide  field 
of  enquiry  into  which  these  questions  would  necessarily  lead  us: 
we  shall  rather  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  his  speculations,  one 
or  two  in  number,  in  which  the  point  at  issue  is  most  clearly 
perceived,  and  on  which  his  arguments,  of  course,  are  the  most 
intelligible.  We  begin  with  that  which  stands  third  in  the  list, 
wherein,  as  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  title,  the  learned 
Doctor  professes  to  determine,  whether  or  not  human  nature  is 
endowed  with  a  moral  sense  to  perceive  moral  principles  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  organs  of  sense  in  the  perception  of 
external  objects.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  several  philoso- 
phers, and  particularly  the  celebrated  Professor  Hutcheson  of 
Glasgow,  have  maintained  that  the  decisions  of  the  mind,  rela- 
tive to  moral  actions  and  characters,  are  regulated  not  by  the 
ordinary  powers  of  intellect,  but  by  a  special  faculty  ;  which, 
because  it  acts  with  the  promptitude,  the  certainty  and 
universality  of  an  instinctive  principle,  they  have  denominated 
a  sense,  and  because  it  is  confined  in  its  operations  to  matters 
of  right  and  wrong,  they  have  called  it  the  moral  sense. 
Many,  too,  in  that  large  class  of  writers  who  take  up  all  their 
notions  at  second  hand,  have  adopted  the  views  of  Hutcheson, 
as  being  apparently  more  simple  than  those  of  other  ethical 
teachers,  and  as  affording  to  virtue  a  more  stable  foundation 
than  that  hypothesis  which  traces  moral  approbation  to  the 
decisions  of  the  understanding.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  have 
to  say,  that  our  opinions  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Hutche^ 
*on;  that  we  have  all  along  regarded  them  as  resting  upon  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  more- 
over, that  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  we  must 
necessarily  encrease  the  number  of  the  senses  to  correspond  with 
all  the  various  modes  of  mental  operation  in  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  judgment  are  accompanied  with  any  emotion  or 
sentiment.  We  feel,  indeed,  the  full  force  of  the  observations 
upon  which  the  Hutchesonian  doctrine  is  supported,  and  readily 
admit  that  our  perception  of  right  and  wroug  is  so  quick  and  in- 
stantaneous, 
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Stantaneous,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  our  moral  de- 
cisions to  any  distinct   process  of  the   reasoning  faculties.     We 
likewise  grant,  that  in  relation  to  virtue  and  vice,  in  all  unam- 
bignous  cases  at  least,  the  judgment  of  mankind  is  as  prompt  and 
uniform  as  when   directed   to    the   cognizance  oi   mere  sensible 
impressions  arising  from   external  objects;    that  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind  approves  of  what  is  good,  and  condemns  what  is  bad, 
with  the  same  readiness  that  it  would  pronounce  on  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  or  on  the  taste  of  aloes.     The  general  outlines  of  good 
and  evil,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  justice   and  generosity,   are  so 
clearly  marked,  that  the  distinction  is  instantly  perceived,  and  the 
sentiment  or  emotion  which  follows  that  perception  is   instantly 
felt.     All  this,  however,  is  not  decisive  of  the  question  whether 
the  human  ben  g  is  endowed  with  a  special  faculty,  or  sense, 
for  judging  and  feeling  in  the  department  of  morals.     It   must 
first  be  shewn,  that  the  same  instahtaneousness  of  decision,  and 
the  same  quick  susceptibility  of  emotion,  are  not  common  to  every 
exercise  of  our  faculiies,  to  which  the  mind  has  been  so  long  ac- 
customed as  to  render  it  what  every  act  frequently  repeated  at 
length  becomes,  a  mere  association  of  ideas,  or  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, performed  without  effort,  and  almost  without  conscious- 
ness.    In  the  department  of  taste,  for  example,  an  artist  of  a 
veil- practised  and  enlightened  mind  perceives,  at   the  very  first 
glance,  the  excellencies  of  a  master-piece  in  his  own  line,  and 
feels  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  glow  of  admiration  which 
such  a  production  is  calculated  to  excite  in  one  so  prepared  to 
enjoy  all  its  beauties.     The   man  of  honour,  too,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  perceives  with  the  quickness 
of  light     the     import    of    an   injurious  insinuation,    and    feels 
his  sou!  on  tire  in  the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye.     There  is  not  a 
moment  employed   in  comparing   ideas,  or  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions.    The  judgment   formed   by  the   understanding  in   these 
Cases,  and  the  emotion  accompanying  that  judgment,  are  as  vivid 
and  instantaneous  as  any   moral  sentiment  whatsoever ;  and  yet 
no  philosopher  has  ever  maintained  that  we  are  endowed  with 
innate  senses  forjudging  of  a  picture,  or  for  resenting  an  injury. 
In  fact,  our  mental  processes  in  every  held  of  study,  and  in  'very 
pursuit  of  life,  very  soon  become  what  Dr.  Hartley  called  auto- 
matic, that  is,  we  perform  them  with  all  the  facility  and  quick- 
ness which  characterize  the  operations  of  instinct,  and  with  some 
degree  of  that  unconsciousness  which  belongs  to  a  machine  ;  and 
thus  the  geometrician  himself  is  found  to  acquire,   from  long 
practice  in  calculation,  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  problems,  which,  by  a  philosopher  of  the 
Hulchesonian  school,  might  be  calied  the  mathematical  sense. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  in  any  case  of  this  nature,  and  whether 
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the  subject  be  geometry  or  morals,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
clumsy  apparatus  of  a  sense,  meaning  thereby  an  instrument  of 
sensation  analogous  to  the  organs  of  sight  and  smell ;  for  no 
opinion  is  more  philosophical  than  that  maintained  by  our  author, 
and  indeed  by  almost  every  ethical  writer  of  eminence  in  the 
present  day,  and  which  teaches  that  the  quickness  and  the  appa- 
rent insUuitaneousness  of  our  impressions,  on  every  subject 
wherein  ihe  mind  has  been  frequently  exercised,  may  be  easily 
explained  by  adverting  to  the  well-known  power  of  habit.  The 
object  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  is,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  to  raise  up  a  bulwark  for  virtue,  by  main- 
taining that  an  especial  provision  has  been  made  for  the  imme- 
diate discernment  of  merit  and  demerit  in  human  action  ;  but 
numerous  facts  combine  to  prove  that  a  similar  facility  of  dis- 
cernment, and  of  correspondent  action  equally  pervades  every 
other  department  of  human  agency.  It  is  common  to  even 
thing  we  do.  In  every  line  of  exertion,  facility  and  quickness 
spring  from  use.  The  musician  moves  his  fingers  and  reads  his 
notes  with  a  rapidity  and  unconsciousness,  not  indeed  to  be  ea- 
sily explained  on  any  system  of  mental  philosophy,  and  which 
■would  warrant,  as  fully  at  least  as  any  instance  of  moral  percep- 
tion on  record  the  appropriation  of  an  especial  Sense. 

The  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense  is  the  practical  doctrine  so  obviously  connected  with  it, 
whereby  every  man's  feelings  are  made  to  him  the  standard  oi 
right  and  wrong,  of  merit  and  of  demerit.  According  to  this 
view  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  person  to  feel  that  he  is  in  the 
right  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  infallibly  til  the  right  ; 
and  thus  the  Chinese  mother  who  suffocates  her  infant ;  the 
Indian  widow  who  mounts  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband; 
the  savage  who  from  humanity  knocks  out  the  brains  of  his  father j 
the  Brahmin  who  regards  the  use  of  animal  food  as  a  mortal  sin; 
the  good  Catholic  who  holds  the  same  opinion,  restricted  only 
to  certain  more  sacred  days  ;  the  usurer  who  takes  fifty  per  cent, 
without  remorse,  merely  because  he  does  not  steal  it ;  and  the 
gamester  who,  with  a  good  conscience,  pockets  ten  thousand 
pounds  because  it  is  a  debt  of  honour ;  are  all  placed  on  the  same 
footing  hi  point  of  morality;  are  all  equally  in  the  right,  because 
they  feel  they  are  in  the  right.  The  moral  sense,  in  these  cases, 
sustains  no  shock,  is  subjected  to  no  compunction,  creates  no 
uneasy  sentiment.  The  inquisitor  puts  his  victim  to  the  torture, 
suspends  him  over  a  slow  tire,  thrusts  spikes  into  his  body,  and 
finally  deprives  him  of  life  amid  the  most  excruciating  pains 
which  he  can  possibly  devise  ;  and  his  moral  sense  all  the  while, 
so  far  from  condemning  such  a  manifest  violation  of  the  law  of 
God  and  of  man,  is  found  to  yield  comfort  to  the  gloomy  mur- 
derer, 
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dies,  to  supply  a  voucher  and  a  warrant  lor  all  his  cruelties,  to 
satisfy  him,  in  short,  that  lie  is  pei -funning  a  pious  and  indispen- 
sable duty.  Now,  it  requires  only  to  be  mentioned  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese  mother,  of  the  widow,  of  the  savage,  of  the 
gamester,  or  of  the  inquisitor,  is  not  approved  by  the  moral  sense 
of  any  well-educated  Christian  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  whiist 
on  the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  live  senses  property  so  called, 
there  is  a  perfect  uniformity  in  their  exercise,  and  in  the  ideas 
founded  upon  them,  through  the  whole  of  the  human  species. 
The  healthy  organs  of  all  men  in  similar  circumstances,  are,  as 
Dr.  Cogan  observes,  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  colour 
which  appears  blue  to  one  man  will  not  appear  yellow  to  another, 
and  white  to  a  third.  The  notes  which  are  perfectly  harmonious 
never  appear  discordant  to  a  sound  ear,  although  it  may  not  be 
equally  pleased  as  another  wilt)  the  tune  that  is  performed.  One 
person  will  indeed  prefer  a  sour  taste  to  sweetness,  and  another 
the  reverse,  yet  the  one  taste  is  not.  in  any  instance  mistaken  for 
the  other.  But  different  persons,  it  is  well  known,  will  form  the 
most  opposite  opinions,  and  feel  very  different  sentiments,  re- 
specting the  same  action.  One  will  censure  as  a  proof  of  coward- 
ice the  precautions  which  another  will  applaud  as  highly  pruden- 
tial. One  wiil  deem  an  action  to  be  courageous  and  heroic, 
which  another  will  censure  as  rash,  and  bordering  upon  insanity. 
One  will  condemn  as  an  unpardonable  cruelty  that  which  the 
judgment  of  another  approves  as  an  indispensable  act  of  justice. 
Differences  and  mistakes  like  these  have  never  been  imputed  to 
our  corporeal  organs,  when  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  There 
is  a  perfect  uniformity  of  opinion  concerning  the  shape,  size,  and 
colour  of  visible  bodies,  of  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness, 
softness,  in  tangible  bodies, 

"  These  essential  differences,''  continues  the  author,  "  destroy 
the  character  of  the  moral  sense  as  an  infallible  guide  and  director 
of  conduct.  They  demonstrate  that  strong  sensations,  in  moral 
subjects,  are  frequently  very  erroneous  ;  nor  ought  the  agent  or 
the  observer  to  trust  to  their  decisions,  in  forming  his  judgment 
concerning  the  moral  nature  of  particular  acts.  The  heart  may 
glow  with  the  warm  approbation  of  wrong  actions,  and  be  ashamed 
of  what  is  right.  National  customs  and  manners,  particular  modes 
of  education,  romantic  notions,  partial  views  of  a  subject,  ma)'  exert 
ail  that  influence  which  is  ascribed  to  a  moral  sense ;  may  incite  to 
actions  justly  reprobated  by  minds  well-informed,  and  produce  con- 
sequences of  the  most  fatal  nature.  They  introduce  contrarieties 
which  confound  every  system  of  morals  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed. The  rulers  of  the  synagogue  in  a  well-authenticated  case, 
were  restrained  by  their  moral  sense  from  purchasing  a  field  with 
the  price  of  blood,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  the  atro- 
cious act  of  murdering  the  innocent.  Saul,  the  Pharisee,  perse- 
cuted 
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cuted  the  first  proselytes  to  Christianity,  as  mad  enthusiasts,  ss  foU 
lowers  of  a  man  who  was  subverting  the  religion  which  he  knew  was 
from  God  ;  and  lie  was  instigated  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  to  support  the  cause  of  God.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  gloried 
in  that  cross  which  he  had  formerly  considered  as  a  scandal  and  a 
stumbling-block.  His  moral  convictions  now  assured  him,  that  in 
the  days  of  his  zeal  without  knowledge,  he  had  been  an  enemy  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  that  he  had  murdered  the  people  of 
God,  and  impiously  opposed  the  benevolent  plans  of  heaven  ;" — 
that  when  he  consented  unto  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  held  the 
clothes  of  those  who  sjew  him,  his  moral  sense  had  led  him  astra}'. 

It  is  commonly  said  in  reply  to  such  objections,  that  the  feeling 
is  right  although  the  judgment  be  wrong,  and  that  the  moral 
sense  resumes  its  proper  functions  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  correctly  ascertained.  But  this  concession  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  surrender  of  the  point  at  issue  ;  for,  as  the  feelings 
have  to  be  regulated  by  the  investigations  of  the  understanding, 
and  as  the  latter  principle  must  be  consulted  before  the  pro- 
priety of  any  feeling  can  be  ascertained,  it  follows  that  the  moral 
sense  can  no  lonner  be  regarded  either  as  an  independent  fa- 
culty, or  as  an  infallible  guide  in  our  moral  determinations.  The 
feeling,  however  quick,  which  is  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  good  or  had  action,  does  not  immediately  result  from  the 
perception  of  that  action  considered  simply  in  itself,  in  the 
same  manner,  at  least,  that  an  impression  is  produced  upon  au 
organ  of  sensation  by  its  corresponding  object;  the  scent  of  a 
rose  for  example,  or  the  flavour  of  a  peach.  Au  opinion  must 
be  previously  formed  concerning'the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  action  which  inspires  the  feeling ;  and,  as  the  sentiment  fol- 
lows the  opinion,  it  will  necessarily  be  as  changeable  as  that 
opinion,  taking,  in  fact,  its  character,  its  intensity,  and  its  du- 
ration from  the  .nature  of  the  opinion,  and  not  from  any  blind 
or  instinctive  impulse  of  our  mora!  nature.  Opinions,  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  Dr.  Cogan,  may  exist  without  exciting  airy  sensa- 
tion ;  whereas  these  strong  moral  feelings  cannot  have  an  exist- 
ence before  certain  opinions  are  formed  ;  and  these,  it  is  admitted, 
cannot  be  formed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  without  an  inti- 
mate know  ledge  of  the  vuri6us  circumstances  upo  i  which  the 
essential  characler,  and  the  different  colourings  or  any  given  ac- 
tion may  depend.  We  may  illustrate  this  statement  by  a  fami- 
liar example  taken,  with  a  few  alterations,  from  the  treatise  now 
before  us.  We  are  informed,  we  may  aiiow  ourselves  to  ima- 
gine, that  a  man  has  been  killed  suddenly  :  he  was  a  stranger  to 
us,  but  still  we  are  struck  with  a  degiee  of  horror  at  (lie  news. 
If,  however,  we  personally  knew  the  man,  our  horror  is  aug- 
mented by  the  influence  of  the  social  principle,  and  also  accord- 
ing 
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iog  to  the  degrees  of  our  intimacy.     We  hear,  moreover,  that 
his  death  was  accidental  ;  this  excites  no  additional   sensation, 
excepting  that  o.  pity.     We  hear  that  he  was  murdered  :  this 
renders  the  sensation  extremely  keen.     Ideas   of  injustice,  bar- 
barity, &c.  immediately  arise,  and  we  are  incensed   against  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.     We  are  further  informed  that  he  was 
murdered  in  the  act  of  protecting  innocence,  and  that  lie  lost  his 
fife  in  saving  that  of  another  person.     Other  emotions  are  novt 
enjoined  ;   love  and  admiration  are  now  mingled  with  our  other 
feelings,  and  greatly  augment  our  regret.     Should  we,  on   the 
contrary,  be  told  that  he  was  the  aggressor ;  that  he  was  killed 
in  the  attempt   to   rob  or  murder  another  person,  indignation 
would  instantly  take   the  place   of  our   other  sentiments.     We 
should  then  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  and  our 
natural  horror  at  the  event  would  be  stripped  of  all  those  com- 
miserating   feelings   which    a    prior    information    had   excited. 
Vary  the  circumstances,  in  short,  in  every  way  which  imagina- 
tion can  suggest,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  emotion  created 
in  the  mind    by  the  recital  of  the   supposed  death,  will  be  dif- 
ferent exactly  as  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  found  to  dif- 
fer ;  thus  affording  the  most  unanswerable  proof  that  our  moral 
sentiments  have  their  origin  in  the  conceptions  of  the  intellect, 
and  not  in  an  implanted,  instinctive,  irrational  sense.     The  hy- 
pothesis, too,  which  we   are   combating,  supposes  that  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation   is  a  simple  act  or  state  of  the  mind, 
such  as  smelling,  or  hearing,  or   seeing  ;  a  mere  passive  condi- 
tion, in  short,  of  a  sensitive  faculty.     The  slightest   reflection, 
however,  is  sufficient    to  convince   us   that  such  a  view  of  our 
moral  judgments   and   feelings,  is  completely  inconsistent  with 
fact.     Before   an   action   or  a  character  can   be  the  occasion  of 
exciting  in  us  any  sentiment  of  a  moral  nature  ;  before  we  can 
either  praise  or  blame  ;  we  must  know  something  as  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  the  one  was  performed,  and  as  to  the  priuci- 
ciples  upon  which  the  other  professes  to  act;  in  short,  we  tirst 
exercise  the  judgment,  and  then,  according  to  an  original  law  of 
our  nature,  we   become  conscious  of  a  particular  sentiment  or 
emotion,  agreeable   to   the   nature  of  the  case  ;  and,  although 
this  process  should  be  the  work  of  an  instant,  conducted  with  a 
rapidity  which  at  once  baffles  all  recollection,  and  every  attempt 
to  retrace  its  steps,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  philosophy  of  which 
we  are  more  certain  than   that,  before  the  glow  of  sentiment  is 
lighted  up  in  the  soul,  the  understanding  has  reviewed  the  lead- 
ing circumstances  which  determine  the  character  of   the  action 
or  object  which  has  given  occasion  to  that  sentiment. 

We  have  followed  up  this  view  of  the  question  with  more  ar- 
dour than  its  importance  may  seem  to  require ;  but,  simple  as 

the 
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the  reasoning  is  by  which  the  absurd  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense 
has  been  overturned,  it  had  no  other  effect  on  the  acute  mind 
of    Dr.  Price,  one   of  the  ablest  opponents  of  this  part  of  the 
liuichesornan  system,  than  to   lead  him  from  the  successful  ex- 
posure of  one  error,  to  fall  into  another  not  less  absurd.     He  de- 
nied, as  well  as  Dr.  Cogan,  that  our  moral  judgments  and  feel- 
ings sprang  from  a  sense,  and  his  arguments  irt  support  of  this 
assertion  are,  no  doubt,  extremely  able  and  satisfactory ;  but  in- 
stead of  considerin.  such  judgments   and   feelings  as  originating 
in  the  ordinai-y  operation  of  the  understanding,  and  in  tliat  sus- 
ceptibility of  emotion  with  which  we  are  endowed  in  relation  to 
all    events  which   affect   our   sympathy  or  self-love,  he  chose  to 
describe  our  ideas   of  right  and  wrong  as  simple  ami  intuitive 
perceptions,  referable  to  some  power  in  the  human  mind,  which, 
without  any  media  of  proof,  or  process  of  reasoning,  at  once  sees 
and  determines,  in  all  matters  within  the  province  of  the  mora- 
list.     He  was  led   to   this,  as  every  body  knows,  by  his   pious 
wish   to   place  the   distinction   between  virtue  and  vice  on  the 
firm  basis  of  reatiti/,  and  the  only  method  which   occurred   to 
him  whereby  to   secure  this  great  object,  vvas   to   ascribe  the 
mental  process,  by  which  that  distinction  is  made  out,  to  a  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  conversant  only  with  the  real  or  primary  qua- 
lities of  matter.     The  qualities  of  body  perceived  by  the  senses 
having,  a-ieeably  to  the  scholastic  notions  of  his  day,  no  exist- 
ence but  in  the  mind  which  perceives  them,  it  appeared  to  Dr. 
Price,  that,   if  philosophers  admitted  into  their  system  a  faculty 
whose  operations  in  determining  moral  good  and  evil,  were  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  morality  yvould  no  longer 
lia^e   that  immutable   and   eternal    foundation   in  the  nature  of 
things,  which  Cudvvorth  and  other  learned  divines  have  laboured 
t  .  e  tahlish.      It  struck  him,  in  short,  as  an  invincible  objection 
to    the  views   of   Hutcheson,  that  virtue   and   vice  were  thereby 
rendered    mere  factitious,  arbitrary,  and  varying  conceptions  of 
the   mind  ;  and  that,  of  course,  the  difference   between  a  good 
action  and  a   bad    one,  would    become  as  little  fixed  and  deter- 
minate,   as   the   difference   between    sweet    and    sour,   red    and 
yellow.      When  pronouncing  concerning  an  action  or  opinion  in 
the  depaitment  of  morals,  we  .-hould,  he  conceived,  il  Hutche- 
sons  views  were  admitted,  only  express  a  feeling  oj  seme,  a  men- 
difttatiou  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  not  a  judgment  oj  the  under- 
standing :  in  one  word,  vutue  and  vice,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  are   percened  by  a  sense,  would  have  to  be   regarded  as  se- 
condary, and  not  as  primary  qualities,  as  depending  on  the  perci- 
pient and  not  on  the  immutable  attributes  ol  an  abstract  and  per- 
manent reality. 

This  is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  entering  upon  the  futility  of 

the 
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the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  nor  for 
exposing  the  childishness  of  Dr.  Price's  reasoning  in  relation  to 
a  moral  sense  when  connected  with  that  distinction.  Virtue  and 
vice,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  are  not  properties  of  matter,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  fall  under  either  of  the  classes  to  which  the 
distinction  strictly  applied  ;  the  term  sensein  this  argument  mean- 
ing nothing  more  than  an  internal  faculty,  the  operations  of  which 
appeared  too  simple  for  analysis,  and  too  uniform  to  be  referable 
to  the  deductions  of  intellect.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  too,  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  Doctor,  that,  by  describing  our 
moral  ideas  as  simple  and  intuitive,  he  lent  the  great  weight  of 
his  authority  to  the  very  doctrine  which  he  was  labouring  to 
refute;  for  Hutcheson  and  his  followers  could  not  have  explained 
their  moral  .sense  in  any  other  terms,  than  as  being  a  power  of 
the  mind  which  exercised  an  intuitive  perception  in  cases  of 
moral  good  and  evil. 

We  are  therefore  decidedly  agreed  with  Di\  Cogan  that  our 
notions  in  matters  of  morality  have  the  same  origin  with  all  our 
other  notions — the  understanding.  And  as  to  the  instantaneous- 
ness  and  rapidity  with  which  such  notions  are  formed,  we  can 
discover  nothing  more  than  the  all  powerful  effect  of  habit,  ren- 
dering our  judgments  and  feelings  almost  instinctive,  an  effect, 
however,  which  is  equally  manifest  in  every  other  field  of  human 
thought.  A  man  for  example,  passing  in  the  street,  who  sees  a  slate 
falling  from  a  roof  over  his  head,  instantly  springs  from  under 
it,  and  when  the  act  is  performed  he  finds  it  impossible  to  re- 
trace the  current  of  his  ideas — the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  and  the  menus  of  escape.  A  young  lady  dancing  at  an 
assembly,  upon  feeling  her  gaiter  dangling  about  her  ancles,  is  in 
a  moment  suffused  with  the  blush  of  shame  ;  a  thousand  ideas 
rush  into  her  mind,  as  suddenly  and  vividly  as  if  she  had  been 
detected  ill  the  theft  of  a  diamond  ring;  and  yet  no  writer  has 
been  so  foolish  us  to  co  tend  for  the  existence  of  a  special  faculty 
to  form  ideas  ot  danger  or  ot  decorum,  and  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  the  sentiments  corresponding  to  those  ideas.  If  we  were 
to  establish  senses  for  every  class  of  actions  and  feelings  which 
approach  to  the  nature  of  instinct,  we  should  not  only  cease  to 
hove  the  benefit  of  general  principles  as  applied  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind,  but  we  should  at  the  same  time  encumber  our 
phraseology  with  a  load  of  unmeaning  words.  The  works  of 
Dr.  Keid,  the  moral  philosopher  of  the  North,  gave  some  coun- 
tenance to  that  multiplication  of  original  ttculties,  and  conse- 
quent looseness  of  language  m  metaphysical  discussions,  by  which 
all  reasoning  in  this  department  of  study,  has  in  these  days  been 
rendered  extremely  vtgue  and  unsettled  ;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count chiefly,  and  without  any  predilection  for  the  simplifying 

doctrines 
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doctrines  of  the  French  school,  that  we  recommend  the  views 
of  Dr.  Cogan  on  this  particular  subject. 

We  do  not,  however,  quite  so  heartily  approve  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophy  of  Dv.  Eeid,  as  expressed  in  his  Specu- 
lation on  Gammon  Sense,  the  topic  to  which  we  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader  ;  for  he  takes  the  views  of  it  which  lie 
has  chosen  to  controvert,  not  from  Dr.  Reid's  Enquirv,  the  only 
original  and  authentic  source,  but  from  Of.  Reatt'1-.'s  Essay  on 
Truth,  a  work  which,  with  all  its  merits,  contributed  more  than 
than  any  other,  written  at  the  period  in  question,  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scottish  philosophers  into  contempt.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  state  at  this  advanced  stage  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  that,  by  common  sens^,  l^r-  Keid  mteudtd  to  convey 
the  notion  of  those  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  rear 
aornng-  proceeds.  Such  as  the  belief  that  a  material  world  exists 
around  us  ;  that  the  course  of  nature  always  continues  the  same; 
that  we  ourselves  exist,  and  that  all  the  objects  of  our  senses 
have  an  independent  existence,  as  well  at  the  moment  we  do  not 
actually  perceive  them,  as  when  we  do  perceive  them. 

**  All  reasoning,"  says  that  celebrated  author,  "  must  be  from 
first  principles,  and  for  first  principles,  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
than  this,  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  under  a 
necessity  of  assenting  to  them.     Such  principles  are  parts  of  our 
constitution  no  less  than  the  power  of  thinking ;  reason  can  neither 
make  nor  destroy  them,  nor  can  it  do  any  thing  without  them ; 
it  is  like  a  telescope,  which  may  help  a  man  to  see  further  who  has 
eyes,  but  without  eyes  a  telescope  sees  nothing  at  all.     A  mathe- 
matician cannot  see  the  truth  of  his  axioms,  nor  can  he  prove  any 
thing  unless  he  take  them  for  granted.     We  cannot  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  our  minds,  nor  even  of  our  thoughts  and  sensations." 
el  It  is  a  bold  philosophy,"  he  continues,  "  that  rejects,  without 
ceremony,  principles  which  irresistibly  govern  the  belief  and  con- 
duct of  all  mankind  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  to  which  the 
philosopher  himself  must  yield,  after  he  imagines  that  he  has  con. 
futed  them.     Such  principles  are  older  and  of  more  authority  than 
philosophy ;  she  rests  upon  them  as  her  basis,  not  they  upon  her. 
They  are  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and   all  the  discoveries  of  our 
reason  are  grounded  upon  them.     They  make  up  what  is  called  the 
common  sense  of  mankind ;    and  what  is  manifestly   contrary  to 
any  of  those  first  principles,  is  what  we  call  absurd.     A  remarkable 
deviation  from  them,  arising  from  a  disorder  in  the  constitution,  is 
what  we  call  lunacy.     When  a  man  suffers  himself  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  the  principles  of  common  sense  by  metaphysical  arguments, 
we  call  this  metaphysical  lunacy,  which  differs  from  the  other  spe- 
.cies  of  the  distemper  in   this,   that  it  is  not  continued  but  inter- 
mittent ;  it  is  apt  to  seize  the  patient  in  solitary  and  speculative 
moments;  but  when  he  inters  into  society,  common  sense  recovers 


hi-r  authority. 
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It  must  be  very  evident,  we  think,  from  these  extracts,  that  by 
w  common  sense,''  Dr.  Reid  meant  nothing  more  than  those  first 
truths  or  fundamental 'principles,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
reasoning  and  of  all  action  among  human  beings  :  and  this  expla- 
nation will  be  still  further  confirmed,  by  reflecting  on  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines,  prevalent  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  against  which 
he  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  sagacious  mind.  Dcs  Cartes 
had  seriously  set  about  proving  his  own  existence,  as  being, 
in  his  estimation,  a  question  fairly  open  to  controversy : 
Berkeley  had  denied,  and,  as  r.iost  people  of  his  age  believed, 
had  completely  disproved,  the  existence  of  matter;  Hume,  by 
carrying  Berkeley's  mode  of  thinking,  a  little  farther  than  he  him- 
self had  thought  proper  to  carry  it,  had  brought  into  doubt  the 
existence  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter.  Reid  instantly  saw  that 
the  foolish  scepticism  of  these  distinguished  men,  arose  entirely 
from  their  attempt  to  prove  that  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  element  of  human  reason,  or  a  fundamental  principle 
of  ai!  knowledge — their  own  existence  and  the  existence  of  the 
material  world.  It  is  a  conviction  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
all  men,  not  positively  insane,  that  they  are  connected,  by  means 
of  their  senses,  with  beings  of  various  orders  which  live  and 
exercise  the  vital  functions  around  them,  as  also  with  a  system  of 
organized  matter  in  the  shape  of  trees  and  plants,  as  well  as  with 
hills  and  vallies,  placed  at  certain  distances,  and  reflecting  certain 
colours  ;  and  this  sense,  or  conviction,  being  universal,  was  called 
by  Dr.  Reid  a  sense,  common  to  mankind.  Perhaps  the  terms 
common  sense  were  not  very  judiciously  chosen,  but  no  man  who 
peruses  the  works  of  Reid  with  attention  can  possibly  misunder- 
stand them  ;  it  was  not  therefore  without  some  surprise  that  we 
found  Dr.  Cogau  entering  upon  the  subject  of  his  Fifth  Specula- 
tion, viz.  "  Is  man  endowed  with  a  common  sense  destined  to  be  the 
criterion  of  truth,  and  more  infallible,  in  any  case,  respecting  its 
decisions  than  the  deductions  of  reason,"  prepared  to  combat 
only  with  the  unsubstantial  shadow  of  Dr.  Reid's  system,  conjured 
up  from  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Beattie.  Why  not  take  up  the  sub- 
ject as  it  is  explained  at  length  jo  the  admirable  enquiry  of  the 
former  writer ;  and  why  view  it  through  the  imperfect  medium 
of  a  work,  in  which  all  the  followers  of  Dr.  Reid,  have  been 
beforehand  with  our  author  in  pointing  out  the  grossest  misap- 
plication of  his  notions,  and  the  most  lax  and  unphilosophical  use 
of  his  language.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  second  volume  of  hw 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pronounces  the  language  of 
Beattie  to  be  "  loose  and  unsettled  ;"  and  Dr.  Cogan  in  the 
laboured  dissertation  now  before  us  proves,  and  attempts  to 
prove,  nothing  more.  He  even  confesses  that  he  does  not  know 
what  Dr.  Beattie  means  by  the  phrase  i(  common  sense,"  but 

seems 
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seems  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
him  ts  to  this  effect. 

"  That  there  is  a  something  within  us  to  v.-hich  the  name  of 
common  sense  may  be  given,  but  what  it  is  does  not  so  clearly  ap- 
pear, which  is  to  direct  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
truths.  It  is  different  from  reason,  and  far  superior  to  it  in  the 
promptitude  and  accuracy  of  its  decisions  ;  and  in  this  we  ought  to 
have  an  implicit  confidence,  in  opposition  to  the  most  powerful 
arguments." 

This  way  of  going  to  work  is  extremely  disingenuous,  and  al- 
together unworthy  of  Dr.  Cogan's  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a, 
philosopher.  He  knows,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  that  Dr. 
Rv\d  never  attempted  to  substitute  his  principle  of  common 
■?euse  for  the  exercise  of  reason,  in  any  case  to  which  reason  couid 
he  applied  :  On  the  contrary  he  limited  the  vise  of  that  faculty, 
if  faculty  it  should  be  called,  to  those  ultimate  impressions  on 
iirst  truths,  which  are  believed  by  all  and  acted  upon  by  all,  yet 
which  are  altogether  unsusceptible  of  proof  or  continuation,  by 
any  imaginable  process  of  argument.  Common  sense  was  not 
set  up  by  Dr.  Keid  in  opposition  to  reason,  nor  in  competition 
with  reason  ;  but  as  the  origin  or  instrument  of  a  species  of 
knowledge  upon  which  all  reasoning  must  be  founded  and  con- 
ducted. Let  Dr.  Cogan,  if  he  can,  point  out  any  media  of 
proof,  by  vvhich  we  shall  satisfy  an  ideal  philosopher  that  there 
exists  a  material  world  independent  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  senses,  and  then  proceed  to  explain  the  ground  of  this 
belief  as  it  prevails  among  mankind  at  large,  who  have  never  felt 
disposed  to  distrust  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Let  him  carry 
the  chain  of  reason  one  link  farther  back  than  Berkeley  or  Hume 
could  carry  it,  and  let  him  fasten  it  securely  upon  axioms 
capable  of  demonstration,  and  then  will  we  cordially  join  with 
him  in  deriding  the  clumsy  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid.  Hut  if  he 
has  only  one  word  to  substitute  for  another ;  if  he  has  nothing 
in  store  but  a  better  chosen  term  to  replace  one  injudiciously 
applied,  why  all  this  contempt  and  triumph  iu  his  mouth  whilst 
f;e  brings  it  forward.  His  "  speculation,"  however,  ends  in  less 
$han  even  grammatical  or  verbal  emendation;  it  ends  iiteraily 
iu  nothing  at  all.  lie  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand Dr.  Beat  tie,  and  he  leaves  off  without  shewing  us  that 
he  better  understood  any  body  else  who  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  laughs  at  common  sense,  but  fails  to  recommend  any 
principle  more  deserving  of  our  respect.  The  following  short 
extract  contains  the  only  specimen  of  reasoning  or  illustration 
which  our  author  has  been  pleased  to  adduce,  deserving  of  a 
moment's  notice,  and  even  in  this,  his  statement  proves  nothing 

so 
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so  clearly  as  that  he  has  not  formed  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  point  at  issue. 

"  Numberless,''  says  he,  "  are  the  instances  of  a  deception  on  the 
first  appearance  of  things,  and  of  permanent  deceptions  on  ignorant 
rninds.  What  can  strike  the  senses  more  forcibly  than  the  rising 
of  the  sun  in  the  east  and  its  setting  in  the  west?  We  not  only  set? 
its  change  of  place,  but  at  the  verge  of  its  rising  or  setting,  we  think 
that  wc  see  it  in  motion,  while  we  are  unconscious  of  motion  in  the 
earth.  That  the  heavens  move  and  the  earth  stands  still  has  been 
the  universal  opinion,  or,  in  the  Doctor's  language,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  It  is  the  opinion  now  of  every  one  ignorant  of 
astronomy,  and  yet  the  rational  powers  of  man  confute  it.  If  Dr„ 
Beattie's  attachment  to  common  sense  has  not  made  him  reject  the 
Copemican  system,  his  astronomical  creed  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Or  let  him  place  himself  in  a  boat  in 
rapid  morion  on  a  canal.  He  will  see  the  adjacent  trees  swiftfy 
pass  by  him,  and  the  distant  trees  move  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Will  he  in  such  cases  confide  in  the  report  of  his  favourite  common 
sense  ?  There  are  some  cases  in  which  our  senses  make  opposite 
reports  respecting  the  same  objects.  If  I  place  one  hand  that  has 
been  chilled  to  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  into  a 
bason  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  fifty,  the  water  will  feel  warm  ; 
and  I  must  pronounce  it  to  be  warm  with  as  much  confidence  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  water.  I  place  my  other  hand  heated  to  seventy 
or  eighty  degrees  into  the  same  water ;  now  I  must  believe  the 
water  to  be  cold,  positively  cold ;  for  things  must  be  as  our  senses 
represent  them.  A  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  child  view  themselves  in 
a  minor  for  the  first  time.  The  dog  barks  at  another  dog,  so  con- 
fident is  he  that  his  senses  do  not  deceive  him.  The  monkey  grins, 
chatters,  and  paws  at  Lis  comrade.  The  child  goes  behind  the  glass 
in  search  of  a  companion.  None  of  them  could  be  deceived  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctors  principle.  They  positively  saw  an  object. 
Nor  can  this  deception  be  discovered  without  the  deductions  of 
reason." 

Dr.  Cogan  certainly  does  not  require  to  be  informed  that  this 
very  objection  has  been  noticed  and  completely  answered  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Having 
quoted  from  several  ancient  writers  expressions  and  sentiments 
which  coincide  very  closely  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Reid,  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  that 

*'.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  against  this  summary  speciss  of  logic, 
when  employed  without  any  collateral  light,  as  an  infallible  touch- 
Stena  of  philosophical  truth,  a  strong  objection  immediately  occurs. 
By  what  test  (it  may  be  asked)  is  a  principle  of  common  sense  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  of  those  prejudices  to  which  the  whole 
human  race  are  irresistibly  led  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  their  nature  ?     If  no  test  or  criterion  of  truth  can  be 

pointed 
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pointed  out  but  universal  consent,  may  not  all  those  errors  which 
Bacon  has  called  idola  tribus,  claim  a  right  to  admission  among  the 
incontrovertible  axioms  of  science?  And  might  not  the  popular 
cavils  against  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  which  so  long 
instructed  the  progress  of  the  Copernican  system,  have  been  legi- 
timately opposed  as  a  reply  of  paramount  authority,  to  all  the 
scientific  reasonings  by  which  it  was  supported.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  objection,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  could  not  fail  to  be 
fully  aware,  had  been  more  particularly  examined  and  discussed  in 
some  of  his  publications,  than  he  seems  to  have  thought  necessary; 
From  different  parts  of  his  works,  however,  various  important  hints 
towards  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  might  be  easily  collected.  At 
present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  although  universality  of  belief  is  one 
of  the  tests  by  which,  according  to  him,  a  principle  of  common 
sense  is  characterized,  it  is  not  the  only  test  which  he  represents  as_ 
essential.  Long  before  his  time  Father  Buffier,  in  bis  excellent 
treatise  on  First  Truths,  had  laid  great  stress  on  two  other  circum- 
stances, as  criteria  to  be  attended  to  on  such  occasions ;  and 
although  I  do  not  recollect  any  passage  in  Dr.  Reid  where  they  are  so 
explicitly  stated,  yet  the  general  spirit  of  his  meaning  plainly  shows 
that  he  had  them  constantly  in  view  in  all  the  practical  applications 
of  his  doctrine.  The  first  criterion  mentioned  by  Buffier  is,  that 
the  truths  assumed  as  maxims  of  common  sense  should  be  such,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  disputant  either  to  defend  or  to  attack  them 
but  by  means  of  propositions,  which  are  neither  more  manifest,  nor 
certain  than  the  propositions  in  question.  The  second  is,  that  their 
practical  influence  should  extend  even  to  those  individuals  who  affect 
to  dispute  their  authority.  To  these  remarks  of  Buffier,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  superfluous  to  add,  that  wherever  a  prejudice  is  found 
to  obtain  universally  among  mankind  in  any  stage  ot  society,  this 
prejudice  must  have  some  foundation  in  the  general  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  must  proceed  upon  some  truth  or  fact  inaccurately 
apprehended  or  erroneously  applied.  The  suspense  of  judgment, 
therefore,  which  is  proper  with  respect  to  particular  opinions,  till 
they  be  once  fairly  examined  can  never  justify  scepticism  with 
respect  to  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Our  belief  of  the 
sun's  motion  is  not  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are  necessarily  led  by 
any  such  law,  but  an  inference  really  drawn  from  the  perceptions  of 
sense,  which  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference.  All  that  we  see  is, 
that  a  relative  change  of  position  between  us  and  the  sun  takes 
place  ;  and  this  fact,  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  our  senses,  no 
subsequent  discovery  of  philosophy  pretends  to  disprove.  It. is  not 
therefore  the  evidence  of  perception  which  is  overturned  by  the 
Copernican  system,  but  a  judgment  or  inference  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  rashness  of  which  any  person  must  be  fully  sensible 
the  moment  he  is  made  to  reflect  with  due  attention  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  and  the  doctrine  which  this  system  substitutes 
instead  of  our  first  crude  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  is  founded 
not  oo  any  process  of  reasoning  a  priori,  but  on  the  demonstrable 
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inconsistency  of  these  apprehensons  with  the  various  phenomena 
which  our  perceptions  present  to  us.  Had  Copernicus  not  only 
asserted  the  stability  of  the  sun,  but,  with  some  sophists  of  old, 
denied  that  any  such  tiling  as  mot/on  existed  in  the  universe,  his 
theory  would  have  been  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  non  ex- 
istence of  matter;  and  no  answer  to  it  could  have  been  thought 
of,  more  pertinent  and  philosophical  than  that  which  Plato  is  said 
to  have  given  to  the  same  paradox  in  the  mouth  of  Zeno,  by  rising 
up  and  walking  before  his  eyes.'' 

We  had  intended  to  pass  a  few  remarks  on  the  Speculation 
ranked  number  four,  and  to  enter  a  little  into  the  question 
therein  discussed,  ".  Are  the  actions  and  volitions  of  men 
necessary  in  given  circumstances  ?  Or  circumstances  being-  the 
same,  could  a  contrary  volition  be  formed,  or  a  contrary  conduct 
be  adopted  r"  Dr.  Cogan,  however,  has  left  so  much  to  be  said 
on  that  intricate  point,  appearing  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  has 
been  written  ou  it  by  other  authors,  that  we  have  neither  room. 
no-  inclination  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  We  have  simply  to 
observe  that  he  has  not  done  much  justice  to  the  cause  which  he 
has  espoused,  is  not  likely  to  make  many  converts,  and  as  little 
likely  to  satisfy  such  as  already  hold  his  opinions. 

On  the  whole,  these  Eihical  Questions  manifest  more  thinking 
than  reading,  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  give  his  own 
views  rather  than  to  recommend  or  condemn  the  views  of  others;; 
but  his  thinking  is  never  very  deep,  and  his  reasoning  is  neither 
close  nor  consequential.  He  pleases  indeed,  occasionally,  with  & 
shrewd  remark  or  a  judicious  criticism,  but  he  fails  to  delight  us 
with  any  continued  series  of  ratiocination  or  of  sustained  elo- 
quence. In  these  days,  we  admit,  a  small  portion  of  original 
argument  should  weigh  against  the  largest  mass  of  quotation  or 
plagiarism  ;  yet  where  a  writer  enters  upon  subjects  avowedly  con- 
troversial, he  does  not  commit  his  reputation  for  original  think- 
ing by  showing  his  acquaintance  with  vvhat  has  been  advanced  an 
either  side  of  the  question. 


Art.  H.  Some  Account  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  M.A~ 
late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  some  Time  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  Selection  of  original 
Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.A, 
ficar  of  St.  Martins  and  All  Saints  in  Leicester,  Rector  of 
Foslott,  Leicestershire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     470  pp.    12s.    Whitlingham  and  Arliss.     1815. 

VV  HEN  we  had  read  this  volume  carefully  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  were  prepared  to  give  our  report  of  it,  an  accident  of  a  se- 
rious 
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yious  nature  suspended  our  labours.  On  resuming  our  task, 
after  the  delay  of  more  than  a  year,  a  remark  of  Mr.  Cowper's, 
on  another  subject,  which  occurred  on  the  first  perusal,  again 
forcibly  struck  us;  and,  while  we  readily  allow  that  the  volume 
i(  contains  much  that  we  love,"  we  are  compelled  to  say,  it  con- 
tains also  "  much  that  we  abhor."  The  exemplary  diligence  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  his  talents  and  learning  (though  not  of  the  first 
order),  the  exact  arrangement  of  his  time  and  studies,  his  manly 
-support  of  subscription  to  the  XXXIX  Articles,  his  strenuous 
opposition  to  Jacobinical  principles,  to  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
together  with  his  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  his  warm  and  constant  loyalty;  these  and  other  traits,  as 
here  exhibited,  demand  and  receive  our  unqualified  approbation. 
Other  particulars,  some  in  the  Writer  and  some  in  the  Life, 
which  we  cannot  applaud,  but  are  obliged  to  condemn,  require 
more  distinct  notice ;  and  one  circumstance  of  this  sort  meets  us 
as  soon  as  we  open  the  book.  The  back  of  the  title  page  is 
occupied  with  a  collection  of  mottos,  some  from  the  classics, 
which  might  be  applied  without  scruple  to  Shakspeare  or  to 
Milton,  (as, "  Mens  divimor  atque  vs  Magna  sonqturum")  and 
some  from  Scripture,  which  we  should  have  thought  shame  it- 
self would  have  blushed  to  apply  to  any  man  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  :  "  1  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom" — "  Heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils." 
Such  a  silly  profanation  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  in  the  very 
front  and  outset  of  the  work,  affords  an  inauspicious  conjecture 
of  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  biographer.  But  leaving  him 
for  a  moment,  let  us  view  Mr.  Robinson. 

He  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  August  29>  1749, 
and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in  that  town,  till  he  was 
of  age  to  go  to  College,  when  the  governors  of  the  school,  much 
to  their  own  credit  and  that  of  the  young  man,  unanimously 
agreed  to  allow  him  a  double  exhibition,  and  he  was  admitted  a 
Sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  Scholar 
in  1771,  and  Fellow  the  year  following,  having  taken  his  first 
degree  with  reputation,  standing  seventh  in  the  Senate-House 
Examination,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Bishop  Tomline  was 
the  senior  VV  rangier. 

The  biographer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  something  sud- 
den and  extraordinary,  does  not  alwajs  find  it.  "  It  does  not 
appear,  that  Mr.  It.  had  any  strong  religious  impressions  in 
early  youth,"  his  <f  cordial  devotedness  to  God's  service  was  not 
a  sudden,  but  a  gradual  and  deliberate  choice/'  and  therefore, 
we  add,  the  more  honourable,  and  likely  to  be  permanent.  Mr. 
V,  however,  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  early 
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friends,  dates  the  commencement  of  his  religions  character  from 
the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  college  ;  when  he  was  much 
affected  with  reading  Heivey's  Theron  and  Aspas'io  ;  and  "  was 
persuaded" — of  what  every  member1  of  the  Church  of  England 
knows  from  his  childhood,  "  that  it  is  not  by  any  imperfect 
works  <if  man's  righteousness,  but  by  God's  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ,  tliat  he  must  be  saved." 

When  lie  had  been  admitted  to  his  first  degree,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Keene,  and  undertook  the  curacies  of  Wichrun  * 
and  Wichford,  in  the  Isle  of  ftiy,  where  his  confduct  from  the 
first  appears  to  have  been  uhcaaouical  and  irregular.  Not  satis- 
fied with  delivering  two  sermons  on  Sunday,  he  preached  "  once 
between  the  Sundays/'  and  had  a  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  in 
his  house,  and  by  introducing  hymns  into  the  Church  service, 
excited  so  warm  a  controversy  in  the  parish  and  neigh  boitrhpodj 
that  in  two  years  he  withdrew  from  the  curacies,  which  he 
would  otherwise,  as  it  appears,  have  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish. 

In  the  science  of  morals,  as  in  others,  facts  must  sometimes 
be  admitted,  of  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  assign  the  precise 
cause.  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  hymns,  which  are  generally  in 
circulation,  have  a  tendency  to  infuse  a  puritanical  spirit,  or 
what  is  emphatically  denominated  Canting.  The  sentiments  in 
these  compositions,  though  not  perhaps  directly  repugnant  to 
Scripture,  yet  being  not  immediately  taken,  or  not  correctly 
taken,  from  that  unerring  volume,  exhibit  a  picture  of  man, 
which  does  not  accord  with  his  genuine  features,  as  he  is  pour- 
trayed  in  Scripture,  and  as  he  is  seen  in  the  world.  Like  the 
preachers  that  patronize  them,  they  run  into  opposite  ex- 
tremes. They  debase  him  too  much,  and  exalt  him  too  high  ; 
now  he  is  a  mere  mass  of  corruption,  and  presently  he  is  arrayed 
with  sinless  perfection  ;  and  a  false  humiliation  and  the  gloom 
of  despair  are  naturally  succeeded  by  groundless  self-confidence 
and  pharisaical  pride.  Man,  as  we  behold  him  in  Scripture  and 
in  life,  is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  devi! ;  he  has  capacities  of 
good,  and  propensities  to  evil-  and  dilig<  nt  culture,  aided  by 
divine,  grace,  may  improve  the  one  and  correct  the  other  5  but 
culture  is  indispensable  while  life  endures. 

In  the  hymns  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  conventicle,  as  in  their 
prototype  the  Church  of  Home,  there  is  sometimes  the  abject- 
ness  of  a  slave,  and  sometimes  the  familiarity  of  an  equal,  but 
very  rarely,  what  there  always  should  be,  the  cheerful  yet  hum- 
ble and  affectionate  reverence  of  a  son.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  of  his  inspired  compeers,  (though  not  always 
free  from  a  puritanical  tinge  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of 
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Stemliold  and  Hopkins)  of  themselves  present  the  most  admi- 
rable portrait  of  the  human  heart :  and  are  therefore  in  either 
of  the  prose  translations,  or  in  Tate  and  Brady,  in  Sandy* 
or  in  Merrick,  the  faithful  ally  of  true  devotion.  The  inimitably 
beautiful  transitions  from  prayer  to  praise,  from  confession  of 
guilt  to  declarations  of  hope,  to  predictions  and  promises,  to- 
gether with  constant  allusions  to  the  history  of  one  nation,  in 
which,  human  nature  being  always  the  same,  the  history  of  every 
•  nation,  and  indeed  of  every  man,  is  virtually  included  ;  these  and 
a  thousand  other  nameless  excellencies  render  the  Psalms,  which 
have  been  constantly  used  in  the  Church  of  God  from  the  days 
of  Moses  to  this  hour,  incomparably  the  best  vehicle  of  the 
various  aspirations  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  made  the  heart. 
They  leave  on  the  mind  the  impressions  of  true  humility,  vigor- 
ous faith,  undissembled  cheerfulness. 

When  Mr.  R.  was  inquiring  after  a  new  situation,  three  dif- 
ferent curacies  were  proposed  to  him  at  the  same  time ;  one  of 
which  was  at  Leicester.  But  this  he  thought  the  least  likely  of 
the  three ;  for  in  passing  through  the  town  a  few  years  before, 
during  the  heat  of  a  contested  election,  he  "  had  privately  whis- 
pered a  prayer  in  the  stage  coach,  that  it  might  never  be  his 
portion  to  reside  at  Leicester."  The  good  sense  of  a  heathen, 
regarded  it  as  a  want  of  reverence  to  the  gods,  to  defer  to  them 
such  questions  as  mere  numeration  and  a  man's  own  understand- 
ing was  competent  to  resolve.  The  young  divine  was  at  liberty 
to  decline  the  situation,  which  he  did  not  approve.  But  des- 
tiny is  to  attend  a  saint.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  iriend,  that  if  the  place  was  "disorderly,"  there 
was  "  special  need  of  a  restorer."  Where  should  a  man  labour 
so  soon,  as  where  he  is  most  wanted  i 

Leicester,  by  Mr.  Vaughan's  report,  was  at  that  time,  like 
"  many  other  provincial  towns,"  a  place  "  in  which  pure  gos- 
pel light  had  for  a  long  time  been  obscured.  What  little  of  vital 
religion  there  was  appeared  principally  amongst  the  Dissenters." 
After  this  compliment  to  tho^e,  who,  if  the  doctrine  of  that 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  V.  is  a  minister,  is  true,  are  guilty  of  wil- 
ful schism,  the  very  next  sentence,  with  marvelous  inconsistency, 
is  this :  "  But  in  this  general  dearth  of  evangelical  spirit,  there 
was  a  small  remnant  of  Churchmen  ;  persons  cordially  attached 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Chuch  of  England  ;  who 
waited  for  redemption  in  Israel;"  by  which  terms,  thus  grossly 
misapplied,  we  presume  is  intended  the  arrival  of  what  is  deno- 
minated by  the  party  "  a  gospel  preacher." 

On  this  point  Mr.  V.  and  Mr.  11.  are  in  perfect  unison,  ex- 
cept that  the  pupil  seems  to  outstrip  his  master.  Mr.  Robinson, 
as  late  as  the  year  1 809,  w  hen  the  light  of  his  teaching  and  example 
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had  for  many  years  been  displayed  in  Leicester,  "  lamented  the 
gross  spiritual  darkness  that  hung  over  it."  Before  he  came 
thither,  Mr.  V.  represents  it  as  "  fallow  ground,"  where  there 
were  "  many  who  had  scarcely  so  much  as  heard  that  there  was 
a  Christ  "  **  the  very  heart  of  Satan's  kingdom/'  where  "  reli- 
gion, both  the  thing  and  the  nathej  had  been  trodden  under 
foot." 

Such  is  the  manner,  in  Which  Calvinists  allow  themselves  to 
speak  of  a  place,  where,  assuredly,  public  prayers  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  the  word  and  sacraments  of  Clnist  were  dtdy 
administered,  by  pastors  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  whom, 
We  are  persuaded,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand,  who  does  not 
believe  and  teach  as  that  Church  teaches,  that  our  trust  is  **  not 
in  our  own  righteousness,  hut  in  the  manifold  and  great  mer- 
cies" of  God  in  Christ.  But  if  the  truth  has  not  the  shade  and 
colouring  of  Geneva,  it  is  nothing. 

When  he  had  been  curate  of  St.  Martin's  about  six  months, 
and  discovered  that  there  was  a  probability  of  his  continuing  at 
Leicester,  he  married  a  lady,  who,  with  her  two  sisters,  was  a 
hearer  and  convert  of  Mr.  Robinson's.  The  church  of  Mepal 
being  crowded  at  the  wedding,  t(  the  ceremony  having  been 
performed  with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  newly  married  couple 
devoted  themselves  to  God,  by  an  express  act  of  renewed  self- 
dedication,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people."  With  what  words, 
or  in  what  manner,  this  "  self-dedication"  was  performed,  we 
are  not  told;  but  few  will  deny,  that  a  more  ill-timed  and  osten- 
tatious act,  with  whatever  garb  of  sanctity  it  might  be  veiled, 
could  not  well  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Robinson,  however,  wa3  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  of  stead  v  piety,  and  bore  eleven 
children,  of  whom  six  survived  her.  When  her  lingering  malady 
became  hopeless,  her  husband  said  to  the  physician,  ".  Now  is 
the  time,  Sir,  in  which  I  am  called  to  show  my  principles." 
An  observation  most  true,  and  most  injudicious.  With  far 
more  propriety,  and,  surely,  with  far  better  prospect  of  benefit, 
would  his  principles  have  been  shown  only,  as  they  were  in 
part  shown,  by  u  silent,  manly,  Christian  sorrow,"  not  by  his 
being  thus,  especially  in  such  an  hour,  the  herald  of  his  own 
praise.      Mrs.  R.  died  ill  1791,  aged  43. 

In  framing  his  narrative  Mr.  V.  has  not  f  dlowed  a  strict  chro- 
nological order.  c<  but  has  pursued  subjects,  rather  than  the 
course  of*  events."  To  this  method,  when  used  with  modera- 
tion, we  have  no  objection.  The  nature  of  biography,  which 
professes  to  give  a  true  delineation  of  character,  not  a  connected 
chain  of  annals,  renders  it  in  a  certain  degree  necessary  ;  and  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  great  biographers  of  an- 
tiquity. "  Partes  sigillatim,  neque  per  tempora,  sed  per  spe- 
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cics  exsequar  :  quo  distinclius  demonstrari  cognoscique  possint/' 
Suet,  iu  Aug.  c.  ix.  Mr.  V.  however  has  not  always  accom- 
plished his  object  with  complete  success.  The  order  of  time 
being  too  much  interrupted,  the  narrative  instead  of  being, 
"  more  distinct"  and  luminous  is  sometimes  confused  and 
obscure. 

"  The  living  of  St.  Mary's/'  (to  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1778,  through  the  interest  of  the  Kail 
of  Dartmouth,  "  was  not  a  bed  of  roses  to  the  new  incumbent." 
At  St.  Martin's  the  great  majority  of  the  people  had  been  ad- 
verse to  his  person  and  doctrine,  and  an  acrid  party  spirit  di- 
vided his  new  eomrre^atiou.  "  The  dulcet  notes  of  a  flourishing 
choir  of  singers  were  far  from  harmonizing  with  the  grave  tones 
and  solemn  aspirations  of  his  prayings  and  preachings."  Two 
different  psalms  were  given  out  and  sung,  one  in  the  singers' 
gallery,  the  oth<  r  in  the  clerk's  desk.  The  parishioners  were 
on  one  side  ;  the  aliens  and  foreigners,  of  whom  there  was  a 
constant  influx,  were  on  the  other.  There  was  a  long  and  tu- 
multuous contest  also  respecting  the  erection  of  a  gallery  ;  the 
plan  was  formally  resisted,  and  the  petition  for  a  faculty,  afteF 
hearing  evidence,  rejected  ;  but  at  length,  after  the  delay  of 
nine  years,  the  measure  was  finally,  and  we  willingly  collect, 
jpeaceahly  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  error  is  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  confound- 
ing of  what  is  local  and  temporary  with  what  is  general  and 
permanent  in  religion.  The  doctrine,  if  indeed  it  is  the  doc- 
trine, of  holy  scripture,  is  ever  the  same  ;  but  the  circumstances, 
under  which  it  is  to  be  delivered,  may  and  do  essentially  vary. 
The  clergyman,  vUio  addresses  a  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  addresses  those,  who,  like  the  Galatians  of  old,  are 
*(  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  and  baptism,"  though,  like 
them  also,  many  of  them  may  neither  be  wise  nor  diligent  as 
they  ought  to  be.  But  every  such  assemblage  of  Christians 
Mr.  V.  divides  into  two  parts  by  a  line  as  broad  and  clear,  as 
if  the  one  part  yvere  believers  in  Christ,  and  the  other  heathens 
and  idolaters  ;  and  the  opposition,  which  it  might  be  expected 
and  was  foretold  that  the  Apostles  would  encounter,  when  they 
went  forth  to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  to  subdue  Gentile 
malignity  and  Jewish  prejudice;  the  same  he  thinks  every  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  may  now  expect  among  Christians,  if  he 
declares  what  Mr.  V.  denominates  the  peculiar  and  character- 
istic doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  apply 
to  such  teachers  the  awful  declaration  of  our  Saviour:  "  I  came 
<Uot  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 

If  by  the  "  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,"  Mr.  V.  means, 
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;«3  we  apprehend  lie  does,  the  Calvinistic  dogmas  of  absolute 
irrespective  decrees  and  irresistible  grace,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  such  horrid  notions,  repugnant  alike  to  reason  and  to  Scrip- 
ture, will,  wherever  they  are  broached,  meet  with  decided  op- 
position. But  if  the  appointed  messenger  of  Christ  teaches,  as 
the  truth  is,  in  Jesus,  that  the  God  and  Father  of  all  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  that  Christ  Jesus  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,  even  for  those,  who.  notwithstanding  lie  died  for  them, 
will  finally  "  perish*;"  if  he  teaches,  that  original  guilt  is 
washed  away  in  baptism,  so  that  there  is,  on  that  account,  "  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  f  ;"  yet  that 
the  propensity  to  evil  remains,  and  that  divine  grace,  offered  to 
all  men  to  profit  withal,  may  be  improved  or  resisted,  and  that 
it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  than  for 
impenitent  Christians:  these  awful  but  sober  truths  will  find 
an  echo  in  every  intelligent  and  honest  breast;  they  will  kindle 
no  flame,  they  will  excite  no  hatred,  however  they  may,  through 
human  infirmity,  too  often  fail  to  convince,  to  convert,  and  to 
save. 

"  About  the  time  of  high  tide  in  Mr.  Robinson's  success,  the 
late  William  Huntington's  doctrines  and  writings  spread  rapidly 
and  widely  in  the  congregation,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  his 
spiritual  edifice  seemed  shaken  at  its  centre."  The  profligate 
>md  dauntless  Huntington  carried  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  to 
their  natural  and  necessary  consequences,  which  ?nodemte  Caf- 
tinists,  as  they  choose  to  call  themselves,  generally  endeavour  to 
keep  out  of  sight.  "  The  doctrinal  principles,"  we  are  told, 
"  are  sound  and  scriptural  ;  but  there  is  much  of  delusion  and 
danger  in  the  deductions  drawn  from  them."  It  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  undeniable  maxim,  that  if  the  consequence  is  ab- 
surd, the  premises  which  lead  to  it  are  not  true.  But,  as  far  as 
appears,  there  is,  in  Mr.  Vs.  judgement,  neither  absurdity,  nor 
impiety  in  the  case  :  "  Whether  is  easier  to  say,  the  believer 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  penalty  of  everlasting 
death  for  his  deviations  from  the  pure  will  of  God,  or  to  sav, 
though  he  incur  the  penalty  of  everlasting  death,  that  penalty, 
through  repentance  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  again  and  again  and  again  remitted  !"  If  we  could  ex- 
cuse the  misapplication  of  the  language  of  our  Lord,  it  is  doubt- 
Jess  as  easy  to  say,  that  "  sin  is  not  sin  in  the  believer,"  as  to 
say,  that  "unless  he  repent,  he  shall  surely  perish;"  but  the 
question  is,  Which  of  those  propositions  is  consonant  to  Scrip- 
ture i     For,  whether  Mr.  V.  sees  it  or  not,  there  is,  to  any  plain 
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understanding,  "  that  essential  difference  between  them/'  that 
they  cannot  both  of  them  be  agreeable  to  the  ever-consistent 
and  infallible  Scripture- of  truth.  In  a  passage  to  which  Mr. 
V.  himself  here  alludes,  it  is  declared  by  an  Apostle,  humbly 
including  himself  in  the  statement,  that  "  We  atl  offend  in  many 
things  *."  The  nature  of  the  deed  therefore  is  not  changed, 
an  offence  is  an  offence,  sin  is  sin,  whether  it  be  found  in  a 
believer  or  an  infidel-  "  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin  "j\" 
It  was  therefore  sin,  and  (are  we  not  compelled  to  say  ?)  greatly 
aggravated  sin,  as  committed  by  one  so  wise  and  so  highly  fa- 
voured, until,  upon  his  humble  confession,  his  sin  was  **  put 
away"  and  forgiven. 

Mr  R.  was  sciupulous,  we  are  told,  in  avoiding  the  use  of 
certain  obnoxious  terms  ;  and  he  meets  with  censure  rather  than 
praise  from  his  biographer,  on  that  account.  "  Why  should  he 
so  cautiously  abstain  from  the  terms  election  and  final  pcrseve' 
ranee,  when  he  strenuously  upholds  the  thing  ?"  The  "  mercy 
of  God,"  Mr.  R.  says,  "  is  not  forfeited  even  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  children,''  "  a  wary  form  of  declaring"  what  his  less 
timid  historian  scruples  not  to  affirm,  "  that  even  the  sins  and 
failings  of  his  regenerated,  believing,  servants,  do  not  provoke 
him  to  cast  them  off!"  "  Is  it  not  maintained  by  the  most  ju- 
dicious interpreters,  that  what  is  true  of  the  Church  as  a  com- 
munity, is  true  of  every  individual  member  :"  Not  knowing 
what  interpreters  u;  e  here  alluded  to,  we  cannot  answer  for  the 
justness  of  their  claim  to  general  estimation  ;  but  let  us  try  the 
maxim  by  an  instance  or  two.  Of  the  f<  Church  as  a  commu- 
nity" it  is  true  (in  virtue  of  Christ's  promise)  that  it  cannot 
fail—- therefore  no  individual  member  of  it  can  fail.  The  whole 
race  of  mankind  cannot  die  (for  it  is  promised  that  they 
shall  not) — therefore  no  individual  of  the  whole  race  can 
die  !  Mr.  V.  has  said,  and  we  believe  with  great  truth,  that 
Mr.  R.  "  did  not  usually  excel  in  the  statement  and  exposition 
of  questions,  on  which  metaphysical  accuracy  was  required  ;" 
and  if  the  writer  himself  had  possessed  a  little  more  of  that 
useful  talent,  we  think  his  work  might  have  been  the  better 
for  it. 

The  well-known  passages  of  Kzekiel,  which  were  alledged 
against  Mr.  R.  in  a  review  of  the  day,  Mr.  li.  "  would  have 
quoted  as  boldly  as  his  reviewer,"  and  would  have  "  maintained, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  covenauc  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  (once)  righteous  man  dying  in  unrighteousness."  \\  e  would 
ask.   Was  Balaam  once  a   true  prophet?.    Was  Judas  fit  to  be 


*   '?  Jar.ios  iii.  2." 
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chosen  an  apostle  ?  And  did  they  not  both  fall  ?  But  the 
plain  result  is,  the  Scripture  deceives  by  putting  impossible 
cases  as  possible  ;  but  Mr.  R.  and  his  biographer  see  through  the 
deception,  and  teach  the  truth- 

We  had  noted  many  other  passages,  which  require  animad- 
version, but  the  article  already  exceeds  di\e  limits.  We  will 
advert  only  to  two  points  more. 

Mr.  R.  was  a  great  advocate  for  private  clerical  meetings  for. 
the  purpose  of  prayer  and  theological  discussions  ;  on  which 
head  while  the  biographer  candidly  admits,  that  "  possibly  he 
did  not  render  full  justice  to  the  objections"  made  to  them,  he 
maintains,  "  that  the  advantage*  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
real  and  even  imagined  evils'  of  them.  Here  again  a  little 
logic  would  have  been  useful  to  the  biographer,  and  would  have 
taught  him,  that  nothing  can  be  advantageous  or  lawful,  in  the 
doing  of  which  there  is  "  evil  ;"  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  tell  a  lie,  if  we  could  save  the  world  by  it. 

Mr.  R.  however  continued  to  attend  "  the  annual  clerical 
meeting  at  Creaton,"  in  Northamptonshire,  which  "  was  his 
scene  of  highest  gratification,"  "  his  garden  of  delights."  Of 
what  is  usually  transacted  at  this  far-famed  meeting  we  have  no 
very  distinct  and  circumstancial  information  ;  but  Creaton  is  the 
known  fountain-head  and  seminary  for  the  education  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  ;  that  is,  of  those  who  often  assume  the 
ministerial  office  without  any  appointment,  and  generally  with- 
out that  appointment,  which  the  national  Church,  of  which  ft  it 
may  be  questioned,"  Mr.  V.  says,  "  whether  a  more  zealous 
and  affectionate  defender  than  Mr.  R.  ever  existed,"  declares 
to  be  alone  "  lawful"  and  valid  *. 

Mr.  R.  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  was  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Romaine,  and  "  delighted"  in 
particular  "  to  tell  of  his  Litany-day,  and  to  recommend  a 
similar  practice."  Now,  good  reader,  what  was  this  highly 
extolled  practice?  "  Every  Friday  Mr.  Romaine  devoted  two 
hours  to  particular  intercession  with  God  for  his  friends.  He 
had  their  names  written  doxvn  on  paper,  and  used  to  walk  about 
his  room,  mentioning  them  one  by  oue,  and  specifying  their 
wants  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  with  earnest  supplications." 
Every  sincere  Christian,  whether  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  doubt- 
less prays  to  God  in  Christ,  on  his  knees,  with  the  door  shut, 
not  only  "  every  Friday,"  but  every  day  of  his  life,  for  his 
friends,  and  (if  such  he  have)  for  his  enemies,  with  special 
meution  or  distinct  thought   of  those  in  particular,  whom  pre- 

*  "  Article  xxiii." 
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sent  circumstances,  whether  of  joy,  or  of  sorrow,  recommend 
as  more  peculiarly  proper  subjects  for  prayer  or  praise  ;  but 
Mr.  Romaihe's  walking  supplications,  and  written  bead-roll  of 
names  are,  surely,  only  a  lit  match  for  the  fifteen  repetitions  of 
the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  fifteen  Aves,  or  other  fooleries  of 
popish  devotees. 

Nothing  is  permanent  but  truth,  nothing  consistent  but 
sincerity.  We  scarcely  ever  read  or  think  of  the  self-styled 
Evangelicals  of  the  present  day,  without  being  reminded  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Almighty  concerning  the  friends  of  Job  : 
"  Ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my 
servant  Job  hath*."  They,  like  others,  had  a  mighty  zeal  for 
God,  and  treated  with  ridicule  and  scorn  his  truly  meek  and 
unostentatious  servant,  and  fancied  themselves  the  only  righ- 
teous. But  He  who  sees  the  heart,  saw  their  guilt,  and  pro- 
nounced an  atoning  sacrifice  to  be  necessary  for  them,  lest  they 
should  be  dealt  with  after  their  folly. 

One  of  the  motto's,  which   Mr.   V.   applies    to   Mr.   R-   is 
ei  Qualis   ab  incepto  ;"  and  we  regard  it  as  strictly  applicable  to 
him,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  sense,  which    Mr.  V.  intended  . 
He  was  G.uaX&y  avui^aKss,  uniformly  inconsistent  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    Mr.  V.  himself  represents  him  as  "  above  vanity," 
but    'f  not   devoid  of"  it.     He    called   himself    "a   modeiatc 
Caivinrst/'  and  «  Unequivocally  maintained   the  personal  elec- 
tion and  tinal  perseverance  of  the  saints,"  while  he  "  cautiously 
abstained  from  the  terms,"  and  shrunk  from  the  necessary  coun- 
terpart   of  the   .tenet,    "  the    doctrine  of  reprobation."     "  He 
maintained    the    doctrine    of    universal    redemption,"    and    yet 
taught  that    "  all  are  not  redeemed."     Holding  and  frequenting 
private    meetings,  though  "  aware"  of  the  danger  of  them,  as 
<s  the   means   of  fomenting   strife   and   ambition,   of  exciting  a 
sectarian   spirit,   of    converting    hearers    into    teachers,    and   ql 
diminishing  the  just  influence  of  the  parochial  minister,"  he  at 
length,    on    experience    of    such    consequences,    "  relinquished 
private   meetings  altogether,"  and  yet  <f  expressed  a  high  vene- 
ration for  such  plans  and  societies." 

On  the  whole  this  volume  exhibits  a  curious,  and,  certainly 
in  the  writer's  intention,  no  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
party,  with  sufficient  solicitude  to  depreciate  those  whose  sen- 
timents are  different;  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  "  care  not 
if  they  corrupt  one  another  ;"  and  of  one  in  particular,  who 
haci  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Robinson,  that  "  his  vanity  was  of 
no  mean  size  ;"  that  "  it  was  not   truth,   but  victory,  or  rather 


*  "  Job  xlii.  7." 
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detraction,  which  he  sought  by  his  argumentation  ;"  and  that 
"  he  was  the  aggressor,  the  sole  aggressor,  a  foul  aggressor  ;'* 
though  Mr.  V.  himself  has  recorded  a  previous  and  gross  insult 
on  the  part  of  Mr,  Robinson.  The  spirit  of  party  is  at  all  times 
unfavourable  to  truth  ;  and  we  certainly  know  of  no  set  of  men, 
who  more  wilfully  sacrifice  all  that  is  just  and  honourable  to  their 
prejudices,  than  those  to  whom  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Robinson 
js  unfortunately  attached. 


Art.  III.    Litigant's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
(Continued  from  p.  13.) 

VvE  have  already  noticed  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Lingard  has  put  together  assertions  and  arguments,  intended  to 
prove  that  certain  religious  rites,  or  points  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  rejected  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  were  universally 
observed  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  But  as  he  has  passed 
over,  with  becoming  caution,  the  papal  claim  of  infallibility, 
he  would  have  done  little  for  his  Church,  if  he  had  not,  at  least, 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantialion  was 
firmly  held  by  the  Saxon  Clergy,  and  that 

"  To  them  the  modern  doctrine,  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  mere 
manducation  of  the  material  elements,  in  commemoration  of  the 
passion  of  the  Messiah,  was  entirely  unknown.'1     P.  196. 

Tie  has  accordingly  in  a  note  of  some  pages,  which  "  swel- 
led," as  he  tells  us,  "  insensibly  to  the  bulk  of  a  dissertation;" 
endeavoured  to  convict  Parker,  L'Isle,  Usher,  Whelock,  Hickes, 
and  Collier,  of  profound  ignorance;  and  to  prove  the  ortho- 
doxy, according  to  ins  own  system,  of  certain  Saxon  divines. 
who  would,  most  undoubtedly,  have  been  brought  to  the 
stake  in  the  lQth  century,  had  they  ventured  to  use,  within  the 
reach  of  the  papal  arm,  the  language,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently quote  from  their  works. 

It  was,  as  we  have  before  observed,  iu  the  course  of  the 
period  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  embraces,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiatioH  was  first  proposed  in  set  terms. 
When  new-invented  rites,  and  showy  or  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies were  becoming  so  numerous,  and  assuming  such  import- 
ance, as  to  throw  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the 
shade  ;  it  was  natural,  that  the  merit  and  importance  of  those 
few,   and   originally  sjmple  rites,  which  could  confessedly   be 
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traced  to  our  Saviour's  commands,  would  be  elevated  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms.  Language,  which  might  not  have 
passed  uncontradicted,  had  it  been  applied  to  institutions  whose 
origin  was  still  recent  and  authority  disputable,  was  heard  with 
reverence  and  received  with  satisfaction,  wheu  employed  ro 
amplifying  the  dignity  of  those  holy  mysteries,  which  seemed 
to  impart  bv  reflection  some  lustre  to  other  inferior  mvsteries 
and  rites. 

"  Thus  the  going  off  from  the  simplicity  in  which  Christ  did 
deliver  the  Sacrament,  and  in  which  the  Church  at  first  received 
it,  into  some  sublime  expressions  about  it,  led  men  once  out  of 
the  way,  and  they  still  went  farther  and  farther  from  it.  Pious 
and  rhetorical  figures  pursued  far  by  men  of  heated  imaginations, 
and  of  inflamed  affections,  were  followed  with  explanations  in-- 
vented  by  colder  and  more  designing  men  afterwards,  and  so  it 
increased  till  it  grew  by  degrees  to  that  to  which  at  last  it  settled 
on*." 

In  the  course   of  this  process  from   exaggerated  respect  to 
superstitious   belief,   the    point  of  transition  would  be  that,   in 
which    thinking  men    would    begin    to    examine  and   inquire, 
Whether  terms   borrowed  from  the  material  world,  aad,   thus 
generally  applied  to  describe   the   spiritual   benefits  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  holy  communion,  were  really  to  be  confined  to 
a  spiritual  meaning ;  or  whether  their  constant  use  did  not  de- 
note the  positive  assertion  of  some  perpetual  miracle,  corres- 
ponding not  in  figure,   but  in  some  grosser  sense,  to  the  words 
employed  .?     And  as   the  ninth  century,  (the  period  in  which 
this  question  actually  fell  under  discussion)   was    an    age,    in 
which  the  relics  of  every  petty  saint  in  the  calendar  were  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  with  the  power  of  suspending  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  we  cannot  wonder,  that   the  opinion,  which   favoured 
the  idea  of  a  perpetually  repeated  miracle,  should  have  become 
the  popular  sentiment.     The  world  was  not,  however,  so  buried 
in  ignorance,  but  that  some  of  the  clergy  would  be  found   to 
be    acquainted  with    the  more  correct  ideas,  on  this    subject, 
which   had    been    left  on  record  by  Justin  Martyr,  Augustin, 
Cluysostom,  and    many  of  the  early  fathers.     This   better   in- 
formed class  of  theological  writers,  might  naturally  be  expected 
io  come  forward,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  remind  their  hearers 
or  readers,  that  the  language  generally  used,  though  an  imita- 
tion of  the   figure  employed    by  our    Saviour,   was   liable    to 
4buc>e  ;  and  must,  in  its  acceptation,  be  limited  to  a  figurative, 

. . 

*  *«  Burnet  on  Article  xxviii," 
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or  at  most,  to  a  spiritual  sense.  Yet  even  these  writers  would 
scarcely  rise  so  superior  to  their  age,  as  to  speak  at  all  times, 
with  the  same  degree  of  correctness,  on  this  topic.  Their 
opinions  and  their  stile  would,  most  probably,  receive  some 
tinge  from  those  immediate  predecessors,  the  laxity  of  whose 
language  was  at  such  complete  variance  with  the  precision  now 
desirable.  Hence,  though  the  opposition  made  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz  ;  Bertram  and  John  Scotil* 
Erigena,  who  wrote  at  the  command  of  Charles  the  Bald  ;  these 
and  other  divines  delayed,  what  may  be  called,  the  official 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist* 
till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  yet  abundant  traces  of 
firm  belief  in  this  enormous  superstition  may  be  found  amongst 
•the  vulgar  and  ignorant  during  the  intervening  period  ;  nor  will 
an  able  controversialist,  like  Mr.  Lingard,  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
very  ambiguous,  and  apparently  contradictory  eNpressions,  in 
the  writings  even  of  those  theologians  who  endeavoured  to 
check  the  growing  errors  of  their  day. 

Mr.  Lingard,  accordingly,  divides  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  into  two  periods  ;  the  second  of  which,  may, 
fie  says,  "  when  compared  with  the  first,  almost  be  called  an 
age  of  darkness."  Note  N.  p.  491.  The  more  brilliant  period 
closes,  as  might  be  expected,  precisely  at  that  point  of  time, 
when  certain  divines  began  the  enquiry  lately  noticed,  as  to  the 
force  of  the  inflated  language,  which  had  become  so  general  in 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  From  the  writers,  who  lived 
in  this  earliest  portion  of  Saxon  history,  he  is,  of  course,  able 
to  produce  several  quotations  in  favour  of  Transubstantiation  ; 
these  being  some  of  the  very  writers  from  whose  incorrect  ex- 
pressions the  error  sprung.  The  divines  of  the  second  period 
have  given  him  much  more  trouble.  He  has  had  to  prove  by 
the  help  of  certain  inconsistencies,  which  do  occasionally  occur 
iu  their  writings,  that  they  held  precisely  those  doctrines  which 
these  unlucky  writers  imagined  themselves  to  be  employed  in 
confuting.  To  enable  our  readers  duly  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  which  Mr.  Lingard  has  imposed  upon  him- 
self, we  shall  present  them  with  as  much  of  a  sermon  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Saxon  of  Alfric*,  as  bears  upon  the  question  ;  neithejt 
shall  we  make  any  apology  for  the  length  of  our  extract,  satis- 
fied that  the  importance  of  the  document,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  not  falling  in  the  way  of  every  theological  student,  must 


*  The   original  Saxon,  may  be  seen  in  L'Isle's  Monuments. 
Published,  London,  1638,  or  in  Whelock's  Bede,  p.  462. 
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make  such  a   specimen   of  the   opinions  of  our  forefathers  a* 
object  of  some  curiosity. 

The  sermon  commences  with  an  account  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb  under  the  old  covenant,  which  it  describes  as  the  t\pe 
of  our  Saviour,  and  of  His  sufferings  for  our  redemption.  rJ  he 
preacher  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  language  used  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  connects  it  with  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper,  as  follows : 
i 

11  He  that  eateth  this  bread,  he  liveth  for  ever.  He  consecra- 
ted bread  before  his  suffering,  and  divided  it  amongst  his  disciple?, 
saying  thus,  Eat  this  bread  it  is  my  body;  and  do  this  in  my 
remembrance.  Again,  he  blessed  wine  in  a  cup,  and  said,  Drink 
ye  all  of  this.  This  is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  Apostles  did  as  Christ  commanded,  in 
that  they  again,  afterward,  consecrated  bread  and  wine  for  the 
host  *,  in  his  remembrance.  In  like  manner,  since  their  deparr 
ture,  all  priests  do  consecrate  bread  and  wine  for  the  host  in  his 
name,  with  the  apostolical  blessing.  Now  some  men  have  often 
inquired,  and  do  yet  frequently  inquire,  How  the  bread,  which  is 
gathered  from  corn  and  baked  by  the  heat  of  fire,  can  be  changed 
to  Christ's  body  ;  or  the  wine,  which  is  pressed  from  many 
grapes,  be  changed  by  any  blessing  into  the  Lord's  blood.  Now 
we  say  to  such  men,  that  some  things  are  said  of  Christ  by  a 
figure  t,  some  of  a  certainty.  It  is  a  true  and  certain  thing,  that 
Christ  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  voluntarily  suffered  death,  and 
was  buried,  and  as  on  this  day  rose  from  death.  He  is,  by  a 
figure,  called  Bread,  and  a  Lamb,  and  a  Lion,  and  a  lofty  HilJ. 
He  is  called  Bread,  because  he  is  life  to  us  and  to  angels.  He  is 
called  a  Lamb,  because  of  his  innocence;  a  Lion  for  his  strength, 
in  that  he  overcame  the  power  of  the  devil.  But  yet  Christ  is 
neither  Bread,  nor  a  Lamb,  nor  a  Lion,  as  to  the  truth  of  nature. 
Why  then  is  the  holy  host  called  Christ's  body,  or  his  blood,  if 
it  is  not  really  \v\v\t  it  is  called?  Truly  the  bread  and  the  wine 
which  are  consecrated  by  the  mass  of  the  priest,  shew  one  thing 
externally  to  men's  understandings,  but  express  another  tiling 
Internally  to  the  minds  of  believers.  Outwardly  they  are  seen  as 
bread  and  wine,  both  in  form  and   taste,  yet  they  are  ti'uly,  after 


*  LTsle  and  Lin.ga.rd  have  retained,  in  their  translations,  the 
Saxon  word  Hu.-el.  The  Romish  term  ho^t  comes,  however,  near 
enough,  as  implying  an  offering  ;  and  as  confined  to  the  conse- 
crated elements,  and  in  its  must  common  acceptation,  to  tha 
bread. 

+  Thurh  getacnungc.  See  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  under  ths 
word  Tacuung. 
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their  consecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  a  spiritual 
mystery.  An  heathen  child  may  be  baptized,  and  he  altereth  not 
his  outward  shape,  though  he  be  changed  internally.  He  is 
brought  to  the  font,  sinful  through  Adam's  disobedience.  How- 
beit  he  is  washed  from  all  sin  within,  though  he  hath  not  changed 
his  shape  without.  Just  as  the  holy  water  of  the  font,  which  is 
called  the  well-spring  of  life,  is  like  in  appearance  to  other 
waters,  and  is  subject  to  corruption,  but  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  cometh,  through  the  priest's  blessing,  to  the  corruptible 
water,  and  afterwards  it  can  wash  the  body  and  soul  by  spiritual 
power  from  all  sin.  Observe,  now,  we  see  two  things  in  this  one 
creature.  After  its  proper  nature,  that  water  is  corruptible  water, 
and  after  a  spiritual  mystery,  it  hath  hallowing  power.  So,  also, 
if  we  regard  the  blessed  host  after  a  bodily  sense,  then  we  see 
that  it  is  a  corruptible  and  mutable  creature  ;  if  we  discern  therein 
the  spiritual  power,  then  we  understand  that  life  is  therein,  and 
that  it  giveth  immortality  to  them  that  eat  it  with  faith.  There 
is  much  between  the  invisible  power  of  the  blessed  host,  and  the 
visible  appearance  of  its  proper  nature.  It  is  in  its  nature  cor- 
ruptible bread  and  corruptible  wine,  and,  by  the  power  of  the 
divine,  word,  it  is  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  so,  how- 
ever, bodily,  but  spiritually.  There  is  much  between  the  body  in 
which  Christ  suffered,  and  the  body  which  is  consecrated  for  the 
host.  The  body,  truly,  in  which  Christ  suffered,  was  born  of  the 
flesh  of  Mary,  with  blood  and  with  bone,  with  skin  and  with 
sinews,  with  human  limbs,  and  with  a  reasonable  living  soul.  But 
his  spiritual  body  which  we  call  the  host,  is  collected  fronl  many 
grains,  without  blood,  or  bone,  without  limbs  or  a  soul ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  is  to  be  understood  therein  bodily,  but  all  is  to  be 
taken  spiritually.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  host,  which  giveth  us 
the  substance  of  life,  that  is  from  the  spiritual  power  and  invisible 
operation.  Therefore  is  that  blessed  host  called  a  sacrament, 
because  one  thing  Is  seen  in  it,  and  another  understood.  That 
which  is  seen  hath  a  bodily  form,  and  that  which  is  there  under- 
Stood  hath  spiritual  power.  Certainly  Christ's  body,  which  suf- 
fered death,  and  arose  from  death,  dies  now  no  more,  but  is 
eternal  and  impassable.  The  host  is  temporal,  not  eternal :  cor- 
ruptible, and  divided  into  pieces;  chewed  between  the  teeth,  and 
sent  into  the  stomach.  But  nevertheless  it  is,  as  to  spiritual 
power,  a  whole  in  every  piece.  Many  receive  that  blessed  body, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  whole  in  every  part  through 
a  spiritual  mystery.  Though  a  smaller  part  fall  to  some  men, 
yet  there  is  no  more  power  in  a  greater  piece  than  in  a  less; 
because  it  is  entire  in  all  men  as  to  its  unseen  power.  This 
sacrament  is  a  pledge  and  a  figure;  Christ's  body  is  truth  itself. 
This  pledge  we  do  keep  mystically,  till  that  we  be  come  to  the  truth 
itself,  and  then  this  pledge  will  be  at  an  end.  Truly  it  is,  as  we 
before  said,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  not  after  a  bodily,  but 

after 
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after  a  spiritual  manner.  Nor  should  ye  search  how  it  is  made  so  ; 
but  hold  in  your  belief,  that  it  is  so  made. 

"  (  We  read  in  another  book,  called  Vitas  Fatrum,  that  two  monks 
desired  of  God  some  evidence  touching  the  blessed  Host,  and  after, 
as  they  stood  at  mass,  they  saw  a  child  lying  on  the  altar,  where 
the  priest  said  mass,  and  an  angel  of  God  stood  with  a  sword,  and 
waited  till  the  priest  brake  the  Host.  Then  the  angel  divided  that 
child  upon  the  dish,  and  shed  his  blood  into  the  cup.  Again,  when 
they  went  to  the  Host,  then  was  it  changed  to  bread  and  wine,  and 
they  did  eat  it,  giving  God  thanks  for  that  demonstration.  Also 
the  holy  Gregory  desired  of  Christ,  that  he  would  shew  to  a  certain 
woman,  doubting  about  his  sacrament,  some  great  affirmation.  She 
approached  the  Host  with  a  doubting  mind,  and  Gregory  forthwith 
obtained  of  God,  that  to  them  both  was  shewed  that  part  of  the 
Host  which  the  woman  should  receive,  as  if  there  lay  on  the  dish  a 
joint  of  a  finger  all  bloody,  and  so  the  woman's  doubts  were  forth- 
with cured.") 

"  But  now  hear  the  Apostle's  words  about  this  mystery.  Paul, 
the  Apostle,  speaketh  of  the  old  Israelites,  writirig  thus  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  faithful ;  all  our  forefathers  were  baptized  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea  ;  and  they  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drank 
the  same  spiritual  drink.  They  truly  drank  of  that  rock  that  fol- 
lowed them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ ;  neither  was  that  rock,  from 
which  the  water  then  flowed,  Christ  in  a  bodily  manner  ,-  but  it  he- 
tokened  Christ,  who  called  thus  to  all  the  faithful,  *  Whosoever 
thirsteth,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink;  and  from  his  bowels 
floweth  living  waters  ;'  this  he  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they 
received  who  believed  on  him  The  Apostle  Paul  saith,  that  the 
Israelites  did  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink  ;  because  that  heavenly  meat  that  fed  them  forty  years,  and 
that  water  which  flowed  from  the  rock,  prefigured  Christ's  body 
and  his  blood,  which  are  now  daily  offered  in  the  church  of  God. 
We  said  unto  you,  lately,  that  Christ  consecrated  bread  and  wine 
for  the  Host  before  his  passion,  and  said,  <  This  is  my  body,  and 
my  blood.'  Yet  he  had  not  then  suffered,  but  nevertheless  he  by 
invisible  power  changed  that  bread  into  his  own  body,  and  that  wine 
into  his  blood,  just  as  he  had  before  done  in  the  wilderness,  ere  he 
was  born  to  men,  when  he  turned  that  heavenly  food  to  his  flesh, 
and  the  flowing  water  from  that  rock  to  his  own  blood.  Very  many 
eat  of  that  heavenly  food  in  the  wilderness,  and  drank  that  spiritual 
drink,  and  were  nevertheless  dead,  as  Christ  said.  And  Christ 
meant  not  that  death,  which  none  can  escape,  but  that  everlasting 
death,  which  some  of  those  people  merited  for  their  unbelief. 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  many  others  of  that  people,  which  pleased 
God,  eat  that  heavenly  bread,  and  they  died  not.  that  everlasting 
death,  though  they  died  the  common  death.  They  saw  that  the 
heavenly  food  was  visible  and  corruptible,  and  they  spiritually 
understood  concerning  that  visible  thing,  and  spiritually  received  it. 

The 
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The  Saviour  saith :  '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,    hath    everlasting  life.'     And  he  did  not  bid  them  to   eat 
that  body,  which  he  was  going  about  with  ;  nor  to  drink  that  blood 
which  he  shed  for  its :  but  he  meant  by  those  words,  that  blessed 
Host,    which  spiritually  is  his   body  and  his  blood ;  and  he  that 
tasteth  it  with  a  believing  heart,  hath  that  eternal  life.     Under  the 
old  law,  faithful  men  offered  to  God  divers  sacrifices,  which  pre- 
figured Christ's  body,  which  he  himself,  for  our  sins,  has  since  of- 
fered to  his  heavenly  Father  for  a  sacrifice.     Certainly  this  Host, 
which  is  now  consecrated  at  God's  altar,  is  a  remembrance  of  Christ's 
body,  which  he  offered  for  us,  and  of  his  blood  which  he  shed  for 
us ;  as  he  himself  commanded — '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.' 
Christ  once  suffered  of  himself,  but  yet  nevertheless  his  suffering  is 
daily  renewed  by  the  mystery  of  this  blessed  Host  at  the  holy  mass. 
Therefore  that  holy  mass  doeth  much  both  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  it  hath  been  often  shewn.     We   ought  also   to  consider, 
that  that  blessed  Host  is  both  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the 
faithful,  by  a  spiritual  mystery.     Thus  the  wise  Augustine  saith  of 
it;   If  ye  will  understand  concerning  Christ's  body,  hear  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  thus  speaking ;  '  Ye  truly  be  Christ's  body  and  his  mem- 
bers.    Now  is  your  sacrament  laid  on  God's  table,  and  ye  receive 
your  mystery,  which  ye  yourselves  be.     Be  that  which  ye  see  ou 
the  altar,  and    receive  that  which  ye  yourselves  be.'     Again,  tha 
Apostle  Paul  saith  concerning  it.  *  We  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body.'     Understand  now  and  be  thankful,  many  are  one  bread  and 
one  body  in  Christ      He  is  our  head,  and  we  are  his  limbs.     And 
the  bread  is  not  of  one  corn,  but  of  many.     Nor  the  wine  of  one 
grape  but  of  many.     So  also  we  all  should  be  at  unity  in  our  Lord  ; 
as  it  is  written  of  the  army  of  the  faithful,  that  they  were  in  such 
great  unity,  as  though  all  had  one  soul  and  one  heart.     Christ  con- 
secrated on  his  table  the  mystery  of  our  peace  and  of  our  unity: 
he  who  receiveth  that  mystery  of  unity,  and  keepeth  not  the  bond 
of  true  peace,  he  receiveth  not  a  sacrament  for  himself,  but  a 
witness  against  himself.     It  is   very  good   for   Christian  men  that 
they  go  often  to  the  sacrament,  if  they  bring  to  the  altar  innocence 
in  their  heart,  and  if  they  be.  not  given  up  to  sin.     To  an  evil  man 
it  turneth  to  no  good,  but  to  destruction,  if  he  receive  unworthily 
that  blessed  Host.     Holy  books  command  that  water  be  mingled 
with  the  wine,  which  shall  be   intended  for  consecration;  because 
that  water  signified?  the  people,  as  the  wine  the  blood   of  Christ. 
And  therefore  shall  not  the  one  be  offered  without  the  other,  at  the 
holy  mass  ;  that  Christ  may  be  with  us,  and  we  with  Christ ;  the 
head  with  the  limbs,  and  the  limbs  with  the  head." 

In  this  sermon,  to  use  the  words  of  Parker  arid  the  Bishop* 
who  join  him  in  attesting  the  authenticity  of  ihe  transcript, 

"  Some  things  be  spoken  not  consonant  to  sound  doctrine ;  but 
rather  to  such  corruption  of  great  ignorance  and  superstition,  a? 
hath  taken  root  in  the  church  of  long  time,  being  overmuch  cum- 
bered 
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bered  with  monckerie.  As  where  it  speaketh  of  the  masse  to  be 
profitable  to  the  quick  and  dead  :  of  the  mixture  of  water  with 
wine ;  and  whereas  here  is  also  made  report  of  two  vaine  miracles, 
•uohick  noizvithstanding  seem  to  have  beeit  infoned,  for  that  they  stand 
in  their  place  unaptly,  and  without  purpose  ;  and  the  matter  with- 
out them  both  before  and  after,  doth  hang  in  itself  together  most- 
orderly  :  with  some  other  suspicious  words  sounding  to  super- 
stition.'* 

Yet  the  main  drift  of  the  argument,  the  illustrations  to  which 
the  preacher  resorts,  as  well  as  the  express  assertions  contained  in 
detatched  sentences,  are  most  decidedly,  and  (one  would  have 
thought,)  indisputably  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation.  Mr.  Lingard,  however,  is  not  to  be  driven  so  readily 
from  the  field.  "  I  am  free  to  assert,"  says  he,  speaking  of  this 
yery  sermon,  "  that  no  Catholic  divine  will  pronounce  it  repug- 
nant to  the  Catholic  doctrine." — Note  N.  p.  oOS.  In  his  attempt 
to  support  this  assertion,  some  leaders  would  expect  to  find  Mr. 
L.  dwelling  triumphantly  on  the  two  miracles  ;  but  he  has  chosen 
to  make  only  a  slight  allusion  to  these  prodigies  ;  and  thai,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  argument.  Not  that  Mr.  L.  is  inclined  to 
concede  to  L'Isle  and  Archbishop  Parker,  that  these  miracles 
have  been  inserted,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  composition  of 
the  sermon  ;  but  because  the  stories  are,  unluckily,  rather  too 
particular.  Both  of  them  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sess.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  where  it  is 
declared  that  "  Totus  et  integer  Christus,  sub  panis  specie,  et 
sub  quavis  ipsins  speciei  parte,  totus  item  sub  vini  specie,  et  sub 
ejus  parlibus  existit." — and  that  this  too  happens  "  vi  naturalis 
illius  connexionis  et  concomitantly?,  qua  paries  Cluisti  Domini, 
qui  jam  ex  mortuis  resurrexit,  non  amphus  moritums,  inter  so 
copulantnr."  We  quite  feel  for  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  L's  situa- 
tion ;  thus  obliged,  either  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  his  easiest 
and  strongest  argument ;  or,  supporting  the  story  of  the  finger, 
to  incur  all  the  terrors  of  a  sentence  expressed  with  the  usual 
unbending  precision  of  his  church — "  siquis  negaverit,  in  vene- 
rabili  sacramento  Euchaiistite  sub  unaquaque  specie,  et  sub  sin- 
gulis cujusque  speciei  partibus,  separations  facta,  totum  Christum 
contineri ;  Anathema  sit."  Our  author  has,  therefore,  in  strict 
prudence,  preferred  proving  the  Catholicism  of  Aliric  by  the 
following  process.  Every  theological  writer,  not  expressly  ex- 
cepted against  as  a  heretic,  and  living  previous  to  the  pretended 
Reformation,  was  a  good  Catholic.  No  orthodox  writer  could 
assert  what  the  church  did  not  hold  to  be  true.  The  church 
neither  errs,  nor  changes  ;  therefore  what  it  once  held,  it  still 
holds;  and  consequently  whatever  was  written  in  the  first  ages, 
and  not  declared  at  that  time  to  be  heretical;  is  still  in  unison 

with 
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with  the  faith  of  the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  at  this 
day.  Thus,  Mr.  L.  says, 

"  It  is  true,  that  iElfric  denies  the  perfect  identity  of  the 
natural  and  eucharistic  body  of  Christ.  But  the  same  doctrine  js 
admitted  by  the  most  orthodox  among  the  Catholic  writers." 
P.  502. 

Then  follows  a  Norman  archbishop. 

"  There  have   been  some,  who  have  adopted  still  stronger  lan- 
guage.''    P.  503 — "  With  the  truth  of  their  opinion,  I  have  no 
concern ;  but   if  it  has  been   maintained  without  the  imputation  of 
heterodoxy,  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  the  writings  of  citric 
repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith."     P.  508. 

Mr.  L.  must  have  seen  numerous  precedents  for  this  mode  of 
reasoning  in  the  controversial  works  of  his  friends.  Yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  it ;  for  he  betrays  his  im- 
patience of  the  difficulty,  by  observing,  after  all, 

"  The  language  and  distinctions  used  by  yElfric  were  certainly 
•ingular;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  why  we  must  consider 
them  as  the  standard  of  Anglo-Saxon  orthodoxy."     P.  50-i. 

We  can  tell  Mr.  Lingai-.i.  He  passed  through  the  different 
gradations  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  to  the  metropolitan  chair 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  his  Epistles  were  held  in  such  estimation, 
as  to  be  inf arced  (to  use  L'Isle's  favourite  word)  by  bishops  into 
their  books  of  canons,  to  be  used  instead  ot  exhortations, 
Hence,  from  his  language, 

"  It  is  not  hard  to  know  not  only  so  much,  what  iElfric's  judg- 
ment was  in  this  controversie,  but  also,  that  more  is,  what  was 
the  common  received  doctrine  herein  of  the  whole  Church  of 
England."— LTsle's  Preface  to  iElfrjc.'s  Sermon. 

We  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  L.  could  be  so  far  influenced  by 
prejudice,  as  to  be  induced  to  assert,  as  he  does  in  the  next 
sentence,  that  "  ^Elfric  stands  alone,  in  his  opinions  on  the  Eu- 
charist ;"  (an  assertion,  by  the  way,  rather  at  variance  with  the 
one  which  so  positively  announced  his  Catholicism ;)  and  that 
*'  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  a  single  allusion  to  the  same  opinions 
in  any  other  Saxon  records."  It  is  impossible,  that  Mr.  L. 
whose  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Hickes,  appears  every 
moment,  should  have  overlooked  three  passages,  which  that 
learned  scholar  has  brought  together  in  one  page  (p.  80,  Gram. 
Angl.  Sax,)  from  a  MS.  of  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions, 
all  expressive  of  the  same  distinction  between  the  eucharist  and 
the  natural  body  of  our  Lord*. 

The 

*  Mr.  L.  has  not  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  laity  were  denied 
the  cup  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,     A   curious  instance  of  the 
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The  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  is  so  much  less  important  a  point, 
that  v.  e  should  ha\e  left  Mr.  Lingaid's  statement-  of  the  belief 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chinch  on  this  head  uncontradicted;  if  lie 
had  not  spoken  so  contemptuously  "  ot  the  sophistry  of  Hickts." 
Now  this  sophistry  consisted  in  producing  the  following  plain 
passage,  from  page  LlC>7 ,  E.  H.  lit- due  ap.  Wheloc. 

*'  Augustiuus  tractavit,  quod  Petrus  in  figura  significat  eccle- 
siam,  quia  Christus  petra,  petrus  populus  Christianus.  iEr  than 
fyrst  waes  his  nama  Simon,  ac  Drihten  him  gesette  thisne  naman 
Petrus.  that  is  Stamen,  to  thi  that  he  haefde  getacnunge  Cristes 
gelathunge.  Crist  is  cwaeden  Petra,  that  is  stan.  and  of  tham  na- 
man is  gecwacden  Petrus  eal  Christen  folc:  Crist  cwseth  thu  eart 
Stamen,  and  ofer  thisne  stanan.  that  is  ofer  tham  geleafan  the  thu 
nu  andettest.  ie  getimbrige  mine  cyrcan*." 

The  error,  which  attached  such  pre-eminent  honour  to  St. 
Peter,  certainly  grew  upon  the  Saxon  church  ;  yet  not  so,  but 
that  the  following  sentence  occurs  in  a  homily  on  the  blesstd 
Virgin.  Seint  Powel  the  is  the  hegest  lortheon  the  we  habbeth 
inne  luelig  cyrc,  i.  e.  St.  Paul  who  is  the  highest  teacher  that  we 
have  in  Holy  Church  '}-. 

Mr.  L'mgard  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  employed 
in  representing  the  clergy  of  a  barbarous  age,  as  models,  from 
whose  perfection  the  English  ecclesiastics  of  the  present  day 
have  egregiously  degenerated  ;  and  he  is  extremely  indignant  at 
finding,  that  the  Saxon  clergy  have  been  accused  by  certain  rash 
Protestants,  of  teaching  a  defective  system  of  morality.     Is  it 


gradual  manner  in  which  this  abuse  crept  on,  lately  fell  under  our 
notice.  Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  superstitious  care  with  which 
the  spilling  of  the  least  portion  of  the  wine  was  guarded  against, 
after  the  notion,  of  its  being  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  had  become 
prevalent.  As  this  excessive  care  could  not  be  taken  where  the 
clerical  establishment  was  small,  and  the  furniture  of  the  altar 
poor,  a  Council  held  in  the  year  1281,  noticing  this  difficulty,  de- 
crees, that  Sol  is  ceiebrantibus,  sanguinem  sub  specie  vini  conse- 
crati  sumere,  in  hujusmodi  miiioribus  ecclesiis  est  concessum.  Con- 
cilium Lambeth»=,  cap.  im.  apud  Labbe.     Conca.  SSta.  Lut.  Parm. 

1671. 

*  "  Before  that  his  name  was,  at  first,  Simon,  but  the  Lord  gave 
him  this  name  Petrus,  that  is  stony,  to  the  end  that  he  might  have 
in  him  a  tvpe  of  Christ's  church.  Christ  is  called  Petra,  that  is  a 
stone,  and  from  this  name  the  whole  body  of  Christians  is  called 
Petrus  Christ  said,  thou  art  stony,  and  upon  this  stone,  that  is 
upon  that  faith  ivhich  thou  noxv  covfhsest,  I  will  erect  my  Church  " 

+  L'Isle'y  introduction.  We  have  retained  the  word  Lortheow, 
not  doubting  but  that  it  ought  to  be  Lareow.  -     ,...„• 

.    .  ileii 
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then  consistent  with  Mr.  LinjarcVs  idea  of  Christian  morality, 
that  the  rich  should  be  taught  to  imagine,  that,  having  violated 
the  laws  of  God,  they  might  elude  his  punishments  by  a  mere 
legal  quibble?  We  allude  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  sanctioned 
by  the  canons  of  King  Edgar*.  When  a  severe  penance  had 
been  required  from  a  powerful  thane,  he  was  allowed  to 

"  Summon  his  friends  and  dependents  to  Ins  castle  ;  they  assumed 
with  him  the  garb  of  penitence  :  their  food  was  confined  to  bread, 
herbs,  and  water ;  and  these  austerities  were  continued,  till  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  their  fasts  equalled  the  number  specified  by  the 
canons.  Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
associates,  an  opulent  sinner  might,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days,  discharge  the  penance  of  a  whole  yearf .'' 

Ts  it,  wc  may  also  ask,  compatible  vritH  Mr.  Lingard's  view  of 
the  Gospel,  to  add  to  the  excommunication  which  separates  a 
sinner  from  the  Church,  a  form  of  imprecation,  calling  on  heaven 
to  augment  the  miseries  of  the  wi  etched,  with  an  elaborate  mi- 
nuteness  of  detail  which  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  limits  that 
human  malice  coidd  have  been  expected  to  reach  J? 

But  the  monkish  Christianity,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Turner, 
was  not  apostolical  Christianity.  Yet  it  had  not  been  so  far  per- 
verted, but  that  its  propagation  was  most  truly  the  source  of 
advantages  such  as  even  a  deist  might  acknowledge.  If  it  did 
not  attempt  to  eradicate  all  the  vices  of  the  individual,  by  whom 
it  was  professed,  it  taught  him  to  abandon  many.  It  exhibited 
to  the  contemplation  of  all,  a  picture  of  perfect  benevolence  and 
purity.  It  gradually  implanted  a  moral  sense  in  the  bosom  of  all 
its  converts,  and  taught  the  mind  the  habit  of  moral  reasoning, 
and  its  application  to  life.  By  rearing  an  ecclesiastical  power, 
which  at  one  time  opposed  the  king,  and  at  another  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  chiefs,  it  certainly  favoured  the  emancipation,  and 
contributed  much  towards  the  freedom  of  the  people.  The 
peace  of  the  Church  was  a  positive  benefit  to  all.  Moreover 
Christianity  could  neither  be  known  nor  communicated,  unless 
some  portion  of  literature  was  attained  or  diffused.  Jt,  there- 
fore, brought  learning  with  it  into  England,  and  taught   the  fe- 

*  Be  mihtigum  mannum.  Wilk.  p.  228,  or  Spelman,  Concilia, 
p.  474. 

+  Lingard,  p:  207. 

%  In  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  vol  ii.  p.  137,  one  of  these  Saxon 
forms  of  excommunication  is  preserved.  Wanley's  reference  is 
Coll.  Corp.  Chr.  apud  Cantabrigienses,  s.  17,  1.  xx.  p.  338.  Spel- 
man's  Glossary,  article  Excommunicato,  contains  a  form  of  the 
same  kind.  Another  instance  is  more  familiarly  known  to  many 
readers,  as  transcribed  in  Tristram  Shandy. 

l  2  rccious 
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rocious    Saxons    to    value    and    to    cultivate    intellectual   pur- 
suits*. 

Of  the  progress  which  the  Saxons  did  make  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  literature,  Mr.  Lingard  has  given  the  world  a 
pompous,  and  Mr.  Turner  a  very  elaborate  and  entertaining  ac- 
count. The  moral  philosophy  of  their  learned  men  was  respect- 
able. As  to  their  knowledge  of  natural  history,  Mr.  Turner's 
precis  of  the  MS.  Tib.  b.  5.  in  the  Cotton  Library  is  too  amu- 
sing to  be  withheld. 


- 


"   From  this  we  learn,  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  way  to  the 
Red  Sea,  which  contains  red  hens,   and  that  if  any  man  touches 
them,  his  hand  and  all  his  body  are  burnt  immediately:  also  that 
pepper  is  guarded  by  serpents,  which  are  driven  away  by  fire,  and 
this  makes  the  pepper  black.    We  read  of  people  with  dogs'  heads, 
boars'  tusks,   and   horses'  manes,  and  breathing  flames.     Also   of 
ants  as  big  as  dogs,  with   feet  like  grasshoppers,  red  and  black. 
These  creatures   dig  gold  for  fifteen  days.     Men  go  with  female 
camels,   and  their  young  ones,  to  letch  it,  which  the  ants  permit, 
on  having  the  liberty  to  eat  the  young  camels.     The  same  learned 
work  informed  our  ancestors,   that  there  was  a  white  human  race 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  two  faces  on  one  head,  who  in  the  time  of 
parturition  we»t  to  India  to  lay  in.     Other  men  had  thighs  twelve 
feet   long,  and    breasts  seven   feet  high.      rl  hey  were  cannibals. 
There  was  another  sort  of  mankind  with  no  heads,  who  had  eyes 
and  mouths  in  their  breasts      They  were  eight  feet  tail,  and  as 
many  broad.     Other  men  had  eyes  which  shone  like  lamps  in  a 
dark  night.     These  fables  even  came  so  near  as  Gaul,  for  we  are 
told,  that  in  Liconia  in  Gaul,  there. were  men  of  three  colours,  with 
heads   like  liens.     They  were  twenty  feet  high.     They  run  away, 
and  sweat  blood,  but  were  thought  to  be  men.     The  descriptions 
of  foreign  ladies  were  not  very  gallant.     It  is  stated  that,  near  Ba- 
bylon, there  were  women  with  beards  to  their  breasts.     They  were 
clothed  in  horses'  hides,  and  were  great  hunters,  but  they  used 
tigers  and  leopards  instead  of  dogs.     Other  women  had  boars' 
tusks,  hair  to  their  heels,  and  a  cow's  tail.    They  were  thirteen  fee: 
high.    They  had  a  beautiful  body,  as  white  as  marble,  but  they  had 
t&mels'  feet." 

As  a  specimen  of  their  medical  charms,  Mr.  Turner  gives 
from  another  MS.  in  the  same  collection,  the  following  incanta- 
Uon  to  cure  a  fever. 

"  In  nomine  dni  mi  Jhu  Xri.  tera,  tera,  tera  testis  contera  ta- 
berna  gise  ges  mande  leis  bois  cis  andies  mandies  moab  leb  lebes. 
Dns  Ds  adjutor  sit  illi  ill  eax  filiax  artifex  eamf ." 


*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

|  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  b.  xii.  c  6. 
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If  the  merit  of  their  best  treatises  on  moral  and  natural  phi- 
losophy must,  in  all  fairness,  be  ascribed  to  the  Latin  or  Greek 
authors,  whose  works  came  within  their  reach  ;   their  faults  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  sources.     Such  of  the  absurdities  lately 
•quoted,  as  were  not  the  exaggerations  of  cotemporary  travellers, 
may  be    found   in   books   with  which   it  was  creditable  to  the 
.  Saxons  to  be  acquainted.     Tire  story  of  the  ants  (and  we  are 
surprized   that  this  should  have  been  unknown  to  Mr.  Turner, 
and  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Lingatd)  is  taken  from  Herodotus*;  and 
it  is  not  the  only  wonder,  in   the  list,  which  has  the  venerable 
'sanction  of  the  father  of  history.    Nor  is  the  incantation  without 
"  a   classical   parallel  from  a   person  of  considerable  reputation. 
The  elder  Cato  recommends  the  following  infallible  recipe  for 
the  cure  of  a  fracture  or  strain, 

'*  Take  a  green  reed,  and  slit  it  along  the  middle ;  throw  the 
knife  upwards;  and  join  the  two  parts  of  the  reed  again,  and  tie  it 
so  to  the  place  broken  or  disjointed ;  and  say  this  charm,  Daries, 
-dardaries,  astataries,  dissunapiter ;  or  this,  Huat  hanat  huat,  is'ta 
pista  fista,  doniiabo  damnaustra.  This  will  make  the  part  sound 
again  f." 

When  the  laws  of  nature  were  so  little  understood,  neither 
Greek  nor  Saxon  could  distinguish  between  improbabilities  and 
impossibilities.  The  ignorant  man  would  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  nothing,  which  differed  very  widely  from  the  objects  of 
ins  own  uarrow  experience  ;  whilst  the  sage  or  the  traveller, 
who  had  already  found  that  many  tilings  existed  of  a  nature  be- 

*  Thalia,  102,  104,  105.  It  is  probable,  that  the  absurd  part 
of  this  singular  story  originated  in  some  ambiguity  of  the  word,  by 
which  Herodotus  understood  the  tint  to  be  intended.  He  says  it 
was  an  animal  between  the  size  of  a  dog  and  a  fox  ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  seen  amongst  other  curious  animals  sent  as  presents  to  the 
iiing  of  Persia. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  Busbequius  and  De  Thou  assert,  that  such 
an  animal  was  sent  by  Shah  Thamas,  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  to  the 
camp  of  Soliman  the  Turkish  emperor,  in  1.559.  Reciting  the 
presents  brought  by  the  Persian  ambassadors,  Busbequius  says, 
"  In  his  aliquando  inusitati  generis  animantes,  qualem  memini 
dictum  fuisse  allatam  forraicam  Indicam  mediocris  canis  magnitu- 
dine  ;  mordacem  admodum  et  sosvam.''  Ep.  iv.  p.  343.  Elzevir  ed. 
J)e  Thou's  words,  "  Nuneius  quidam  oratoris  titulo  ad  Solimanum 
venit  cum  muneribus,  inter  quae  erat  formica  Indica  canis  mediocris 
magnitudine,  animal  mordax  ac  sasvum."  Lib.  24.  But  De  Thou 
was  probably  copying  Busbequius,  though  they  speajc  of  the  Persian 
.monarch  under  the  dissimilar  names  of  Tecmeses  and  Sagthama. 

t  Catode  Rustica,  c.  100. 

yond 
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yond  his  comprehension,  would,  with  greater  facility,  acquiesce 
in  the  existence  of  other  prodigies  not  more  incomprehensible 
to  him,  though  such  as  would  be  readily  rejected  by  us. 

We  have  had  much  occasion  to  differ  from  Mr.  Lingard,  but 
we  would  not  willingly  withhold  the  praise  which  is  due.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  records,  and  the  productions  of  the  learn- 
ed, in  the  age  of  which  he  is  the  historian,  appears  to  be  very 
extensive.  It  is  no  slight  commendation,  that  the  zealous  an- 
tiquary may  lind  in  Mr.  Lingard's  book  several  articles  of  infor- 
mation vi  hich  had  escaped  Jhe  industry  of  Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  I/s. 
reseaiches  into  the  remains  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
continent  have,  particularly  enabled  him  to  glean  incidentally 
several  curious  circumstances  relating  to  our  island. 

From  one  of  these,  we  learn  that  the  psalmody  of  our  coun- 
try churches  has  not  much  degenerated  from  its  ancient  national 
character.  An  Italian  writer  is  speaking  of  the  singers  of  the 
North,  and  complains  that, 

"  Bibuli  gutturis  barbara  feritas,  dum  infiexionibus  et  repercus- 
sionibus  mitem  nititur  edere  cantilenam,  naturali  quodam  fragore, 
quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia,  rigidas  voces  jactat, 
sicque  audientium  animos,  quos  mulcere  debuerat,  exasperando 
magis,  ac  obstrependo,  conturbat."  Joan.  Diacon.  vit.  Greg.  1.  ii« 
c.  7.  in  Lingard,  p.  193. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Saxons,  Mr.  Lingard 
would  not  expect  to  be  considered,  as  writing  so  scientifically  as 
Bentham  or  Dr.  Milner.  Yet  lie  has  ventured  to  support  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  where  it  has  been  opposed  by  the  prelate 
of  his  own  church. 

"  The  Saxon  churches,"  says  Bentham,  "  were  mostly  square, 
or  rather  ohhfiig  buildings,  and  generally  turned  circular  at  the 
east  end*."  iVow,  if  we  understand  Dr.  Milner  correctly,  he 
thinks,  that  the  cruciform  was  not  the  least  usual  shape  of  the 
Saxon  churches  f.  Yet  our  author  (p.  480,  App.  F.)  ?ays  de- 
cidedly, that  "  in  general,  the  Anglo  Sa:;on  churches  approached 
the  form  of  a  square."  We  believe  that  Mr.  Lingard  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  opinion,  and  we  should  wish  him,  or  any 
other  person,  who  feels  an  interest  in  such  researches,  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  by  actual  measurement  (wherever  the  Saxon 
part  of  any  church  can  be  distinguished,  and  its   original    limits 


*  History  of  Ely,   §  5. 

-}  Milner's  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  c.  ii.  If  Dr. 
M.  only  meant  to  prove  that  they  were  sometimes  cruciform,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  reprove  Bentham,  whose  expression,  as 
^iven  above,  is  not  one  of  universal  negation. 

deter- 
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determined)  what  is  the  proportion  which  the  sides  of  the  oblong 
fjear  to  each  other.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  an  ingenious  anti- 
quary, ihat  the  ratio  would  be  found  to  be  that  of  the  chord  of 
!§b*  to  the  radius  of  the  circle;  as  an  oblong  of  this  kind,  from 
its  capability  of  perpetual  triseetion  into  parts  similar  to  the 
whole  and  to  each  other,  was  thought  to  afford  an  apt  emblem 
of  the  Trinity. 


Art.  TV.  Phrosync,  a  Tale;   Ala%hlar,  a  Tale.    By  11.  Gaily 
Knight,  Esq.     Svo.    112  pp.     5s.  (ki.     Murray.      1 S 1 7 - 

JTHiE  Poems  before  us  form  a  series,  of  which  Ilderim,  a 
Tale,  which  we  have  lately  noticed,  was  the  first.  They  are 
intended  to  give  a  poetical  illustration  of  the  scenery  and  man- 
ners of  the  three  Eastern  countries  in  which  their  action  is  re- 
spectively laid.  The  scene  of  Ilderim,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, was  in  Syria;  that  of  Phrosyne  is  in  Albania;  and 
that  of  Alashtar,  in  Arabia.  Though  Ilderim  was  published 
first  without  a  name,  we  were  assured  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  both  of  scholarship  and  taste;  nor  were  we  de- 
ceived in  the  opinion  which  we  expressed  either  of  the  author 
or  of  his  powers.  The  name  of  Gaily  Knight  is  well  known  in 
the  literary  circles  of  the  day,  and  the  Poems  which  the  volume 
before  us  coutaius,  fully  justify  the  estimation  in  which  we  held 
his  former  production,  and  the  expectation  which  we  then 
formed  of  any  subsequent  effort.  Mr.  G.  Knight  has  had  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  having  travelled  amidst  the  scenery  which 
he  describes,  and  of  having  mixed  with  the  nations,  whose 
manners  he  pourtrays,  which  gives  his  different  pGi traits  a  dis- 
tinction both  in  the  outline  and  in  the  colouring,  which  no  fancv 
could  invent,  nor  labour  supply.  The  general  manners  of  the  East 
may  be  caught  with  ordinary  accuracy  from  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, and  Oiunlal  eclogues  may  be  written  with  very  tole- 
rable success  by  a  man,  to  whom  the  port  of  Yarmouth  has 
been  the  boundary  of  his  Eastern  expeditions :  but  when  there 
is  a  distinction  to  be  marked  both  in  appearance,  character,  and 
custom,  it  is  personal  observation  alone,  which  can  either  de- 
scribe the  diversity  itself,  or  add  that  interest  to  its  description, 
which  results  from  a  portraiture  of  real  life.  In  distinguishing 
the  features  of  the  several  countries,  in  which  the  scenes  of  his 
Poems  are  respectively  laid,  we  think  that  Mr.  G.  Knight  has 
been  especially  happy.  He  appears  to  have  entered  into  the 
peculiar  prejudices  and  habits  of  each  with  much  spirit,  and  to 
have  pourtrayed  them  rith  much  fidelity. 

The 
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The  scene  of  Phrosyne  is  laid  in  Albania,  in  the  city  of 
Caliirete,  which,  from  its  situation  on  an  almost  impregnable 
height,  is  protected  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  dominion. 
It  appears,  that  its  inhabitants  are  seafaring  men,  and  during 
the  summer  months  leave  their  city  to  make  their  usual  harvest 
upon  the  neighbouring  ,<-eas,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
they  return  fo  Callirete,  and  enjoy  their  homes  till  the  ensuing 
summer  calls  them  again  to  their  accustomed  labours.  Such  n 
Callirete. 

"  Guarded  by  rocks,  and  floods  that  rush  between, 
'I  he  Grecian's  fortress  on  the  height  is  seen  : 
The  whiten 'd  dwellings  to  the  summit  rise, 
Row  above  row,  ascending  to  the  skies. 
Three  sides  a  gulph  defends — and  deep  below 
Half  lost  to  sight,  resounding  torrents  flow. 
The  one  access,  ascending  from  the  plain, 
Winds,  up  the  height,  a  narrow,  sinuous,  train  : 
So  slight  the  path,  it  seems  a  slender  thread, 
Destin'd  alone  for  mountain  goat  to  tread. 

"  Nor  e'er  has  fairer  prospect  met  the  sight, 
Than  Spring  unfolds  around  the  magic  height ; 
When  blooming  Nature  clothes  the  craggy  piles, 
And  Beauty,  in  the  lap  of  Terror,  smiles."     P.  3. 

Among  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Callirete  was  Phrosyne, 
the  heroine  of  the  tale.  But  we  will  not  take  her  beauty  for 
granted,  we  will  give  it  in  the  Poet's  own  words. 

"  'Twas  there,  within  those  wild  retreats  entomb'd, 
A  lovely  maid,  the  young  Piikosyne,  bloom'd — 
Ivast  of  a  gen'rous  race — the  fairest  flow'r 
Of  Beauty's  wreath  in  Beauty's  native  bow'r. 
Jn  other  days  her  faultless  form  had  been 
The  sculptor's  model  for  the  Cyprian  Queen: 
E'en  now,  when,  sportive  round,  the  mountain  air, 
Fann'd  the  loose  tresses  of  her  auburn  hair, 
Wak'd  on  her  roseate  cheeks  a  brighter  hue, 
And  added  lustre  to  her  eyes  of  blue — 
E'en  pausing  Age  a  look  of  wonder  cast, 
Stood  still  to  gaze,  and  bless'd  her  as  she  past. 

"  Gentle  as  fair,  unenvy'd  as  approv'd, 
Queen  of  a  willing  train,  Phrosyne  mov'd  ; 
Pride  of  her  sister  nymplis  and  native  height — 
Still  seen,  yet  ever  seen  with  fresh  delight."     P.  4, 

That  such  a  nymph  should  long  be  without  a  swain  is  con- 
trary at  once  to  poetry  and  love.  Her  townsman  Demo,  en- 
gages her  affections,  and  plights  his  vows  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  bis  country.     From  the  day,  however,  of  the   betroth- 

nient 
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snent  to  the  day  of  the  marriage,  according  to  another  custom 
of  the  same  country,  he  is  forbidden  to  see  his  betrothed  ;  after  one 
summer  voyage  more  his  parents  promise  that  he  shall  be  free  to 
make  her  his  bride  At  the  solemnities  which  precede  the  ac« 
customcd  voyage,  Demo  cannot  even  be  present,  as  it  is  un- 
lawful for  him  even  to  behold  his  future  bride.  In  the  midst 
of  these  festivities-,  the  troops  of  Ali  Pasha  are  described  wind- 
ing up  the  distant  heights.  The  alarm,  however,  of  the  inha- 
bitants, is  diminished,  by  a  message  from  Ali,  stating,  that  his 
visit  to  Callirete  Was  a  visit  of  curiosity  alone,  and  not  of  con- 
quest. He  arrives  and  is  welcomed  by  all  the  assembled  inha- 
bitants of  Calikete.  With  the  following  character  of  Ali  Pa- 
plia,  our  readers  will  be  pleased,  as  it  is  drawn  with  much  dis- 
crimination and  knowledge  of  the  man. 

f*  And  now  the  crowd  bend  low — each  hand  has  pvest, 

In  due  salute,  the  forehead  and  the  breast : 

For,  girt  with  many  a  chief,  in  princely  state, 

Albania's  lord  has  reachM  the  city's  gate. 

Ali,  with  gracious  mien  and  specious  art, 

That  f'eign'd  a  virtue  foreign  to  the  heart, 

Smil'd  on  the  crowd — for  well  he  knew  to  win 

With  angel-looks,  and  hide  the  fiend  within. 

Thy  heart  had  sworn  him  fealty,  hadst  thou  seen 

His  figure  mild,  and  venerable  mien  ! 

His  snowy  beard  beneath  his  bosom  fell, 

And  prov'd  the  years  his  port  dissembled  well  ; 

His  eye  shed  mercy — and  his  tranquil  air 

DifTus'd  around  the  peace  he  seem'd  to  share. 

But  all  was  false — for  all  conceal'd  within 

A  heart  by  passion  torn,  and  clogg'd  by  sin  : 

Relentless  Cruelty  and  fitful  Rage, 

And  savage  Lust  amidst  the  frost  of  Age. 

Stern  Avarice,  and  thirst  of  lawless  gain, 

Direct  his  thoughts,  and  o'er  his  bosom  reign : 

Dreadful  his  smile  !  it  sparkles  but  to  hide 

The  purpose  dark,  and  omens  ruin  wide."     P.  13. 

We  must  confess  that  we  should  prefer  (<  augurs"  to  omens, 
as  the  latter  verb  does  not  exist  in  the  language:  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  new  word  should  be  coined,  when  we  have 
another  of  the  precisely  same  sense,  and  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles, which  will  answer  the  same  purpose  equally  well.  But  to 
return  to  the  tale.  The  festivities,  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  Ali,  are,  at  his  desire,  renewed.  There  is 
£00  much  elegance  and  spirit  in  the  following  description  of  the 
dance,  which  Phrosyne  leads,,  not  to  be  presented  at  length  to 
the  reader. 

"At 
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"  At  length,  Phrosyne's  turn  is  come — to  leid 
Her  Lister  nymphs,  and  in  the  maze  precede  : 
Jo  deck  her  charms,  attentive  Art  had  brouaht 
Jlach  little  aid  that  Eastern  fancj'  taught. 
Her  flowing  dress  the  classic  robe  bely'd— 
Still  Grecian  beauty's  undiscarded  pride  : 
The  silken  folds,  that  modestly  conceal'd 
Her  form,  each  graceful  motion  well  revcal'd  ; 
Around  that  form  the  Cashmire  shawl  entwin'd, 
And  silver  clasps  the  flowing  robe  confin'd; 
Amidst  her  locks,  arrang'd  in  many  a  braid, 
The  bright  sequins  in  wonted  splendour  play'd^- 
How  above  row,  her  polish 'd  brow  they  crown'd, 
And  o'er  her  neck  in  golden  circles  wound, 
S«ch  were  the  nymphs  that  erst  in  Grecian  land, 
Had  mov'd  ApFXLE.y,  and  inspired  his  hand  ! 
Such  were  the  forms,  ere  Freedom  fled  dismay 'd, 
That  o'er  Phrosyne's  native  mountains  stray'd ! 
Ileveal'd  she  stands,  and  on  that  lovely  face 
Soft  blushes  spread  that  heighten  every  grace : 
"Fearful,  yet  pleas'd,  to  meet  the  dreaded  glance 
Of  A  lis  eye,  she  trembled  to  advance. 
At  length,  the  timid  maid  begins  her  part 
With  trembling  footsteps  and  a  beating  heart : 
Till,  gaining  force,  she  feels  her  bosom  swell 
With  all  a  woman's  study  to  excel. 
With  arms  that  float,  and  feet  that  smoothly  glide,. 
She  moves  along  in  slow  majestic  pride  ; 
And  leads  the  nymphs,  and  bids  the  virgin  choir 
With  grace  advance,  or  gracefulky  retire. 
Alt,  when  first  he  saw  the  maid  advance, 
Had  mark'd  her  charms,  and  watch'd  her  in  the  dance; 
And  now  he  thought  some  Houri,  heav'nly  fair  ! 
Had  left  the  skies,  and  led  the  measure  there. 
Awaken'd  passion  fills  the  breast  of  Age — 
Passion  that  burns,  and  fires  that  fiercely  rage  r 
Yet,  still  dissembling— still  the  tyrant  wore 
The  calm  indiff  rence  he  preserv'd  before, 
And  watch'd,  with  tranquil  eye,  Phrosyki's  way — 
As  from  his  lair  the  lion  marks  his  prey. 

"  The  quicken'd  music  breathes  a  gayer  sound — 
With  quicken'd  steps  Phrosyne  strikes  the  ground. 
The  zone  extending  to  the  nymph  she  leads — 
She  twines  around  it  as  the  dance  proceeds : 
Yet  quicker  now — and  quicker  still,  repeats 
The  circling  course — flies  forward,  and  retreats — 
Glances  like  light:,  irregular  with  skill — 
:  eems  lost,  c;;ri<ptar'd — and  is  graceful  still : 
Till  from  the  lyres  the  gayest  strain  ascends, 
And  the  Buiek  dance  in  hurried  movements  ends,"     P.  16. 

Ali 
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Ali  Pasha,  after  a  munificent  distribution  of  presents  to  those 
from  whose  sports  he  had  received  so  much  delight,  retires  with 
his  troops.  The  summer  in  the  mean  time  proceeds,  and  after 
one  tender  but  unlawful  parting  word  from  Phrosyne,  Demo 
embarks,  and  the  city  is  soon  cleared  of  all  its  sturdier  inhabi- 
tants, who  pursue  their  accustomed  voyage.  The  charms  of 
Phrosyne  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  Ali, 
that  he  resolves  to  possess  her  by  force,  and  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  absence  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  to  carry  her  off 
with  an  armed  force.  He  sends  his  armed  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand her  of  her  parents,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  declare  that 
if  persuasion  failed,  force  should  make  her  theirs.  Thev  as- 
semble round  the  house  of  Phrosyne,  and  at  the  entreaties  of 
her  parents,  allow  one  hour  for  her  to  take  leave  of  her  kin- 
dred. Upon  hearing  the  dreadful  intelligence,  her  resolution 
is  quickly  formed. 

"  Resolv'd  the  deed,  the  means  were  wanting  still 
Means  seldom  miss'd.,  when  fix'd  the  desp'rate  will ; 
-  These  to  the  doubtful  band,  whilst  awe  deny'd 
Or  speech  or  thought,  Phrosyne's  self  supply'd— 
She,  constant  yet,  and  unsubdu'd  alone, 
Unfasten'd  from  her  waist  the  silken  zone — 
The  lover's  gift !  at  this,  th'  instructed  train, 
Nerv'd  by  Despair,  nor  fortified  in  vain, 
Wildly  surrounded — o'er  her  face  the  maid 
Hurried  her  veil — the  signal  thus  display'd, 
The  friendly  Furies  rush'd — deep  groans  and  cries, 
Rising  around,  proclaim'd  the  sacrifice. 
The  circle  parted,  and  that  parting  band 
Shew'd  the  pale  victim — sav'd  from  Ali's  hand! 
"  By  this  the  guard  without,  impatient  grown, 
Repeated  loud — *  The  hour  we  gave  is  gone! 
Bring  forth  the  damsel,  or  ourselves  invade 
The  chamber,  and  secure  the  loit'ring  maid.' 
*  She  comes !'  the  kindred  cry'd  — '  O'erpast  her  woe. 
She  comes — consenting  now,  and  fix'd  to  go!' 
They  said — and  swift  compos'd  with  pious  care, 
The  lifeless  limbs — compos'd  the  streaming  hair  ; 
Then  rais'd  the  tragic  load  !  six  maidens  bore 
The  breathless  maid—their  joy  and  pride  before ; 
Helen  precedes;  the  rest  en  either  side, 
In  solemn  order  duly  rang'd,  divide. 

"  They  reach'd  the  portal — Helen  open 'd  wide 
The  jarring  gate,  and  '  Chiefs,  advance  !'  she  cry'd'; 
*  Phrosyne  comes!' — at  this  the  savage  foe 
Drew  near,  and  mockery  began  to  flow — 
Insult  and  triumph  !  —soon  the  gladsome  strain 
Was  chang'd  to  wonder,  when  appear'd  the  train. 

Slow 
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Slow  the  procession  mov'd — nor  tear,  nor  sigh, 
Disturb'd  the  still  and  stern  solemnity  ; 
The  pride  of  conquest  there  with  grief  unites, 
And  blends  a  triumph  with  funereal  rites; 
Severe  each  look,  andfortify'd  each  face  ; 
Mourners — but  mourners  of  a  Spartan  race  ! 

"  Silent  they  mov'd — at  length  (approach'd  the  host. 
That  stood  amaz'd,  in  strange  conjecture  lost) 
Their  burthen  on  the  ground  the  mourners  laid  — 
Unveil'd  the  face — reveal'd  the  lifeless  maid  ! 
And  cry'd,  '  Now,  servants  of  a  tyrant's  wonH 
Now  bear  Piirostke  to  Albania's  lord! 
And  tell  Albania's  lord,  that  thus  alone 
The  Calliretian  maids  approach  his  throne  !'  "     P.  48. 

With  these  lines  tlie  tale  concludes.  The  finishing  couplet* 
are  cast  in  a  mould  truly  classical ;  we  could  almost  imagine 
them  to  be  a  translation  from  an  ancient  epigram.  The  story 
is  not  only  simple  but  true.  The  .circumstances  have  actually 
taken  place,  and  the  characters  have  a  real  existence.  This  is 
only  one  among  the  many  barbarities  of  Ali  Pasha,  a  man 
whose  genius  aHd  whose  crimes  go  hand  in  hand.  Uniting  the 
sternest  despotism  with  policy  the  most  profound,  he  is  auto- 
crat  of  Albania  and  the  greater  part  of  modern  Greece,  and 
dictates  in  reality  to  that  court,  of  which  he  is  nominally  a  de- 
pendent. To  clothe  in  poetical  language  any  action  of  a  liv- 
ing character  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  difficult  task,  so 
strange  and  ungraceful  does  reality  appear  when  enveloped  in 
the  flimsy  robe  of  fiction.  In  the  character  of  Ali  Pasha,  the 
case  is  not,  perhaps,  so  difficult.  There  is  so  much  of  ro- 
mance in  the  character  of  the  man,  the  scene  of  his  actions 
is  so  little  known,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  so  associated 
with  fiction,  that  we  can  the  more  easily  get  rid  of  reality,  and 
imagine  the  story  itself,  and  the  personages  which  it  involves, 
to  have  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  perhaps  not  to  have  lived 
at  all.  From  these  and  otlier  circumstances,  we  find  in  Phro- 
syne  the  rare  combination  of  reality  with  the  ornaments  of 
fiction,  and  of  truth  with  the  interest  of  romance. 

Alashtar,  the  second  tale  in  the  publication  before  us,  is  in- 
tended to  exhibit  a  poetical  view  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  Arabs.  It  opens  with  a  spirited  address  to  the  children  of 
ancient  Ishmael. 

"  Children  of  Ishmael!  to  realms  confin'd 

Where  sternly  nature  frowns  throughout  the  year, 

Unfetter'd  sands,  that  mount  before  the  wind, 
Plains  ever  wild,  and  valleys  ever  drear, 
Where  Spring's  unwilling  footsteps  scarce  appear ; 

For 
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For  you  no  harvests  rise,  no  vintage  grows, 

No  shadowy  groves  the  sultry  noon  to  cheer  ; 
Nor  blooms  the  painted  pink  or  scented  rose ; 
But  all  around  is  waste,  and  desolate  repose  V     P.  53. 

The  second  stanza  con'ains  nothing  remarkable,  except  as  it 
gives  birth  to  the  idea  which  is  so  beautifully  amplified  in  the 
third. 

"  As  bounteously  the  dews  of  bliss  descend 

On  the  lone  Desert,  as  on  Tempe's  vale  : 
True  joys  are  of  the  soul — on  mind  depend, 

Nor  influence  own  of  scene,  or  veering  gale. 
■    The  sons  of  Greece  tell  sorrow's  bitter  tale 
Beside  the  rill,' beneath  the  spreading  tree; 

In  citron  groves  the  Grecian  maids  bewail ; 
While  speeds  o'er  sands  the  Arab  blest  and  free, 
And  loves  his  native  home — the  home  of  Liberty."     P.  54* 

The   story  of  the  tale  is    sufficiently   simple.     Alashtar  the 
chief  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  Ad,  had  lost  a  brother,  who  fell  by  th« 
hands  of  Mohareb,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Saad.     Mohareb 
had  long  been  enamoured  of  the  charms  of  an  Arabian  maid,  who 
was  given  by  her  parents,  to  the  brother  of  Alashtar  in  preference  to 
himself.  Excited  by  jealousy,  he  laid  wait  for  his  happier  rival  on 
the  day  of  his  marriage,  put  him  to  the  sword,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  his  bride.     Alashtar,   burning  with   revenge   for 
the  injury  offered  both  to  his  tribe  and  to  himself,  had   pursued 
Mohareb,  but  in  vain  :   till  repeatedly  foiled  in  his  object,  he  had 
contracted  an  habitual  gloom.   His  followers,  in  the  mean  time, 
are  enraged  that  he  refuses  to  avenge  the  outrage  upon  the  tribe 
to  which  Mohareb  belonged  ;  but  he  treasures  up  his  anger  for 
the  author  of  the  injury.     He  is  thus  defended  by  Hassan,  the 
eldest  of  the  land. 

H  *  When  he,  beneath  whose  arm  that  brother  fell, 

Escaping  fled,  o'er  wide  Arabia's  reign 
Flew  not  Alashtar,  crossing  hill  and  dell, 

The  stranger's  land,  the  desert's  boundless  plain, 

Tracing  each  course,  th*  assassin's  track  to  gain  i 
And,  if  he  fail'd  to  find  the  latent  foe, 

Shall  not  his  look  of  agony  and  pain, 
Years  of  regret  and  endless  length  of  woe, 
Disarm  the  stern  reproof,  and  lay  detraction  low  ?  - 

"  *  Alashtar  smiles  no  longer  ;  still  his  soul, 
Wounded  and  pierc'd,  not  harden'd,  by  despair, 

Relaxing,  bows  to  Nature's  soft  control ; 

Whether  he  hears  the  stranger-suppliant's  prayer, 
Or  on  the  tents  of  Ad  bestows  his  care. 

And 
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And  still,  when  battle  gives  a  pause  from  thought, 

Rises  he  not  as  lion  from  liis  lair  ? 
What  sword  like  his  with  might  and  fury  fraught  ? 
Had  yonder  spoil  been  won,  unless  Alashtar  fought  V  " 

P.  60. 

But  we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  the  hero,  though  we 
fear  he  will  not  be  quite  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  ladies  as 
the  hero  of  Lord  Byron,  who  has  of  late  appeared  in  so  many 
different  dresses:  inasmuch  as  (though  a  little  in  the  dumps  it  is 
true)  he  neither  frets  nor  frowns,  nor  sulks,  nor  scowls,  nor 
talks  one-half  so  much  about  himself  as  the  romantic  Mungo 
of  the  noble  Lord.  Notwithstanding  all  these  dreadful  deficien- 
cies, we  must  make  him  acquainted  with  our  readers,  and  we 
cannot  better  effect  our  purpose  than  in  the  following  stanzas ; 
the  first  of  which,  where  Alashtar  compares  the  roving  hordes 
of  the  Arabs  with  the  luxury  of  the  Syrian  cities,  is  extremely 
beautiful. 

"  *  Fair  is  the  Syrian  Queen— our  comrades  there 

Will  view  the  gushing  stream,  the  verdant  grove, 
The  halls  where  dashing  fountains  cool  the  air, 

The  thrones  of  ease,  of  luxury,  and  love  ; 

But  who  within  that  magic  circle  move  ? 
Not  men,  but  trembling  slaves  ;  the  Desert's  horde 

Scorn  the  green  arbour  of  the  captive  dove ; 
These  sands  their  choice,  secur'd  by  freedom's  sword, 
Where  victor  never  trod,  nor  sway'd  a  tyrant  lord. 

"  *  Yes  !  in  the  glist'ning  eyes  that  sparkle  round, 

I  read  th'  assenting  spirit  I  revere  ; 
Thron'd  on  the  Desert's  stern  unconquer'd  ground, 

Reign  Ishmael's  children,  yet  unknown  to  fear, 

Here  blest  with  freedom's  good,  and  only  here — 
All,  all,  save  one,  content' the  darksome  cloud, 

That  for  a  space  had  seem'd  to  disappear, 
Now  wrapt  Alashtar's  brow  in  wonted  shroud; 
Lost  in  his  secret  thoughts,  he  saw  nor  tents  nor  crowd. 

•'  '  Alas!'  (cried  Hassan,)  *  are  the  children  blest 
Who  read  that  anguish  in  the  father's  face  ? 

Oh  !  son  of  Sorab  !  Allah  grant  thee  rest !' — 
•  MoiiAiusB  lives  1  then  shall  the  world's  wide  space 
For  scora'd  Alashtar  yield  a  resting-place? 

Oh  !  might  th'  assassin's  dark  retreat  be  known, 
Might  thirsty  vengeance  drink  !  Eternal  grace  1 

Give  me  to  hear  MohaReb's  dying  moan, 

And  be  that1  parting  sigh  succeeded  by  my  own  !     t 

"  '  Agib  !  my  brother!  years  have  circled  round, 
Since  thou  hast  fill'd  thy  cold  and  bloody  grave, 

Nor 
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Kor  yet  thy  restless  shade  has  quiet  found. 
Nightly  before  my  tent  I  see  thee  wave. 
Thy  crimson'd  vest — "  Oh  !  impotent  to  save 

How  long,'*  thou  criest,  "  his  arm  shall  vengeance  stay  I 
Alashtar  !  rise  !  draw  forth  the  tardy  glaive  ! 

Remember  Agib  !"  years  have  roll'd  away, 

Yet  nightly  speaks  the  voice,  and  chides  the  base  delay. 

"  '  Shame  is  on  Sorab's  race ! — Ye  dews  of  heav'n 

Fall  not  where'er  conceal'd  the  assassin  lies ! 
Withhold,  oh  Earth  !  thy  fruits;  in  fury  driven, 

Rise  from  thy  fiery  bed,  Simoom,  arise  ! 

And  cross  his  blasted  way — turn  flame,  ye  skies, 
That  give  Mohareb  breath  !' The  circle  near 

Watch'd  the  wild  flashing  of  Alasiitar's  eyes, 
And  started  at  the  voice  they  paus'd  to  hear  ; 
E'en  Daiiak's  soul  was  struck,  and  own'd  a  sense  of  fear." 

P.G2. 


The  bell  of  a  distant  camel  is  now  heard.  A  stranger  is 
brought  in,  who  had  been  discovered  by  a  part  of  the  tribe 
wounded  and  alone.     According  to  the  laws  of  Arab  hospitality 

"  The  guest  became  a  friend,  a  comrade  of  their  own.'' 

The  second  Canto  opens  with  an  address  to  Charity,  which,, 
as  we  cannot  allow  with  our  Poet,  ttwt c<  Charity  inhabits  the 
deserts  of  the  wilds  alone,"  we  Shall  pass  over.  Chanty  shuns 
indeed  the  haunts  of  fashionable  life,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  than  the 
selfish  apathy  engendered  by  a  round  of  continued  dissipation. 
But  we  never  can  allow  that  Charity  shuns  "  the  haunts  of 
science  and  of  art;"  and  we  are  assured,  that  our  Poet  himself 
would  change  his  ophior\,  could  he  witness  the  proceedings  of 
the  numberless  scientific  institutions,  which  our  vast  metropolis 
exhibits,  for  the  alleviation  of  every  species  of  human  misery, 
both  physical  and  moral.  But  it  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to 
restrain  a  poet,  especially  on  Arab  ground,  within  the  confines 
ot  reality  ;  so  let  us  proceed  to  Alashtar,  whom  we  tind  attend- 
ing the  couch  of  the  stranger,  who  in  relalmg  his  history,  disco- 
vers himself  to  be  the  very  man,  for  whose  life  Alashtar  had  so 
long  sQught  in  vain. 

"  Like  palm-tree,  bent  beneath  the  wintry  wind, 

Trembled  Aiashtar's  form— for  wild' and  dread 
The  rushing  thoughts,  the  horrors  undemrd, 
"Wek'd  by  the  stranger's   words,  that    flash'd  across   his 

EOTd, 

*'  Silent 
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"  Silent  he  stood,  for  speech  refus'd  to  flow  ; 

At  length  fierce  struggles  way  for  utt'rance  found? ; 
Yet  scarce  he  said,  in  hurried  voice  and  low, 

*  Stranger,  reveal  thy  name.' — '  On  Arab  ground1 

'Twas  once  Mohareb  !' — At  the  hafced  sound, 
The  fatal  hinge  of  all  his  destinies', 

Like  one  transfix'd  by  sudden  mortal  woundy 
Alashtar  started  back  ;  before  his  eyes. 
The  object  of  his  search,  the  hidden  serpent  lies  ! 

"  Wond'ring  Mohareb  saw  the  troubled  mien,: 
The  pale  and  quiv'ring  lip,  the  redden'd  eye  ; 

And,  '  thus,'  he  cried,  '  i«-  mild  compassion  seen  C 
Is  this  the  look  of  promised  sympathy  I' 
Wild,  bursting  forth  the  phrenzied  Chief's  reply 

fitruck  on  his  soul.     '  Oh  !  ting'd  with  bloody  stain  ; 
Oh  !  thou  who  badst  thy  hapless  rival  die  ; 

Expect  not  now  compassion's  meed  to  gain, 

Alashtar  at  thy  side:  the  brother  of  the  slain!* 

"  Sprung  from  his  couch,  as  if  without  an  ill, 
Mohareb  (gush'd  his  op'ning  wounds  anew)  ; 

*  Amongst  the  sons  of  Ad  ?  no — distant  still 
The  unforgotten  border-line  they  drew — 
These  the  avoided  tents  ? — the  hostile  crew  ?— 

Alashtar,  thou  ?' — '  The  sons  of  Ad  are  here. 
On  scent  of  prey,  from  distant  home  we  flew ; 

And  Agib's  name,  resounded  in  thine  ear, 

Shall  dissipate  the  doubt,  and  prove  th'  Avenger  near.' ' 

"  Now  (for  ALASHTAR'sphrenzy,  heard  without, 

Through  all  the  camp  had  scattered  swift  dismay) 
Rush'd  to  their  Emir's  tent  the  Arab  rout, 

*  Behold  Mohareb  !'  triumph's  lurid  ray 

Illum'deach  face,  as  wonder  sunk  away. 
Mov'd  by  remembrance  of  Alashtar's  woe, 

'  Revenge  ;*  the  voices  clamour 'd,  '  smite  and  slay  ;* 
Fierce  Daran's  voice  provok'd  the  righteous  blow, 
{  Now  take  our  Chief  his  due ;  the  life-blood  of  his  £oe  ;s 

"  Pale  from  hi3  recent  wound,  but  undeprest, 

Mohareb  stood  with  lifted  front  elate  ; 
The  lion  thus,  whom  hunters  close  invest, 

Glares  on  the  circling  host;  and  '  welcome,  fate  !* 

He  cried  ;  «  Al-ashtau  !  flesh  the  steel  of  hate  ! 
Yet,  ere  I  fall,  that  never  brand  of  shame  '  " 

Oh  one  of  Saad's  free-born  race  ma)'  wait," 
Mark,  that  himself  to  save  from  vengeful  aimk 
Mohareb  never  fled,  or  veilM  his  father's  name. 
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**■  \  At  Zeixkb's  prayer,  with  Zeixeb's  self  he  fled, 
oeduc'd  and  won  by  timid  beauty's  tear, 

Who,  liad  he  for  himself  alone  to  dread, 

Had  met  thee  hand  to  hand,-  and  spear1  to  spear, 
And  then  defied  thee,  as  he  braves  thee  here.' 

Flew  to  his  sword  AjjASHTAr'b  eager  hand, 
And  seemM  Moha  reb's  fated  moment  near  ; 

But,  potent  still  his  fury  to  command, 

Alashtak  slow  replae'd  the  half  unsheathed  brand, 

"  *  MorttREE  !  for  revolving  }rears,'  he  cried, 

'  Alasiita  r's  soul  has  long'd  to  meet  his  i'oe. 
In  search  of  thee,  he  travers'd  regions  wide, 

The  plains  of  flame,  the  distant  heights  of  snow  ; 

And  now  this  sword  might  give  the  final  blow* 
But  thou  hast  shar'd  ray  tent  — a  man  distrest  — 

And  therefore  safe:   e'en  vengeance  must  forego 
His  bloody  right,  the  steel  of  hate  must  rest ; 
Sacred  the  stranger's  claim — secure  AlasHI ar's  guest !'  M 

P.  73. 

After  this  sacrifice  to  the  laws  of  Arabian  hospitality,  Alash- 
tar  warns  Mohareb,  that  after  three  moons  he  should  renew 
Ids  ttiirst  for  vengeance.  Moliareb  departs.  As  the  lines  which 
follow,  mark  with  peculiar  beauty  the  principal  features  of  an 
Arabian  pilgrimage,  we  shall  willingly  extract  them. 

"  Nor  long  or  ere,  refresh 'd  and  freed  from  pain, 

Mohareb,  not  alone,  began  his  way  ; 
Then  struck  the  band  their  tents;  then  mov'd   again 

The  joyous  troop,  impatient  of  delay  ; 

The  shout  of  pleasure  hail'd  the  parting  day. 
Sagacious  of  the  path  where,  vast  and  wide, 

Trackless  as  Ocean's  breast  the  Desert  lay, 
Onward  they  sped  ;  at  night  their  ruling  guide 
As  erst  to  seaman's  course,  the  starry  host  supplied* 

**  How  fair  is  night  to  Arab  rover's  eyes ! 

What  though  alone  the  dreary  waste  he  dare, 
Companion'd  still  he  feels,  so  gemm'd  the  skie3 

With  myriad  habitants,  that,  sparkling  there, 

Discomfit  darkness,  maiding  ah  the  air 
One  living  blaze  :  nor  cloud  nor  vapour  chill 

Obscures  the  azure  vault ;  but  harmless  flare 
The  meteor  lights  that  seem  to  rove  at  will — 
Oh  !  fair  is  eastern  night ;  so  cud,  so  bright,  so  still, 

«'  Three  days  the  band  advane'd  ;  a  fearful  sign 
The  fourth  reveal'd — th'  horizon,  thick  and  red, 

Announc'd  the  Desert's  storm — the  wrath  divine 

Sounds  in  the  blast,  and  fierce  and  dark,  and  dread, 
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The  rushing  progress  of  the  tempest  sped ; 
Heap'd  into  waves,  the  sandy  ocean,  riven, 

Tumbles  convuls'd,  and  rises  from  its  bed — 
The  Desert  moves  ;  and,  lash'd  by  winds  of  heav'n, 
A  curtain  dark  of  death  across  the  wild  is  driven. 

"  Trembling  the  band  survey'd  the  storm's  advance— 
Alashtar  trembled  not ;  but  gazing  round, 

Fix'd  on  the  cloud  a  wild,  indignant  glance : 

*  Comes  then  destruction  when  the  foe  is  found  ? — 
Shall  vengeance  fail  ?'  he  cried,  ■  nor  mortal  wound: 

Kepay  Mohaiieb  ?'  but  the  written  doom 
Decreed  not  this  Alashtar's  vital  bound  : 

The  veering  tempest  turn'd  the  coming  gloom, 

And  bore  to  other  plains  the  army's  sandy  tomb. 

'•'  Rescued  from  fate,  the  scarce  recover'd  train 
Beneath  the  sun  advane'd  ;  but  soon  descried 

A  palmy  island  rising  from  the  plain  : 

Arriv'd  at  length,  the  Desert's  secret  tide 
They  found,  to  all  but  Arab  eyes  denied. 

The  tents  are  pitch'd  ;  they  chas'd  the  thoughts  of  fear; 
And,  hunger's  dictates  briefly  satisfied, 

The  social  ring  they  form,  and  pause  to  hear 

Tradition's  oral  tale,  to  Arab  circle  dear. 

Again  they  mov'd,  or  ere  the  East  was  red, 
And  left  the  level  sand — the  morning's  light 

Reveal'd  the  rocks,  the  toiling  camel's  dread. 
But  here,  though  hill  and  dell  arose  to  sight, 
Still  mourn'd  the  region,  curst  by  nature's  blight ; 

Stern  desolation's  standard,  still  unfurPd, 

Shadow'd  each  stony  vale  and  barren  height — 

It  seem'd  as  refluent  ocean,  backward  curl'd, 

Had  ceded  to  mankind  a  new  and  dreary  world."    P.  79- 

They  reach  at  length  the  encampment  of  the  tribe  of  A»,. 
amidst  the  rocks  of  Arabia  Petraeu. 

The  third  Canto  introduces  us  to  another  personage,  Zora, 
the  sister  of  Alashtar,  who  was  content  to  resign  the  marriage 
state,  to  sooth  and  attend  upon  her  brother.  The  domestic 
scenes,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  which  ensue,  and  their  meeting 
at  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Agib,  are  all  well  pom  trayed.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months,  Alashtar,  according  to  his  promise- 
seeks  Mohareb,  but  he  is  not  to  be  found.  Goaded  by  the 
spirit  of  disappointed  vengeance,  Alashtar  departs,  with  a  vow  that 
he  would  not  return  until  he  had  dyed  his  spear  with  the  blood 
«f  his  ':••!•'(.■;, 

"  Alashtar 
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t(  Alashtar  saw  them  come,  nor  stay'd,  nor  spoke, 

Reckless  of  friend  or  foe  :  the  faithful  band 
Observ'd  his  course  aloof,  nor  silence  broke. 

The  sun  shot  level  on  the  burning  sand; 
But  Shame's  severer  flame,  and  hotter  brand, 
Smote  on  Alasiitar's  breast,  and  urg'd  his  speed. 

He  sought  beneath  no  shading  rock  to  stand ; 
He  past  the  well,  nor  would  its  treasures  heed, 
Tho'  parch'd  his  fever'd  lip,  and  faint  his  panting  steed. 

"  AH,  all  was  hush'd  beneath  the  blazing  sky; 

The  very  lizard  fled  (he  scorching  gleam  : — 
Sudden,  a  distant  troop  the  band  descry ; 

N'or  less  in  desperate  haste  the  strangers  seem ; 

Nor  less  regardless  of  the  noon-tide  beam  — 
They  come — by  whom,  what  chieftain,  are  they  led  ? 

Does  fortune  smile,  or  does  Alashta:i  dream  ? 
Near  and  more  near  the  rapid  horsemen  sped — 
Lo  !  Saab's  eager  sons — Mohareb  at  their  head  ! 

(!  Red  flash 'd  the  lightning  from  Alaseitar's  eyes— - 

As  famish'd  lion  from  his  dreaded  lair, 
Forward  th'  Avenger  springs,  and  distant  cries — 

*  Coward,  well  met — behold  thee  in  the  snare 

Thou  sought'st  to  shun  -now  tremble,  now  despair, 
Not  flight  itself  can  baffle  vengeance  more.' 

The  foe  rush'd  on — *  that  sword  I  come  to  dare; 
(Nor  shame  nor  terror  on  his  brow  he  wore  ;) 
Thy  vengeance  I  defy — nor  sought  to  shun  before.' 

"  '  Oh  !  false  as  base  !'  in  fury  and  disdain, 

Alashtar  cried;  but  check'd  his  fierce  career; 

'  What  new  device  shall  screen  thy  fame  again  ? 
Speak,  and  be  brief.'  "     P.  97. 

Mohareb  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  another  tribe,  nor  was 
he  released  till  the  camels,  bearing  his  ransom,  could  arrive. 
Alashtar  and  Mohareb  now  engage  ;  Alashtar  is  the  conqueror, 
and  Mohareb  expires  before  him ;  he  does  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  victory  ;  for,  mortally  wounded  himself  in  the  contest* 
he  sees  his  adversary  expire — and  is  no  more. 

In  this,  as  in  the  previous  tale,  Mr.  G.  Knight,  has  been 
very  successful  iu  embodying  in  his  Poem  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  the  race  he  would  describe.  The  imagery,  the  allusions, 
the  language,  is  perfectly  Arabian,  to  a  degree  of  fidelity  in- 
deed, which  a  residence  in  the  country  itself  could  only  impart. 

From  the  long  extracts  which  we  have  made,  our  readers  will 
foe  enabled  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  poetry. 
The  versification  is  even  and  flowing,  the  language  is  correct 
and  classical,  with  fewer  modernisms  either  of  the  Scott  or  By. 
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1  on  breed,  than  in  any  poetry  which  hay  lately  appeared.  Though 
by  no  means  too  long  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  are  one  or  two 
parts  in  both  poems  that  might  have  been  shortened  wiih  ad- 
vantage :  especially  the  parting  scene  between  Phrosyne  and 
Demo,  in  the  former,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  Canto  in 
the  latter.  Of  these  poems  we  can  faiily  say,  that  they  contain 
little  to  be  censured,  much  to  be  commended.  We  are  espe- 
cially pleased  to  see  the  revival  of  a  chaste  and  classical  taste, 
which  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  Kuight  will  be  impioved  and 
strengthened,  we  trust,  in  every  SHbsetjuent  production. 

The  ear,  however,  which  has  been  accustomed  to  ancient 
Greek,  will  start  a  little  at  the  quantity  of  Phrosyne  ;  being 
accustomed,  if  not  to  the  word  itself,  at  least  ,to  all  Us  com- 
pounds, with  their  penultinia  short  as  Eutppoouw,  Sec.  They 
must  not,  however,  accuse  the  taste  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  but 
must  remember  that,  with  the  modern  Greeks,  quantity  follows 
accent;  and  that  as  in  Qpoauw  the  accent  is  on  the  penultinia, 
the  quantity  of  the  syllable  is  necessarily  long.  And  as  the  poem 
is  written  with  reference  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  modern 
Greece,  we  think  our  poet  correct  in  preferring  the  present  to 
the  former  pronunciation,  though  it  be  at  the  expence  of  his  bet- 
ter classical  taste. 


Art.  V.  Harrington,  a  Tale:  and  Ormond,  a  Tale.  Bj/ 
Maria  Edgeccor/h.  Autlior  of  Comic  Dramas,  Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life,  $)C  S;c.  In  three  Vols.  12mo.  21s. 
Hunter.     1817.  » 

1  HERE  are  few  of  those  who  write  for  the  amusement  of  the 
publ.c,  who  in  their  publications,  display  more  extraordinary 
inequalities  than  Miss  Edgeworth.  Jn  the  same  series  we  find 
tales  of  a  character  so  different,  that  we  could  scarcely  have 
believed  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 

This  remark  cannot  be  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  which  contain  two  separate  tales ;  the  one 
entitled,  Harrington,  the  other  Ormond.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  rambling,  dull,  and  awkward  narrative,  clumsy  in  its  contrivance, 
silly  in  its  sentiment,  and  overcharged  in  its  characters :  with  just 
interest  enough  to  fix  the  attention  of  a  novel-reading  Miss,  and 
just  absurdity  enough  to  provoke  the  muscles  of  a  laughing 
school-boy. 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  Mr.  Harrington,  had  been  in  his  nur- 
sery so  terrified  with  the  threats  of  the  waiting  maid  to  call  in  the 
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*"  old  Jew,"  tp  little  master,  when  he  was  fractious,  that  the 
child  was  seized  with  convulsions  even  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
cloalhsman.  This  aversion  grows  up  with  him  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  "till  he  gets  to  school ;  he  then  appears  to  turn 
as  warm  an  admirer  of  the  Israelitish  tribe,  which  continues 
with  him  to  manhood.  After  he  is  grown  up,  he  sees  a  young 
lady  at  the  play,  with  whom  lie  is  much  struck  :  she  proves  to  be 
the  daughur  of  a  rich  Spanish  Jew,  who  is  of  course  a  model 
of  pei 'lection.  In  his  love  to  the  daughter,  however,  he  linds  a 
rival  in  a  school-fellow*  Lord  Mowbray,  who  endeavours  to 
persuade  the  father,  that  Harrington  is  afflict"  d  Willi  fits  of  tem.- 
porary  insanity.  Tins  plot  to  ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  father 
and  daughter,  is  discovered  by  Harrington's  old  nurse;  the  rival 
is  dispatched,  and  Harrington  is  united  to  nisi  beloved;  who 
turns  out  to  be  not  a  Jewess,  but  a  Christian,  her  mother  having 
been  of  that  persuasion,  as  we  suppose  .Miss  Edgeworth  would 
term  it. 

It  appears  that  this  aforesaid  tale  was  written  as  an  amende 
honorable  to  the  Jewish  nation,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  Miss  K.dgeworth  from  an  American  Jewess,  com- 
plaining of  the  illiberalify  with  which  that  sect  had  been  treated 
in  some  former  work  of  our  authoress.  We  heartily  wish  that  this 
American  Jewess  would  herself  have  undertaken  the  defence  of 
her  nation,  as  she  would  at  least  have  understood  the  character 
of  those,  whose  cause  she  would  advocate,  better  than  their  pre- 
sent patroness.  In  Cumberland's  comedy,  there  was  some 
originality;  in  Miss  Edgeworth'a  tale  there  is  none ;  excepting 
some  of  the  happy  anachronisms  which  it  displays;  such  as  the 
"  silver  toned  Barry,"  playing  Romeo  in  1780;  some  time  after 
the  iifojesaid  silver*- toned  gentleman  had  quitted,  as  we  believe, 
the  stage  of  life,  certainly  a  very  long  time  after  he  had  quitted 
the  stage  of  Co  vent-garden. 

As  we  find  but  little  that  would  amuse  our  readers  in  the 
shape  of  an  extract,  we  shall  lay  Harrington  aside,  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Ormond.  This  is  indeed  a  tale  of  quite 
another  cast.  Though  not  quite  equal  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  still 
a  most  entertaining  and  pieasing  production.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Ireland.  This  is  perhaps  the  secret  cf  its  excellence,  hi 
pourtraying  the  Irish  character,  Miss  Kdgeworth  is  working  with 
colours,  the  values  of  which  she  well  understands.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  single  Irishman,  that  she  so  much  excels  as  in  the 
group.  The  beauty  and  the  spirit  of  the  piece  appear  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  which  it  exhibits.  Miss  Ldgeworth 
understands  the  Irish  character  in  every  stage  and  lank  of  hie  in 
which  it  can  be  placed.  From  the  palace  to  the  hut,  her  por- 
traits display  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  colouring;  whether  it 
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be  statesman  <n-  peasant,  countess  or  cabin  girl,  all  is  nature,  a! I 
is  vivacity,  all  is  life. 

T!ih  (ale  opens  with  a  scene  at  Castle  Hermitage,  the  Seat  of 
Sir  Ulick  O'Shane: 

"  '  What !  no  music,  no  dancing  at  Castle  Hermitage  to  night; 
and  all  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  formal  circle,  petrifying  into  perfect 
statues,'  cried  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by  what  he 
called  his  rear-guard,  veterans  of  the  old  school  of  good  fellows, 
who  at  those  times  m  Ireland,  times  long  since  past,  deemed  it 
essential  to  health,  happiness,  and  manly  character,  to  swallow,  and 
shew  themselves  able  to  stand  after  swallowing,  a  certain  number 
of  bottles  of  claret  per  day  or  night. 

"  '  Now  then,'  continued  Sir  Ulick,  *  of  all  the  figures  in  nature 
or  art,  the  formal  circle  is  universally  the  most  obnoxious  to  con- 
versation, and,  to  me,  the  most  formidable ;  all  my  faculties  are 
spell  bound — here  I  am  like  a  bird  in  a  circle  of  chalk  that  dare 
i  r)t  move  so  much  as  its  head  or  its  eyes,  and  can't,  for  the  life  of 
h,  take  to  its  legs.' 

:    A  titter  ran  round  that  part  of  the  circle  where  the  young 
!3  sat — Sir  Ulick  was  a  favourite  with  them,  and  they  rejoiced 
•  came  among  them;  because,   as  they  observed,  {  he   al- 
s  said  something  pleasant,  or  set  something  pleasant  a-going.' 

u  '  Lady  O'Shane,  for  mercy's  sake,  let  us  have  no  more  of 
these  permanent  sittings  at  Castle  Hermitage,  my  dear — ' 

"  '  Sir  Ulick,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  pos- 
sible,' replied  Lady  O'Shane,  '  to  have  no  more  permanent  sittings 
at  Castle  Hermitage,  but  when  gentlemen  are  at  their  bottle,  I 
really  don't  know  what  the  ladies  can  do  but  sit  in  a  circle.' 

"  '  Can't  they  dance  in  a  circle,  or  any  way — or  have  not  they 
an  elegant  resource  in  their  music;  there's  many  here  who,  to 
my  knowledge,  can  caper  as  well  as  they  modulate,'  said  Sir  Ulick, 
'  to  say  nothing  of  cards  for  those  that  like  them.' 

"  '  Lady  Annaly  does  not  like  cards,'  said  Lady  O'Shane,  '  and 
I  could  not  ask  any  of  these  young  ladies  to  waste  their  breath,  and 
their  execution,  singing  and  playing  before  the  gentlemen  came 
out.' 

"  '  These  young  ladies  would  not,  I'm  sure,  do  us  old  fellows 
the  honour  of  waiting  for  us ;  and  the  young  beaux  deserted  to 
your  tea  table  a  long  hour  ago — so  why  you  have  not  been  dancing 
is  a  mystery  beyond  my  comprehension.' 

"  '  Tea  or  coffee,  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  for  the  third  time  of  ask- 
ing ?'  cried  a  sharp  female  voice  from  the  remote  tea  table. 

"  '  Wouldn't  you  swear  to  that  being  the  voice  of  a  presby- 
terian  V  whispered  Sir  Ulick,  over  his  shoulder,  to  the  curate : 
then  aloud  he  replied  to  the  lady,  '  Miss  Black,  you  are  three 
times  too  obliging. — Neither  tea  nor  coffee  I'll  take  from  you  to- 
night, I  thank  you  kindly.' 

"  '  Fortunate 
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•  *{  «  .Fortunate  for  yourself,  Sir — for  both  are  as  cold  as  stones, 
—and  no  wonder !'  said  Miss  Black. 

"  '  No  wonder!'  echoed  Lady  O'Shane,  looking  at  her  watch, 
and  sending  forth  an  ostentatious  sigh. 

"  '  What  o'clock  is  it  by  your  ladyship  ?'  %jked  Miss  Black, 
'  I  have  a  notion  it's  tremendously  late.' 

"  '  No  matter — we  are  not  pinned  to  hours  in  this  house,  Miss 
Black,'  said  Sir  Ulick,  walking  up  to  the  tea  table,  and  giving  her 
a  look,  which  said  as  plainly  as  look  could  say — '  You  had  better 
be  quiet.' 

"  Lady  O'Shane  followed  her  husband,  and  putting  her  arm 
within  his,  began  to  say  something  in  a  fondling  tone,  and  in  a 
most  conciliatory  manner  she  went  on  talking  to  him  far  some  mo- 
ments.—  He  looked  absent,  and  replied  coldly. 

"  *  I'll  take  a  cup  of  coffee  from  you  now,  Miss  Black,'  said  he, 
drawing  away  his  arm  from  his  wife,  who  looked  much  mortified. 

"  '  We  are  too  long,  Lady  O'Shane,'  added  lie,  '  standing  here 
like  lovers,  talking  to  no  one  but  ourselves — awkward  in  company  !' 

"  '  Like  lovers — '  the  sound  pleased  poor  Lady  O'Shane's  ear, 
and  she  smiled  for  the  first  time  this  night, — Lady  O  Shane  was 
perhaps  the  last  woman  in  the  room,  whom  a  stranger  would  have 
guessed  to  be  Sir  Ulick's  wife. 

"  He  was  a  fine  gallant  off-hand  looking  Irishman,  with  some- 
thing of  dash  in  his  tone  and  air,  which  at  first  view  might  lead  a 
common  observer  to  pronounce  him  to  be  vulgar ;  but  at  five 
minutes  after  sight,  a  good  judge  of  men  and  manners  would  have 
discovered  in  him  the  power  of  assuming  whatever  manner  he 
chose,  from  the  audacity  of  the  callous  profligate  to  the  deference 
of  the  accomplished  courtier — the  capability  of  adopting  his  con- 
versation to  his  company  and  his  views,  whether  his  object  were  'to 
set  the  senseless  table  in  a  roar,'  or  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
delicate  female  heart. — Of  this  latter  power,  his  age  had  diminished, 
but  not  destroyed  the  influence.  The  fame  of  former  conquests 
still  operated  in  his  favour,  though  he  had  long  since  passed  his 
splendid  meridian  of  gallantry. 

"  While  Sir  Ulick  is  drinking  his  cup  of  cold  coffee,  we  may 
look  back  a  little  into  his  family  history.  To  go  no  further  than 
his  legitimate  loves,  he  had  successively  won  three  wives,  who  had 
each,  in  their  turn,  been  desperately  enamoured.  The  first  he 
loved  and  married  imprudently,  for  love,  at  seventeen. — The  second 
he  admired,,  and  married  prudently,  for  ambition,  at  thirty. — The 
third  he  hated,  but  marrried  from  necessity,  for  money,  at  five 
and  forty.  The  first  wife,  Miss  Annaly,  after  ten  years  martyr- 
dom of  the  heart,  sunk,  childless,  a  victim,  it  was  said,  to  love  and 
jealousy. — The  second  wife,  Lady  Theodosia,  struggled  stoutly  for 
power,  backed  by  strong  and  high  connexions  ;  having,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  being  a  mother,  and  mother  of  an  only  son  and 
heir,  the  representative  of  a  father  in  whom  ambition  had,  by  this 
time,  become  the  ruling  passion ;  the  Lady  Theodosia  stood  her 

ground, 
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ground,  wrangling  and  wrestling  through  a  fourteen  years  wedlock, 
till  at  last,  to  Sir  Click's  great  relief,  not  to  say  joy,  her  ladyship 
was  carried  off  by  a  bad  fever,  or  a  worse  apothecary. —  His  present 
lady,  formerly  Mrs.  Scraggs,  a  London  widow,  of  very  large  for- 
tune, happened  to  see  Sir  Ulick  when  he  went  to  present  some 
address,  or  settle  some  point  between  the  English  and  Irish  govern- 
ment: — he  was  in  deep  mourning  at  the  time,  and  the  widow 
pitied  him  very  much.  But  she  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  he 
would  ever  have  suspected  could  like  him — she  was  a  strict  pat- 
tern lady,  severe  on  the  times,  and  not  unfrequently  lecturing 
young  men  gratis.  Now  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  was  a  sinner,  how 
then  could  be  please  a  saint?  He  did,  however — but  the  saint  did 
not  please  him — though  she  set  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  soul, 
and  in  her  own  person  relaxed,  to  please  his  taste,  even  to  the 
wearing  of  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  and  false  hair,  and  false  eye- 
brows, and  all  the  falsifications  which  the  setters  up  could  furnish. 
But  after  she  had  purchased  all  of  youth  which  age  can  purchase 
for  money,  it  would  not  do  —  The  Widow  Scraggs  might,  with 
her  \  hick  lustre'  eyes,  have  speculated  fpr  ever  jn  vain  upon 
Sir  Ulick,  but  that,  fortunately  for  her  passion,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  Irish  ministry  were  turned  out,  and  an  Irish  canal  burst — 
Sir  Ulick  losing  his  place  by  the  change  of  ministry,  and  one  half  of 
I)is  fortune  by  the  canal,  in  which  it  had  been  sunk,  and  having 
spent  in  schemes  and  splendid  living  more  than  the  other  half,  now, 
in  desperate  misery,  laid  hold  of  the  Widow  Scraggs. — After  a 
nine  days  courtship  she  became  a  bride — and  she  and  her  plum  in 
the  stocks — but  not  her  messuage,  house  and  lands,  in  Kent,  be- 
came the  property  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane.  But  '  love  was  then  the 
lord  of  all'  with  her,  she  was  now  to  accompany  Sir  Ulick  to 
Ireland.  Late  in  life  she  was  carried  to  a  new  country,  and  set 
down  among  a  people  whom  she  had  all  her  previous  days  been 
taught  to  hold  in  contempt  or  aversion ;  she  dreaded  Irish  dis- 
turbances much  and  Irish  dirt  more;  she  was  persuaded  that 
nothing  could  be  right,  good,  or  genteel,  that  was  not  English. 
Her  habits  and  tastes  were  immutably  fixed. — Her  experience  had 
been  confined  to  London  life,  and  in  proportion  as  her  sphere  of 
observation  had  been  contracted,  her  disposition  was  intolerant. 
She  made  no  allowance  for  the  difference  of  opinion,  customs,  and 
situation,  much  less  for  the  faults  or  foibles  of  people  who  were  to 
her  strangers  and  foreigners — Her  ladyship  was  therefore  little 
likely  to  please  or  be  pleased  in  her  new  situation, — her  husband 
was  the  only  individual,  the  only  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 

,;    she  liked  in  Ireland,  —  and  while  she  was  desperately  in  Jove   with 
an  Irishman,  she  disliked   Ireland  and   the  Irish ; — even  the  Irish 

(  talents  and  virtues,  their  wit,  humour,  generosity  of  character,  and 
freedom  of  manner,  were  lost  upon  her, — her  country  neighbours 
were  repelled  by  her  air  of  taciturn  self-sufficiency;  and  she,  "for 
her  part,  declared,  she  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  lived  alone 
at  Castle  Hermitage  with  Sir  Ulick.  But  Sir  Ulick  had  no  notion 
{  4 
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,:,!$£ liyiflg-aione -.with  her,  or- for  any  body.  .  Hjs  habits  were  all 
-.social  jind  convivial — ho  loved  shew  and  .company V  he  had  be&i 
all  his  life  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  all  ranks  of  people  at  Castle 
Hermitage,  from  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  com- 
mander in  chief  for  the  time  being,  to  Tim  the  gauger,  and  honest 
Tom  Kelly,  the  dalko."     P.  1. 

To  this  family  picture  we  must  add  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Or- 
mond Mas  the  son  of  an  early  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  Sir 
Ulick  O'Shane.  His  rather  dying  in  India,  Sir  Ulick  had  bred 
up  the  child,  till  he  became  a  siill  greater  favourite  than  Mar- 
cus,  his  own  son.  The  two  young  men  had  been  across  me 
water  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Shane,  the 
king  of  the  Black  islands,  a  character  with  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently be  better  acquainted.  The  ball  waits  for  their  return,  as 
Sir  Ulick  is  particularly  anxious  that  his  son  should  lead  off  the 
dance  with  Miss  Annaly,  a  relation  of  his  former  wife,  who  in 
the  event  of  her  brother's  death,  which  from  h:3  weak  state  of 
health,  Mas  more  than  probable,  would  become  heir  to  an  im- 
mense fortune.  This  young  lady  Sir  Ulick  intends  for  his  son. 
The  ball  begins,  but  the  young  men  do  not  appear.  They  arrive 
at  last,  after  an  unfortunate  adventure,  in  which  Ormond  had 
severely  wounded  a  man,  with  whom  Marcus  had  disputed  upon 
the  road.  Ormond  had  seized  a  pistol  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
which  he  afterwards  unintentionally  fired.  Ormond,  who  lousr 
jbefore  this  adventure  had  been  no  favourite  with  Lady  O'Shane 
or  her  companion,  is  now  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mur- 
derer. To  restore  peace  in  the  family,  he  determines,  and 
apparently  much  against  the  wish  of  Sir  Ulick,  to  leave  Castle 
Hermitage,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Black  Islands,  where  he 
would  find  a  warm  friend  in  King  Corney,  as  their  proprietor 
was  called.  In  the  mean  time  the  wounded  man,  Moriarty 
.  Carrol, is  attended  night  and  day  by  Ormond.,  and  is  in  a  fairway 
of  recovery.  The  mother  of  Miss  Annaly  surprizes  him  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  Moriarty ;  she  takes 
the  opportunity  of  offering  her  protection,  as  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's,  and  kindles  in  him  a  zeal  to  improve  himself,  which 
in  his  rude  and  uncultivated  mind  he  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced : 

"  Full  of  sudden  zeal  for  his  own  improvement,  Ormond  sat 
down  at  the  foot  ofa  tree,  determined  to  make  a  list  of  all  his  faults, 
and  of  ad  his  good  resolutions  for  the  future. — He  took  out  his 
pencil,  and  began  on  the  back  of  a  letter  the  following  resolutions, 
in  a  sad  scrawling  hand  and  incorrect  style: — Harry  Ormond' $  good, 
resolutions. 

"  Resolved  lst,^— That  I  will  never  drink  more  than  (blank  nwn» 
her  of)  glasses. 

"  Resolved 
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"  Resolved  2dly. —  That  I  will  cure  myself  of  being  passionate. 

"  Resolved  3dly. — That  I  will  never  keep  low  company. 

"  Resolved. — That  I  am  too  fond  of  flattery — women's  especially 
I  like  most. — To  cure  myself  of  that. 

"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  little  gossoon,  with 
a  short  stick  tucked  under  his  arm,  who  came  pattering  on  barefoot 
in  a  kind  of  pace  indescribable  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it — it 
was  something  as  like  walking  or  running  as  chaunting  is  to  saying 
or  singing. 

"  '  The  answer  I  am  from  the  Black  Islands,  Master  Harry, 
and  would  have  been  back  wid  you  afore  nightfall  yesterday,  only 
he — king  Corny — was  at  the  fair  of  Frisky — could  not  write  till  this 
morning  any  way — but  has  his  service  to  ye,  Master  Harry,  will  be. 
in  it  for  ye  by  half  after  two  with  a  bed  and  blanket  for  Moriarty,  he 
bid  me  say  on  account  he  forgot  to  put  it  in  the  note. — In  the  Sally 
Cove  the  boat  will  be  there  aboxv  in  the  big  lough,  forenentthe  spot 
where  the  fir  dale  was  cut  last  seraph  by  them  rogues.' 

"  The  despatch  from  the  king  of  the  Black  Islands  was  then 
produced  i'rorn  the  messenger's  bosom,  and  it  ran  as  follows : 

"  '  Dear  Harry. — What  the  mischief  has  come  over  cousin  Ulick 

to  be  banishing   you  from  Castle   Hermitage  ? But  since  he 

conformed  he  was  never  the  same  man,  especially  since  his  last  mis- 
marriage. —  But  no  use  moralising — he  was  always  too  much  of  a 
courtier  for  me. — Come  you  to  me,  my  dear  boy,  who  is  no  courtier, 
and  you'll  be  received  and  embraced  with  open  arms — was  I  Bria- 
reus  the  same  way. — Bring  Moriartv  Carroll  [if  that's  his  name),  the 
boy  you  shot,  which  has  given  you  so  much  concern — for  which  I 
like  you  the  better — and  honour  that  boy,  who,  living  or  dying, 
forbad  to  prosecute. — Don't  be  surprised  to  see  the  roof  the  way  it 
is  : — since  Tuesday  I  wedged  it  up  bodily  without  stirring  a  stick  : — 
you'll  see  it  from  the  boat,  standing  three  foot  high  above  the  walls, 
waiting  while  I'm  building  up  to  it  -  to  get  attics — which  I  shall 
for  next  to  nothing — by  my  own  contrivance. — Mean  time,  good 
dry  lodging,  as  usual,  for  all  friends  at  the  palace.  He  shall  be 
well  tended  for  you  by  Sheelah  Dunshauglin,  the  mother  of  Betty, 
worth  a  hundred  of  her!  and  we'll  soon  set  him  up  again  with  the 
help  of  such  a  nurse,  as  well  as  ever,  I'll  engage— for  I'm  a  bit  of 
e  doctor,  you  know,  as  well  as  every  thing  else. — But  don't  let  any 
ot'ier  djctor,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  be  coming  after  him  for  your 
]'•  e  —  for  none  ever  gets  a  permit  to  land,  to  my  knowledge,  on  the 
Black  Islands — to  which  I  attribute,  under  Providence,  to  say  no- 
t.i.ug  of  my  own  skill  in  practice,  the  wonderful  preservation  of  my 
p  pie  in  heaJth — that,  and  woodsorrel,  and  another  secret  or  two 
tiot  to  be  committed  to  paper  in  a  hurry — all  which  I  would  not 
nave  written  to  you,  but  am  in  the  gout,  since  four  this  morning, 
1  by  the  foot  fast — else  I'd  not  be  writing,  but  would  have  gone 
ev   -v  inch  of  the  way  ler  you  myself  in  stilt?,  in  lieu  of  sending, 

>ich  is  aii  1  can  now  do,  my  six   oared  boat,  streamers  flying, 
•.  id  piper  playing  like  mad— for  I  would  not  have  vou  be  coming 

like 
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like  a  banished  man,  but  in  all  glory  to  Cornelius  O'Shane,  com- 
monly called  king  Corny — but  no  kin*  for  you,  only  ycur  hearty  old 
friend.' 

"  '  Heaven  bless  Cornelius  O'Shane !'  said  Harry  Ormond  to 
himself,  as  he  finished  this  letter,  '  king  or  no  king,  the  most  warm- 
hearted man  on  earth,  let  the  other  be  who  he  will.' 

"  Then  pressing  the  letter  to  his  heart,  he  put  it  up  carefully, 
and  rising  in  haste,  he  dropped  the  list  of  his  faults. — That  train 
of  associations  was  completely  broken,  and  for  the  present  com- 
pletely forgotten  ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  soon  renewed  at  the  Black 
Islands,  especially  in  the  palace,  where  he  was  now  going  to  take 
up  his  residence.  Moriarty  was  laid  on — what  he  never  laid  before 
— a  feather-bed,  and  was  transported,  with  Ormond,  in  the  six-oared 
boat,  streamers  flying,  and  piper  playing,  across  the  lake  to  the 
islands.  Moriarty's  head  ached  terribly,  but  he  nevertheless  en- 
joyed the  playing  of  the  pipes  in  his  ear,  because  of  the  air  of 
triumph  it  gave  Master  Harry,  to  go  away  in  this  grandeur,  in 
the  face  of  the  country.  King  Corny  ordered  the  discharge  of 
twelve  guns  on  his  landing,  which  popped  one  after  another  glo- 
riously,— the  hospitable  echoes,  as  Moriarty  called  them,  repeating 
the  sound.  A  horse,  decked  with  ribbands,  waited  on  the  shore, 
with  king  Corny's  compliments  for  prince  Harry,  as  the  boy,  who 
held  the  stirrup  for  Ormond  to  mount,  said  he  was  instructed  to 
call  him,  and  to  proclaim  him — '  Prince  Harry'  throughout  the 
island,  which  he  did  by  sound  of  horn,  the  whole  way  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace— very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  horse, 
but  all  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  prince,  who  managed  his  steed 
to  the  admiration  of  the  shouting  ragged  multitude,  and  of  his  ma- 
jesty, who  sat  in  state  in  his  gouty  chair  at  the  palace  door.  He 
had  had  himself  rolled  out  to  welcome  the  coming  guest. 

-  "  '  By  all  that's  princely,'  cried  he,  '  then,  that  young  Harry 
Ormond  was  intended  for  a  prince,  he  sits  a  horse  so  like  myself ; 
and  that  horse  requires  a  master  hand  to  manage  him.' 

"  Ormond  alighted 

"  The  gracious,  cordial,  fatherly  welcome,  with  which  he  was 
received,  delighted  his  heart. 

"  *  Welcome,  prince,  my  adopted  son,  welcome  to  Corny  castle 
— palace,  I  would  have  said,  only  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  post-office,  that  might  take  exceptions,  and  not  be  sending  me 
my  letters  right.  As  I  am  neither  bishop  nor  arch— I  have  in  their 
blind  eyes  or  conceptions  no  right — Lord  help  them  !  —  to  a  tempo- 
ral palace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  come  you  in  with  me,  here  into  the 
big  room — and  see!  there's  the  bed  in  the  corner  for  your  first 
object,  my  boy — your  wounded  chap — And  I'll  visit  his  wound,  and 
fix  it  and  him  the  first  thing  for  ye,  the  minute  he  comes  up.' 

"  His  majesty  pointed  to  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  a  large  apart- 
ment, whose  beautiful  painted  ceiling  and  cornice,  and  fine  chim- 
ney-piece with  caryatides  of  white  marble,  ill  accorded  with  the 

heaps 
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heaps  of  oats  and  corn — the  thrashing  cloth  and  flail  which  lay  oa 
the  floor — 

"  '  It  is  intended  for  a  drawing  room,  understand,'  said  king 
Corny,  '  hut  till  it  is  finished,  I  use  it  for  a  granary  or  a  barn,  when 
it  would  not  be  a  barrack-room  or  hospital,  which  last  is  most  useful 
at  present.' 

"  To  this  hospital  Moriarty  was  carefully  conveyed.  Here,  not- 
withstanding his  gout,  which  affected  only  his  feet,  king  Corny 
dressed  Moriarty's  wound  with  exquisite  tenderness  and  skill ;  for 
he  had  actually  acquired  know1  !ge  a. .J  address  in  many  arts, 
with  which  none  could  have  suspected  him  to  have  been  in  tile  least 
acquainted. 

"  Dinner  was  soon  announced,  which  was  served  up  with  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  profusion  and  carelessness,  as  showed  that  the 
attendants,  who  were  numerous  and  ill  caparisoned,  were  not  much 
used  to  gala-days.  The  crowd,  who  had  accompanied  Moriartr 
into  the  house,  was  admitted  into  the  dining-room,  where  they 
stood  round  the  king,  prince,  and  father  Jos,  the  priest,  as  the 
courtiers,  during  the  king's  supper  at  Versailles,  surrounded  the 
king  of  France.  But  these  poor  people  were  treated  with  more 
hospitality  than  were  the  courtiers  of  the  French  king;  for  as  soon 
as  the  dishes  were  removed,  their  contents  were  generously  dis- 
tributed among  the  attendant  multitude.  The  people  blest  king 
and  prince,  '  wishing  them  health  and  happiness  long  to  reign  over 
them ;' — and  bowing  suitably  to  his  majesty  the  king,  and  to  his 
reverence  the  priest,  without  standing  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  departed. 

'•  *  And  now,  father  Jos,'  said  the  king  to  the  priest,  *  say 
grace,  and  draw  close,  and  let  me  see  you  do  justice  to  my  claret, 
or  the  whiskey-punch  if  you  prefer ;  and  you,  prince  Harry,  we 
will  set  to  it  regally  as  long  as  you  please.* 

"  '  Till  tea-time,' — thought  young  Harry.  *  Till  supper-time,' 
• — thought  father  Jos.     '  Till  bed-time,' — thought  king  Corny. 

**  At  tea-time  young  Harry,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution  the 

first,    rose,  but  he  was  seized  instantly,    and  held    down   to  his 

chair.     The  royal  command  was  laid  upon  him  '  to  sit  still  and  be 

a  good  fellow.'     Moreover  the  door  was  locked — so  that  there  was 

no  escape  or  retreat. 

"  The  next  morning  when  he  wakened  with  an  aching  head, 
he  recollected  with  disgust  the  figure  of  father  Jos,  and  all  the 
noisy  mirth,  of  the  preceding  night.  Not  without  some  self,  con- 
tempt, he  asked  himself:  what  had  become  of  his  resolution  ? 

li  *  The  wounded  boy  was  axing  for  you,  Master  Harry,'  said 
the  girJ,  who  came  in  to  open  the  shutters. 

'■  '  How  is  he  ?'  cried  Harry,  starting  up. 
r    u  1  He  is  hut  suberlj/  *  ;  he  got  the  night  but  middling  ;  he  con- 
•caits  he  could  not  sleep  becaase  he  did  not  get  a  sight  of  your  ho- 

\ —      --  — ' 

'  ■■  ,1    *   l?W  soberly  /— not  very  well,  pr  in  good  spirits." 
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nour  afore  he'd  settle — I  tell  him  'tis  the  change  of  beds,  which 
-always  hinders  a  body  to  sleep  the  first  night.' 

"  The  sense  of  having  totally  forgotten  the  poor  fellow — the 
contrast  between  this  forgetfulncss  and  the  anxiety  and  contrition 
of  the  two  preceding  nights,  actually  surprised  Ormond  ;  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  was  one  and  the  same  person.  Then  came 
excuses  to  himself — '  Gratitude — common  civility  — the  perempto- 
riness  of  king  Corny — his  passionate  temper,  when  opposed  on  this 
tender  point — the  locked  door — and  two  to  one— In  short,  there; 
was  an  impossibility  in  the  circumstances  of  doing  otherwise  than 
what  he  had  done.  But  then  the  same  impossibility — the  same 
circumstances  — might  recur  the  next  night,  and  the  next,  and  so 
on :  the  peremptory  temper  of  king  Corny  was  not  likely  to  alter, 
and  the  moral  obligation  of  gratitude  would  continue  the  same  f  so 
that  at  nineteen,  Ormond  was  to  become,  from  complaisance,  what 
his  ^oul  and  body  abhorred — an  habitual  drunkard  ?  And  what 
v>  aid  become  of  Lady  Annaly's  interest  in  his  fate  or  his  improve- 
ment?-'    Vol.11.  P.  79. 

The  second  day,  however,  his  resolution  is  put  to  a  severe  test, 
by  a  quarrel  which  ensues  between  King  Corny  and  himself. 
The  matter  is  however  compromised,  and  Ormond  is  to  drink  no 
more  than  pleases  himself.  This  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Shane, 
otherwise  King  Corny,  is  a  character  true  to  nature,  though 
perfectly  original  ;  the  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  die  keen 
discrimination  with  which  he  was  endowed,  were  almost  lost  for 
want  of  fit  objects  to  exercise  themselves  upon.  An  ingenious 
mechanic,  a  competent  surgeon,  a  successful  farmer,  he  sighed 
for  no  farther  intellectual  acquirements,'  he  was  contented  with 
himself,  and  his  subjects  were  contented  with  him.  His  religion 
was  Catholic;  his  philosophy  was  somewhat  of  a  curious  cast,, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  shew. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night  our  hero  was  wakened  by  a  loud 
bellowing.  It  was  only  king  Corny  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout. 
His  majesty  was  naturally  of  a  very  impatient  temper,  and  his 
maxims  of  philosophy  encouraged  him  to  the  most  unrestrained 
expression  of  his  feelings. — The  maxims  of  his  philosophy — for 
he  had  read,  though  in  a  most  desultory  manner,  and  he  had 
thought  often  deeply,  and  not  seldom  justly. — The  turns  of  his 
mind,  and  the  questions  he  asked,  were  sometimes  utterly  un- 
expected— i 

«  *  Pray  now,'  said  he  to  Harry,  who  stood  beside  his  bed— 
"  now,  that  I've  a  moment's  ease — did  you  ever  hear  of  the  stoicf 
that  the  bookmen  talk  of,  and  can  you  tell  me  what  good  any  one 
of  them  ever  got  by  making  it  a  point  to  make  no  noise,  when 
they'd  be  punished  and  racked  with  pains  of  body  or  mind.  Why 
I  will  tell  you  all  they  got — all  they  got  was  no  pity-*-whq 
•would  give  them  pity,  that  did  not  require  it  .'—I  could  Weed 
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to  death  in  a  bath,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  if  I  chose  it ;  or 
chew  a  bullet,  if  1  set  my  teeth  to  it,  with  any  man  in  a  regi- 
ment— but  vvhere's  the  use  ?  nature  knows  best,  and  she  says 
roar  /' 

"  And  he  roared — for  another  twinge  seized  him — nature  said 
— sleep  J  several  times  this  night  to  Harry,  and  to  every  body  in  the 
palace,  but  they  did  not  'sleep,  they  could  not,  while  the  roaring 
continued.  So  all  had  reason  to  rejoice,  and  Moriarty  in  par- 
ticular, when  his  majesty's  paroxysm  was  past.  Harry  was  in  a 
sound  sleep  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  next  day,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned into  the  royal  presence.  He  found  king  Corny  sitting  at 
ease  in  his  bed,  that  bed  strewed  over  with  a  variety  of  roots 
and  leaves,  weeds  and  plants.  An  old  woman  v/as  hovering  over 
the  fire,  stirring  something  in  a  black  kettle. — 

"  '  Simples  these  !  of  wonderful  unknown  power,'  said  king 
Corny  to  Harry,  as  he  approached  the  bed,  '  and  1 11  engage  vou 
don't  know  the  name  of  even  of  the  half  of  them.' — ■ 

"  Harry  confessed  his  ignorance. 

"  •  No  shame  for  you — was  you  as  wise  as  king  Solomon  lura- 
self,  you  might  not  know  them,  for  he  did  not,  nor  couldn't, 
he  that  had  never  set  his  foot  a  grousing  on  an  Irish  bog. — Shee- 
lah  !  come  you  over,  and  say  what's  this  V 

"  The  old  woman  now  came  to  assist  at  this  bed  of  botan}?,  and 
with  spectacles  slipping  off,  and  pushed  on  her  nose  continually* 
peered  over  each  green  thing,  and  named  in  Irish,  '  every  herb 
that  sips  the  dew.' 

"  Sheelah  was  deeper  in  Irish  lore,  than  king  Cornj^  could  pre- 
tend to  be :  but  then  he  humbled  her  with  the  *  black  hellebore 
of  the  antients/  and  he  had,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  affected 
her  imagination  by  talking  of  '  that  famous  bowl  of  narcotic 
poisons,  which  that  great  man  Socrates  drank  off.' — Sheelah 
would  interrupt  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  curtsy, 
if  she  heard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  Socrates — and  at  the 
mention  of  the  bowl,  she  would  regularly  sigh,  and  exclaim  : — 

"  '  Lord  save  us  ! — But  that  was  a  wicked  bowl.' 

"  Then  after  a  cast  of  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  crossing  her- 
self on  the  forehead,  she  would  take  up  her  discourse  at  the  word 
where  she  had  left  off. 

"  King  Corny  set  to  work  compounding  plaisters  and  embro- 
cations, preparing  all  sorts  of  decoctions  of  roots,  and  leaves 
famous  through  the  country.  And  while  he  directed  and  gesti- 
culated from  his  bed,  the  old  woman  worked  over  the  fire  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Sometimes,  however,  not  with  that 
*  prompt  and  mute  obedience,'  which  the  great  require. 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  Moriarty,  that  king  Corny,  not  having 
the  use  of  his  nether  limbs,  could  not  attend  even  in  his  gouty 
chair  to  administer  the  medicines  he  had  made,  a.ul  to  t?e  them 
fairly  swallowed. — Sheelah,  whose  coiiscfei  e  was  easy  on  this 
point,  contented  herself  with  giving  him  a  uirict  charge  to  '  take 
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every  bottle  to  the  last  drop.'  All  she  insisted  upon  for  her  part 
was,  that  she  must  tie  the  charm  round  his  neck  and  arm.  She 
would  fain  have  removed  the  dressings  of  the  wound  to  substitute 
plaisters  of  her  own,  over  which  she  had  pronounced  certain 
prayers  or  incantations :  but  Moriarty,  who  had  seized  and  held 
fast  one  good  principle  of  surgery,  that  the  air  must  never  be 
let  into  the  wound,  held  mainly  to  this  maxim,  and  all  Sheelah 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  clap  on  her  charmed  plaister  over 
the  dressing. 

"  In  due  time,  or  as  king  Corny  triumphantly  observed,  in  '  a 
wonderful  short  period,'  Moriarty  got  qui'te  well,  long  before  the 
king's  gout  was  cured,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  black  helle- 
bore of  the  antients. — King  Corny  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
patient  for  doing  such  credit  to  his  medical  skill,  that  he  gave 
him  and  his  family  a  cabin,  and  spot  of  land,  in  the  Islands— a 
cabin  near  the  palace— and  at  Harry's  request  made  him  his 
wood-ranger  and  his  game-keeper,  the  one  a  lucrative  place — 
the  other  a  sinecure."     Vol.  II.  P.  98. 

A  few  days  after  this  his  majesty  receives  a  visit  from  his 
cousin  Sir  Ulick,  whom  he  cordially  hates,  and  not  the  less  for 
his  dismissal  of  Ormond.  The  sagacity  of  Corny  led  him  to 
suspect  that  the  visit  of  Sir  Ulick  was  made  for  some  purpose. 
A  curious  interview  now  ensues  between  the  cousins,  in  which  is 
displayed,  with  much  spirit  and  vivacity,  the  playful  politic 
sliminess  of  the  baronet,  contrasted  with  the  keen,  caustic,  se- 
verity of  Corny.  The  following  is  the  latter  portion  of  the 
scene. 

"  «  After  all,  I  have  very  good  prospects  in  life,'  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  *  Aye,  you've  been  always  living  on  prospects ;  for  my  part, 
I'd  rather  have  a  mole-hill  in  possession,  than  a  mountain  in  pros- 
pect.' 

"  *  Cornelius,  what  are  you  doing  here  to  the  roof  of  your 
house?'  said  Sir  Ulick,  striking  off  to  another  subject.  'What 
a  vast  deal  of  work  you  do  contrive  to  cut  out  for  yourself.' 

"  '  I'd  rather  cut  it  out  for  myself,  than  have  any  body  to  cut  it- 
out  for  me,'  said  Cornelius. 

"  *  Upon  my  word,  this  will  require  all  your  extraordinary  inge- 
nuity, cousin.' 

"  '  Oh,  I'll  engage  I'll  make  a  good  job  of  it,  in  my  sense  of  the 
word,  though  not  in  yours  ;  for  I  know,  in  your  vocabulary,  that's 
only  a  good  job  where  you  pocket  money,  and  do  nothing ;  norr 
my  good  jobs  never  bring  me  in  a  farthing,  and  give  me  a  great 
deal  to  do  into  the  bargain.' 

"  f  I  don't  envy  you  such  jobs,  indeed,'  said  Sir  Ulick  ;  *  and 
are  you  sure  that  at  last  you  make  them  good  jobs  in  any  accepta- 
Mon  of  the  term  ?' 

"  '  Sure!  a  man's  never  sure  of  any  thing  in  this  world,  but  oi 
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being  abused.  But  one  comfort,  my  own  conscience,  for  which 
I've  a  trifling  respect,  can't  reproach  me;  since  my  jobs,  good  or 
bad,  have  cost  my  poor  country  nothing.' 

■*  On  this  point  Sir  Ulick  was  particularly  sore,  for  lie  had  tlie 
character  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  jobbers  in  Ireland.  With  a 
face  of  much  political  prudery,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  as- 
sume, he  began  to  exculpate  himself.  He  confessed  that  much 
public  money  had  passed  through  his  hands  ;  but  he  protested  that 
none  of  it  had  stayed  with  him.  No  man,  who  had  done  so  much 
for  different  administrations,  had  been  so  ill  paid 

<«  <  Why  the  deuce  do  you  work  for  them,  then — You  won't  tell 
me  it's  for  love — Have  you  got  any  character  by  it  —if  you  haven't 
profit,  what  have  you  ?  I  would  not  let  them  make  me  a  dupe,  or 
may-be  something  worse,  if  I  was  you,'  said  Cornelius,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face* 

"'Savage!'  said  Sir  Ulick  again  to  himself. — The  tomahawk 
was  too  much  for  him — Sir  Ulick  felt  that  it  was  fearful  odds  to 
stand  fencing  according  to  rule  with  one  who  would  not  scruple  to 
gouge  or  scalp,  if  provoked.  Sir  Ulick  now  stood  silent— smiling 
forced  smiles,  and  looking  on  while  Cornelius  played  quite  at  his 
ease  with  little  Tommy,  blew  shrill  blasts  through  the  whistle, 
and  boasted  '  that  he  had  made  a  good  job  of  that  whistle  any 
way.' 

"  Harry  Ormond,  to  Sir  Ulick's  great  relief,  now  appeared.  Sir, 
Ulick  advanced  to  meet  him  with  an  air  of  cordial  friendship,  which 
brought  the  honest  flush  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  into  the  young 
mans  face,  who  darted  a  quick  look  at  Cornelius,  as  much  as 
to  say, — 

"  '  You  see  you  were  wrong — he  is  glad  to  see  me — he  is  come 
to  see  me.' 

"  Cornelius  said  nothing, but  stroaked  the  child's  head,  and  seemed 
taken  up  entirely  with  him ;  Sir  Ulick  spoke  of  Lady  O'Shane, 
and  of  his  hopes  that  prepossessions  were  wearing  off — *  If  Miss 
Black  were  cut  of  the  way,  things  would  all  go  right,  but  she  was 
one  of  the  mighty  good — too  good  ladies,  who  were  always  med- 
dling with  other  people's  business,  and  making  mischief.' 
u  "  Harry,  who  hated  her,  that  is,  as  much  as  he  could  hate  any 
body,  railed  at  her  vehemently,  saying  more  against  her  than  he 
thought,  and  concluded,  by  joining  in  Sir  Ulick's  wish  for  her 
departure  from  Castle  Hermitage,  but  not  with  any  view  to  his 
own  return  thither.  On  that  point  he  was  quite  resolute  and 
3tea<ly — '  He  would  never,'  he  said,  '  be  the  cause  of  mischief. 
Lady  O'Shane  did  not  like  him, — why,  he  did  not  know,  and  had 
no  right  to  enquire — and  was  too  proud  to  enquire,  if  he  had  a 
right.  It  was  enough  that  her  ladyship  had  proved  to  him  her  dis- 
like, and  refused  him  protection  at  his  utmost  need, — he  should 
never  again  sue  for  her  hospitality.  He  declared,  that  Sir  Ulick 
would  nevefmore  be  disquieted  by  his  being  an  inmate  at  Castle 
Hermitage.  * 
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uZli  Click-became  mor,e  wajm  ap  I  elq&Kej&in  d^suadjflgluin.  ^o$n 
solution,  the  more  he  perceived  that  Ormond  was  positively 
fixed  in- his  determination. 

"  The  ppoJ  looker  on  all  the  time  remarked  this,  and  Cornehr  • 
vyasjcqpvlneedj  that  he  had  from  the  first  been  right  in  his  own 
opinion,  that  Sir  Uhck  was  '  fTur1ithg..tjie  boy.' 

'••  '  And  where's   Marcus,   Sir  ?   would  not  he  come  whh  you  to 

o  us?     said  prmond. 

f,'Jl  reus  is  gone  off  to  England.  He  bid  me  give  you  his 
kindest  love,  he  was  hurried,  and  regretted  he  could  not  come  t,o 
take  leave  of  you  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  off  with  the  Annalys, 
to  escort  her  ladyship  to  England,  where  he  will  remain  this  year, 
I  dare  say. — I  am  much  concerned  to  say,  that  poor  Lady  Annaly 
and  Miss  Annaly' — Sir  Ulick  cleared  his  throat,  and  gave  a  sus- 
picious look  at  Ormond 

'•  This  glance  at  Harry,  the  moment  Sir  Ulick  pronounced  the 
words  Miss.  Annqly,  first  directed  aright  the  attention  of  Cor- 
nelius— 

"'Lady  Annaly  and  Miss  Annaly!  are  they  ill?  What's  the 
matter,  for  Heaven's  sake/'  exclaimed  Harry,  with  great  anxiety  ; 
but  pronouncing  both  the  ladies'  names  precisely  in  the  same  tone, 
and  with  the  same  freedom  of  expression. 

"  Sir  Ulick  took  breath — '  Neither  of  the  ladies  are  III  —  abso- 
lutely ill — but  they  have  both  been  greatly  shocked  by  accounts  of 
young  Annaly 's  sudden  illness-.  It  is  feared  an  inflammation  upon 
Ills  lungs,  brought  on  by  violent  cold — his  mother  and  sister  left 
us  this  morning — set  off  for  England  to  him  immediately.  Lady 
Annaly  thought  of  you  Harry,  my  boy — you  must  be  a  prodigious 
favourite  — in  the  midst  of  all  her  affliction,  and  the  hurry  of  this 
sudden  departure,  this  morning,  gave  me  a  letter  for  you,  which, 
I  determined  to  deliver  with  my  own  hands.'  * 

"  While  he  spoke,  Sir  Ulick,  affecting  to  search  for  the  letter 
among  many  in  his  pocket,  studied  with  careless  intermitting 
glances  our  young  hero's  countenance,  and  Cornelius  O'Shane 
studied  Sir  Uiick's:  Harry  tore  open  the  letter  eagerly,  and  co- 
loured a  good  deal  when  he  saw  the  inside. 

•*  'I've  no  business  here  reading  that  boy's  secrets  in  his  face/ 
cried  Cornelius  O'Shane,  raising  himself  on  his  crutches,  '  I'll 
step  out  and  look  at  my  roof; — Will  you  come,  Sir  Ulick,  aod  sea 
how  the  job  goes  on  ?'  His  crutch  dipped  as  he  stepped  across  the 
hearth;  Harry  ran  to  him — 'Oh,  Sir,  what  are  you  doing  ?  You 
are  not  able  to  walk  yet  without  me :  Why  are  you  going?  secrets," 
did  you  say?3 — (The  words  recurred  to  his  ear.) — 'I  have  no- 
secrets — there's  no  secrets  in  this  letter—it's  only — the  reason  I 
looked  foolish  was  that  here's  a  list  of  my  own  faults,  which  I 
make  like  a  fool,  and  tlrbpt  like  a  fool — but  they  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  or  kinder  hands  than  Lady  Annaly 's.' 

<{  He  offered  the  letter  and  its  inclosure  to  Cornelius  and  Sir 
Ulick.     Cornelius  drew  back — '  I  don't  want  to  see  the  list   of, 
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your  faults,  man,'  said  he,  *  do  you  think  I  haven't  them  all  by 
heart  already  ;  and  as  to  the  lady's  letter,  while  you  live  neve* 
shew  a  lady's  letter.' 

"  Sir  Ulick,  without  ceremony,  took  the  letter,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment satisfying  his  curiosity  that  it  was  merely  a  friendly  note,  re- 
turned it,  and  the  list  of  his  faults  to  Harry,  saying,  *  If  it  had 
been  a  young  lady's  letter  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  shewn  it 
to  me,  Harry,  nor,  of  course,  would  I  have  looked  tit  it.  But  I 
presumed  that  a  letter  from  old  Lady  Annaly  could  only  be,  what 
I  see  it  is,  very  edifying.' 

"'Old  Lady  Annaly,  is  it?'  cried  Cornelius:  'Oh,  then, 
there's  no  indiscretion,  young  man,  in  the  case.  You  might  as  well 
scruple  about  your  mother's  letter,  if  you  had  one;  or  your  mo- 
thcr-in-Iaw,  which,  to  be  sure,  you'il  have,  I  hope,  in  due  course 
of  nature.' 

"  At  the  sound  of  the  words  molher-in-law  a  cloud  passed  over 
Sir  Ulick's  brow,  not  unnoticed  by  the  shrew'd  Cornelius;  but 
the  cloud  passed  away  quickly,  after  Sir  Ulick.  had  darted  another 
reconnoitering  glance  on  Harry's  open  unconscious  countenance. 

li  '  All's  safe,'  said  Sir  Ulick  to  himself,  as  he  took  leave. 

"  '  ll'aodco<Jced !  that  he  has;  as  I  foresaw  he  would;'  cried 
king  Corny,  the  moment  his  guest  had  departed.  '  IVoodcockcd  I 
if  ever  man  did,  by  all  that's  cunning.'     P.  128. 

Corney  had  boasted  to  Father  Jos,  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Ulick,  that  he  would  discover  the  secret  of  Harry  Ormond's  dis- 
missal from  Castle  Hermitage  from  the  baronet's  own  mouth. 

"  King  Corny  sat  for  some  minutes  after  Sir  Ulick's  departure,' 
perfectly  still  and  silent,  leaning  both  hands  and  his  chin  on  his 
crutch.     Then,  looking  up  at  Harry,  he  exclaimed — 

"  '  What  a  dupe  you  are!  but  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.' 

"  '  I  am  glad  you  like  me  the  better,  at  all  events,'  said  Harry ; 
«  but  I  don't  think  I  am  a  dupe.' 

"  '  No — if  you  did  you  would  not  be  one :  so  you  don't  see  that 
it  was,  and  is  Sir  Ulick,  and  not  her  ladyship  that  wanted,  and 
wants  to  get  rid  of  you  ?' 

"  I  No,  Harry  did  not  see  this,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  of 
it.  He  defended  his  guardian  most  warmly ;  he  was  certain  of 
Sir  Ulick's  affection  ;  he  was  sure  Sir  Ulick  was  incapable  of  act- 
ing with  such  duplicity.' 

"  King  Corny  repeated,  at  every  pause,  'you  are  a  dupe  ;  but 
I  like  you  the  better  for  it.'  And,  added  he,  '  you  don't,  blind 
buzzard  !  as  your  want  of  conceit  makes  you — for  which  I  like  you 
the  better  too — you  don't  see  the  reason  why  he  banished  you  Cas- 
tle Hermitage — you  don't  see  that  he  is  jealous  of  your  rivalling 
that  puppy  Marcus  his  son.' 

"  '  Kivalling  Marcus  in  what,  or  how?' 

"  '  With  whom  ?  boy  is  the  uuestic^i  you  should  ask,  and.  io 
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that  case   the  answer  is- — Dunce,    can't   you  guess  now?  —Miss 
Annaly.' 

"  '  Miss  Annaly!'  repeated  Harry  with  genuine  surprise, '  and 
with  a  quick  sense  of  inferiority  and  humiliation.  '  Oh,  Sir!  you 
would  not  he  so  ill-natured  as  to  make  a  jest  of  me  ? — I  know  how 
ignorant,  how  unformed,  what  a  raw  boy  I  am.  Marcus  has  baeri 
educated  like  a  gentleman.' 

"  '  More  shame  for  his  father  that  couldn't  do  the  same  by  you 
when  he  was  about  it.' 

"  '  But  Marcus,  Sir— there  ought  to  be  a  difference — Ma'rdus  is 
heir  to  a  large  fortune— I  have  nothing — Marcus  may  hope  to  many 
whoever  he  pleases.' 

"  *  Aye,  whoever  he  pleases^  and  who  will  that  be,  if  women  are 
of  my  mind,'  muttered  Corny;  •  I'll  engage  if  you  had  a  mind  to 
rival  him.' 

"  '  llival  him!  the  thought  of  rivalling  my  friend  never  entered 
my  head.' 

"  '  But  is  he  your  friend  ?'  said  Cornelius. 

"  <  As  to  that — I  don't  know — he  was  my  friend,  and  I  loved 
him  sincerely — warmly — he  has  cast  me  off — 1  shall  never  complain 
— never  blame  him  directly  or  indirectly — but  don't  let  me  be  ac- 
cused or  suspected  unjustly — I  never  for  one  instant  had  the  trea- 
chery, presumption,  folly  j  or  madness,  to  think  of  Miss  Annaly/ 

•'  '  Nor  she  of  37ou  ?  I  suppose  you'll  swear.' 

"  '  Nor  she  of  me !  assuredly  not,  Sir,'  said  Harry,  with  sur- 
prise at  the  idea.    '  Do  you  consider  what  [  am — and  what  she  is  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  I  am  glad  they  are  gone  to  England  out  of  the  way  I' 
said  Cornelius. 

"  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  that/  said  Harry,  '  for  I  hare  lost  a  kind 
friend  in  Lady  Annaly ;  one  who  at  least  I  might  have  hoped  would 
have  become  my  friend,  if  I  had  deserved  it.' 

"  '  Might  have  hoped — Woidd  have  become — that's  a  friend  in 
the  air,  who  may  never  be  found  on  earth.  If  you  deserved  it  ! — 
Murder !  who  knows  how  that  might  turn  out — if—  I  don't  like 
that  kind  of  subjunctive  mood  tenure  of  a  friend.  Give  me  the 
good  imjwrafive  mood,  which  I  understand — be  my  friend — at 
once — or  not  at  ali — that's  my  mood.  None  of  your  if  friends  for 
me,  setting  out  with  a  proviso  and  an  excuse  to  be  off;  and  may 
be  when  you'd  call  upon  'em  at  your  utmost  need — Oh !  I  said  if 
you  deserve  it— Lie  there  like  a  dog.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  friend 
is  that  ?  If  Lady  Annaly  is  that  sort,  no  need  to  regret  her.  My 
compliments  to  her,  and  a  good  journey  to  England — Ireland  well 
rid  of  her!  and  so  are  you  too,  my  boy  !' 

"  '  But,  dear  sir,  how  you  have  worked  yourself  up  into  a  pas- 
sion against  Lady  Annaly  for  nothing.' 

"  '  It's  not  for  nothing; — I've  good  reason  to  d-islike  the  woman 
• — what  business  had  she,  because  she's  an  old  woman  and  you  a 
young  man,  to  set  up  preaching  to  you  about  your  faults.  1  hate 
prachers,  feminine  gender  especially,* 
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a  '  She  is  no  pracher,  I  assure  you,  sir.' 

"  '  How  dare  you  tell  me  that ;  was  not  her  letter  very  edifying* 
Sir  Uiick  said.* 

"  '  No,  Sir  ;  it  was  very  kind :  will  you  read  it?' 

"  '  No,  sir,  I  won't;  I  never  read  an  edifying  letter  in  my  life 
with  my  eyes  open,  nor  never  will — quite  enough  for  me  that  im- 
pertinent list  of  your  faults  she  inclosed  you.5 

"  '  That  list  was  my  own,  not  hers,  Sir  :  I  dropped  it  under  a 
tree  ' 

"  '  Well,  drop  it  into  the  fire  now,  and  no  more  about  it.  Pnry, 
after  all,  for  curiosity's  sake,  what  faults  have  you  ?' 

"  '  Dear  Sir,   I  thought  you  told  me  you  knew  them  fay  heart.' 

"  '  I  always  forget  what  I  learn  by  heart  ;  put  me  in  mind,  and 
may  be  I'll  recollect  as  you  go  on.'  " — P.  143. 

In  the  midst  of  the  catalogue,  however,  he  is  interrupted  by 
Corny,  who  conducts  him  to  a  farm  in  the  remote  part  of  the 
island,  which  principality  he  makes  over  to  Ormond,  alias  Prince 
Ilany,  in  a  legal  form.  Soon  after  this  Dora,  the  daughter  of 
Corny  arrives,  whom,  much  to  his  subsequent  : egret,  he  had  en- 
gaged in  her  infancy,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  one  of  the  sons  of 
Connal,  an  Irish  grazier,  of  immense  property.  The  young  lady- 
with  her  maiden  aunt,  Miss  O'Faley,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
French,  now  appear  upon  the  scene,  with  white  Connal,  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers.  This  betrothed  suitor,  a  vulgar,  penurious, 
conceited  blot  knead,  is  no  favourite  with  Dora:  she  coquets  it  not 
a  little  with  our  hero,  who  appears  especially  interesting  in  his  con- 
flict between  love  to  the  daughter  and  honour  to  the  father.  White 
Connal,  however,  soon  'disappears  from  the  stage,  by  a  very  con- 
venient dislocation  of  the  neck,  in  attempting  to  ride  a  spirited 
horse,  which  was  above  his  hand.  The  lady,  however,  is  not 
iree,  as  the  promise  of  Corny  extends  to  the  survivor  of  the 
brother?,  who  is  denominated  Black  Connal,  an  officer  of  the 
Irish  brigVde  in  the  French  service.  This  gentleman  is  more 
successful,  and  notwithstanding  large  offers  to  resign  his  light,  he 
marries  the  lady,  and  leaves  poor  Ormond  in  despair.  The  de- 
parture of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from  the  island  is  succeeded 
by  the  melancholy  death  of  king  Corny,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
fowling  piece  of  his  own  munuh-.cture.  The  following  descrip- 
tion, interspersed  with  touches  of  real  pathos,  will  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  an  Irish  funeral. 

"  A  bov  passing  by  saw  what  had  happened,  and  ran  to  the 
house,  calling  as  he  went  to  some  workmen,  who  hastened  to  the 
place,  where  they  heard  the  howling  of  the  dogs.  Ormond  neither 
heard  nor  sivv — till  Moriarty  said — '  He  mu3t  be  carried  home  ;* 
and  some  one  approaching  to  lift  the  body,  Ormond  started  up, 
.pushed  the  man  back,  without  uttering  a  syllable — made  a  sign  to- 
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Moriarty,  and  between  thum  they  carried  the  body  home. — Sheelah 
and  the  women  came  out  to  meet  them,  wringing  th  'ir  hands,  ;;nd 
uttering  loud  lamentations,  and  the  dogs  ran  to  and  fro  yelling, 
Ormond,  bearing  his  burden,  as  if  insensible  of  what  he  bore, 
walked  onward,  looking  at  no  one,  answering  none,  but  forcing  his 
way  straight  into  the  house,  and  on — on — till  they  came  to 
O'Shane's  bed-chamber,  which  was  upon  the  ground  floor — there 
laid  him  on  his  bed. — The  women  had  followed,  and  ail  those  who 
had  gathered  on  the  way  rushed  in  to  see  and  to  bewail.  Ormond 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  people  about  the  bud,  and  pia.de  a  sign  to 
Moriarty  to  keep  them  away,  which  he  did,  as  well  as  he  could. — 
But  they  would  not  be  kept  back — Sheelah,  especially,  pressed 
forward,  crying  loudly,  till  Moriarty,  wit!)  whom  she  was  strug- 
gling, pointed  to  Harry. — Struck  with  his  fixed  look,  she  submitted 
at  once — '  Best  leave  him  /'  said  she. — She  put  every  body  out  of 
the  room  before  her,  and  turning  to  Ormond,  said,  they  would 
leave  him  [  a  little  space  of  time  till  the  priest  should  come,  who 
was  at  a  clergy  dinner,  but  was  sent  for.' 

'_'  When  Ormond  was  left  alone  he  locked  the  door,  and  kneeling 
beside  the  dead,  offered  up  prayers  for  the  friend  he  had  lost,  and 
there  remained  some  time  in  stillness  and  silence,  till  Sheelah 
knocked  at  the  door,  to  let  him  know  that  the  priest  was  come. — 
Then  retiring,  he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  to  be  out  of 
the  way.  The  room  to  which  he  went  was  that  in  which  they  had 
been  reading  the  letters  just  before  they  went  out  that  morning. — 
There  was  the  pen  which  Harry  had  taken  from  his  hand,  and  the 
answer  just  begun. 

"  '  Dear  General,  I  hope  my  young  friend,  Harry  Ormond — '  " 

"  That  hand  could  write  no  more ! — That  warm  heart  was  cold  ! 
— The  certainty  was  so  astonishing,  so  stupifying,  that  Ormond, 
having  never  yet  shed  a  tear,  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
paper,  he  knew  not  how  long,  till  he  felt  some  one  touch  his  hand. 
— It  was  the  child,  little  Tommy,  of  whom  O'Shane  was  so  fond, 
and  who  was  so  fond  of  him.  The  child,  with  his  whistle  in  his 
hand,  stood  looking  up  at  Harry  without  speaking. — Ormond 
gazed  on  him  for  a  few  instants,  then  snatched  ljim  in  his  arms, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. —  Sheelah,  who  had  let  the  child 
in,  now  came  and  carried  him  away. — •'  God  be  thanked  for  them 
tears,'  said  she, '  they  will  bring  relief — andso  they  did. — The  ne- 
cessity for  manly  exertion  — the  sense  of  duty— pressed  upon  Oi> 
roond's  recovered  reason.— He  began  directly,  and  wrote  all  the 
letters  that  were  necessary  to  his  guardian,  and  to  Miss  O'Faley, 
to  communicate  the  dreadful  intelligence  to  Dora.  The  letters 
were  not  finished  till  late  in  the  evening.  Sheelah  came  for  them, 
and  leaving  the  door,  and  the  outer  door  to  the  hall  open,  as  she 
came  in,  Ormond  saw  the  candles  lighted,  and  smelt  the  smell  of 
tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices. 

"  'The  wake,  dear,  which  is  beginning,'  said  she,  hastening 
back  to   shut  the  doors,  as  she  saw  him  shudder — '  Bear  with  it, 
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Master  Harry,'  said  she — '  hard  for  you! — but  bear  with  us,  d^ar, 
'tis  the  custom  of  the  country — and  what  else  can  we  do  but  what 
the  forefathers  did — how  else  for  us  to  shew  respect,  only  as  i(; 
would  be  expected,  and  has  always  been  ? — and  great  comfort  to 
think  we  done  our  best,  for  him  that  is  gone — and  comfort  to  know 
his  wake  will  be  talked  of  long  hereafter,  over  the  fires  at  night  —of 
all  the  people  that  is  there  without — and  that's  all  we  have  for  it 
now — so  bear  with  it,  dear.' 

"  This  night,  and  for  two  succeeding  nights,  the  doors  of  Corny 
Castle  remained  open  for  all  who  chose  to  come. 

i*  Crowds,  as  many,  and  more  than  the  Castle  could  hold,  flocked 
to  king  Corny's  wake,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved. 

"  There  was,  as  Sheelah  said,  *  plenty  of  cake,  and  wine,  and 
tea,  and  tobacco,  and  snuff — every  thing  handsome  as  possible, 
and  honourable  to  the  deceased,  who  was  always  open-handed,  and 
open-hearted,  and  with  open  house  too.' 

*'  His  praises  from  time  to  time  were  heard,  and  then  the  com- 
mon business  of  the  country  was  talked  of — and  jesting  and  laughter 
went  on — and  all  night  there  were  tea-drinkings  for  the  women,  and 
punch  for  the  men.  Sheelah,  who  grieved  most,  inwardly,  for  the 
dead,  went  about  incessantly  through  the  crowd,  serving  all,  seeing 
that  none,  especially  them  who  came  from  a  distance,  should  be 
neglected — that  none  should  have  after  to  complain — or  to  say 
that  any  thing  at  all  was  wanting  or  niggardly.  Mrs.  Belly, 
Sheelah's  daughter,  sat  presiding  at  the  tea-table,  giving  the  keys 
to  her  mother  when  wanted,  but  never  forgetting  to  aslH'or  tbein 
again.  Little  Tommy  took  his  cake,  and  hid  himself  under  the 
table,  close  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  could  not  be  tempted 
out  but  by  Sheelah,  whom  he  followed,  watching  when  she  would 
go  in  to  Mr.  Harry  ;  and  when  the  door  opened,  he  held  by 
the  gown,  and  squeezed  in  under  her  arm — she  not  hindering  him. 
When  she  brought  Mr.  Harry  his  meals,  she  would  set  the  child 
up  at  the  tabic  with  hirn  for  ceippany — and  to  tempt  hirti  to  take 
something. — The  child  slept  with  him,  for  Tommy  could  not  sleep 
with  any  body  else. 

Ormond  had  once  promised  his  deceased  friend,  that  if  he  was 
in  the  country  when  he  died,  he  would  put  him  into  his  coffin. — 
Tie  kept  his  promise. — The  child  hearing  a  noise,  and  knowing 
that  Mr.  Harry  had  gone  into  the  room,  could  not  be  kept  o:;r  :  — 
the  crowd  had  left  that  room,  and  the  child  looked  at  the  bed  with 
the  curtains  looped  up  with  black — and  at  the  table  at  the  foot  oi 
the  bed,  with  the  white  cloth  spread  over  it,  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks placed  upon  if.-  But  the  coffin  fixed  his  attention,  and  he 
threw  himself  upon  it,  clinging  to  it,  and  crying  bitterly  upon  kin£ 
Corny,  his  dear  king  Com} ,  to  come  back  to  him. 

4;  It  was  ail  Sheelah  could  do  to  drag  him  away  ; — Ormond,  who 
Lad  always  liked  this  boy,  felt  now  more  fond  of  him  than  ever, 
and  resolved  that  he  would  see  that  be  was  taken  care  of  here- 
after. 
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"  'You  arc  in  the  mind  to  attend  the  funeral,  sir,  I  think  you 
to}  1  nie,'  said  Sheelah. 

"  '  Certainly,'  replied  Ormond. 

"  '  Excuse  me  then,'  said  .Sheelah,  S  if  I  mention — for  you  can't 
know  what  to  do  without. — There  will  be  high  mass,  may  be  you 
know,  in  the  chapel. — And  as  it's  a  great  funeral,  thirteen  priests 
will  be  there,  attending, — And  when  the  mass  will  be  finished,  it 
wili  be  expected  of  you,  as  first  of  kin  considered,  to  walk  up  first 
with  your  offering — whatsoever  you  think  (it,  for  the  priests — and 
to  lay  it  down  on  the  altar ; — and  then  each  and  all  will  follow, 
liyajflg  down  their  offerings,  according  as  they  can. — I  hope  I'm  not 
too  bold  or  troublesome,  sir.' 

"  Ormond  thanked  her  for  her  kindness, —  and  felt  it  was  real 
I.  indness. — He,  consequently,  did  all  that  was  expected  from  him 
handsomely.  After  the  masses  were  over,  the  priests  who  could 
not  eat  any  thing  before  they  said  mass,  had  breakfast  and  dinner 
joined.—  Sheelah  took  care  '  the  clergy  was  well  served.' — Then 
the  priests — though  it  was  not  essential  all  should  go,  did  all, 
to  Sheelah's  satisfaction,  accompany  the  funeral  the  whole  way, 
three  long  miles,  to  the  burying-place  of  the  O'Shanes  ;  a  remote. 
©Id  nbbey  ground,  marked  only  by  some  scattered  trees,  and  a  few 
sloping  grave  stones.  King  Corny's  funeral  was  followed  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  men, 
women,  and  children  ;— when  they  passed  by  the  doors  of  cabins, 
a.  set  of  the  women  raised  the  funeral  cry — not  a  savage  howl,  as  is 
the  custom  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  chaunting  a  kind  of  funeral 
»ry,  not  without  harmony,  simple  and  pathetic.  Ormond  was  con- 
vinced, that  in  spite  of  all  the  festivity  at  the  wake,  which  had  so 
disgusted  him,  the  poor  people  mourned  sincerely  for  the  friend 
they  had  lost."     Vol.  II.   P.  370. 

.After  the  funeral  and  settlement  of  his  own  affairs,  Ormond 
is  invited  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cambray,  the  new  vicar  of  the 
adjoining  parish.  His  departure  lor  the  Black  Islands,  with  the 
attendant  circumstances,  is  so  sweetly  and  so  natur.dly  drawn, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  to  present  it  to  our  readers  as  an  exqui- 
site morceau. 

"  Next  day  Ormond  was  to  leave  the  Black  Islands;  Sheelah  was 
in  despair  when  she  found  he  was  going  :  the  child  hung  upon  him 
so,  that  he  could  hardly  get  out  of  the  house,  till  Moriarty  promised 
to  come  back  for  the  boy,  and  bring  him  over  in  the  boat  often,  to 
see  Mr.  Ormond.  Moriarty  would  not  stay  in  the  islands  himself, 
he  said,  after  Harry  went — he  let  the  cabin,  and  little  tenement, 
which  O'Shane  had  given  him,  and  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  him  by 
the  agent. — Ormond  went,  for  the  last  time,  this  morning,  to  Or- 
mond's  Vale,  to  settle  his  own  affairs  there  ;  he  and  Moriarty,  took 
an  unusual  path  across  this  part  of  the  island  to  the  water  side,  that 
they  might  avoid  that  which  they  had  followed  the  last  time  they 
were  out,  on  the  day  of  Corny's  death.     They  went,  therefore, 

across 
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across  a  lone  track  of  heath  bog;  where,  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  saw  no  living  being. 

"  On  this  bog,  of  which  Cornelius  O'Shane  had  given  Moriarty 
a  share,  the  grateful  poor  fellow  had,  the  year  before,  amused  him- 
self with  cutting  in  large  letters  of  about  a  yard  long,  the  words — 

*'    '  LONG    LIVE    KING    COHNY.' 

"  He  had  sowed  the  letters  with  broom  seed  in  the  spring,  and 
had  since  forgotten  ever  to  look  at  them, — but  they  were  now- 
green,  and  struck  the  eye. 

"  '  Think  then  of  this  being  all  the  trace  that's  left  of  him  on 
the  face  of  the  earth!'  said  Moriarty,  *  I'm  glad  I  did  even  that 
same.' 

"  After  crossing  this  lone  bog,  when  they  came  to  the  water 
side,  they  found  a  great  crowd  of  people,  seemingly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  assembled  there,  waiting  to  take  leave  of  Master 
Harry,  and  each  got  a  word  and  a  look  from  him  before  they  would 
let  him  step  into  the  boat. 

"  '  Aye,  go  to  the  cotitinent,'  said  Sheelah,  '  aye,  go  to  fifty  con- 
tinents, and  in  all  Ireland  you'll  not  find  hearts  warmer  to  you, 
than  those  of  the  Black  Islands,  that  knows  you  best  from  a  child, 
Master  Harry,  dear.'  "     Vol.  II.  P.  387. 

In  a  short  time  Ormond  receives  a  letter  from  Sir  Click,  in 
which  he  is  informed  that  the  baronet  is  separated  from  his  wife, 
and  is  about  to  keep  open  house  at  Castie  Hermitage,  to  which 
our  hero  is  invited.  Soon  after  Ins  arrival  a  dispatch  arrives  from 
India,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law  and 
half-brother,  by  which  lie  conies  into  a  fortune  of  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Ormond,  however^  is  not  overset  by  his  sudden 
accession  of  property,  but  feels  an  additional  incitement  to  that 
promised  improvement,  which  during  his  residence  in  the  Black 
Islands  had  been  so  much  neglected.  The  list  of  -fashionables 
who  appear  at  Castle  Hermitage,  and  the  momentary  conquest 
of  the  several  heroines  over  the  heart  of  Ormond,  arc  described 
with  much  life  and  spirit.  After  this  he  takes  a  lour  of  Ireland, 
and,  in  the  ardour  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  he  is  engaged  in  a 
duel  with  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  somewhat  lavish  in  his 
abuse  upon  his  guardian  Sir  Ulick.  In  his  route  homewards  he 
pays  a  visit  to  Lady  Annaly,  where,  as  the  reader  will  probably 
suspect,  he  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her  fair  daughter.  He 
had  no  longer  a  rival  in  Marcus,  as  the  young  lady  had  long 
since  dismissed  him.  Hie  estate  of  the  Annaly 's  lay  along  the 
sea- shore,  where  wrecks  were  frequent.  To  prevent  the  plunder 
which  was  customary  on  these  occasions,  young  Sir  Herbeit  An- 
naly had  made  the  greatest  exertions. 

"  This  estate  stretched  along  the  sea-shore — the  tenants  whom 
he  found  living  near  the  coast  were  an.  idle,  profligate,  desperate 

set 
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set  of  people;  who,  during  the  time  of  the  late  middle  landlord, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  ntakMg  their  rents  by  their  nefarious  prac- 
tices. The  best  of  the  set  were  merely  idle  fishermen,  whose 
habits  of  trusting  to  their  luck  incapacitated  them  from  industry-— 
the  others  were  iliicit  distillers— smuggler* — and  miscreants  who 
lived  by  tbtttfs  and  strays ;  in  short,  by  the  pUlage  of  vessels  on 
const.  The  coast,  was  dangerous, — there  happened  frequent  ship- 
wrecks; owing  partly,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  false  lights  hu#g 
out  by  these  people,  whose  interest  it  was  that  vessels  should  be 
wrecked.  Shocked  at  these  practices,  Sir  Herbert  Annaly  had, 
from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  possession  of  the  estate,  ex- 
erted himself  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  to  punish  where  he  could 
not  reform  the  offenders. — The  people  at  first  pleaded  a  sort  of 
tenant's  right,  which  they  thought  a  landlord  could  scarcely  re- 
sist. They  protested  that  they  could  not  make  the  rent,  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  make  it  their  own  way ;  and  shewed,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  Sir  Herbert  could  not  get  half  as  much  for  his  land 
in  those  parts,  if  he  looked  too  scrupulously  into  the  means  by 
which  it  was  made.  They  brought,  in  corroboration  of  their  ar- 
guments or  assertions,  the  example  and  constant  practice  of 
*  many  as  good  a  jantleman  as  any  in  Ireland,  who  had  his  rent. 
made  up  for  him  that  ways,  very  ready  and  punctual.  There  was 
his  honour,  Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  so  on  ;  and  there  was  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane,  sure!  Oh  !  he  was  the  man  to  live  under — he  was  the 
man  that  knew  when  to  wink  and  when  to  blink ;  and  if  lie  shut 
his  eyes  properly,  sure  his  tenants  filled  his  fist. —  Oh!  Sir  Ulick 
was  the  great  man  for  Jaroi/r  and purtection,  none  like  him  at  ail  ! 
— He  is  the  good  landlord,  that  will  fight  the  way  clear  for  his 
own  tenants  through  thick  and  thin — none  dare  touch  them. — Oh  ! 
Sir  Ulick's  the  kind  jantleman  that  understands  the  law  for  the 
poor,  and  could  bring  them  off  at  every  turn,  and  shew  them  the 
way  through  the  holes  in  an  act  of  parliament,  asy  as  through  a 
■riddle  !  Oh.  and  if  he  could  but  afford  to  be  half  as-  <rood  as  his 

O 

promises,   Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  would  be  too  good  entirely  !' 

"  Now  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground 
adjoining  to  Sir  Herbert's,  on  this  coast;  and  he  had  bought  it 
on  the  speculation,  that  he  could  set  it  at  very  high  rent  to  these 
people,  of  whose  ixays  and  means  of  paying  it  he  chose  to  remain 
in  ignorance.  All  the  tenants  whom  Sir  Herbert  banished  from  his 
estate  flocked  to  Sir  Ulick's. 

"  By  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  immediate  interest,  and  by  great 
personal  exertion,  strict  justice,  a  generous  and  well  secured 
system  of  reward,  Sir  Herbert  had  already  produced  a  consider- 
able change  for  the  better  in  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people. 
He  was  employing  some  of  his  tenants  on  the  coast,  in  building  a 
light-house,  for  which  he  had  a  grant  from  parliament;  and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  establish  a  manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  for 
which  there  was  sufficient  demand.  But  almost  at  every  step  of 
his  progress,  he  was  impeded  by  the  effects  of  the  bad  example  of 
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his  neighbours  on  Sir  Uiick's  estates,  and  by  the  continual  quar- 
rels between  the  idle,  discarded  tenants,  and  their  industrious  and 
now  prospering  successors. 

"  Whenever  a  vessel  in  distress  was  seen  off  the  coast,  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two  parties  who  had  opposite 
interests ;  the  one  to  save,  the  other  to  destroy.  In  this  state  of 
things,  causes  of  complaint  perpetually  occurred  ;  and  Ormond, 
who  was  present,  when  the  accusers  and  the  accused  appealed  to 
their  landlord,  sometimes  as  magistrate,  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  both  Sir  Herbert's  principles  and  temper  put  to  the 
test. —  Onnond's  interest  in  the  whole  was  increased  by  the  share 
his  guardian  or  his  guardian's  tenantry  had  in  the  business.  Be- 
?ides  this,  his  attention  was  wakened  to  these  subjects,  for  he 
might  hereafter  be  a  country  gentleman  ;  and  in  similar  situations, 
called  upon  to  judge  and  to  act  for  himself. — He  liked  to  com-, 
pare  the  different  modes  in  which  king  Corny,  his  guardian,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Annaly  managed  these  things. — Sir  Herbert  governed 
neither  by  threats,  punishments,  abuse,  nor  tyranny  ;  nor  yet  did 
he  govern  by  promises  nor  bribery,  favour  and  protection,  like 
Sir  Ulick. — He  neither  cajoled  nor  bullied — neither  held  it  as  a 
principle,  as  Marcus  did,  tiiat  the  people  must  be  kept  down,  nor 
that  the  people  must  be  deceived.  —  He  treated  them  neither  as 
slaves,  subject  to  his  will;  nor  as  dupes,  or  objects  on  which  to 
exercise  his  wit  or  his  cunning. — He  treated  them  as  reasonable 
beings,  and  as  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  he  wished  to  improve, 
that  he  might  make  them  and  himself  happy. — He  spoke  sense  to 
them;  he  mixed  that  sense  with  wit  and  humour,  in  the  proportion 
necessary  to  make  it  palatable  to  an  Irishman. 

"  In  generosity  ther<;  was  a  resemblance  between  the  temper  of 
Sir  Herbert  and  of  Corny  ;  but  to  Ormond's  surprise,  and  at  first  to 
his  disappointment,  Sir  Herbert  valued  justice  more  than  genero- 
sity. Ormond's  heart  on  this  point  was  often  with  king  Corn.)'* 
when  his  head  was  forced  to  be  with  Sir  Herbert ;  but,  by  degrees, 
head  and  heart  came  together  — He  became  practically  convinced, 
that  justice  is  the  virtue  that  works  best  for  a  constancy  ;  and 
best  serves  every  body's  interest  in  time  and  in  turn." 

Vol.  III.  p.  104. 

With  these  sentirrten's  we  heartily  coincide  ;  and  well  would 
it  he  for  the  neglected  country  in  which  the  scene  of  our  tale  is 
laid,  if  they  who  derive  their  opulence  from  its  soil,  would  suf- 
fer the  blessings  which  they  receive,  to  return  iu  some  sort  of 
proportion  upon  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants.  To  deliver  its  vast 
population  from  the  slavery  of  igiioian.  e,  to  dispel  the  intel- 
lectual darkness  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  to  burst  the  bonds 
of  gross  superstition  and  consecrated  imposture,  this  is  the 
emancipation  of  which  Ireland  stands  in  need.  To  extern! 
to  the  barbarism  of  bigotry  a  more  uninterrupted  sway,  to  double 
the  power  of  those  who  darken  the  intellect  and  enslave  the  con- 
science 
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science— this  is  not  freedom,  but  subjugation  ;  this  is  not  eman- 
cipation, but  REDOUBLED  ENTURALMEKT. 

But  to  return  to  our  Romance.      In  his  exertions  to  serve  Sir 
Herbert  he  dies,  and  Mi-s  Annaly  becomes  heiress  lo  the  estate. 
Ormonci's  addresses  are  received  with  apparent  kindness,  but  to 
a  letter,  in  which  he  makes  a  serious  and  formal  avowal,  the  ser- 
vant brings  back  only  "  her  mistress's  compliments  "    Me  sets  off 
in  haste  to  the  house,  and  on  his   arrival  is   refused   admittance; 
and,  as  he  is  preparing  to  ride  off,  the  blind  of  the  lower  win- 
dow is  shaken  from  its  place   by  the  wind,  and  discovers  a  vnyl 
at  the  feet  of  Miss  Annalv.     Kuraged  bv  this  treatment,  Osmond 
resolves  to  leave  Ireland  for  Fiance,  in  which  he  is  seconded  by 
SirUlick,  who  contrives   to  wheedle   the   young  man  out  of  a 
power  of  attorney   to  sell  out  las  stock,  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire, during  his  absence.      Onnond  arrives  at  Paris,  and  passes 
through  the  dissipation  of  the  place  in  innocence   and  security, 
though  in  no  small  danger  from  the  charms  of  Dora,  now  Mrs. 
O'Connal,  who  with  her  husband   moves  in  the  first  circles  of 
Paris,  and  seems  a  ready  pupil  of  foreign  morality  not  less  than 
of  foreign  manner?'.     Ormond  after  a  lew  mouths  is  visited  by 
an  agent  of  Sir  Ulick,  who   brings  a   fresh  power  of  attorney, 
comprehending   a    stock   which   had  been   before  forgotten,  in 
which  the  property  of  Ormond  was  principally  vested.     A  few 
hours  after  he  had  signed  the  insti  ument,  tie   hears  of  the  pro- 
bable insolvency  of  Sir  Click's  bank,  and  hastens  to  Loudon,  to 
arrest  the  power  so   unwarily  granted.     He  is  just  in   time  to 
preserve  his  property  from  min.     Alter  this  he  sails  for  Ireland, 
and    upon  Ins  arrival  he  is  informed  of  the  total   failure  of  S'.r 
Ulick.     Me  proceeds  lo  Castle  Hermitage,  where  the  following 
melancholy  scene  presenis  itself  to  his  view. 

"  Ormond  directed  the  postillions  to  go  the  back  way  to  the 
hou^e. — They  drove  on  down  an  old  avenue. 

"  Presently  they  saw  a  hoy,  who  seemed  to  be  standing  on  the 
watch-  run  back  towards  the  Castle— leaping  over  the  hedge  and 
ditch  with  desperate  haste. — Then  came  running  from  the  house 
three  men,  calling  to  one  another  to  slrut  the  gates  for  the  love  of 
God ! 

"  They  all  ran  towards  the  gateway,  through  which  the  postil- 
lions were  going  to  drive — reached  it,  just  as  the  foremost  horses 
turned,  and  flung  the  gate  full  against  the  horses'  heads. —  The 
man,  without  looking  or  caving,  went  on  locking  the  gate. 

"  Onnond  jumped  out  of  the  carriage — at  the  sight  of  him,  the 
padlock  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  held  it. 

"  '  Master  Harry,  himself !— and  is  it  you  ?—  We  ask  your  par- 
don, your  honour.' 

"  The  men  were  three  of  Sir  Ulick's  workmen— Orraond  forbad 


the  carriage  to  follow. 
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*'  <  For  perhaps  you  arc  afraid  of  the  noise  disturbing  Sir  Uliek  r" 
said  he. 

"  *  No,  please  your  honour,'  paid  the  foremost  man,  '  it  will 
not  disturb  him — as  well  let  the  carnage  come  on  —  only,'  whis- 
pered he,  '  best  to  send  the  hack  postillions  with  their  horses,  al- 
ways to, the  inn,  afore  they'd  learn  any  thing.' 

"  Ormond  walked  on  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
hearing  of  the  postillions,  again  asked  the  men  — 

"  '  What  news  ?  — how  is  Sir  Ulick  ?* 

"  '  Poor  gentleman  !  he  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble — and  no  help 
for  him,'  said  the  man. 

"  '  Better  tell  him  plain,'  whispered  the  next. — '  Master  Harry, 
rh'r  Ulick  O'Shane's  trouble  is  over  in  this  world,  Sir.' 

"  «  Is  he-  ' 

*'  '  Dead,  he  is,  and  cold,  and  in  his  coffin—  this  minute — 
and  thanks  be  to  God — if  he  is  safe  there  even, — from  them  that 
are  on  the  watch  to  seize  on  his  body  ! — In  dread  of  them  credi- 
tors, orders  were  given  to  keep  the  gates  locked.— He  is  dead 
since  Tuesday,  Sir, — but  hardly  one  knows  it  out  of  the  castle — 
except  us.' 

"  Ormond  walked  on  silently,  while  they  followed,  talking  at' 
intervals. 

"  '  There  is  a  very  great  cry  against  him,  Sir,  I  hear  in  Dub- 
lin,— and  here  in  the  country  too,'  said  one. 

"  '  The  distress  the}'  say  is  very  great,  he  caused,  but  they 
might  let  his  body  rest  any  way— what  good  can  that  do  them?' 

"  '  Bad  or  good,  ihey  sha'n't  touch  it,'  said  the  other — '  by 
the  blessimr,  we  shall  have  him  buried  safe  in  the  morning,  afore 
they  are  stirring.  We  shall  carry  the  coffin  through  the  under 
ground  passage,  that  goes  to  the  stables,  and  out  by  the  lane  to 
the  churchyard  eafcy— and  the  gentleman,  the  clergyman,  has  no- 
tice all  will  be  ready,  and  the  housekeeper  only  attending.' 

"  e  Oh!  the  pitiful  funeral,'  said  the  eldest  of  the  men,  '  the 
pitiful  funeral  for  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  that  was  bom  to  better.' 

"  '  Well,  we  can  only  do  the  best  we  can,'  said  the  other,  '  let 
what  will  happen  to  ourselves;  for  Sir  Marcus  said  he  wouldn't 
take  one  of  his  father's  notes  from  any  of  us.' 

"  Ormond  involuntarily  felt  for  his  purse. 

"  '  Oh  !  don't  be  bothering  the  gentleman,  don't  be  talking,' 
said  the  old  man.  '  This  way,  Master  Harry,  if  you  please,  Sir. 
the  under  ground  way  to  the  back  yard.  We  keep  all  close  till 
after  the  burying,  for  fear—  that  was  the  housekeeper's  order. 
Sent  all  off"  to  Dublin  when  Sir  Ulick  took ' to  his  bed,  and  Lady- 
Norton  went  off 

"  Ormond  refrained  from  asking  any  questions  about  his  illness, 
fearing  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  Ins  death.  He  walked  on 
more  quickly  and  silently. — When  they  were  going  through  the 
dark  passage,  one  of  the  men,  in  a  low  voice,  observed  to  Mr. 
Ormon-  eper  would  tell  him  all  about  it. 

it  When 
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"  When  they  got  to  the  house,  the  housekeeper  and  Sir  Ulick's 
ttian  appeared,  seeming  much  surprised  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Or- 
mond. They  said  a  great  deal  about  the  unfortunate  event,  and 
their  own  sorrow  and  distress. — but  Ormond  saw  that  theirs 
were  only  the  long  faces,  dismal  tones,  and  outward  shew  of  grief. 
They  were  just  a  common  housekeeper  and  gentleman's  gentle- 
man, neither  worse  nor  better  than  ordinary  servants  in  a  great 
house.     SirUlick  had  treated  them  only  as  such. 

"  The  housekeeper,  without  Ormond's  asking  a  single  question, 
went  en  to  tell  him,  '  That  Castle  Hermitage  was  as  full  of  com- 
pany, even  to  the  last  week,  as  ever  it  could  hold,  and  all  as 
grand  as  ever ;  the  first  people  in  Ireland  —  champagne  and  bur- 
gundy, and  ices,  and  all  as  usual — and  a  ball  that  very  week.  Sir 
Uiick  was  very  considerate,  and  sent  Lady  Norton  off  to  her  other 
friends  ;  he  took  il!  suddenly  that  night  with  a  great  pain  in  his 
head  ; — he  had  been  writing  hard,  and  in  great  trouble,  and  he 
took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it — Tie  was  found  by  Mr. 
Dempsey,  his  own  man,  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning,  died  of 
a  broken  heart  to  be  sure! — Poor  gentleman  !— I h.;.e  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  mighty  busy  talking  'now  the  coroner  ought 
be  sent  for,  but  that  blew  over,  Sir.  But  then  we  were  in  dread 
ef  the  seizure  of  the  body,  for  debt,  so  the  gates  were  kept  locked  ; 
and  now  you  know  all  we  know  about  it,-  Sir. 

"  Ormond  said  he  would  attend  the  funeral.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  seize  upon  the  body  :— only  the  three  workmen,  the  ser- 
vants, a  very  few  of  the  cottagers,  and  Harry  Ormond,  attended 
to  the  grave  the  body  of  the  once  popular  Sir  Uliek  O'Shane. 
This  was  considered  by  the  country  people  as  the.  greatest  of  alt 
the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  him  ;  the  lowest  degradation  to 
which  an  O'Shane  could  be  reduced.  They  compared  him  with 
king  Corny,  and  '  see  the  difference,'  said  they,  '  the  one  was 
the  true  tiling,  and  never  changed — and  after  all  where  is  the  great 
friends  now  ?-■— the  quality  that  used  to  be  entertaining  at  the  castle 
above  ?  Where  is  all  the  favour  promised  him  now  i  What  is  it 
come  to  ?  See,  with  all  his  wit,  and  the  scheai;  s  upon  schemes, 
broke  and  gone,  and  forsook  and  forgot,  and  buried  without  a  fu- 
neral, or  a  tear,  but  from  Master  Hairy.' 

"  Ormond  was  surprised  to  hear,  in  the  midst  of  many  of  their 
popular  superstitions  and  prejudices,  how  justly  they  estimated  Sir 
Ulick's  abilities  and  character.. 

"  As  the  men  filled  up  the  grave,  one  of  them  said  — 

"  '  There  lies  the  making  of  an  excellent  gentleman  —  but  the 
cunning  of  his  head  spoiled  the  goodness  of  his  heart.' 

"  The  day  after  the  funeral,  an  agent  came  from  Dublin  to  set- 
tle Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  affairs  in  the  country. 

"  On  opening  his  desk,  the  first  thing  jthat  appeared  was  a  bundle 
of  accounts,  and  a  letter,  directed  to  H.  Ormond,  Esq. 

"  He  took  it  to  his  own  room,  and  read 

"  «  Osmond. 
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"  '  Ormoxd, 
*'  '  I  intended  to  employ  your  money  to  re-establish   ray  falling 
credit,  but  I  never  intended  to  defraud  you,' 

"  |  Ulick  O'Shane.'  "—Vol.  III.  p.  S2.r. 

Soon  after  this  Ormond  discovers  that  his  supposed  dismissal 
from  t!ie  Annaly's,  originated  in  tlie  negligence  of  an  Irish 
servant,  who  having  mislaid  a  letter  entrusted  to  his  care,  had 
cruised  the  mistake.  Other  matters  are  easily  explained;  and 
Ormond  being  united  to  Miss  Anualy,  the  story  concludes. 

Jn  the  tale  before  us,  as  our  long  extracts  will  shew,  there  is 
much  to  admire.  The  characters  are  conceived  with  originality, 
and  kept  up  with  spirit.  The  mixture  of  conviviality  and  cunning, 
of  affection  and  selfishness,  of  generosity  and  jobbing,  which 
we  find  in  Sir  Ulick,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially 
among  the  high-bred  Irish.  King  Corny  is  quite  an  original  ; 
and  though  we  were  sorry  to  lose  him  so  soon,  it  was  an  act  of 
mercy  in  our  authoress  to  put  him  to  death,  as  the  old  gentle- 
man was  wanted  no  more,  and  his  spirit  might  have  therefore 
evaporated  in  tedious  repetition.  The  impetuosity  of  the  herb 
is  we'll  kept  up  ;  and  though  a  character  sufficiently  common, 
is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  Parisian  society  at  the  conclu- 
sion is  pourtrayed  with  much  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  take  for  granted  that  Miss  Edgewoith  had 
gained  from  her  relative  the  Abbe.  The  loss  of  the  letter  by 
the  Irish  servant  is  rather  a  clumsy  contrivance,  but  it  must 
pass  for  want  of  a  better.  The  general  observations  and  sen- 
timents, a  part  of  the  work  in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  cer- 
tainly does  not  excel,  though  sufficiently  trite,  are  for  the  most 
part  unobjectionable.  With  all  its  faults,  the  tale  of  Ormond 
will  be  found  both  an  interesting  and  an  amusing  production. 


Art.  VI.  Prescience  :  or  the  Secrets  of  Divination.  A  Poem. 
In  two  Purls.  By  Edicard  Smtdleij,  J  tin.  Small  8vo. 
1SS  pp.      7s.  Gd.     Murray.      1SI(J. 

W  E  think  some  apology  is  due  from  tss  to  the  author  of  this 
polished  little  Poem,  for  not  having  taken  an  earlier  opportunity 
of- introducing  k  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Whether  our  cri- 
ika!  brethren  in  other  journals  have  been  guilty  of  a  similar  re- 
missness, we  know  not;  but  we  certainly  thmkth«  production 
before  us  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  a  common  place  perform- 
ance, and  thit  it  is  deserving  v\  much  greater  success  than  it 
would  appear  to  have  met  with.   YYh<  u  a  woikiuteuded  merely  to 

I  please, 
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please,  does  not  sell,  the  most  probable  reason  of  the  fact  is,  that 
it  is  not  calculated  to  give  pleasure;  we  take  for  granted  that 
tiuch  is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  work  before  us  ;  neverthe- 
less we  feel  no  hesitation  in  describing  it,  as  the  production  of  a 
verj  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  mind  which  gives  promise  of 
powers  much  more  considerable  than  this  present  effort  would 
perhaps  seem  to  exemplify:  though  what  the  author  has  actually 
accomplished  is  by  no  means  little.  The  lines  are  uniformly  mu- 
sical and  correct  ;  and  though  the  language  is  sometimes  over- 
charged with  epithets  that  are  not  always  quite  so  significant  and 
explicit  as  might  be  wished,  yet  it  is  chaste  and  in  good  taste  ; 
and  without  any  affectation  of  learning  keeps  our  classical  recol- 
lections continually  about  us  ;  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
poem  likewise,  the  detached  images,  and  thoughts  and  descrip- 
tions, are  not  only  in  themselves  intrinsically  very  beautiful  for  the 
most  part,  but  are  wrought  up  to  a  very  high  degree  of  finish ; 
so  much  so,  that  upon  a  desultory  examination  of  the  poem,  one 
can  hardly  help  feeling  surprise  that  a  performance  evidently 
possessing  so  much  merit,  should  have  been  so  long  before  tha 
public  without  having  arrived  at  a  second  edition.  The  problem, 
however,  becomes  solved  without  any  great  difficulty  upon  a  con- 
tinued reading  of  the  poem  ;  which  is  indeed  singularly  deficient, 
not  merely  in  unity  of  plan,  but  in  unity  of  subject.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  the  passages  of  which  it  consists,  considered 
separately,  are  often  possessed  of  more  than  common  merit :  but' 
they  have,  too  generally,  no  visible  relation  one  to  another  or  to 
any  common  object.  The  intention  of  the  author,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  that  instinctive  feeling 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  ever  impelled  towards  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future,  and  towards  that  "  unseen  world"  on  which 
we  involuntarily  fancy  the  future  to  depend.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object  he  traverses  a  large  field  of  country,  and  produces  il- 
lustrations of  the  feeling  in  question,  some  more  and  some  less 
to  the  purpose  ;  they  are  however  arranged  according  to  no  intel- 
ligible system ;  the  author  seems  never  to  have  kept  in  mind 
quantum  series  junct unique pollet ;  so  that  upon  a  first  reading  of 
the  poem  the  component  parts  of  it  seem  to  possess  scarcely 
more  connection  with  each  other,  than  the  China  ornaments 
upon  a  marble  chimney  piece.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  reader  is  never  at  any  moment  made  to  understand,  and  of 
course  never  nude  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  poem  ; 
the  pleasure  which  one  passage  gives,  reflects  noue  upon  the 
next ;  each  is  made  to  stand  upon  its  own  detached  merits,  and 
when  this  fails  in  any  instance,  the  mind  feels  no  curiosity  that 
prompts  it  to  proceed.  This  is  not  a  fault  of  genius,  so  much 
as  of  judgment  and  labour;  it  U  however  a  fault,  which,  as  the 
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production  before  us  proves,  no  merits  of  mere  execution  in  lire 
detail  of  subordinate  parts,  will  ever  be  able  to  redeem.  In 
poetry,  as  in  every  thing  eLse,  finished  workmanship  and  appro- 
priate ornaments,  p  rgsess  rather  a  relative  than  an  abs  dute  value. 
The  real  merit  which  belongs  to  them  is  founded  upon  the  effect 
which  thev  produce  in  conferring  beauty  upon  that  to  which  thev 
pre  attached,  arid  not  upon  any  abstract  and  independent  beauty  of 
their  own.  At  least  if  they  possess  any  value  in  tins  last  way,  it  is 
not  considerable  enough  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  admiration. 

Flow  far  these  remarks  will  assist  us  to  understand  the  cause 
why  this  work  before  us  has  not  met  with  a  greater  number  of 
readers,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  we  have  not  been 
critics  so  long,  without  having  discovered  that  the  good  or  ill 
success  of  a  literary  production,  depends  upon  many  other  cir- 
cumstances besides  its  intrinsic  merits;  if  our  author  can  find  out 
■unv  explanation  of  the  fate  which  has  attended  his  labours,  that 
will  less  mortify  his  vanity  than  the  explanation  which  we  have 
given,  we  should  have  no  wish  to  undeceive  him.  ft  is  lime 
however  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  the 
poem ;  the  extracts  which  we  shall  make  will,  we  think,  fully 
iustifv  the  praises  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  our  author's 
powers;  the  peculiar  fault  which  y.u  ba,ve  attributed  to  the  np 
is  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  made  evident  except  to  those  »;Uo 
will  read  the  poem  itself. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  following  introductory  Hues  ;  the 
illustration  contained  in  the  first  Jiues  is  not  quite  sufl'icum: , 
palpable,  but  it  is  well  given. 

*'  In  the  black  skies  where  clouds  eternal  roll, 
And  night  ifcshrouds  her  undiscover'd  Pole  ; 
Where  hous'd  with  darkness,  in  their  earthy  cell 
The  shivering  sons  of  lengthened  winter  dwell ; 
No  sun,  scarce  peering  o'er  some  ice-clad  height,. 
Streaks  the  red  orient  with  his  hues  of  light ; 
No  beams  of  evening,  in  their  course  delay 'd. 
Fierce  the  deep  void  of  universal  shade  ; 
Till  the  slow  months  witlr  doubtful  gleam  illume 
The  cold  and  dreary  wilderness  of  gloom  ; 
And  o'er  the  far  horizon  faintly  play 
The  chequer'd  shadows  of  imperfect  day. 

"  Yet  often  there,  above,  beneath,  around, 
When  stirs  no  sign  of  light,  or  life,  or  sound  ; 
When  cheerless  Nature  bosom'd  on  the  deep, 
In  night  and  silence  sleeps,  or  seems  to  sleep  ; 
Flashing  strange  portents  o'er  the  astonished  heaven, 
The 'fleeting  meteors  of  the  North  are  driven  ; 
*  Shake  their  red  tresses  from  the  troubled  sky, 
And  cast  one  momentary  beam  and  die. 

"So 
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"  So  to  this  prison  of  dull  clay  confin'd, 
In  darkness  broods  the  imperishable  Mind. 
Fain  would  it  urge  through  realms  untried  its  course, 
And  drink  the  floods  of  knowledge  from  their  source  ; 
Trace  each  mysterious  secret  of  its  frame, 
Know  whither  tends  its  doom,  and  whence  it  came. 
Yet  as  its  glance  to  nobler  scenes  ascends, 
Some  grosser  film  the  glorious  vision  ends ; 
Thick  clouds  of  Sense  o'er  all  the  prospect  roll, 
And  check  the  aspiring  energy  of  Soul : 
Till  chill 'd  and  baffled  on  its  lowly  way, 
It  chides  the  lingering  night,  and  pants  for  day."     P.  7. 

Our  author  then  describes  in  some  very  fine  lines,  the  sort  of 
prophetic  light  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  glance  upon  the 
soul  just  at  the  moment  of  its  departure  from  the  world  ;  and  the 
sudden  illumination  with  which  the  understanding  appears  at  par- 
ticular moments  to  be  lighted  up.  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  desire  which  is  evinced  in  youth,  as  well  as  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  to  pry  into  futurity.  The  passage  contains  lines 
which  scarcely  any  poet  of  the  present  day  could  surpass. 

**  Oh  !  Who  in  youth  has  spread  his  venturous  sail 
To  the  full  gust  of  passion's  feverish  gale ; 
Toy'd  with  each  breath  which  whisper'd  round  his  mast. 
And  wooed  and  lur'd  him  from  the  shore  at  last ; 
And  thought  no  future  whirlwind  could  o'erwhelm 
The  flaunting  glories  of  his  summer  helm ; 
Till  idly  trusting  to  the  traitor  breeze, 
His  light  skiff  dances  on  the  midmost  seas* 
Then  marked,  all  careless,  o'er  the  distant  strand 
Some  cloud  scarce  bigger  than  the  human  hand  ; 
And  watch'd  its  growth,  till  brooding  o'er  his  head. 
One  veil  of  angry  darkness  is  outspread  ; 
Who,  in  that  threatening  pause  of  grim  delay, 
Hath  stemm'd  the  terrors  of  his  ocean  way, 
Nor  wish'd  for  light  his  dubious  course  to  mark, 
Though  'twere  the  bolt  of  heaven  which  scathed  his  bark !"  P*l  1 . 

"  And  if  when  youth  and  hope  our  hours  employ, 
And  the  heart  trembles  to  the  pulse  of  joy ; 
One  little  cloud  can  o'er  our  revels  press, 
And  dim  the  noontide  of  our  happiness  ; 
If  the  few  drops  which  fall  from  April's  wing, 
Scatter  the  purple  blossoms  of  our  spring  ; 
What  then  can  warm  the  cheerless  frost  of  age ! 
What  the  worst  fears  of  parting  life  assuage  ! 
When  Reason  totters  on  her  doubtful  throne, 
And  starts,  receding  from  the  dread  unknown  ; 
Fears  e'en  herself,  and  chides  that  erring  pride 
^     Which  taught  her  earlier  blindness  to  decide ; 

O  Hang 
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Hang  we  in  darkness  o'er  life's  utmost  brink, 
Hopeless  to  rise,  yet  unprepared  to  sink  ? 
Is.jhere  no  steep  on  which  the  Seer  may  stand, 
To  catch  some  glimmering  of  his  promis'd  land  ? 
By  one  small  circle  in  his  eye  delay'd, 
One  bleak  horizon  of  unbroken  shade? 
No !  He  whose  wisdom  darkling  Reason  shed, 
That  guiding  cloud  before  our  day-path  spread; 
With  steadier  radiance  gilds  approaching  night, 
And  fires  his  beacon  flame  of  pUlar'd  light."     P.  "13. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  consolations  which 
religion  is  able  to  supply  us  with,  on  the  death  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  been  attached  ;  the  passage  is  marked,  we  think,  with 
equal  beauty  both  of  feeling  and  poetry. 

"  Where  is  the  Spirit  nowr!  th'  immortal  flame 
Which  glow'd  beneath  yon  cold  and  lifeless  frame  ! 
Where  now  that  lofty  and  aspiring  Mind, 
Lord  of  itself,  and  friend  of  all  its  kind  ! 
It  sigh'd  not  from  the  bosom  ;  for  I  knelt 
Close  to  the  heart,  and  its  last  pulses  felt. 
It  flash'd  not  from  the  eye ;  I  watch'd  its  beam 
Fix'd  on  mine  own,  and  drank  its  parting  stream. 
Yet  is  that  bosom  hush'd  ;  and  faded  now 
The  doubtful  lustre  which  illum'd  that  brow: 
Mute  are  the  lips  which  seem'd  on  life  to  dwell, 
As  if  not  yet  content  with  doing  well ; 
Which  linger'd  on  their  utterance  but  to  pour 
To  Friendship's  ear  one  gentle  accent  more. 
Rent  too  are  now  those  heartstrings  which  alone 
Throbb'd  for  our  suffering,  mindless  of  their  own  ; 
Told  not  approaching  Death  lest  We  should  weep, 
And  when  they  ceas'd  to  beat  but  seem'd  to  sleep. 

"  Thought  can  but  little  trace  the  fearful  way 
The  Soul  must  traverse  when  it  quits  its  clay : 
The  unfathomable  depths  of  boundless  space, 
The  viewless  worlds  which  gird  its  resting  place.' 
Is  it  then  sleep  ? — yes  !  long  unbroken  sleep ! 
Chill  is  the  couch  thy  slumbering  limbs  must  keep ! 
Ctertain'd  in  night — the  worm  their  bosom  mate  ! 
Their  dream — ah  !  who  that  dreaming  can  relate  ! 
And  when  they  wake — when  at  their  prison  doors 
Its  all-arousing  blast  the  trumpet  pours  ; 
When  the  dread  Heraid  rushes  on  the  wind, 
And  summons  forth  the  sons  of  human  kind  ; 
I  see  Thee  then,  my  Brother  ! — to  thine  ear 
Sweet  flows  the  warning  which  the  guilty  fear; 
The  matin  lay  which  heavenly  minstrels  sing, 
"  Joy  to  the  Blessed!  Glory  to  their  King!''     P.  16. 
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In  the  following  description  of  Stonehenge  our  author  enters 
the  lists  with  a  cotemporary  poet,  almost  unequalled  in  powers 
of  description  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  adjudge  the  palm,  but  if  the 
lines  which  follow  are  not  impregnated  with  that  singular  life  and 
spirit  which  distinguishes  the  descriptions  of  our  great  Border 
Minstrel,  they  evince  some  qualities  in  which  the  latter  is  cer- 
tainly deficient. 

"  To  gentler  scenes  the  Minstrel  may  repair 
When  the  soft  moonbeam  tints  the  golden  air; 
There  drink  the  fancies  pious  cells  impart, 
And  trace  their  lavish  wantonness  of  Art ; 
Chaunting  in  Lay  far  richer  than  his  theme 
The  holy  pride  of  Tweed's  enamour'd  stream. 
But  would  you  view  the  Druid's  fane  aright 
Choose  not  the  stilly  season  of  "  Moonlight." 
Rather  when  heaven's  vast  face  is  one  black  cloud, 
And  darkness  clasps  all  Nature  in  her  shroud  ; 
When  the  big  rain  falls  pattering  thick  and  fast, 
And  the  storm  howls  upon  the  gusty  blast ; 
Then  gather  round  your  cloak — well  suits  the  time 
To  tread  the  circle  of  that  haunted  clime. 
Far  o'er  the  dreary  heathsward  lies  your  road, 
So  far  it  seems  not  part  of  Man's  abode, 
So  dreary  that  in  silence  you  may  bless 
The  friendly  gloom  which  hides  its  loneliness. 
But  little  needs  the  torches  ruddy  glare 
To  tell  you  when  your  steps  have  wander 'd  there  : 
So  bright  the  lightning's  angry  glance  is  thrown 
Where  frowns  that  mighty  shapelessness  of  stone. 
Huge,  and  immeasurable  ;  breadth,  and  height, 
And  thickness  which  o'ercharge  the  wondering  sight ; 
As  if  the  Fallen  in  his  sport  had  rent 
Some  rock  for  his  eternal  monument ; 
And  hurPd  the  shivering  quarry  where  it  lies, 
Fit  emblem  of  his  pride,  and  might,  and  size. 
Apart  from  all  the  rest  One  seems  to  stand, 
Grim-visaged  Porter  to  the  Brother  band ; 
The  Brother  band,  who  fix'd  for  ever  there, 
In  sullen  state  o'erlook  the  desert  lair. 
Few,  yet  how  many!  never  to  be  told 
Aright  by  man,  or  number'd  in  their  fold."     P.  35. 

We  think,  however,  the  following  fancy  in  which  the  author 
indulged  himself  while  contemplating  the  rude  and  massy  pile 
which  he  has  above  celebrated,  by  no  means  worth  recording. 
The  tragic  inanimation  of  the  last  line  made  us  smile. 

"  Scarce  can  I  tell,  what  forms  beneath  the  gloom 
My  rapt  eye  bade  those  fearful  stones  assume  : 

o  2  Shapes 
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Shapes  which  ev'n  memory  shudders  to  relate, 
Monsters  which  fear  will  to  herself  create. 
Methought  the  Synod  of  those  Gods  appeared, 
Whose  damned  altar  raid  the  pile  was  reared  ; 
O'er  the  rude  shrine  in  grim  delight  they  stood, 
And  quaff  d  the  still  life-quivering  victim's  blood. 
The  lightning  gave  their  brow  a  fiercer  scowl, 
The  North-wind  louder  swell'd  their  frantic  howl ; 
And  as  the  skies  wept  on  th'  accursed  place, 
I  felt  the  gore-drop  trickle  down  my  face  ! 
Fierce  with  the  phrenzied  boldness  of  despair, 
1  touched  the  giant  fiend  who  revell'd  there  ; 
It  moved  not,  liv'd  not,  it  was  very  stone; 
Oh,  God  !  I  joy'd  to  find  myself  alone  !"     P.  iO. 

The  next  extract  which  we  shall  present  our  readers  with,  is 
the  description  our  author  gives  of  the  hopes  of  posthumous  fame 
which  cheer  the  labours  of  the  poet,  under  the  clouds  of  envy 
and  nelgect  which  are  so  apt  to  obscure  his  merits  while  alive. 
The  illustration  which  he  draws  from  the  instance  of  Milton,  is 
we  know  a  common  place  on  this  topic,  though  we  doubt  whether 
it  be  so  very  strong  a  case  in  point  as  is  commonly  thought ;  our 
author  however  has  made  a  very  happy  use  of  it. 

"  Yes!  there  is  solace  for  those  hearts  which  brood, 
Chill'd  by  the  frost  of  their  own  solitude; 
Which  nurse  the  festering  wound  of  noble  pride, 
And  sicken  with  the  pangs  of  hope  denied. 
For  them  the  Prescient  Spirit  undismay'd, 
Shines  in  the  brightness  which  itself  has  made ; 
Springs  o'er  the  barrier  Time  would  idly  frame, 
And  revels  in  anticipated  fame. 
Lo!  He  who  pluck'd  with  no  unhallow'd  hand, 
The  Seraph's  flame  to  light  his  daring  brand  ; 
Who  quaff  d  the  waters  which  in  Eden  flow, 
And  sang  "  things  unattempted  yet"  below; 
Though  now  for  ever  round  him  fair  Renown 
Girds  the  bright  frontlet  of  her  starry  crown; 
And  twines  his  crisped  locks  of  golden  hair, 
With  flowers  which  everlasting  gardens  bear, 
Immortal  amaranth,  and  deathless  bay, 
Dropping  celestial  dews,  and  free  from  all  decay: 
It  was  not  so,  when  cheerless  and  alone, 
He  lingered  onwards  through  a  path  unknown ; 
Without  one  smile  to  lure,  one  hand  to  guide, 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  repose  denied. 
Offence  was  there,  and  misbecoming  Toil, 
Who  spoil'd,  nor  knew  the  richness  of  the  spoil; 
And  canker'd  Envy,  and  the  withering  eye, 
Which  saw  him  fall  'mid  robbers,  yet  pass'd  by. 

Still 
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Still  when  his  bonds  the  giant  Spirit  broke, 
.And  all  the  fury  of  his  song  awoke; 
When  mute  obedience  on  his  lips  would  dwell, 
And  catch  the  holy  droppings  as  they  fell; 
He  trod  not  blindly,  though  his  bodily  eye 
Was  blank,  and  nature's  visual  fountain  dry  ; 
He  trod  not  hopeless,  though  his  evil  days 
Lent  the  scant  meed  of  halt-unwilling  praise: 
But  inly  conscious  of  his  future  name, 
Outstripp'd  the  march  of  lazy  pacing  Fame: 
Wooed  not  the  coy  and  still  reluctant  maid, 
But  nobly  daring,  snatch'd  the  unproffer'd  braid, 
Taught  the  bright  fabric  of  his  song  to  climb, 
Liv'd  not  for  life,  but  for  all  coming  time ; 
Bask'd  in  the  glories  of  a  cloudless  sky, 
And  drank  the  foretaste  of  Eternity."     P.  66. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  extracts  and  remarks  to  a  close; 
with  respect  to  the  general  merits  and  demerits  of  the  poem, 
considered  as  a  whole,  we  have  already  said  all  we  intend ;  of 
the  former,  we  think,  that  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  will 
furnish  not  an  unfair  sample;  the  execution  of  the  poem  is  not 
however  uniformly  tree  from  faults  ;  some  of  which  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  carelessness  ;  as  is  the  case  of  the  following  lines 
which  we  read  over  more  than  once  before  we  got  at  our  author's 
real  meaning. 

*'  Oh  !  for  that  voice  whose  warning  accents  flow'd, 
Belov'd  Hymettus,  round  thy  sweet  abode  ! 
Whose  whisper  check'd  the  listening  Sage's  thought, 
And  all  that  Heaven  forbade  him  inly  taught."     P.  22. 

We  could  also  wish  that  our  ingenious  author  would  divest  him- 
self of  that  very  foolish  notion  which  is  now  so  prevalent  among  his 
brethren,  that  a  poet  must  always  display  a  preternatural  degree 
of  sensibility,  and  have  dreams  and  visions  which  we  common 
mortals  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  idea  of,  We  remember  it 
is  recorded  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  that  when  the  former 
was  expatiating  upon  the  extraordinary  effects  which  music  pro- 
duced upon  his  intellects,  the  latter,  as  we  think,  very  properly 
replied,  "  that  if  music  made  him  such  a  fool,  he  would  take  care 
never  to  listen  to  more."  We  should  wish  to  soften  Johnson's 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  but  substantially  we  should  say  the 
same  thing  of  the  pretences  which  the  poets  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  years  have  made  (for  the  affectation  is  like  most  affecta- 
tions of  modern  date)  to  superior  sensibility,  and  so  forth.  If 
they  cannot  write  poetry  and  remain  at  the  same  time  in  their 
sober  senses,,  why  write  poetry  at  all  ?  In  the  following  account  of 

a  poet's 
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a  poet's  experiences,  as  the  Methodists  would  say,  we  know  not 
whether  our  author  is  informing  us  of  what  his  own  feelings  have 
been  ;  but  if  he  writes  for  the  entertainment  of  the  class  of  gene- 
ra! readers  we  fancy  he  will  excite  more  admiration  than  sympa- 
thy; bating  however  the  pretension  to  finer  feelings  than  ordinary 
men,  which  we,  as  ordinary  men,  think  it  necessary  to  make  a 
point  of  setting  our  faces  against :  the  lines  display  considerable 
powers. 

"  Born  not  for  that  which  is,  but  that  which  seems, 
The  Poet  floats  on  Passion's  varying  streams; 
Pleas'd  with  the  waves  which  buffet  round  his  brow, 
Now  plunged  in  anguish,  buoyed  to  rapture  now. 
So  lost  in  dreams  insufferably  bright, 
His  eye  is  "  dazzled"  by  "  excess  of  light;" 
So  fed  with  longings  for  a  world  unknown, 
He  spurns  the  gross  material  of  his  own. 
All  life,  all  soul,  yet  gasping  still  for  more, 
Thrill'd  with  o'er-wrought  existence  to  each  pore; 
Sport  to  the  seasons,  fashion'd  by  the  skies, 
As  they  are  fair  or  foul,  he  smiles  or  sighs. 
Stili  faster  fleeting  as  his  steps  pursue, 
He  keeps  the  form  of  happiness  in  view  ; 
So  far,  his  onset  dares  not  be  delay'd, 
So  near  he  pants  already  on  her  shade ; 
Till  as  one  airy  nothing  glides  away, 
He  starts  a  second,  and  renews  the  play. 

"  See  him  through  nature's  boundless  circle  range, 
He  marks  some  presage  in  each  common  change  : 
Adds  to  her  meanest  works  a  heightened  grace, 
And  casts  the  mighty  glamour  o'er  her  face. 
Not  e'en  the  smallest  spangle  in  the  sky, 
But  teems  with  import  to  the  Poet's  eye  ; 
No  blossom  stirs  beneath  the  summer  gale, 

But  lends  some  image  to  the  Poet's  tale. 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  the  Universe  his  own, 

Each  breathes  a  music  framed  for  him  alone; 

As  if  the  living  and  the  lifeless  throng 

Were  formed  to  feed  the  holy  source  of  song. 

"  Nor  light  the  purpose  for  which  heaven  design'd 

These  finely  measured  harmonies  of  Mind ; 

Such  lavish  treasure  was  not  idly  shed 

To  lurk  unseen  and  useless  in  its  bed. 

Pie  feels  the  voice  which  others  dimly  hear, 

And  God  is  ever  present  to  his  ear; 

The  rocking  earth,  the  whirlwind's  rushing  din, 

Accord  with  gentler  whispers  from  within. 

His  search  profanes  not  the  forbidden  pale, 

Bpt  marks  the  Mighty  e'en  within  his  veil : 
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Sees  in  the  glass  his  darken'd  form  display'd, 
And  knows  the  Maker  from  the  things  he  made. 
Prophet  of  nature,  to  his  trusting  eye, 
Pass'd  is  the  wilderness,  the  promise  nigh, 
Where-e'er  their  knees  the  thankless  many  bow, 
He  pours  to  Truth  his  unremitting  vow  : 
Though  long  the  voyage,  though  the  waste  be  dark, 
Unceasing  Glory  shadows  o'er  his  ark. 
So  the  bright  Sun  in  his  etei-nal  race, 
Surveys  the  fathomless  abyss  of  space  ; 
Creation's  farthest  bounds  his  pomp  supply, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  are  gather'd  to  his  eye, 
Yet  not  his  triumph  to  adorn  alone, 
Such  waste  fertility  is  round  him  thrown  ; 
He  bids  the  streams  of  life  and  being  flow, 
And  only  drinks  the  virtue  to  bestow."     P.  60. 

We  have  now  absolved  the  task  which  we  undertook,  of  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  our  opinions  on  the  merits  of  this  elegant 
little  poem ;  and  have  given  such  specimens  as  will  enable  them 
to  agree  or  disagree  with  us,  accordingly  as  they  think  proper. 
But  our  object  was  not  simply  to  entertain  our  readers  with  some 
extracts  of  pleasing  poetry ;  we  think  the  author  before  us  dis- 
plays powers  of  no  ordinary  description,  and  wo  should  be  sorry 
if  the  mortification  which  the  indifferent  success  of  his  pre- 
sent effort  may  have  occasioned,  should  discourage  him  from 
venturing  again  before  the  public.  As  there  is  no  commodity 
which  costs  so  little,  so  there  is  none  which  is  commonly  so 
little  valued  as  good  advice.  If  our  author,  however,  should 
think  otherwise  with  respect  to  ours,  he  will,  for  the  future,  be- 
stow more  attention  upon  the  subject  matter  of  his  poetry  than 
he  seems  disposed  to  do.  If  a  writer  has  no  thoughts  that  would 
be  either  new  or  striking  when  stated  in  plain  prose,  he  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of  mere  versification 
to  render  them  valuable,  In  all  our  great  poets  there  is  a  ground 
and  foundation  of  deep  sense  and  reflection  ;  upon  this  they  build 
as  upon  a  rock;  our  modern  poetical  productions  seem  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  written  upon  no  foundation  whatever,  that  we 
can  see  ;  they  are  all  superstructure,  and  accordingly  it  they  be 
not  blown  away  at  their  first  appearance  by  the  breath  ot  criti- 
cism, yet  like  other  "  baseless  fabrics,"  in  a  few  months  they 
dissolve,  and,  like  summer  insects,  die  of  mere  old  age. 


Art> 
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Art.  VII.  Callimaclii  qua.  supetsurit,  recensuit  el  cum  Nota- 
rum  delectu  edidet  C.  J.  Rlomjidd,  A.M.  Collegii  SS.  Trini- 
tatis  apud  Cantabrigienses  nuper   Socius.    Mavvman.     ]4s. 

MDCCCXV. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  censure  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon 
the  poet  of  Cyrene,  we  cannot  but  consider  his  poems  in  many 
respects  as  highly  valuable.  "  Callimachus/'  says  the  Doctor, 
"  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence.  The  chief  things  to  be  learnt 
from  him,  his  account  of  rites  and  mythology ;  which, 
though  desirable  to  be  known,  for  the  sake  of  understanding 
other  parts  of  ancient  authors,  is  the  least  pleasing,  or  valuable 
part  of  their  writings."  To  this  opinion  we  can  by  no  means 
assent ;  but  in  opposition  to  such  high  authority,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  assert,  that  with  the  exception  of  Homer, 
there  is  scarcely  a  poet  in  the  Greek  language,  whom  we  should 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  in  preference  to  Callimachus. 
There  is  an  ease,  a  flow,  and  an  elegance,  in  his  versification, 
which  cannot  but  be  of  great  advantage  in  forming  both  the 
ear  and  the  taste  of  a  forward  boy  ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  spirit  and  a  liveliness  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
interest  the  attention  of  youth.  What  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid  are  in  Latin,  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus  are  in  Greek. 
We  should  consider  the  loss  of  the  Hymns  in  Apollinem,  in 
Lavacrum  Palladis,  in  Jovem,  to  be  as  a  very  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  education  of  a  scholar.  The 
Epigrams  indeed,  in  general,  are  of  so  high  a  water,  that  to 
a  scholar  of  any  age,  their  loss  would  be  irreparable.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  Doctor,  when  he  pronounced  so  harsh  a 
sentence  upon  the  merits  of  Callimachus,  had  ever  read  even  the 
following  monumental  distich  : 

Koipt,aT«t.  6>7)(j)t£Jv  ptyj  Xeys  robs  dyaQouf. 

If  he  had  read  it,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  have  looked 
further  into  its  author,  and  in  consequence  of  such  a  search,  he 
might  probably  have  changed  his  opinion  altogether. 

From  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  Callimachus,  we  are 
happy  to  find  a  new  edition  of  his  works  from  so  able  a  hand 
as  that  of  Mr.  Blomfield.  The  edition  of  Erneste  is  unfortu- 
nately in  very  high  estimation  both  with  the  book  buyer  and  the 
book  reader,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  latter  has 
very  little  chance  of  ever  seeing  it.  Mr.  B.  has  therefore 
given  the  reader,  in  this  single  volume,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  student  in  the  two  thick  volumes  of  Erneste,  omitting  a  vast 
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deal  of  matter,  which  though  valuable  in  itself,  is  with  respect 
to  Callimachus  dTrpoadio-Duaov.  He  lias  also  added  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  Erneste,  notes  both  from  himself,  and  from  other 
scholars  of  later  days.  The  text  has  also  undergone  a  revision, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  collation  with  the  princeps  editia  of 
Lascar,  which  Erneste  never  saw,  and  an  old  Venice  edition 
of  1555,  the  edition  probably  of  Robertellus,  to  which,  as  we 
believe,  no  single  commentator  had  previously  referred.  Of 
this  scarce  edition  there  is  but  one  copy  in  the  country,  and 
that  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  lent 
it  to  Mr.  Blom field.  Some  additions  have  been  made  by  the 
present  editor  to  the  Epigrams,  which  had  escaped  the  eye 
both  of  Bentley  and  of  Ruhnken.  The  Scholia  are  very 
properly  omitted,  as  of  no  value  in  themselves  from  their  recent 
date,  and  of  very  little  use  in  the  exposition  or  illustration  of 
the  author.  The  index  also  attached  to  Erneste' s  edition  has 
been  considerably  enlarged. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  merits 
of  the  various  editions  of  Callimachus,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  the  fifth  number  of  the  Museum  Criticum,  in 
which  he  will  find  a  scholar-like  account  of  the  age  and  the 
merits  of  each.  The  critical  editions,  indeed,  of  Callimachus 
are  not  many  in  number.  The  first  was  printed  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  1577,  in  which  only  thirty-one  Epigrams  were 
given,  and  a  few  Fragments.  The  notes  of  Frischlinus,  which 
accompany  this  edition,  are  useful  in  themselves,  but  have  been, 
superseded  by  the  labours  of  subsequent  scholars. 

The  next  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1584,  by  Vul- 
canius  of  Bruges,  who  added  about  eighty  Fragments,  and  some 
good  notes. 

The  third  in  our  list  is  the  edition  of  Madame  Dacier,  the 
Thalestris  of  Commentators,  published  at  Paris  in  1(J74. 
While  this  edition  was  in  preparation,  Dacier  appears  to  have 
carried  on  a  sort  of  commentatorial  courtship,  at  once  assisting 
the  fair  in  her  studies,  and  wooing  her  love.  This  learned  lady 
added  fifty-three  Fragments  to  the  previous  collection,  and  also 
some  Epigrams  which  were  supplied  by  Peter  Huet,  with  notes 
by  herself. 

The  next  edition  was  that  of  Graevius,  begun  by  the  son,  but 
completed  after  his  death,  by  the  father,  and  published  in  1697. 
To  this,  besides  the  notes  of  all  the  previous  commentators, 
were  added  those  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius  ;  the  laborious 
dissertations  of  Spanhemius  ;  and  the  acute  remarks  and  emen- 
dations of  Bentley  upon  upwards  of  four  hundred  Fragments, 
which  he  had  collected  from  scholiasts  and  lexicographers.  By 
gome  of  those,  whom  the  aciimonia  verc  com/nentutoria  of  the 

Doctor 
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Doctor  made  his  enemies,  lie  was  accused  of  having  pillaged 
some  notes  from  the  unedited  MSS.  of  Stanley,  and  to  have 
passed  them  off  as  his  own.  To  this  calumny,  improbable  as 
it  would  be  of  itself,  Mr.  Blomfield  gives  a  fiat  contradiction, 
having  himself  inspected  the  MSS.  of  Stanley  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  having  discovered  that  no  such  plagiarism  took 
place. 

The  next  edition  which  we  shall  mention,  is  that  of  T.  Bent- 
ley,  in  1741,  a  nephew  of  the  doctor,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  encomiums  heaped  upon  it  by  Dr.  Harwood,  is  a  meagre  and 
useless  publication.  No  name  appears  in  the  title  page1,  but  the 
booksellers  mark  it  in  their  catalogues,  as  f'  Callimachus  Sent - 
leiif  thereby  leading  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  was  edited 
by  the  great  Bentley.  We  hardly  know  why  its  possessors  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  publication  of  this  anecdote  ;  as  from  the  ac- 
count of  Harwood,  and  subsequent  bibliographers,  the  Pseudo 
Bentley  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  book-buying  corps,  as  well 
as  the  doctor  himself. 

Of  the  last  edition  of  Ernesti,  we  shall  extract  the  following 
account  from  the  Museum  Criticum  of  June  1815. 

"  The  edition  of  Ernesti  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1761,  in  two  vo- 
lumes comprising  above  sixteen  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
The  following  is  the  history  of  this  publication  given  by  Wytten- 
bach  in  Vita  Ruhnhenii,  p.  79.  A  design  of  reprinting  the 
edition  of  Graevius  being  entertained  by  the  Leyden  booksellers, 
Ruhnken  was  induced  by  his  regard  and  partiality  for  Ernesti, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Wittenberg,  to  suggest  to 
him  a  full  and  complete  edition  of  Callimachus,  as  an  undertaking 
for  which  he  was  qualified,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  the 
assistance  of  the  three  most  learned  Grecians  then  in  existence, 
Hemsterhuis,  Valckenaer,  and  himself.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  he  had  already,  in  his  second  Epistola  Critica  addressed  to 
Ernesti,  and  published  in  1751,  given  a  large  and  important  col- 
lection of  Notes  on  Callimachus.  Ernesti  undertook  the  task, 
and  soon  after  sent  for  the  inspection  of  his  friend  at  Leyden,  the 
Notes  which  he  proposed  to  insert.  Both  Ruhnken  and  Hem- 
sterhuis were  surprised  and  disappointed  at  finding  them  poor  and 
meagre :  they  were  therefore  returned  to  Ernesti,  with  exhorta- 
tions to  improve  and  render  them  more  worthy  of  a  new  edition  ; 
and  the  sources  were  pointed  out,  from  which  he  might  draw  the 
requisite  information.  At  the  same  time  he  was  again  advised  to 
apply  for  the  assistance  of  Valckenaer,  who  had  accumulated 
valuable  materials  for  explaining  and  amending  the  fragments. 
Accordingly  the  Notes  received  additions  and  improvements,  but 
not  a  word  from  Valckenaer,  whose  assistance  Ernesti  would  not 
ask,  for  fear  his  own  Notes  might  be  obscured  by  the  superior 
merit  of  those  of  his  coadjutors.  The  truth  of  this  account,  so 
little  creditable  to  Ernesti,  has  been  of  late  disputed ;  nor  are  we 

3  ablw 
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able  to  corroborate  it :  but  from  the  examination  of  the  book 
itself,  we  certainly  suspect  that  the  editor  was  fearful  of  enriching 
the  work  with  those  things  which  would  have  added  to  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  would  have  eclipsed  his  own  share  of  the  performance  : 
Thus,  while  his  pages  are  crowded  with  remarks  upon  the  Hymns 
by  Stephanus,  Vulcanius,  Anna  Fabri,  Theodore  Graevius  and  all 
the  preceding  annotators,  except  Frischlinus  and  Voetius,  we  find 
scarcely  a  note  of  David  Ruhnken,  who  in  learning*  and  taste  sur- 
passed them  all  except  Bentley,  and  whose  friendship  deserved 
some  more  solid  acknowledgement  than  bare  thanks.  Mr.  l>lom- 
field  is  the  first  editor  of  Callimachus,  who  has  brought  the  contents 
of  Rulmken's  Epistola  Critica  to  illustrate  and  correct  the  poet. 
In  the  fragments  indeed,  Ernesti's  obligations  to  his  friend  were 
too  great  to  be  disguised  :  it  appears  pretty  clear  that  for  the  whole 
of  his  Auciarium  Fragmentorum  he  was  indebted  to  Ruhnken.'* 
P.  151. 

Of  the  edition  before  us  we  must  speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
Besides  many  very  valuable  notes  from  Mr.  Blomfield  himself, 
he  has  added  between  thirty  and  forty  fragments  to  the  former 
number.  As  we  cannot  give  a  better  specimen  of  the  acutentess 
and  the  diligence  of  our  present  commentator,  we  shall  present 
the  reader  with  this  spicilegium  fragmentorum  entire. 


f*    CCCCLX1V. 


a 


?&xinv  ovri  kxtx  ngoQxaiv. 
"  Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  B.  380.     'Ail  t.x^x  rw  Yloir.rrt  <ri 
7}(satov  sv  hi  (Jjipsi  Koyou.  evSev  kxI  KaXXipta^©^  'SiQxWtf  Stc. 


"    CCCCLXV. 

ccamP 


AvKias,  hs  ^f9/w.y/v  elai  y>Ar  ricXiou. 
"  Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  A.  QCZ.  ovKios  xarrl{\  nvss  ypxQoumv 
«yX»®',  o  £<rriv  smtpi®*,  wpos  ov  auXi^erat  rx  t^oJoc.  y.xl  KaXXi/xax©-, 
os  ouaQ^w  slat  /xeV  visXiov.  Corrige  ut  supra  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1629.  'Ha*®*  $'  «&!©•  ixh  Uw,  xvx  0  y,kv8£v  xvT>hp  AyXi©.,  oar 
un'xa.vttv  oi^upovs  xporripxs.  Cf.  notas  in  H.  Cerer.  1 0. 


"    CCCCLXVI. 

iLc— 


.am  voos  xxi  yx\x. 
"  Constantin.  Lascaris  de  Nomiu.  et  Verb.  fol.  154.  a.  sari* 
c)e  isxpx  TioiYiraHs  kxI  to  vo©*,  tov  vcia ©-,  xxl  voous.  o9sv  xxl  Kx7,?.i~ 
tJ-a-X0S>  "EiTiv  See. 


"   CCCflLXVIl. 


rxs  idxvxs  }\.xpitxs. 
(l  Schol.  Venet.  in  iliad.  B.  172.  ws  itxpx  to  Uu  (sijccu)  iW©-, 

xxl  wxpx  TreiBoj  <niQav<&,  rpu/yu  rpxyxv1^,   zllw  Uxv&,  rxs  iSdvms 
~X>xprtcts  0  KaKki^xy^. 


"  ccccLxvru. 


ai  ixiv  px  "kiiaaiv. 
^  "  Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  A.   480.  X7v]  to  wXTjOymxov  r>xpx 

KaXXifAxy^a},  xl  /ae'v  px  Xiioatv, 


"   CCCCLXIX. 
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"    CCCCLXIX. 


ik 


"  Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  I.  193.  ol  airdi  ('lcuves)  Je  xal  to 
\A6apt,#r,  xaT'a<pat/gE(Ttv  tuI  a,  xal  r^oTrri  Tot)  S  gif  to  r,  Td[Afj,zs  Xg- 
yovai.      Ta/y-/>tsw  S'uyaTg^j©",  KaX/di/Aa^©*  gy  Sgyrg'pw  Amwv. 

"  CCCCLXX. 

"   Kif  ctaciv  o^?v.jffjt/.ov  jWffetov. 
"   Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  H.  387-  otj  ^acpvvsrai  ri  evQeVx  $«»*,  Sj- 
£affxo/y,E0a  -w  rajs  TTcz^a  KaXXj/Astp^ci;  airtccriKris,    Elf  Sauv  ciTrXiff/xov 
tWaov.     Forsan  idem  fragmentum  est  ac  ccxliii.  et  legendum, 
ILjj  5«Vv  b<n\iG[j.6v  6'  t'/rgrjov  sp^o^ewv. 


"    CCCCLXXI, 


«  Mc 


Loyffgwv  xsiv®'  «vr;g  ami. 
"  Schol.   Venet.  in  Iliad.   T.    332.   driovTa,   typovriarovvr*-. 
KaX>.//A*%©j,  Moyffalbv  xgrv©-  avrip  arg'rg*.     Heynius   verissime 
emendavit  Moyug'wy. 


"    CCCCLXXII. 


"  Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  0.  536.  oukov  pro  oXoS/wtixoD. 


<f  ecccLxin. 


*'   o  y  ex  Aoxquv  Te /}(,£©'  'Ir&Xwoy 

<f  Schol.  Venet.  in  Iliad.  X.  56.  tei%©^  twv  otoXjv.   KaXXj- 
y&y^,  6  S'  !x  Sec. 


rt    CCCCLXX1V. 

<f  Mt'dov  £7rt  yayraif. 


"  Schol.  Victorian,  ad  Iliad.  O.  626.  "ApaT&,'G>Jyov  $1  S»a 
£yXoy.  xai  KaXXj'/Aajt©-1,  //Ecnv  eV*  vayTajf.  Vide  an  mutiix  tt  cor- 
rupt* voces  pertineant  ad  Fragmentum  cxi. 


"    CCCCLXXV. 


"  2vv  S'  r;/x~v  o  YlsXaqyos  a/^ogS'£U£<7X£V  d'k'nrns. 
"  Etymol.  M.  p,  85,25.  'A/xogfAgyEcrxEv.  auvoconropsf  oTov,  SSv 
5'  ^/xtv  o  vreX&pyhs  ufAopiAsfeoxEv  zXoItws.  et  sic  Zouaras,  p.  160, 
nisi  quod  ultimam  vocem  omitlit.  Sed  rectius  a/AogCguEffxgv.Lex. 
MS.  Mosqqcnse  apud  Matthspi  Lectt.  Mosq.  T.  ii.  p.  82. 
JJihil  dubium  quin  ex  Callimachi  Hecale  sit.  De  d/xo^zvsiv 
yid.  II.  Del.  4  .  Fragm.  xlvi.  Hs^apyos-  autem  pro  riEXatryos 
etiam  alibi  dixit  noster,  Fragm.  ccLxxxiii.  Tvqawwv  niyja^a. 
JisXapyixo) . 


"    CCCCLXXVI. 

ai  oc  yyvanxEj 


tt 


rov  iJ.h]  aroQweiv  dviar^ztyov. 
Suidas  STo§vYiff«.  JJo/vais'.  Ai  c^e  yuvoctKss  ffTopvrwv  diizsr^stydv. 
Voces  uncinulis  inclusas  supplet  You  p.  in  Suid.  ii.  p.  197-  et 
[egit  Kvs'ffTEipov;  opiuatur  autem  Hecales  Callimacheae  fragine;;*;  m 

esse : 
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esse ;  addit  enim  Suidas  Trsp   ©tjje'ws-.     Et  sit  Ruhnkenuis  in 
Epist.  ad  Ernesti.  p.  21. 

"    CCCCLXXVII. 

U     A'l'O^TJV  T75V  E^TEKVOV  £</?'  ay^OjU.fcVOK   Cdloi/M. 

"  Suidas,  "Y^ioifju  avri  rov  u/j.vo7(ai.  Ai'Qfw  rs  ei/tehvov  &C. 
'  Scribe  ob  metrum  Ai'Sg-nv  tw  eiJtekvov. — list  autem,  opinor, 
versus  Callimachi  in  Hecale;  quae  mulier  hospitio  excepit  The- 
seum :  de  quo  Piutarchus  in  Theseo.  .vEthra  autem  mater 
Thesei.  Verbum  autem  vStw  alibi  usurpat  noster  Poeta  H. 
Jov.  76.  AvtIkol  yjzhY/ws  fs-h  jJSej'ojU.ev  'H(pa/o"Toio.'  Toup.  in 
Suid.  ii.  p.  291.  iii.  p.  181. 


"  cccclxxyiii. 


"  .Al-^/ac.  Se  y.vixa'iwvaa.v  aTtalvuro  ■/vr^'iocc  koiXyiv. 
"  Suidas.  v.  KuiAtzivaj.    Ad  Hecalen  probabiliter  retulit  Toup. 
in  Suid.  iii.  p.  182.     Et  ante  eum  Ruhnkenius  in  Epist.  ad  Er- 
nesti. p.  20. 


"    CCCCLXXIX. 


u.    MiiJffaCa  /Sots  vtzoSvs. 
"  Tzetzes  ad  Hcsiod.  Op.  4(J7.  a  Porsono  indicatns. 


"    CCCCLXXX. 


<c 


vdcoq  (/.iXxv  A'iGYiiroio. 
<e  Schol.  Venet.  Iliad.  A.  9S.  sed  iibrarii  culpa.  Homeri  locus 
est:  vid.  ad  Fragm.  ccxc. 

"   cccclxxxi. 

"  eH  S'  octto  MaigiffoTo  §or)  fjogiccr)  xarai^. 

"  Suidas    v.     Karai£.   sine   nomine.     Addit :    r>roi   dvo    rris 

@^K73f.     Qui  versus  ex  eadem  officina  prodiit,  ex  qua  i!le  11.  in 

Dian.  114.      A'l^co  etti  ®pr]'i/.i,  to9ev  fioptzo  katfat%.      Ruhnken. 

Mnpi^oio.  Toup.  in  Suid.  I.  p.  515. 

"    CGCCLXXX1I. 

"  *H  <$s  TTEXio'vwOsrs'a,  xai  o//,//,ao~t  Xo^ov  CtioSq-z^ 

'0<T<T5/^c'v71 

"  Suidas  v.  cYWo£§a!£.  sine  nomine.  Conf.  Nicandri.   Theriac. 
457.  765.  Ruhnken. 


"    CCCCLXXX1II. 


tc 


-offTir  tpdCnfft  %a.v%TaTaiS  sx.6p.tx., 


"  Suid.  v.  <&oQy.     sine  nomine.     Ad  nostrum  retulit  Ruhn- 
kenius.    Legendum  autem  osre  <f>o£?io-t. 


"    CCCCLXXXIV. 


"  7EVT0   0     egEJKTif 

SnajTravJOV  .  .  .0  or)  Hike  yh%a.®j  oKyjn. 
(t  Suid.  v.  'OkxV'  sine  nomine.  Ruhnken.  Vid.  supra  p.  193. 


"■    CCCCLXXXV. 


"  Suid.  v.  "Ylia,  sine  nomine.  Ruhnken. 


Ci    CCCCLXXXVI. 
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"  CCCCLXXXVI. 
"  ETXa  £e  itctaeayvm'  ro^e  o  sweats. 
<f  Suid.  v.  UzGGxylrrj.  sine  nomine.  Ruhnken, 

"  CCCCLXXXV1I. 

"  Callimacho  tribuit  Ruhnkenius  Fragm.  ap.  Suid.  in  v.  Axru'£, 
ex  epigrammate  desumtum,  quod  integrum  exhibuit  Toup.  in 
Theocr.  Schol.  p.  811.  quodque  ad  nostrum  probabiliter  refe- 
rendum. 

"  cccclxxxviii. 
"  y.a.1  dyXaa  Triaeoi  yams 

BoffXED. 

**  Suid.  v.  ri/ffea.  sine  nomine.  Ruhr/ken. 

"    CCCCLXXX1X. 

"  'Zyjr'kiui  dvbfuvuv  d^qaaruiS. 
u  Suid.  v.  'Atyqaiorues.  sine  nomine.  Ruhnken. 

"  ccccxc. 

"   r«ffT£§(  /xouvov  gj^m/At  xaxryf  aXx.T75§icz  Xi/xoiJ. 
"  Suid.  v.  Ai/Aor.  sine  nomine.  Conf.  sup.  v.  'AXjtryjgia  Xijxm/. 
Ruhnken. 

"  ccccxci. 
"  Hue  retulit  Ruhnkenius  distich  on  ap.  Suid.  v.  $ik<n$£>i>.  quod 
fragmentum  est  epigrammatis  in  Xenophontem  ap.  Diog.  Laer- 
tium.  Vid.  Toup.  in  Suid.  II.  p.  342.     Et  certe  Callimacheum 
sonat. 

"   CCCCXCII. 


u 


-yyj  xovicrgai 


"A^SIVOI  XuQqctJ  TE  %a\  "AgE*  Tti.lt'K'f&Wttl. 

"  Suid.  v.  wA?6iv®«.  sine  nomine.  Sed  pro  "Agsi  legend  uni 
ttaqi  sicut  ipse  citat  v.  "Eap.  &»p  pro  sanguine  est  apud  Callim. 
in  Fragm.  Vid.  Hemsterhus.  ad  Lucian.  Dial.  Deor.  p.  240. 
Facile  me  in  nonnullis  horum  coujectura  fallere  potest.  Sed, 
qui  utramque  Anthologiam  et  editam  et  ineditam,  itemque 
ceteros  poetas  accurate  cum  Suida  contuli,  videor  mihi  de  his 
aliquanto  certius  posse  pronunciare.  Ruhnken.  Legenduui 
V£<7iKr)Qouoi. 

"  CCCCXCII  1. 
"  NwJef  oi  "Mourns  quy.  tyivovTO,  <piXoi. 
"  Hephaest.  p.  93.  Vid.  Hemsterhus.  ad  Fr.  cxi.  et  Gaisford. 
ad  Ilephrest.  1.  c. 

c<  ccccxciv. 
"  Toes  'A$po$iras,  'h  ^zos  yao  ou  \May 
'H  KaffTviV]  'ndnas  virspGatKhti  (ppovzTv. 
*'  Strabo  ix.  p.  438.  K^XAtVax©-  /xh  [_ouv  $%aiv  iv  to7s^\  'IaV- 
Coir,  ras  ^Atypollras,  w  §zos  yap  ou  fxi  [a,  TW  KaffTv^rtv]  S'  vwep- 
CaXXEffflai  ffaffas  tw  QpovtXv,   on  (j.6vt,   t:apsi^iyjra\   r-nv  run  via/v 
^wffi«v.     Voces  uncinulis  inclusas   suppleveruni  scribae  recen- 

tiores ; 
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tiores  ;  abrosse  sunt  in  vetere  codice  Pariensi,  ceterorum  omni- 
um archetypo,  teste  Dutheilio.  Versus  edidi  ex  correctione 
Porsoni  in  Advers.  p.  S09. 

"  ccccxcv. 

"  Bgevflwv. 
"  Etymol.  M.  p.  212,  48.  BpEvQusrai.  fjt,eya.\o<ppQvsi,  eiratperat. 
•lovat  Spu-BTSTUi.  BiuavTTvoy  $r>Qiv  zv  to?s  mpi  xprivrofxaQixs  qvtoj. 
.Bge'vQiov  sari  yupov.  kou  ovrco^  h  to?s  MjxQois.  Helladii  Besantmai 
locus  exstat,  sed  mutilatus,  apud  Photium,  p.  1585.  Nihil 
dubium  quin  rescribenduni  sit  ovtcjs  KaX7a'//,a%@^  sv  to  IV  \xu,Qr>is. 
Potae  nomen  per  compendium  scriptum,  in  *x\  transiit.  Ter  i» 
eadem  pagina  citatur  Callimachus. 

"    GCCCXCVI. 

"  Helladius  1.  c."Ori  to  xvpQsis  ol  /xsv  'Atwxoi  rlppsvixas  Ixipw* 
veyffi.      KaAXi'/xa*©'  Se  Qv^Eripus. 

"    CCCCXCVII. 

"     EI'gEV©-. 

"  Constant.  Lascar,  de  Norn.  p.  132.  Elgw,  eVgev©-,  ku)  sigw®* 
•Stc^a.  KaXiVtjxa^w  ceu  to  yArqov. 

"    CCCCXCVIII. 


"  At 


kPO/A£(TJ. 

"  Constant.  Lascar,  p.  163.  Jgo//.sur  5go//.sff«  7T«§a  KaXXi'/xa^w. 
Lascaris  autem  ha2c  Callimachi  fragmenta  ex  Apollonio,  ut  opi- 
nor,  Dyscolo  desumsit. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  Testimonia  veterum,  amo 
which  we  do  not  find  the  mention  of  Quintilian.  This  great  critic 
speaks  indeed  of  Callimachus  in  terms  rather  cold  ;  his  testimony, 
however,  is  not  wholly  without  its  weight.  With  this  passage, 
therefore,  after  having  returned  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Blomfield  for 
this  accurate,  learned,  and  very  useful  edition  of  the  poet  in 
question,  we  shall  conclude,  "  Tunc  et  Elegeiam  vacabit  in  mantis 
sumere,  cujus  princeps  habetur  Callimachus." 


Art.  VIII.  Surgical  Observations.  Part  IF.  Beinz  a 
Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in  Surgery.  By  Charles  Bell. 
8vo.     6s.     plates.     Longman  and  Co.      1817. 

•ALTHOUGH  we  consider  a  quarterly  report  of  the  cases 
which  occur  in  the  hospital  practice  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  to 
be  a  publication  from  which  the  student  may  derive  the  greatest 
advantage,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  general 
merits  of  the  present  volume.     We  shall  content  ourselves  with 

observing, 
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observing,  that  it  contains  much  curious  and  interesting  matter, 
and  that  to  the  young  practitioner,  it  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
an  almost  indispensable  manual.  Our  particular  object  in  se- 
lecting the  volume  before  us  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  is  to  present  them  with  a  clinical  view  of  one  of  the 
most  formidable  disorders  incident  to  the  human  frame ;  the 
Soft  Cancer.  As  this  is  a  disease  but  little  understood,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Bell  is  fully  justified  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
his  younger  readers  at  least,  to  its  peculiar  character  and 
symptoms. 

The  Soft  Cancer  is  a  tumour  deeply  seated,  and  beginning 
generally  in  a  part  which  has  been  injured,  but  at  a  time,  long 
after  the  usual  consequences  of  violence  have  subsided.  The 
morbid  stricture  increases  gradually  and  imperceptibly  ;  nor  is 
any  pain  felt  for  a  long  time,  unless  the  tumour  itself  presses 
against  a  nerve,  or  is  itself  subject  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
or  impedes  the  motion  of  a  joint.  When  it  becomes  promi- 
nent, it  is  peculiarly  tense  and  elastic.  It  rises  not  in  an  uniform 
swelling,  but  in  a  succession  of  lobes  or  knobs,  of  which  the 
last  formed  is  always  the  most  tense  and  vascular  ;  while  those 
which  are  formed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  are  some- 
what shrivelled,  and  present  to  the  finger  more  of  a  firm  and 
solid  feeling.  As  the  tumour  enlarges,  the  cutaneous  veins  are 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  On  the  prominence  of  some  of 
the  older  tubercles,  the  cuticle  soon  breaks  ;  a  pale  fluid  exudes 
from  small  cavites,  from  which  in  time  spring  up  a  spongy  and 
luxuriant  fungus,  which  frequently  bleeds.  By  this  time  the 
whole  system  is  affected,  the  viscera,  and  especially  the  liver, 
becomes  diseased,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinks. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  constitution 
is  deeply  affected  from  the  very  beginning.  The  tumour,  in- 
deed, resembles  a  Cancer  in  this  point  of  view  more  than  any 
other,  that  it  converts  the  composition  of  every  part  on  which 
it  borders,  into  its  own  diseased  structure.  In  other  respects  it 
does  not  much  resemble  the  common  Cancer.  This  disease 
has  often  been  confounded  with  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,  tu- 
mours, and  fungi  of  a  local  nature,  which  differ  from  the  Soft 
Cancer  in  this  material  respect,  that  they  do  not  taint  the 
system. 

This  disease  appears  to  attach  itself  to  any  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  :  to  the  bone  after  a  fracture  or  bruise :  to  the  liver ; 
to  the  lung  ;  to  the  testicle.  It  arises  in  the  soft  substance  of 
the  limbs,  and  often  commences  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  practice  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, Mr.  Bell  has  had  live  cases  under  his  own  immediate 
care,  all  bearing  the  strongest  resemblance  to  each  other,  ami 

4  all 
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ah*  proving  fatal.  As  any  one  case  will  give  the  reader  a  full 
and  accurate  idea  of  this  dreadful  complaint,  we  shall  take  the 
case  which  stands  sixth  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Bell. 

"  CASE    VI.       OF    SOFT    CANCER. 

" •  . —  Clayton's  Ward. — This  young  man  was  a 

sailor,  and  three  months  before  the  appearance  of  the  tumour  of  the 
leg,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shin  by  the  recoil  of 
a  gun.  He  does  not  attribute  the  growth  of  the  tumour  to  this 
hurt,  and  it  was  only  by  questioning  him  as  to  all  probable  causes, 
that  this  circumstance  was  brought  to  his  recollection.  The  tumour 
extends  from  the  middle  of  the  tibia  to  the  tendinous  insertion  of 
the  patella  into  that  bone.  It  surrounds  the  tibia  and  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  and  evidently  goes  round  to  the  back  of  the  bones,  for 
it  has  distended  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus  muscles.  Its  sur- 
face is  distinguished  by  seven  or  eight  distinct  knobs  or  tubercles, 
which  are  soft  or  yielding,  and  give  no  indication  of  solidity,  or  of 
scirrhous  hardness.  The  tubercles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour 
have  more  firmness  and  solidity  than  those  above.  The  surface  is 
of  a  dark  reddish  colour ;  the  centre  of  the  tubercles  being  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  but  crossed  with  numerous  small  veins,  which  give  a 
venous  or  purplish  tinge.  The  tumour  has  been  two  months  in 
acquiring  its  present  magnitude,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  pain. 

"  When  this  young  man  had  been  a  few  days  in  the  hospital,  and 
when  I  had  ascertained  the  disease  to  be  that  most  mortal  of  tu- 
mours, the  fungous  tumour,  called  soft  cancer,  I  informed  him  of 
his  danger  ;  he  was  surprised  that  I  should  consider  it  so  seriously, 
but  threw  himself  entirely  into  my  hands.  In  these  circumstances, 
such  confidence  only  adds  to  the  oppressive  feelings  which  the  an- 
ticipation gives  rise  to.  At  this  time  he  had  neither  pain  nor  lame- 
ness. 

"  Consultation. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  application  of  leeches  and  blisters 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  rolling  the  limb,  and  keeping  the 
roller  wet,  the  disease  has  made  progress.  There  is  now  pain  in 
the  tumour,  a  new  lobe  or  convexity  has  formed,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  suppuration  pointing.  Two  spots  on  the  old  knobs 
have  ulcerated,  and  discharged  a  limpid  fluid.  The  glands  of  the 
groin  have  enlarged  very  considerably,  and  they  are  tender.  Do 
these  circumstances  warrant  amputation,  and  what  is  the  chance  of 
saving  the  life  ?  My  colleagues  look  less  despairingly  on  this  case 
than  I  confess  I  do  It  may  may  be  possible  that  the  glands  of  the 
groin  are  inflamed  only  in  consequence  of  the  leech-bites  and  the 
blisters  ;  but,  independent  of  this  circumstance,  I  fear  we  shall  see 
the  disease  take  an  unfavourable  turn  at  the  end  of  three  months 
from  its  commencement.  Amputation  is  determined  upon,  as 
affording  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  life. 

"  4M  day  after  Amputation. — The  glands  of  the  thigh  and  groin 
have  subsided  in  a  verv  remarkable  manner.    During  the  operation, 
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the  muscles  of  the  thigh  were  unusually  pale.  On  the  first  dres- 
sing, tlie  surface  was  pale,  although  there  was  partial  adhesion. 
On  the  second  dressing  the  stump  looked  well,  and  the  patient's 
health  and  spirits  were  observed  to  be  very  good.  But  about  the 
ninth  day  the  stump  looked  ill  ;  there  came  a  profuse  gleety  dis- 
charge, and  the  granulations  were  pale. 

"  March  10th.  The  report  is,  *  tie  looks  ill,  and  has  had  rigors; 
here  is  the  commencement  of  mischief. 

"'  12//?.  For  some  days  he  has  been  looking  ill,  and  falling  low; 
he  vomits  every  thing  he  swallows.  He  has  got  some  relief  by  the 
effervescing  mixture  with  laudanum.  His  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished. 

"  '  1  Uh.  The  stump  is  much  changed;  it  is  dry,  for  there  is  very 
little  secretion;  the  soft  parts  have  retracted,  so  as  to  expose  the 
bone.  His  countenance  has  a  dirty,  or  dull  grey  colour.  He  is 
low  and  sick,  and  complains  of  a  pain  in  his  right  side. 

"  '  loth.  He  is  sinking  exactly  as  the  former  patient  did.     It 
is  very    melancholy  to  see  a   young  man,  having  no  idea    ot  a 
.  mortal  disease,  thus  quickly  cut  olf;  and  shocking  to  find  this  for- 
midable disease  so  frequent,  without  affording  any  useful  indication 
to  guide  our  future  practice. 

"  '  He  died  in  the  evening."  ' 

"  Dissection. 

"  We  found  the  liver  in  a  very  extraordinary  state.  It  was  en- 
larged, and  almost  black,  that  is,  it  had  the  colour  of  a  large  clot  of 
venous  blood — it  was  indeed  very  much  gorged  with  blood.  Within 
it  were  those  soft  tumours,  indicating  too  evidently  that  either  the  ex- 
ternal disease  had  been  propagated,  and  fallen  on  this  viscus,  or  that 
there  had  originally  prevailed  a  more  general  disorder.  — See  the 
Specimen  in  the  Collection. 

"  The  amputated  limb  was  injected,  and  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum.  The  veins  injected  from  the  saphena  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary and  rich  net- work,  running  on  the  face  of  the  tumour. 
The  tumour  is  split,  and  forcibly  torn  asunder,  so  as  to  shew  the 
tibia  within  it.  The  periosteum  has  separated  from  the  bone,  and 
remains  attached  to  the  tumour.  The  surface  of  the  bone  is  left 
rough,  and  indented  b}'  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.  The 
structure  of  this  tumour  is  the  same  with  those  we  have  seen,  only 
that  it  retains  a  great  deal  more  of  the  cartilaginous  firmness." 

P.  391. 

From  this  melancholy  case,  and  from  all  the  others  which 
are  here  related,  it  would  appear  that  no  sort  of  excision  or 
amputation  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  disease  can  be  of  the 
slightest  avail,  and  unfortunately  from  the  depth  of  its  origin, 
where  medicine  or  surgery  might  be  of  avail,  it  is  little  sus- 
pected to  exist.  The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell 
appear  to  be  highly  sensible  and  judicious. 

"  After 
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"  After  perusing  these  cases,  five  of  them  occurring  in  my  de- 
partment of  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  two  years,  bearing  a  very 
remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  all  proving  fataP,  my 
reader  will  not  blame  me  for  entertaining  ths  most  gloomy  presage, 
on  witnessing  this  disease,  and  feeling  as  it  were  an  unwillingness 
to  come  to  the  rule  of  practice.  The  fact  being  that  in  the  true 
acute  fungus  haematodes,  or  soft  cancer,  when  distinctly  marked 
(and  it  cannot  be  distinctly  marked  Until  it  has  made  considerable 
progress),  I  have  the  liveliest  apprehensions  for  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  either  it  is  originally  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  or  very  soon  becomes  so,  by  propagating  its  in- 
fluence to  the  general  system. 

"  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  finding  a  tumour  of  the  character 
of  this  fungus,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  knife  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  is  given.  If  it  have  got  entangled  in  the  muscles  and  vessels 
of  a  limb,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  extirpate  it ;  nothing  offers  hopa 
but  amputation. 

"  In  amputating,  we  must  go  high;  and  if  the  muscles  exhibit 
a  pale,  blanched,  and  fishy  appearance,  the  amputation  will  not 
avail.  If  the  tumour  have  begun  in  a  bone,  nothing  but  amputa- 
tion can  possibly  eradicate  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
disease  makes  hi  progress  from  cell  to  ceii  of  a  bone,  faster  than 
it  makes  its  progress  to  the  surface ;  and  that  consequently  we 
must  cut  out  the  whole  bone  in  which  it  is  seated  to  eradicate  the 
disease. 

Thus  in  the  second  case:  the  femur  was  diseased  to  its  head, 
and  nothing  but  amputation  at  the  socket  could  then  have  been 
effectual.  Yet  again,  when  this  terrible  disease  has  made  its  pro- 
gress the  whole  length  of  a  bone,  I  see  strong  grounds  for  appre- 
hension that  it  will  appear  next  in  some  of  the  internal  structures, 
even  if  that  bone  be  amputated. 

"  We  find  in  these  cases  an  additional  reason  for  apprehension 
when  tumours  have  their  origin  in  the  medulla  of  bones. 

"  In  concluding,  I  must  express  my  belief,  that  very  often  tu- 
mours of  a  different  nature  from  the  soft  cancer  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  fungus  haematodes,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count surgeons  have  not  entertained  the  same  apprehensions  that 
pessess  me  when  I  see  it :  they  seem  to  me  only  to  have  apprehend- 
ed the  growth  and  propagation  of  the  disease  by  contact,  whereas 
we  have  seen  it  infect  remote  parts,  and  destroy  the  patient,  al- 
though the  original  tumour  had  been  entirely  removed.  It  remains 
to  be  tried  what  form  of  remedy  may  destroy  this  disease ;  and 
while  I  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  instituting  trials,  I  am  not  san- 
guine in  my  expectation  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  it."  Vol.  I. 
p.  409. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  is  not  easily  bafBed,  and  when  com- 
bined with  judgment,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  effect  its  purpose  ; 
because  that  very  judgment   will  teach  him  to   aim  at  nothing 
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beyond  the  reach  of  his  powers.  We  trust  that  this  able  and 
discriminating  account  of  so  formidable  a  disease  will  rouse  the 
attention  of  our  medical  school,  who  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  will  never  slumber  when  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity 
provokes  their  attention.  Much  may  yet  be  done,  and  by  no 
one  with  more  ingenuity  and  skill,  than  by  the  author  of  the 
observations,  which  we  have  now  presented  to  the  public.  In 
a  future  number  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  the  recent 
publications  upon  the  subject  of  general  Cancer,  to  which  we 
consider  the  present  article  as  a  sort  of  preface. 


Art.  IX.  The  Hero;  or  Adventures  of  a  Night:  a  Ro- 
mance.  'Translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Iroqitcse ;  front 
the  Iroqucsc  into  Hottentot ;  from  the  Hottentot  into  French; 
and  f mm  the  French  into  English.  2  vols.  12mo.  T.  and- 
J.  Allraan.      IB  17. 

A  HOUGH  not  quite  original  in  its  idea,  the  mock  romantic  of 
these  volumes  cannot  fail  to  entertain  the  reader,  especially  if 
he  is  well  read  in  Mrs  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Dob  is  a  citizen  more 
believing  in  matter  of  fact  than  Romance.  He  is  instructed  by 
a  monk  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  mysteries  of  fictitious  horror. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  citizen  Dob's  adventures  in  the 
fields  of  Romance. 

"  They  now  entered  '  a  small  chapel ;  the  damp  walls,  the 
broken  windows,  and  the  ornaments  in  torn  fragments,  plainly  an- 
nounced that  it  was  seldom  used  *.'  '  Two  or  three  brazen  lamps 
were  suspended  by  chains  of  iron  in  the  form  of  rosaries,  from 
he  roof,  which  had  been  formerly  painted  al  fresco  t.'  On  a 
broad  bank  of  black  round  the  walls,  was  painted,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, the  escutcheons  of  the  house  of  Germueil.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  chapel  the  altar  was  arrayed  in  black  ;  its  ornaments 
consisted  of  skulls  and  bones,  painted  so  naturally,  as  to  chill  the 
blood  with  horror.  In  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary  was  a  sort  of 
bench,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  on  which  were  traced  several 
white  crosses  ;  four  chandeliers,  of  the  human  height  (from  which 
hung  pieces  of  crape,  in  fragments)  and  furnished  with  large  can- 
dles of  yellow  wax,  shewed  by  the  order  in  which  they  stood,  that 
they  had  formerly  surrounded  a  coffin.  At  some  paces  distant  was 
to  be  seen  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  the  grate  of  which,  half  open, 
shewed    '  a  magnificent  tomb   of  black  marble.' — Suddenly,   an 


*  "  Cclestina,Vol.II."  f  "  Celestina,  Vol.  III." 
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awful  voice,  seeming  to   issue  from   the  tomb,   was  heard  to  say, 
*  What  think  you,  citizen  Dob,  of  the  mysteries  around  you?' — '  No. 
tiling,'  replied  he,  imitating  Sir  Charles's  manner  * ;  and  if  your 
tomb  of  black  marble  is  as  useless  as   Perkins's,  you  might  just  as 
svell  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  building  it,  particularly  as 
it  does  not  even  furnish  our  romance  with  the  title  !     The  aivful 
voice  apparently  had   no  good  reason  wherewith   to   answer  Mr. 
Dob,   therefore    (unlike   people  in  general)   it  made  none.     Mr. 
Dob  thus  addressed  the  monk  :  '  Must  I  then,  like  D'Ormeville, 
pass  the  night  in  this  cave  ?     Do  you  know,  father,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  heard  there  but  the  monotonous  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  the  clock,  and  the  service  for  the  dead  +  ?' — '  Silence!' 
said  the  friar,  entering  a  pew  ;  at  that  instant  midnight  sounded. 
The  old  man  fell  on  his   knees  ;  Mr.  Dob  followed  his  example. 
Instantaneously  the  church  was  brilliantly  illuminated  :  Mr.   Dob 
beheld   at  the  same  moment,  at  the  foot  of  each  statue  (which  he 
had  before  seen)   a  lamp  of  blood-coloured  glass,   which  cast  over 
the  edifice  a  false  and  frightful  gleam.     *  The  altar  shook,  and  a 
voice  repeated  the  word  remember  %.'     Several  little   bells  then 
sounded  of   themselves,   forming   a   harsh  and  discordant   carol. 
'Gracious  Heaven!'    exclaimed  Mr.   Dob,    in  a  tone   of  fearful 
astonishment,  '  this  is  worse  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  read  of ! 
they  sometimes,  indeed  very  often   mention  the   dinner  bell,  the 
vesper  bell,   the   bell  for  matins ;  but  at  least  they  are   always 
sounded  by  somebody  for  something  ;  but  here  are  a  whole  peal  of 
bells  ringing  no  one  knows  how,  and  no  one  knows  why  !     Father, 
what  is  all  this  V  said  he,  turning  to  his  companion.     He  was  at 
that  moment  struck  by  the  '  venerable  aspect  of  the  monk  wrapt 
in   long  black  garments,    his  cowl  thrown  back  from  his  face,  on 
which  the   light  gleaming  strongly  shewed  the  lines  of  affliction 
softened  by  piety,  and  the  few  grey  hairs  which  time  had  spared  on 
ins  temples  §.'     But  what  was  Mr.  Dob's  astonishment,   when  he 
beheld  these^tc  grey  hairs  erect  themselves  bolt  upright,   and  be- 
tray an  evident  agitation  !     '  What  can    this   mean,'   said   he  to 
himself,  '  although  this  good  father  has  neither  "  quitted  his  re- 
ligious habit,  nor  appears  in  a  long  sable  robe,  on  which  is  traced 
-in  gold  embroidery  a  variety  of  unknown  characters  :  nor  fastened 
by  a  girdle  of  precious  stones,   in   which  is  fixed  a  poniard  ;  his 
neck  and  arms  are  not  uncovered ;  in  his  hand  he  does  not  bear  a 
golden  wand ;  his  hair  is  not  flowing  wildly  upon  his  shoulders ; 
his  eyes   do   not  sparkle  with  terrific  expression  I].''     Yet  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  believe  him  quite  as  much   of  a  magician,  or 
of  a  devil,  as  Matilda  was.     But  if  I  guess  right,  he  ought  to 


*  "  Tomb,  Vol.  I." 
i  "  Celestina,  Vol.  II."  %  "  Hubert  de  Sevrac,  Vol. 
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shew  himself  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  play  to 
me  on  the  harp  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  because  that  would  be 
some  amusement.     However,  to   make  sure   of  what  I   want  to 

know,  I've  a  great  mind  to' As  he  uttered  these  last  words, 

his  eyes  '  fell  upon  an  inscription  over  a  concessional,   where  ap- 
peared,   in   black   letters,   these  awful  words  "  God  hears  thee  I*' 
It  appeared   an  awful   warning:  his  countenance  changed ;  it  had 
struck  upon  his  heart  *.'     But  after  a  pause,   the  same  feeling  re- 
turned in  so  violent  a  maimer  that  he   could  no  longer  master  it, 
jind  Suddenly  darting  upon  the  monk,  he  tore  open  his  vest.     The 
friar,  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  sudden  attack,  drew  back  ex- 
claiming,  '  Do  you  mean  to  stirle  me,  j-s  Ambrosia  did  Elvira  f-  V 
— '  No,   indeed  ;'   replied   Mr.  Dob,    with   more  composure   than 
could  have  been  expected  of  him  at  that  moment,  '  I  only  wanted 
to  see  if,  like  Father  Peter,  you  do  not  wear  round  your   neck  a 
pictu w,  by  the  help  of  which,  and  a  little  episode,  you  might  find 
yourself  grandfather  to  any  one  you  please  %.     I  confess  to  you,  I 
always  have  my  suspicions  of  those  monks  and  nuns,  whom  one 
meets  so  unexpectedly,   and  who  always  finish   by  turning  out  to 
be  one    of  the  family.     I   dare   say   you  remember   how   luckily 
Julia    made  a  friend   of  one  Sister    Cornelia,    in  whom  she    dis- 
covered, to  her  great  surprise,  as  well  as  that   of  the  reader,  the 
sister   of  her  lover ;  whose  only  appearance  in  the  romance  is  to 
relate  her  adventures,  and  receive  extreme  unction  :  which,  to  be 
sure,  serves  to  introduce  a  fine  procession  of  nuns  and  monks,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  is  discovered  Father  Angela,  who  proves  him- 
self a  lover  well  worthy  of  his  mistfess,   for   he  is   to   the  full  as 
unnecessary  '.     Then  again  there  is   Sister  Olivia,    no  less  fortu- 
nat     than  Suter  Cornelia,   for   she  turned  out  to  be  the  mother  of 
FliC.r.a  |j.     Considering  all  this,   you  must  not   take   it   ill  that  I 
took  the  shortest   way  to  discover  if  you   were  not,  peradventure, 
one   of  my  cousins,    or  perhaps  some  nearer  relation.'      More  and 
more  surprised  at  Mr.  Dob's  presence   of  mind,   the  monk  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  say  to  him,  when  the  pall,  which  was  thrown  over 
the  black  marble  tomb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  became  agita- 
ted ;  and  at  length  being  slowly  raised,  Mr.  Dob  beheld  a  phantom 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  white  drapery,  and  which  he  imme- 
diately recognized  to  be  the  shade  of  the  Chevalier  de  Germeuil, 
which  had  before  appeared  to  him  in  the  saloon  of  his  own  castle. 
The  wound  on  his  left  side  was   still  risible,  and  his  winding-sheet 
wasstili  stained  with  blood.      '  Ah,  father!'  cried  the  terrified  Mr. 
Dob,  hiding  his  i'ace  in  the  dress  of  the  monk  ;  '  one  would  think 
we  were  before  the  cemetry  of  Wals,   like  Gelestina.'     The  phan- 
tom advanced  with  slow  and   measured   steps  to  the  foot   of  the 
altar ;  he  there  fell  on  his  kness,  and  uttered  a  groan  plaintive  and 


*  «  Italian,  Vol.  II.  p.  93."  f  «  Monk,  Vol.  III.  p.  48." 
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prolonged,  as  phantoms  never  failed  to  do.      At  this  signal  several 
stones  raised  themselves  in  different  corners  of  the   church,   and 
several  phantoms,  enveloped  in  winding  sheets  like  the  first,  issued 
forth  from  them,  and  wandered  about  amongst  the  pillars.      After, 
this,  they  all  approached  him  who  summoned  them,   and    ranged 
themselves  in  order  behind  him,  while  one  only  placed  himself  by 
fiis  side.      This  one,  the  monk  informed  Mr.  Dob,  was  the  spectre 
of  the  president.      The  sound  of  the  bells  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun;  a    profound  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  when  all 
the  phantoms,  with  one  accord,  raising  their  arms  to  heaven  three 
times,  in  solemn  tones  uttered  the  words,-— '  Justice !  Vengeance!' 
The  two  first  times  they  spoke  these  words,   the  phantoms   raised 
their  arms  and  let  them  fall  again;  but  after  the  third  time,  they 
remained  with   their  arms  extended,    and  joined  their  voices   in 
chorus  :  '  The    organ  instantly  sounded  a    high  and  solemn  peal, 
and  the  voices   rising  all   together,  swelled  the  sacred   strain  *.' 
1  This  is   finer  than    any  music   I   have  read  of,'   said  Mr.  Dob  ; 
'■   what    piece   of  music  is    it  ?     J3   it  a    song   of  Gascony  f  ?' — 
'  What !'   said  the  monk,   nettled  at  what  he  considered  as  a  sar> 
casm,  (having  never  read  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho)  '  are  you  not 
acquainted  with   the  Midnight  Hymn?'— *  1  ought  indeed 'to  hare 
recollected  it,'  said  Mr.  Dob,  rather  ashamed  of  his  forgeffulness, 
4  for  it  is  the  very  one  which  E/lena  sings   •'  to  the  lute  which  she 
touched  with  the  most  affecting  and  delicate  expression  +  ."    It  is 
also   the  same  which  Antonio  sings  before   "  a  statue  of  St.  llo- 
solia,  her  patroness  §.''     In  short,  it  is  the  one  which  they  always 
sing  in  a  romance,  when  a  little  music  is  wanted  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.'     When  the  music   ceased,   the  phantoms  again  three 
times  renewed  their  cry  of  Justice  !    Vengeance!  and  then  'de- 
scending  silently   through    the  narrow   and  winding    passages  %,' 
they  returned  to  the  graves  from  whence  they  had" arisen.     The 
stones  closed  over  them  with  a  loud  noise  ;  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
on  which  Mr.  Dob  had   lixed  his   looks,  '  bowed  its    head,    the 
image  shook,  the  tapers  fell  extinguished,  and  an  awful  voice  pro- 
nounced "  Remember  «J  /"  '  "     Vol.  I.  P.  102. 

As  a  banter  upon  the  Romances  of  the  day,  this  publication 
will  be  found  not  devoid  of  entertainment.  It  should  have  been 
comprised  however  in  a  single  volume,  as  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit,  especially  of  that  poition  of  ii,  eailed  burlesque. 

*   "  Sicilian  Romance,  Vol.  II.  p.  71. '' 

+  "  Mys.  Udol.  Vol.  III.  p.  127." 

X   "  Italian,  Vol.  I.  p.  22  "  §  «  Monk,  Vol.  II.  p.  23L" 

jj   "  Sicilian  Romance,  Vol.  II.  p.  70." 

f  <f  Hubert  do  Sevrac,  Vol.  III.  p.  309." 
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Art.  X.  Relics  of  Afehdirip.  Translated  bu  Edward 
JjSWSott,  Esq.  F/o^n  an  tuipubliJicd  Manuscript,  Dated 
1645.  8vo.  £63  pp.    10s.    Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy.    1815 

1HE  poems  in  this  volume  are  introduced  to  the  public  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Lawsou,  from  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  name  of 
Melodino.  The  original  was  found,  as  is  asserted,  in  a  book 
purchased  for  the  library  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  \V.  B.  Convng- 
ham,  but  it  does  not  appear  lhat  the  name  of  the  author  can  be 
found  in  any  collection  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  poets  now  in 
existence.  Now  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  original  by  the  trans- 
lation, we  should  have  had  little  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of 
the  poems,  as  well  as  of  the  name  of  the  author.  A  more  dull, 
uninteresting  series  of  verses  were  never  yet  incarcerated  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  thick  octavo.  Whether  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
English  or  Welch,  original  or  translated,  we  take  upon  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  lucubrations  of  this  mysterious  Melodino,  rank 
nonsense.  If  our  readers  doubt  the  justice  of  our  decision,  let 
them  take  ihe  following  as  a  specimen,  and  by  no  means  the 
worst,  of  the  poems  thus  foisted  upon  the  world. 

"  TO    A    YOUNG    PKINCE. 

"  Apparently  accompanied  with  a  Moral  Treatise* 

<<  Sun  of  the  Christian  world !  whose  orient  ray 

With  Heaven's  own  lustre  drives  all  gloom  away; 

Eve  yet  thy  regal  hand  aspire  to  rear 

The  crosier'd  banner  on  the  glittering  spear, 

High  from  the  holy  battlements  unfurl  a, 

O'er  turban'd  infidels  to  ruin  hurl'd  ; 

Ere  the  original  pearl  of  Constantino 

In  thy  starr'd  diadem  triumphant  shine  ; 

Ere  Alps  and  Appenines  beneath  thee  bow, 

And  Gaul  and  Italy  allegiance  vow  ; 

Ere  grown  the  avenging  flame  to  fire  the  pole ; 

Ere  east  and  western  oceans  vanquish'd  roll; 

Receive  a  grateful  tributary  lay, 

Which  less  to  grandeur  than  desert  I  pay. 

The  humble  hand  which  traces  Caesar's  name, 

And  grasps  that  passport  to  exalted  fame, 

llous'd  by  the  heroic  trumpet's  sprightly  sound, 

And  drums  re-echoing  hoarse  alarms  around, 

Has  taught  Mohammed's  barbarous  Moors  to  feel 

The  votlied lightning  and  the  crimson  steel. 

And  when  wild  storms,  which  shudd'ring  I  rehearse. 

With  sky-mix'd  billows  quench'd  the  affrighted  stars; 

Thai 
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That  humble  hand  against  fierce  whirlwinds  toil 'd, 

Fix'd  to  the  yielding  helm,  that  strain  d,  recoil' d  ; 

Acquiring  hardihood,  if  not  renown, 

And  unsubdued,  thank  Heaven  !  by  fortune's  frown."  P.  136. 

The  author,  like  liis  young  prince,  apears  to  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  portion  of  hardihood,  but  certainly  no  renown,  un- 
less a  victory  over  grammar,  sense,  and  poetry,  entitle  him  to 
ihe  hononur  of  a  triumph. 


Art.  XI.  J  fere  plain  Words  for  the  Bible,  and  a  Word  on 
the  Prayer-  Book  and  the.  Spirit ;  addressed  to  alt  sober, 
thinking,  and  independent  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Lisle  Bowles.  (Published,  for  parochial  Distribution.) 
12mo.     pp.  12.     Hatcliard.     1317. 

3  N  this  Utile  tract  we  find  much  sound  and  useful  matter. 
Some  of  the  leading  principles  of  enthusiasm  are  ably  combated, 
and  are  shewn  to  be  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  "  plain  Words  of 
the  Bible."  But  the  most  original  and  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  whole,  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Bowles  points  out  the  exact 
agreement  in  more  instances  than  one  between  Popery  and  Cal- 
vinism. 

"  I  proceed  to  shew  the  exact  agreement  of  some  favourite 
modern  doctrines  with  the  doctrines  of  old  popeiiy  in  its  darkest 
periods,  and  to  show  also  how  different  both  are  from  the  word  of 
God.  I  take  the  following  description  of  predestination,  word 
for  word,  from  the  futile  schoolman,  the  very  pride  of  that  church 
which  has  been  called  by  those  who  most  glory  in  these  very  senti- 
ments, the  scarlet  whore  !  I  take  them  as  they  occur.  The 
writer  has  divided  into  almost  endless  questions  what  is  so  plainly 
laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Among  these  questions  he 
has  not  forgotten  to  debate  those  most  important  ones,  Whether,  if 
a  man  dies  of  the  gout,  he  will  rise  with  swelled  feet  at  the  resur- 
rection ;  whether  the  devil  is  a  drunkard  or  fornicator;  whether  to 
justify  a  sinner  is  as  difficult  as  to  make  worlds ! !  Quest.  119, 
Article  9. 

"  How  many  doctrines  which  are  considered  most  essential  are 
to  be  found,  sum  and  substance,  not  in  the  bible,  but  hang- 
ing like  dead  flies  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools,  which  liberal  and 
enlightened  Catholics  themselves  now  hold  in  scorn  J  Here  fol- 
lows a  faithful  and  true  extract,  concerning  only  one. 

"  Predestination:— (which  word,  be  it  remembered,  is  unknown 
to  the  Scriptures  as  much  as  purgatory.) 

"  1st.  Pre*. 
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"  1st.  Predestination  is  the  cause  of  grace  and  glory;  repro- 
bation is  the  cause  of  being  passed  by,  and  of  eternal  punisment!  ! ! 

"  L2.  Although,  from  especial  priyi/ege,  their  predestination  is  re- 
vealed to  some,  yet  it  is  not  so  to  all  men. 

,{  3.  All  the  predestined  are  elected  and  loved  of  God  ;  election 
of  God  precedes  predestination,  because  it  is  an  act  of  his  absolute 
will. 

'  Sum  of  Theology  :   Saint  T.  Aquinas,   interpreter  of  ihe 
divine  will.''      Part  3d,  Question  2ith. 

"  Now,  if  these  articles,  exactly  as  they  are  here  given,  without 
any  intimation  from  whence  they  are  taken,  were  proposed  to 
many  who  think  themselves  the  only  true  believers  of  the  present 
day,  they  would  instantly  exclaim,  «  This  is  the  gospel  ;'— '  the 
truth  ;  as  it  is  in  Jesus  !' — whereas  it  is  the  '  truth  only  as  it  is  in 
Thomas  Aquinas!' 

"  I  have  stated  only  facts,  I  draw  no  conclusions. 

"  We  have  thus  seen  Papist  predestination  ivord  for  tvord  :  let 
us  turn  to  St.  Paul. 

'  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  did  also  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  &c.  &c.' 

**  This  is  St.  Paul !  the  other  is  old  Popery,  the  root  of  modern 
Calvinism ! 

"  I  defy  any  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  village  disputers,  or 
Editors  of  Magazines,  to  disprove  what  I  have  stated.  I  have 
read  magazines,  experiences,  convictions,  Popish  saints,  wonderful 
dealings,  &c.  but  it  was  to  know  what  to  avoid,  not  what  to  preachy 
and  to  prize  the  more  the  sober  truth,  the  simplicity,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Word  of  God!"     P.  11. 

This  comparison  might  be  pushed  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  might  be  made  the  channel  of  much  curious  matter.  The 
subject  is  of  a  very  wide  extent,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  see 
it  treated  with  the  consideration  and  the  ability  which  it  de- 
serves. Extremes  often  meet,  and  in  no  instance  is  the  union 
more  remarkable  than  in  Popery  and  Calvinism-  Swift  has 
ahead v  informed  us,  that  Jack  was  often  mistaken  for  Peter, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  divest  himself  of  the  livery  of  his 
brother. 
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DIVINITY. 

A  Scries  of  Sermons  on  various  Subjects  of  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  the  Rrv. 
George  Mathew,  A.M.  CJinplain  10  the  Right  lion,  tlie  Karl  of  Bristol;  alternate 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Parish  Church  otSt.  James,  Westminster ;  alternate  Even- 
ing Preacher  at  the  Magdalen  Hospital;  and  Vicar  of  Greenwich.  2  vols.  ll.  Is. 
'Ihe  Domestic  Altar;  or  Six  Weeks'  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers, 
for  the  Use  of  Families.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  on  particular  Occasions.  By 
the  He  v.  William  Smith,  A.M.  Author    :  a  System  of  Prayer.     8vo.     8*. 

Strictures  on  Mr.  Palmer's  Evangelical  Letter  :o  the  Lev.  Richard  Warner,  oa 
the  Subject  of  his  "  farewell  Sermon,"  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  James, 
Bath.     By  Edward  Trapp  Pilgrim,  Esq.     Is.  (id. 

A  Theological  Inquiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  with  die  Mature  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration  ;  in  five  Discourses,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  April,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M  .1.  Member of  Trinity  College, 
and  Lecturer  of  St.  John's,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     8vo.     4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Fall  of  Adam;  pioving,  both  by  Scripture  and  Reason,  that 
the  Devil  had  no  Hand  in  that  Event ;  with  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ.     By  a  Lover  of  Truth.     1s. 

A  Translation  of  an  Abridgment  of  the  Vedartt  ;  or,  Resolution  of  all  theYeds: 
the  most  celebrated  and  revered  Work  of  Brahminical  Theology.  Likewise  a 
Translation  of  the  Ccud  Upaiiishad,  one  of  the  Chapters  of  the  same  Veda,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gloss  of  the  noted  Shancaracharya,  establishing  the  Unity  and  th« 
sole  Omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being.     By  Rammohun  Hoy.     4to.      3s.  fid. 

A  Speech  delivered  at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society, 
held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  June  27,  assigning  Reasons  for  giving  Moral 
instructions  to  the  Native  Irish,  through  the  Medium  ol  their  vernacular  Language. 
By  J-  S.  Taylor,  Esq.  of  the  "Middle  Temple.     6d. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall's  Speech,  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Anniversary  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society;  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Leicester,  July  15,  1817.     4d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Necessity  and  Utility  of  Educating  the  Children  of  the  Poor ; 
particularly  recommending  the  System  of  the  National  Society.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Mackreth,  Curate  of  St.  John's,  Lancaster.      Is. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  spiritual  Persons  hold- 
ing of  Farms  ;  and  for  enforcing  the  Residence  of  spiritual  Persons  in  their  Bene- 
fices; and  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance  of  Stipendiary  Curates  in  England. 
Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  peculiar  Visitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  ihe 
Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,  held  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Topsham,  June  4,  1817. 
By  \V.  W.  Bagnell,  A.B.  Curate  of  Colebrooke.     Is. 

The  Duty  of  Controversy  ;  a  Senium  preached  at  Cheadic,  Staffordshire,  at  the 
Visitation  of  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.  By  John  Hume  Spry, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  HaHbury,  Staffordshire,  &c.     Is.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Societies  throughout  the  Kingdom,  against 
Acts  of  Injustice  and  Oppression,  calculated  to  extinguish  a  Revival  of  the  Work 
pf  God  m  the  London  West  Circuit.     By  J.  P.  Pefenmeyer.     1«. 

The  Unbelief  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  laid  open,  for  the  Comfort  of  all  that 
desire  to  believe.     By  Nicholas  Rownde,  D.D.     First  printed  in  1608.     2s.  id. 

Sin  and  Danger  of  Schism  ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Pres- 
ton, July  14,  1817,  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  By 
Edward  Law.  A.M.  Minister  ot  the  Holy  Trinity,  Preston,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.      Is. 

The  Doctrines  called  Calvinism,  examined  and  compared  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture'; in  a   Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  in  Consequence  of  his  Ani- 
madversion* 
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madversiom  upon  the  Farewell  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.     By  a  Lstj- 
roan.     Is.  fid. 


The  Trial  of  James  Watson,  for  High  Treason,  tnkeii  in  Short-band  03'  William 
Brodie  Gumey,  Short-hand-wrilcr  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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a  Barrister.     8vo.     2s. 
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•  A  medical  and  philosophical  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Custom  and  Habit  upon 
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Pulse,  and  into  certain  other  Properties  of  the  larger  Arteries  in  Animals  with 
warm  Blood  ;  illustrated  by  Engravings.  By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M  D.  F.R.S. 
8s. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  pre- 
vious to  the  Period  of  Incurvation,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  consequent  Palsy. 
By  Thomas  Copeland,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  8vo. 
6s. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  more  general  Diseases  of  Adults.  By  M.  Hall,  M.D.  for- 
merly Senior  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  &c.     Part  Second.     12s. 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  ;  comprizing  an  Estimate  of  the 
Claims  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheira  to  Discovery  in  the  Anatomy  of  that  Organ, 
By  John  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S. E.     8vo.     7's.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Life.     By  J,  11.  Par!:,  M-D.  ficc.     8vo,     12s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  containing  a  comparative 
View  of  its  Structure  and  Functions,  and  of  its  various  Diseases.  By  J.  H.  Cur- 
tis, Esq.  Aurist  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Dispensary  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Lecturer  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Pathology  of  the  Ear,  Fellow   of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  ^.e.  &c.     ovo. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  vital  Functions,  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Internal  Diseases.  By  A.  P.  Wilson 
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HISTORY. 
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the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  public  Buildings  of  the  University;  with  an  introductory 
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Outline  of  the  Academical  History  of  Oxford.  To  which  are  added,  a  concise 
History  and  Description  of  the  City,  and  Delineations  in  the  Environs  of  Oxford. 
By  W.  M.  Wade.     2  vols.  8vo.     16s. 
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thickness  ;  or,  as  a  Hebrew  Bible  alone,  half  an  inch. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathiasrs  (of  Dublin)  Enquiry 
into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  or  a  right  convincing 
and  conclusive  Confutation  of  Galvanism.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined, Jeropaideia ;  or  the  true  Method  of  Instructing  the 
Clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  being  a  wholesome  Theo- 
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Turton.  A  Residence  of  some  Years  in  Ireland,  has  enabled 
the  Author  to  bring  forward  a  large  Accession  of  new  Matter^ 
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Art.  I.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ely,  at  the  second  Quadrennial  Visitation  of  that  Diocese, 
in  the  Year  MDCCCXVII.  By  Bowyer  Edward,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely,  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Clergy. 
4to.     ls.6d.    Rivingtons.      1817. 

_I.F  ever  there  was  a  crisis  when  those  in  high  and  commanding 
situations  were  called  upon  to  uphold  the  cause  of  established 
order  and  ancient  institutions,  it  was  that  through  which  we  have 
lately  passed;  when  the  sous  of  contusion  seem  to  have  been 
let  loose  upon  sorieL),  and  every  artifice  was  employed  to  un- 
dermine the  principles  of  the  good,  to  confound  the  judgment 
of  the  weak,  and  stimulate  the  bad  passions  of  the  dissatisfied 
and  distressed.  The  danger  which  threatened  our  civil  estab- 
lishment, appears  indeed,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  have  pass- 
ed away  ;  the  storm  has  gone  over  our  heads,  and  we  feel  once 
more  secure  from  its  violence.  But  how  far  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution  is  in  equal  safety  may  reasonably  admit  of  a  doubt: 
no  personal  risk  is  inclined  by  inculcating  disaffection  to  the 
polity,  or  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  it  has 
been  accurately. foreseen,  by  those  who  are  alike  the  enemies  of 
Church  and  State,  that,  where  success  attended  such  labours, 
the  march  to  future  conquests  would  be  rendered  comparatively 
easy;  and  that  the  persons,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  with 
contempt  or  dislike  upon  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  would 
regard  with  no  partial  eye  that  civil  government  by  which  they 
are  exclusively  maintained. 

We  mean  not  to  assert  that  the  opponents  of  the  Church  are 
always  to  be  identified  with  the  enemies  of  the  State;  nor  are 
We  inclined  to  indulge  unreasonable  apprehensions  of  the  success 
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of  either.  Notwithstanding  the  gloominess  of  the  prospect,  we 
feel  no  despondency  ourselves,  nor  would  we  encourage  that 
feeling  in  others.  But  we  cannot,  nor  do  we  wish  to  disguise 
the  fact,  that  though  personal  considerations  may  restrain  the 
political  machinations  of  those,  whose  object  is  revolution ;  the 
Church  is  still  encompassed  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which, 
under  Providence,  can  only  be  removed  by  the  most  unwearied 
vigilance,  the  most  discreet  and  energetic  exertion  of  ability,  on 
the  part  of  her  pledged  defenders. 

Viewing  the  situation  of  our  venerable  establishment  in  this 
light,  we  have  looked  forward  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety 
and  impatience  to  the  season,  when  its  episcopal  guardians,  re- 
leased from  their  parliamentary  duties,  might  be  enabled  to 
meet,  and  communicate  with  their  clergy,  on  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern. 

On  many  topics,  involving  their  own  temporal  welfare  and 
comfort,  the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  its  members,  the  Clergy  would  earnestly  desire 
the  opinions  and  advice  of  their  superiors ;  and  the  value  and 
authority  of  counsel  thus  given  will  not  be  questioned  by  any, 
who,  calling  themselves  members  of  the  Church,  retain  that  re- 
spectful veneration  for  the  Episcopal  character  and  office,  which 
its  divine  origin  and  commission  may  justly  demand. 

The  Charge  before  us  possesses,  however,  more  than  this 
external  claim  to  the  general  attention  of  Churchmen.  It  is  re- 
commended to  their  peculiar  notice  by  a  free  and  unreserved, 
though  temperate  declaration  of  sentiment,  on  subjects  which 
have  long  agitated  the  public  mind. — And  if  the  authority  of  a 
Bishop,  speaking  e.v  cathedra  to  his  Clergy,  on  questions  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church,  be  allowed  any  weight  in 
the  balance;  it  is  well  calculated  to  remove  the  doubts,  or 
strengthen  the  determinations  of  many,  who  have  hitherto  fluc- 
tuated between  a  natural  and  commendable  affection  for  an- 
cient and  tried  institutions,  and  respect  for  the  integrity  and  zeal 
of  those,  by  whom  schemes  of  a  novel  and  more  questionable 
character  have  been  incessantly  advocated. 

Alter  a  few  introductory  observations  on  the  events  of  the  last 
four  years,  the  Chaige  adverts  to  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  times,  which  impose  upon  the  clergy  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
creased degree  of  exertion  and  vigilance,  as  there  is  no  other 
description  of  men  so  particularly  called  upon,  nor  any  who  have 
it  so  much  in  their  power,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  render  the 
most  essential  service  to  their  country. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  our  readers  are,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, well  aware ;  and  everv  candid   observer  of  passing  events, 
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let  his  religious  opinions  be  what  they  may,  will  confess  that  the 
Clergy  have  not  been  wanting  to  their  sacred  office  and  trust. 

The  influence  they  possess,  and,  notwithstanding  the  arts  and 
activity  of  their  enemies,  that  influence  is  still  extensive  and 
powerful,  has  been  uniformly  exerted  to  promote  the  best  inte- 
rests of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to  teach.  During 
those  perilous  occurrences,  w  Inch  attended  the  first  years  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  when  the  minds  of  some  were  failing  them 
for  fear,  and  the  principles  of  others  were  undermined  by  the 
insinuations,  or  shaken  by  the  sophistical  reasonings  of  the  false 
philosophers  of  the  day;  the  Cleigy  stood  firm,  and  by  their 
exertions  constituted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  safety  of  their 
country.  Nor  has  the  present  awful  crisis  found  them  less 
steady,  less  active,  less  useful.  Aware  that  loyally  is  insepara- 
ble from  true  religion,  and  that  the  well  instructed  sou  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  ever  be  the  firm  supporter  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  have  applied  themselves  diligently  to  root  out  all 
false  doctrine  contrary  to  God's  written  word,  and  to  maintain 
that  pure  and  genuine  Gospel,  which,  they  are  commissioned  to 
deliver.  Their  discourse  has  been  of  righteousness  and  peace  : 
of  righteousness,  as  the  best  preservative  of  individual  happi- 
ness ;  of  pence,  in  opposition  to  those  turbulent  spirits,  who 
would  goad  the  passions  of  the  distressed  to  acts  alike  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  real  welfare  of  society. 

Such  are  the  topics  which  the  Bishop  exhorts  his  Clergy  to 
enforce. 

"  Endeavour,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  specious  and  plau* 
sible  theories  of  artful  and  designing  men,  to  prove  to  your 
hearers  that  he  is  the  real  friend  to  mankind,  whose  object  it  is  to 
improve  the  minds  and  morals  of  his  fellow-creatures;  to  render 
them  wiser  men  and  better  Christians;  more  able  to  understand 
their  duties  and  interests  in  this  life,  and  to  appreciate  their  hopes 
and  expectations  in  another :  that  he  is  the  real  friend  to  his 
country,  who  endeavours  to  extend  the  empire  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion, and  to  controul  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan  :  that  real 
liberty  is  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
correction  of  our  passions;  winch  can  only  be  effected  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity :  shew  them  that  whatever  tends  to  disor- 
ganize public  morals,  Counteracts  this  effect ;  and  that  whatever 
diminishes  the  influence  of  that  religion  which  teaches  men  how 
to  regulate  their  passions,  and  controul  their  corrupt  propensities, 
throws  them  back  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  renders  them  Less  lit 
for  liberty,  and  less  capable  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government. — Such  are  the  principles  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
Clergy  should  now  inculcate  with  all  possible  earnestness."    P.  10. 

That  the  rising  generation  may  be  armed  against  the  errors  of 
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the  timts,  the  Bishop  earnestly  presses  upon  his  Clergy  the  ne- 
cessity of  carefully  superintending  the  education  of  the  poor, 
now  so  much  facilitated  by  the  labours  of  the  National  Society : 
well  observing  that  the  success  of  the  schools,  on  the  new  sys- 
tem, or  any  othi  r  schools,  as  instruments  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, must  principally  depend  upon  the  attention  that  is  paid 
them  by  the  Parochial  Clergy. 

In  recommending  this  great  object  to  his  Clergy,  he  does  not 
omit  to  remind  them  of  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  may 
derive  from  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

"  From  this  source  you  may  obtain  an  ample  supply,  not  only 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  of  prayer  books,  and  such  other  reli- 
gious tracts  as  you  may  judge  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  your 
parishioners : — and  you  have  also  the  means  of  participating  in 
those  advantages  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  diocesan  committee. 

"  Great  have  been  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  diocesan  and  district  committees  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  beneficial  effects  of  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  diocese  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  you  :  a  very 
con  i.lerable  number  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  religious  Tracts 
have  been  liberally  distributed  in  various  parts  of  this  diocese,  ac- 
corJing  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  different  parishes,  a» 
specified  to  the  committee  by  their  respective  ministers. 

"  As  therefore  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
is  thus  eminently  serviceable,  by  co-operating  with  the  Clergy  in 
the  great  and  important  work  of  affording  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  lower  classes,  it  may  justly  expect  to  receive, 
and  I  ('oubt  not  will  always  meet  with,  your  most  cordial  and  zea- 
lous support.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  many  years  experience, 
during  which  it  has  contributed  most  essentially  to  promote  the 
great  cause  that  we  all  of  us  have  so  much  at  heart,  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  principles.  Impressed  as  I 
am  with  these  sentiments  as  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  society, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  possesses  a  paramount  and  exclusive 
claim  to  the  support  of  the  established  Clergy/'     P.  14. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  natu- 
rally might  be  expected  to  look  up  to  their  diocesan  for  advice, 
upon  a  question  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  warmly  debated, 
the  Bishop  proceeds  to  deliver  his  opinion  respecting  another 
Society;  which,  professing  to  pursue  an  object  similar,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  that  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Know  ledge,"  has  been  represented  by  its  advocates  as  possessing 
claims  on  the  support  of  all  intelligent  and  benevolent  Chris- 
tians/ paramount  lo  tho^e  which  any  other  institution  can  make. 
\  )f  tbis  association,  in  favour  of  which  so  much  has  been  as- 
; -uned,  so  little  proved,  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  observes, 

"  How 
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lc  How  far  such  a  society  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  of  a  different  persuasion,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but,  with 
reference  to  ourselves,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  such  necessity  did 
exist :  and  therefore  it  has  never  appeared  to  me  adviseable  for 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  connect  themselves  with 
that  Society."     P.  15. 

The  influence  of  an  opinion,  thus  clearly  and  dispassionately 
stated,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  from  such  high  autho- 
rity, cannot,  we  are  well  aware,  be  increased  by  any  remarks  of 
ours.     Our  own  sentiments  have  been  so  often  expressed,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  ;   but  it  may  be  permitted   us  to 
rejoice  at  every  instance  of  testimony,  thus  publicly  borne  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  against  an  association,  which  we  can  never 
cease  to  consider  as  deeply  injurious  to  its  welfare.     And  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  illiberal  sarcasms,  the   unsparing  hostility, 
with  which    other   learned    and    enlightened   ornaments    of  our 
Episcopal  Bench  have   been    pursued,   when,   in  the  exercise  of 
one  of  their  highest   functions,   and   under   the    influence   of  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty,  they  have  judged  it  expedient  to  speak 
of  the  British   and  Foreign    Bible   Society  in  similar  terms  of 
disapprobation  ;   we  know  how  to  appreciate   the  dignified   and 
temperate  expressions   which  we    have  cited.     The  conviction 
thus  avowed,  is    evidently  the  result  of  much  reflection,  atid  a 
very    comprehensive   view    of  the  subject,   in  all  its   bearings. 
The  following  remarks,  which  condense  much  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  those,  who  have  viewed  the  Bible  Society  in   an 
unfavourable  light,  can  have  scarcely  failed  to  satisfy  the  Clergy, 
who  heard  them,  as  to  the  conduct,  which,  as  consistent  and 
zealous  Ministers  of  our  Church,  it  became  them  to  pursue. 

"  That  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  that  heavenly  treasure, 
in  which  is  contained  all  that  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  be- 
lieve to  his  soul's  health,  is  a  most  useful  and  charitable  work, 
every  Protestant  must  readily  admit:  but  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  we  have  sufficiently  provided  for  the  religion  of  the  poor  and 
unlearned  members  of  our  own  Church,  by  merely  giving  them  a 
Bible,  and  enabling  them  to  read  it.  We  are,  indeed,  persuaded 
that  the  doctrines  of  our  Established  Church,  are  founded  upon 
the  Bible  ;  but  we  also  know,  that  they  who  in  their  religious 
opinions  differ  most  widely  from  us,  Anabaptists,  Unitarians,  So- 
ciaians,  all  maintain,  that  the  tenets  of  their  respective  sects,  are 
derived  from  the  same  source.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
you  should  guard  your  respective  flocks  from  the  pernicious  errors 
of  those  who  have  swerved  from  the  right  way.  You  are  ad- 
monished in  the  words  of  our  Ordination  Service,  '  Never  to  cease 
your  labour,  your  care  and  diligence,  till  you  have  done  all  that 
lieth  in  you,  to  bring  all  such  as  are  committed  to  your  charge, 

unto 
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unto  that  agreement  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  God,  that 
there  be  no  room  left  for  error  in  religion.'  This  object  cannot 
be  more  eft  dually  promoted,  than  by  means  of  our  excellent 
Liturgy  ;  that  invaluable  compendium  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  first  Reformers ; 
the  constant  use  of  which,  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  is  inc .  pen- 
sably  necessary  for  every  member  of  our  Establishment. 

"  Now  of  two  Sock  ties,  the  one  of  which,  together  with  the 
Bible,  gives  also  the  Liturgy,  and  various  other  religious  Tracts  ; 
while  the  other,  by  its  very  constitution,  is  restricted  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  on!}',  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  Churchman 
could  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  which  of  these  is  best  entitled 
to  his  support.  It  surely  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  acquisition  of  an  inferior  advantage,  when  one  of  far 
greater  value  is  to  be  obtained  upon  the  same  terms  :  and  yet 
this  is  the  case  of  those  Churchmen,  who  subscribe  to  the  Bible 
Society,  instead  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  contribute  toward  both  these 
Societies  :  but  to  these  I  sin  uld  also  say  that,  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  their  whole  assistance  should  be  given  to  that 
venerabL  institution,  which,  from  its  first  formation,  has  been  so 
eminently  useful,  and  by  its  very  constitution  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  and  security  of  our  Establish- 
ment. It  embraces  ever}'  avowed  object  of  the  Bible  Society, 
while  it  combines  with  them  others  of  great  importance,  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself;  and  is  rea<.y,  at  all  times,  to  extend  its  la- 
bours to  any  point  which  the  charitable  zeal  of  its  members  may 
enable  it  to  reach. 

?  The  Established  Chuicn  has  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  af- 
fection and  strenuous  support  of  all  her  children  ;  nor  can  any 
portion  of  this  be  withheld,  or  diverted  into  other  channels,  with- 
out detriment  to  this  our  venerable  parent  :  whose  means  of  ex- 
tending her  salutary  influence,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  exhibited  in  its  more  pure  and  genuine  form,  are  thus 
materially  abridged  and  straitened. 

"  Many  excellent  persons  have  connected  themselves  with  the 
Bible  Society,  allured  by  the  specious  and  flattering  prospect  of 
the  conciliating  effect  which  this  union  could  not  fail,  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  produce.  But,  if  we  examine  its  proceedings,  we  shall 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  conciliation  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  acrimonious  and  irritating  language  which,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  their  Au.\iliary  Societies,  is  commonly  used  towards  those 
members  of  our  Establishment  who  have  not  joined  them,  affords 
too  plain  an  indication  of  a  very  different  temper  :  the  discord 
which  has  thus  been  introduced  amongst  us  is,  in  my  opinion,  ©f 
itself,  sufficient  to  induce  every  Churchman,  whose  endeavour  it 
should  be  to  c  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,' 
decline  connecting  himself  with  that  Socictv."     P.  17. 

Our 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
whole  of  the  Bishop's  observations  on  this  controverted  subject, 
but  we  cannot  omit  the  following  passage : 

"  Although  I  have  thus  explained  to  you  my  sentiments,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bible  Society,  I  by  no  means  expect  that  any  im- 
plicit deference  should  be  paid  to  my  opinion  :  this  is  a  point  on 
which  many  good  men  have  been  much  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  every  one  must  decide  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience:  I  only  wish  that  every  member  of  our  Church, 
previous  to  his  forming  such  decision,  would  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately survey  the  question  in  all  its  different  bearings ;  and,  if 
the  result  should  be  a  conviction,  that,  from  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  may  be  obtained,  upon  the  most 
advantageous  terms,  all  that  is  requisite  for  instruction  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Established  Church,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  con- 
sistently withhold  from  it  his  entire  and  undivided  support." 
P.  21. 

If  the  question  be  tried  upon  this  ground,  we  fear  not  the 
consequence  ;  the  judgment  pronounced  cannot  fail  to  be  such 
as  the  best  interests  of  Christianity  appear  to  us  to  demand. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  a  decision,  founded  upon  a  different 
view  of  the  subject,  we  wish  not  to  anticipate.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  our  Church  has,  hitherto,  stood  her 
ground  against  external  enemies  ;  and,  if  that  protection  be  still 
vouchsafed  to  her,  even  the  waywardness  of  her  own  children 
will  not  shake  her  security.  At  all  events,  until  the  foundations 
are  cast  down,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  those,  who 
see  the  danger  which  threatens  them,  openly  to  proclaim  its 
jipproach  ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  often  spoke  of  the  Bible 
Society  firmly,  but  we  trust  not  uncharitably  ;  not  as  lovers  of 
contention,  but  as  advocates  of  the  truth.  We  know  that  many 
good,  and  some  learned  men  differ  from  us,  and  we  doubt  Hot, 
for  a  moment,  the  conscientious  sincerity  of  their  convictions. 
Still  we  are  compelled  to  say,  amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato, 
sed  magis  arnica  verilas.  We  have  weighed  the  subject  well, 
we  have  bestowed,  at  least,  as  much  time  and  thought  upon  it, 
as  any  who  have  maintained  the  opposite  cause,  and  we  have 
formed  our  decision  calmly  and  dispassionately.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  no  good  can  arise  to  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  much  evil  has 
already  resulted,  that  much  more  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  its  operations  :  on  the  contrary,  experience  has  proved, 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  be  one  of 
the  best  supports  of  our  Establishment  at  home,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  in,  the  great  work  of  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel 
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pel  abroad  :  as  such,  while  we  have  a  hand  to  raise,  or  a  voice 
to  utter,  this  Society  shall  receive  our  full  and  undivided  support. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  useful  and  well-timed  Charge,  we 
meet  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  new  Clergy  Bill,  which, 
during  its  progress,  excited  in  some  quarters  so  much  unneces- 
sary alarm.  That  Bill  has  now  passed  ;  and  we  trust  that,  as 
a  law,  it  will  be  found  effectual  to  the  whole  extent  contem- 
plated by  the  excellent  and  able  Prelates,  under  whose  super- 
intending care  it  was  framed.  If  so,  it  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  Clergy  in  general,  and  we  have  good  hope,  that  among 
the  first  to  express  their  gratitude,  for  so  well-intended  a  mea- 
sure, will  be  found  some,  who,  from  a  too  hasty  view  and  con- 
sequent misconception  of  its  intended  clauses,  weie  induced  to 
meet  it  with  opposition, 
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▼VE  cannot  help  owning  it  vuth  regret,  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  English  resemble  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  the  Chinese  of 
modern  times.  With  them,  every  man  who  was  not  a  Grecian, 
or  who  is  not  a  Chinese,  was,  and  is  still  considered  as  a  bar- 
barian ;  and  nearly  in  the  same  light  have  we,  almost  from  a 
time  immemorial,  looked  upon  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  that  mania  for 
travelling,  which  has  seized  almost  every  native  of  our  island, 
will,  we  trust,  in  some  measure,  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  so  unjust 
and  so  illiberal  an  idea.  But  as  men  seldom  abandon  en  or  without 
running  into  the  opposite  excess,  so  this  change  of  sentiment 
produces  another  evil  not  less  to  be  regretted,  viz.  that  is  of 
overvaluing  foreigners  and  their  country,  in  the  direct  ratio  in 
which  they  were  undervalued  before.  And  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious: with  extravagant  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  every  institu- 
tion connected  with  their  own  country,  and  with  an  equally 
extravagant  contempt  of  those  belonging  to  others,  ninety  nine 
Englishmen  out  of  a   hundred  set  out  for  their  travels  through 

-  .  .  .  ® 

the  Continent ;  sometimes,  even  without  possessing  any  other 
language  but  their  own.  In  a  little  time  they  naturally  begin  to 
find  out  their  mistake,  and  no  sooner  do  they  make  the  discovery 
of  their  former  error  than  they  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  change  their  ill-grounded  contempt  into  an  admiration  no 
less  extravagant  and  absurd.     This  foolish  notion,  as  it  induces 

them 
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them  to  overvalue  their  new  acquirement,  gives  them  a  tone  of 
conceit  and  pedantry ;  but  as  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  com- 
prehend ill,  repeat  ill,  and  express  ill  in  one's  own  language 
that,  which  has  been  still  worse  understood  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
hence  it  happens,  that  the  greater  part  of  modern  travellers  de- 
ceive their  readers,  by  deceiving  themselves  ;  and  the  accounts 
they  give  of  the  literature  of  foreign  nations,  are  either  so  full 
of  errors  as  to  seem  to  be  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  Hindostan, 
or  so  partial  and  prejudiced  as  to  excite  disgust. 

In  vain  has  criticism  attempted  to  arrest  the  evil,  the  ig- 
norance, or  partiality  of  authors,  generally  speaking,  remains  the 
same ;  and  few,  very  few  are  the  writers,  v\  hose  accounts  may  be 
read  without  the  fear  of  being  deceived.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  had  with  pleasure  any  publica- 
tion, which,  like  the  life  of  Raphael,  conveys  a  proof  of  this 
species  of  freedom,  at  least  from  this  fault,  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Indeed,  on  the  score  of  veracity  and  facts,  we  have 
nothing  material  to  urge  against  the  volume  which  now  lies  open 
before  us.  But  veracity  and  facts  are  not  the  only  requisites  of 
a  book.  Instruction  and  amusement  are  by  far  more  necessary 
qualifications,  and  of  both  these  we  never  saw  a  work  more  de- 
ficient. It  really  seems  as  if  Mr.  Duppa  had  taken  some  pains 
to  leave  out  every  thing  which  might  have  rendered  his  publica- 
tion useful  and  amusing.  He  has  rendered  it  dry  and  unsatisfac- 
tory by  leaving  out  all  the  anecdotes  which  mark  the  man,  both 
as  an  individual  and  as  an  artist ;  he  has  rendered  it  uninstructive 
by  neglecting  to  mention  the  pains  which  Raphael  took  to  alter 
and  infuse  greatness  into  his  style;  instead  of  exposing  the 
fancies  which  artists  have  amused  themselves  with,  respecting 
the  supposed  three  distinct  manners  discoverable  in  Raphael's 
paintings,  our  author  has  wearied  his  readers,  by  inserting  eight 
and  twenty  pages  of  an  obscure  and  indigested  criticism  on  the 
claims  of  Raphael  to  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  his 
name;  and  though  this  criticism  may,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
been  taken  from  the  publications  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Fuseli,  whose  authority  and  judgment  no  one  will  deny, 
yet  Mr.  J)uppa,  by  interlarding  his  own  reflections,  has  in- 
geniously contrived  to  render  the  opinions  that  he  has  adopted 
very  little  better  than  downright  nonsense. 

Jt  is  true  that  the  life  of  an  eminent  artist,  and  even  of  an 
eminent  scholar,  affords  little  room  to  gratify  expectation,  in- 
asmuch as  it  must  be  considered  a  series  of  uniform  application 
and  study.  It  may  be  that  all  we  know  of  Raphael  may  be  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  this  tablet  should 
be  made  smaller  than  it  is.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  rea- 
ders will  not  be  displeased,  if  we  fill  up  the  very  slight  sketch 
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contained  in  the  work  before  us,  by  adding  here  and  there  some 
little  of  our  own  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  given  of 
this  celebrated  artist. 

The  family  name  of  Raphael  was  Sanzio ;  he  was  born  at 
Urbino,  on  (Jood  Friday,  in  the  year  1483,  which  happened  on 
the  28th  day  of  March,  and  was  the  only  child  of  a  painter  of  no 
professional  celebrity.  For  this  reason,  after  having  instructed 
him  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  his  father  placed  him  under 
the  care  of  Pietro  Perugino,  a  painter  of  great  reputation,  and 
of  the  most  benevolent  mind.  For  though  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Raphael  had  already  made  so  much  progress  that  his  works  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  master,  yet  Pietro  was 
so  much  attached  to  his  pupil  that  he  was  the  first  to  admire 
and  proclaim  his  productions,  and  thank  his  father  for  having 
conferred  so  great  an  honour  on  his  school  by  giving  him  "  uno 
scolaro  di  tanto  merito." 

On  leaving  Peruggia,  Raphael  went  to  Florence,  where  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  flourished  with  rival  pre- 
eminence. There  he  soon  discovered  the  penury  of  the  school 
of  Peruggia,  and  the  sublime  superiority  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  improve  his  style  by  imitating  their 
manner,  the  death  of  his  parent  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  Urbino.  The  idea  which  he  had  conceived  of  the  merit 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  caused  him  to  undertake  for  a  second 
tme  the  journey  to  Florence,  hut  after  having  studiously  applied 
himself  to  mend  and  improve  his  manner,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  Bramante,  his  relation,  had  disposed  the  Pope  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

This  Pope  was  Julius  II.,  a  man  highly  distinguished  for  the 
protection  he  granted  to  men  of  genius.  To  such  a  Prince  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  Raphael,  and  the  flattering 
manner  in  which  he  was  received,  made  him  understand  that  the 
commission  to  paint  one  of  the  state  chambers  of  the  Vatican., 
which  the  Pontiff  was  then  ornamenting,*\vas  not  the  only  em- 
ployment which  he  might  have  expected  from  the  generous 
Pope. 

The  first  picture  which  Raphael  began,  was  a  representation 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  commonly  called  the  School  of  Athens  ; 
and  this  composition  gave  such  an  entire  satisfaction  to  Julius, 
that  he  ordered  that  all  the  pictures  which  had  been  already 
finished  by  the  various  masters,  should  be  effaced,  in  order  that 
Raphael  might  replace  them  by  his  own  genius.  This  immense 
undertaking  he  formed  into  one  general  design ; — the  triumph  of 
religion,  its  divine  authority,  and  the  dependence  of  human 
laws  on  its  pervading  influence.  And  this  extensive  subject  he 
divided   so  as  to  fill  the  four  rooms,  which  still  are  called,  ie 
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stanze  di  RafTaello.     Perhaps  a  short  description  of  them  will 
not  be  uninteresting. 

The  first  is  a  grand  saloon  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Con. 
sfantine,  in  which  are  represented,  the  four  great  events  which 
happened  during  his  reign,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  aud  sovereignty  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  These  are, — The  vision  of  >he  Labarum, 
the  overthrow  of  Maxentius  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  the  bap- 
tism of  Constantine,  and  his  pretended  donation  of  the  city  of 
Rome  to  Pope  Silvester  I. 

The  second  stanza  represents  four  miracles,  two  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  sacred  history,  and  two  from  the  legends 
of  the  Romish  Church.  They  are, — The  overthrow  of  Helio- 
dorus  in  the  temple,  St.  Peter's  deliverance  out  of  prison,  the 
rout  of  Attila  and  his  army  by  the  supernatural  appearance  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  consecrated  wafer  bleeding  at  Boy- 
ena  to  testify  the  real  presence. 

In  the  third  stanza,  Raphael  has  represented  Poetry,  Philo- 
sophy, Jurisprudence,  and  Theology,  as  the  four  branches  of 
knowledge  which  serve  most  to  dignify  our  nature  by  elevating 
the  human  mind. 

Four  events,  partly  historical  and  partly  miraculous,  which 
Raphael  had  collected  from  the  lives  of  two  successive  Popes., 
form  the  subjects  of  the  fourth  stanza.  The  historical  are  the 
most  remaikable  circumstances  which  happened  under  the  Pon- 
tificate of  the  designing  Leo  III.,  and  they  are, — his  public 
protestation  of  bis  innocence  against  the  charges  alleged  against 
him  by  Campulus  and  Paschal,  and  his  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne as  Emperor' for  having  taken  up  his  defence.  The  first 
picture  of  the  miraculous  events  represent  a  storm  raised,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Saracens,  effected  by  the  presence  of 
Leo  IV.  at  the  port  of  Ostia,  whilst  they  were  tlnealening  an 
invasion,  and  the  second  represents  the  same  Pope  exhibiting  a 
crucifix  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter,  to  extinguish  a  conflagra- 
tion which  threatened  the  destruction  of  that  Church. 

Here  is  no  doubt  the  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  Raphael. 
Three  centuries  of  unabated  admiration  have  already  made  their 
eulogium;  though  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of  talents  is  not 
likely  at  the  first  sight  to  he  impressive  to  a  general  observer. 
Mr.  Duppa  illustrates  this  by  relating  the  well  known  anecdote 
related  of  himself  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  first  visited 
the  Vatican.  He  passed  through  the  rooms  and  was  disappointed. 
He  confessed  his  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  and  was  happy 
to  find  a  coincidence  of  opinion ;  and  on  enquiring  further,  be 
found  that  those  persons  only,  who  from  natural  imbecility  ap- 
peared to  be  incapable  of  ever  relishing  these  divine  perform- 
ances, 
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ances,   made   pretensions   to   instantaneous  raptures  on  first  be- 
holding them. 

"  Though  disappointed,"  it  is  Sir  Joshua  who  speaks,  "  in  jus- 
tice to  myself,  1  did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  or  suppose  that  the 
name  of  Raffaello,  and  those  admirable  paintings  in  particular, 
owed  their  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  mankind  ; 
on  the  contrary,  my  not  relishing  them,  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought 
to  have  done,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  ex- 
ecuted upon  principles  with  which  I  was  unacquainted :  I  felt  my 
ignorance,  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  paint- 
ing, which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  England,  where  the  art 
was  in  the  lowest  state,  were  to  be  totally  done  away,  and  eradicated 
from  my  mind.  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  very 
solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  '  a  little  child.'  Not- 
withstanding my  disappointment,  I  proceeded  to  copy  some  of 
those  excellent  works.  1  viewed  them  again  and  again ;  I  even 
affected  to  feel  their  merit,  and  to  admire  them  more  than  I  really 
did.  In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  perceptions  began  to 
dawn  upon  me ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  originally  formed 
a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art;  and  that  this  great  painter 
was  well  entitled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  estimation 
of  rhe  world.  The  truth  is,  that  if  these  works  had  really  been 
what  I  expected,  they  would  have  contained  beauties  superficial 
and  alluring,  but  by  no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to 
the  great  reputation  which  they  have  so  long  and  so  justly  ob- 
tained."    P.  33. 

Upon  the  death  of  Julius,  Leo  X.  continued  to  Raphael  his 
esteem  and  protection,  and  under  this  Pope  he  made  a  series  of 
large  historical  cartoons  from  the  sacred  writings,  representing 
in  twelve  compositions,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  be  executed  in  tapestry,  for  an  additional  embellish- 
ment of  the  hall  of  Constantine.  Of  these  cartoons,  five  have 
been  lost.  Mr.  Duppa  asserts,  but  we  know  not  on  what  au- 
thority, that  the  tapestries  themselves  were  sold  when  the  Vatican 
was  Backed  by  the  French  in  the  year  17.^8.  Seven  of  these 
cartoons  from  the  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances  are 
now  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  collection  of  our  king.  Excel- 
lent copies  of  them  all  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Hallowav, 
after  the  labour  oi  nearly  twenty  years  ;  and  some  beautiful  en- 
gravings have  been  published  at  twelve  guineas  each.  We  arc 
also  told  that  Mr.  Hallow  ay  has  already  refused  an  offer  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  for  his  drawings. 

About  this  time,  Raphael  painted  in  fresco,  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  on  one  of  the  piers  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustin ;  and 
this  appears  in  the  opinion  of  the  connoisseurs  to  have  been  the 
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first  fruit  of  the  new  style  which  he  had  imitated  from  Michel 
Angelo.  This  picture  shows  all  the  grandeur  of  the  painting  of 
the  Prophets  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  with  this  difference,  that 
in  Isaiah,  Raphael  conceals  tuttn  Fartijkio  delta  grandiosita, 
whilst  in  the  figures  of  the  Cappella,  Michael  Angelo  betrays  too 
much  rinteuzione  delF  airfare  *:  On  account  of  this  picture  it 
is  related,  that  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  Raphael  and  the 
Fathers  who  had  ordered  the  picture,  he  referred  it  to  Michel 
Angelo,  who  settled  it  by  saying,  that  the  knee  alone  was  worth 
more  than  the  money  in  question. 

This  liberality  of  M.  Angelo  towards  his  rival,  so  very  rare  be- 
tween two  artists,  though,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it 
may  not  be  without  examples  in  the  literary  annals  of  almost  all 
nations,  was  fully  repaid  by  Raphael.  Condivi  relates,  that  he 
>ften  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  caused  him  to  be 
born  a  contemporary  to  Michael  Angelo.  However,  the  French 
biographers  of  Raphael  record  an  instance,  by  which  it  may  ap- 
pear that  these  two  rival  geniuses  were  not  altogether  exempt  from 
causticity.  They  relate,  that  one  day  Michael  Angelo  meeting 
Raphael,  attended  as  usual  by  an  immense  crowd  of  pupils  and 
painters,  said  to  him,  "  Vous  marchez  toujours  comme  ceu  pre- 
vot." — "  Et  vous,"  answered  Raphael,  "  toujours  seul  comme 
un  Bourreau." 

The  celebrity  which  Raphael  had  acquired  had  now  extended 
so  far,  that  Francis  I.  the  second  of  the  French  kings,  who  may 
really  be  called  the  protector  of  literature  and  arts,  wished  to 
become  one  of  his  patrons.  By  a  royal  order,  Raphael  painted 
a  St.  Michael,  and  the  beauty  of  the  performance  so  much 
pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  testitied  his  satisfaction  by  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  sent  to  the  artist.  This  generosity  of 
Francis  excited  the  gratitude  of  Raphael,  and  having  painted  an 
holy  family,  he  intreated  the  king  to  oblige  him  by  its  accept- 
ance. The  answer  of  that  generous  prince  was  such  as  to  form 
the  eulogium  both  of  Francis  and  Raphael ;  and  sending  him  the 
double  of  the  first  sum  which  he  had  paid  for  the  St.  Michael, 
he  invited  him  at  the  same  time  to  come  and  settle  himself  in 
Fiance.  Leo,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
his  favourite  artist.  The  continuation  of  the  building  of  St. 
Peter,  after  the  death  of  Bramante,  had  already  been  intrusted 
to  his  care;  and  Raphael  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Rome  as  the 
architect  of  the  pope,  with  a  considerable  pension.  It  was  then, 
that  wishing  to  express  to  the  king  the  high  sense  of  his  grati- 
tude, he  began  the  famous  picture  of  the  transfiguration  of  oi*r 
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Saviour;  tins  picture,  which  Raphael  intended  should  surpass 
all  his  other  paintings,  was  designed  as  a  present  to  Francis.  It  is 
for  ever  to  be  regretted,  that  Raphael  had  no  time  to  finish  this 
painting.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  still  his  first-rale  performance.  Jt 
contains,  says  Mengi,  "  Tali  delicatezze  dell'  arte  si  nell'  intel- 
ligenza  come  nella  prattica,  e  nella  esecuzione,  delle  parti  dipinte 
di  sua  mano,  che  fa  pena  che  siasi  perduto  un  talento  cosi  sub- 
lime,  nato  collo  stesso  spirito  degli  antichi  Greci,  che  se  fosse 
fiorito  in  quel  tempo  e  in  quelle  occasioni  avrebbe  mostrate  le 
stesse  qualita." 

In  the  mean  time  Leo  regarded  him  with  the  highest  esteem. 
He  was  much  about  his  person,  was  made  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber, and,  from  the  well-known  attachment  and  munificence  of 
that  pope,  it  is  said  that  he  had  reason  to  expect  the  honours  of 
the  purple.  This  is  the  alleged  cause  for  not  marrying  the  niece 
of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  who  was  very  desirous  of  the  alliance. 

Mr.  Duppa  seems  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  these  facts,  and 
observes,  that  "  their  validity  has  been  questioned,  and  that  their 
probability  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  Vagari 
and  Zucchero  are  intitled."  But  a  passage  of  Milizia,  in  his 
Memorie  degli  Archit.etti,  Antichi  e  Moderni,  appears  to  es- 
tablish the  veracity  of  the  story,  by  assigning  a  plausible  cause 
for  the  circulation  of  the  report.  "  Si  racconta,"  he  says,  "  che 
per  somme  considerabili  che  gli  doveva  Leon  X.  fosse  Raffaello 
lusingato  di  esser  fatto  cardinale,  e  che  per  questa  lusinga  egli 
differisse  di  sposar  la  Nipote  del  Cardinal  Bibieua." 

So  here  lies  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Leo  X.  having  got  deep 
in  debt  to  Raphael,  either  for  arrears  of  salary,  or  money 
which  he  had  advanced  in  procuring  materials  for  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  or  for  paintings  done  for  the  Pontiff,  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  off  the  debt,  amused  him  with  the  hope  of  a  car- 
dinal's hat;  and  the  ambition  of  our  artist  was  so  much  allured 
by  the  bait,  that  he  delayed  to  marry  the  niece  of  Bibiena. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Raphael  succeeded  Bramante  in 
the  continuation  of  the  building  of  St.  Petei*;  aud  Mr.  Duppa 
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*  The  merit  of  Raphael,  as  an  architect,  is  full}'  mentioned  by 
Milizia  and  by  Tiraboschi,  as  a  supplement  to  the  life  written  by 
Vagari.  The  following  very  interesting  passage,  quoted  by  the 
former  historian,  and  written  by  Celio  Calcagnini,  to  Sacopo  Zie- 
glero,  may  shew  how  much  our  artist  excelled  in  architecture. — 
Vir  praedives,  et  Fontihci  gratissimus  Raphael  Urbinus  juvenis 
summse  comitatis,  sedadtnirabilis  ingenii.  Hie  magnis  excellit  vir- 
tutibus,  facile  pictorura  omnium  princeps,  seu  theuricen  seu  praxjm 
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reports  two  briefs  of  the  Pope,  in  the  first  of  which  he  ap- 
pointed Raphael  to  superintend  that  grent  work,  and  in  the  se- 
cond gave  him  leave  to  dig  for  materials  wherever  he  could  find 
them.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  tc  from  the  barbarous  times  of  the 
Emperor  Constans,  who  stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the  roof 
of  the  Pantheon,  down  to  the  enlightened  reign  of  Leo  X.  the 
ediiices  of  ancient  Rome  were  considered  as  a  quarry  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  Pope,  or  his  government.  But  Benedict  XIV. 
who  had  more  real  value  for  these  noble  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
consecrated  the  Colosseo  to  stay  the  further  proceedings  of  such 
authorized  destruction  ;  by  which  means  he  has  preserved  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity." 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  took  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  complete,  and  underwent  many  changes  under  the  dif- 
ferent architects  who  were  concerned  in  the  building ;  and 
though  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  parts  which  were  executed  by  Raphael,  yet  the  his- 
tory of  that  magnificent  fabric  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  has 
been  so  well  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duppa,  that  we  shall  give  it  to 
our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  names  of  those  architects  who  were  principally  employed 
in  building  St.  Peter's,  from  the  foundation  of  the  church  to  its 
completion,  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order.  From  the 
18th  of  April  1506,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid,  Bramante  was 
sole  architect  until  his  death,  A.  D.  1514.  Raffaello,  until  the 
year  1520.  Antonio  Sangallo,  until  154-6.  Michael  Angelo,  until 
1564.     Vignola  until  1573.     Giacomo  della  Porto  and  Domenico 


aspicias.  Architectus  vero  tantse  industrial,  ut  et  inveniat  ac  per- 
ficiat  quae  solertissimaingenia  fieri  posse  desperaverunt.  Prastermitto 
Vitruvium,  quern  ille  non  enarrat  solum,  sed  certissimis  rationibus 
aut  defendit,  aut  accusat,  tarn  lepide,  ut  omnis  livor  absit  ab  ac- 
cusatione.  Nunc  vero  opus  admirabile,  ac  posteritati  incredibile  ex- 
equitur  [nee  mihi  nunc  de  Basilica  Vaticana,  cujus  architectural 
prefectus  est,  verba  aeienda  puto]  sed  ipsam  plane  urbem  in  an- 
tiquam  faciem  et  amplitudinem  et  symetriam  instauratam  magna 
exiparteostenuit.  Nam  et .  montibusaltissimis  et  fundamentis  profun- 
dissimis  excavatis,  seque  ad  scriptorum  veterum  descriptionem  et 
rationem  revocata,  ita  Leonem  Pontificem,  ita  omnes  Quiiites  in 
admirationem  ex  exit,  ut  quasi  coelitus  dimissum  numen  ad  aeter- 
nam  urbem  in  pristinam  majestatem  reparandam  omnes  homines 
suscipiarit.  Quare  tantum  abest,  ut  cristas  erigat,  ut  multo  magis 
so  omnibus  obvium  et  familiarein  ultro  reddat,  nullius  admoniti- 
onem  et  colloquium  refugiens,  utpote  quo  melius  libentius  sua  com- 
inenta  in.dubium  ac  disceptationem  vocari  gaudeat,  docerique  ac 
docere  vitse  proemiuru  putet. 
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Fontana,  until  1607.     Fontana  was  succeeded  by  Carlo  MadermV 
who  died  in  1627,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by   Bernini;  and, 
although  others  might  be   enumerated  of  less  note,  yet   Bernini 
may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  last  architect  who  termi- 
nated this  great  work,  with  its  Colonnade. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  catalogue  of  distinguished  names,  the 
present  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  chief!)'  the  work  of  four  archi- 
tects :  Michael  Angelo,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  Domenico  Fontana, 
and  Carlo  Maderni. 

"  According  to  Sevlio,  Bramante  had  not  completed  his  plan 
when  he  died,  and  Raffaello  finished  it ;  and  the  work  was  only 
advanced  in  parts  around  the  old  church,  without  any  fixed  design 
being  determined  upon  for  the  entire  building.  St.  Gallo  wanted 
money  for  every  purpose  but  to  make  a  complicated  model,  upon 
which  he  spent  more  than  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  principal 
part  of  what  he  constructed  was  taken  down  by  Michael  Angelo, 
who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  after  his  death.  Michael  An- 
gelo then  adopted  his  own  plan,  and  advanced  the  building  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  the  interior  of  the  present  church  is  conformable 
to  the  general  principles  of  his  design.  After  Michael  Angelo's 
death,  which  happened  in  1564-,  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
dene  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  until  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V. 
who  caused  the  Dome  to  be  erected  by  the  co-operative  skill  of 
Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana,  with  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  Michael  Angelo's  original  model;  and  the  Lantern, 
(which  had  its  origin  in  that  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  by  Brunnel- 
leschi,)  underwent  some  change  from  the  designs  of  Vignola, 
After  the  death  of  this  Pope  the  work  again  suffered  another  delay 
of  fifteen  years,  until  the  reign  of  Paul  V.  which  commenced 
1605  ;  and  he  employed  Carlo  Maderni,  who  changed  Michael 
Angelo's  original  plan,  from  a  Greek,  to  a  Latin  cross,  and,  with 
the  present  fi^ade,  terminated  the  design  in  161'i.  From  the  por- 
trait and  the  arms  of  Innocent  X.  every  where  disfiguring  the  pil- 
lars in  the  principal  nave,  and  from  the  inscription  placed  over  the 
great  entrance  door,  it  appears  that  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
finished  in  his  Pontificate. 

"  This  church  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  having  been  con- 
ducted to  its  present  magnitude  by  the  continued  labours  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  was  completed  in  a  magnificent  style  by  Pope  In- 
nocent X.  who  adorned  the  chapels  with  new  sculpture,  erected 
marble  columns  on  each  wing  of  the  church,  and  paved  it  with 
various  coloured  marble."     P.  48. 

To  his  talents  in  painting  and  architecture,  Raphael  united 
also  a  talent  in  sculpture.  VVre  are  informed  that  he  executed 
some  statues.  But  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Milan  MS.  and 
Count  Castiglione,  mention  only  the  {statue  of  a  child,  which 
was  in  possession  of  Giulio  Romano ;  but  what  has  become  of 
it  is  not  known.      Mr.  Duppa  asserts,  that  in  the  Ghigi  chapel, 
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in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popoo,  there  is  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Jonah  executed  in  marble,  by  Lovenzetto,  from  the  model  sup- 
plied by  Raphael,  and  under  his  immediate  direction. 

At  this  period,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  its  enjoyments,  Raphael  fell  the  victim  to  a  disorder, 
which  nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  his  medical  advisers  render- 
ed fatal.  Being  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  the  physicians  bled 
him,  under  an  impression  that  it  was  a  palsy;  by  this  means 
they  exhausted  the  last  remains  of  life,  in  a  body  already  too 
much  debilitated;  and  he  had  only  time  to  make  his  will,  and 
to  conform  to  the  last  offices  of  religion.  Thus  terminated,  at 
the  youthful  age  of  thirty- seven  years,  on  the  7th  day  of  April, 
which,  in  the  year  \5!20,  happened  to  be  Good  Friday,  the  life 
of  the  most  eminent  painter  that  ever  lived  at  any  period  of  the 
world. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  most  gentle  and  amiable ;  but 
though  he  submitted  to  criticism,  when  it  was  prompted  by  jus- 
tice, he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  retaliate  when  he  c  msiderefl  it 
to  be  the  effect  either  of  malice  or  ignorance.  To  Jtw<  cardinals, 
who  were  reproaching  him  for  having  painted  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  too  red  in  their  faces :  "  I  have  painted  them,"  answered 
he,  "  just  as  they  are.  I  know  they  are  blushing  at  seeing  the 
church  so  ill  managed." 

The  death  of  Raphael  was  a  subject  of  universal  regret ;  and 
the  Pope,  whose  vanity  he  flattered,  by  the  different  plans  of  or- 
namenting both  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  particularly  mourned  his 
loss.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  hall  of  his  house,  and  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  room.  His  funeral  was  magnificent :  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  a  beautiful  epitaph,  which, 
he  spoiled  by  the  addition  of  the  following  distich : 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  quo  moriente,  mori. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  the  analysis  of  the  claims  of 
Raphael  to  the  praises  which  has  been  bestowed  on  his  name,  is 
perhaps  the  worst  part  of  his  Life,  as  written  by  Mr.  Duppa. 
On  this  head  a  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient ;  for  it  requires 
very  little  skill  in  painting,  and  very  little  reading  of  the  works 
of  the  connoisseurs,  10  know  that  Raphael  was  perhaps  the  very 
first  painter  that  ever  lived.  Though,  generally  speaking,  infe- 
rior to  Titian  in  point  of  colours ;  and  perhaps  occasionally  to 
Correggio,  in  regard  to  the  chiaro-oscuro ;  he  surpassed  all 
painters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  imagination,  grouping, 
exactness  of  outlines,  softness  of  complexion,  elegance  of  dra- 
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pery,  and  truth  of  expression.  Of  him  very  truly  says  Algarorti  : 
(t  Ha  costui  se  non  in  tutto,  almeno  in  parte  grandissima  almeno 
otteuuto  i  fini  che  nelle  sue  imitazioni  ha  da  proporsi  il  pittore, 
insannar  L'occhioj  appagar  I'mtelletco,  emuovere  il  ore  .... 
Bene  a  Raffaello  si  compete  il  titolo  di  divino,  con  cui  viene  da 

ogni  parte  oworato per  *a  n°bilta  e  aggieestatezza  delia  in- 

venzioue,  per  la  cuastita  del  disegno,  per  la  elegante  natmallezza, 
per  fior  della  ecspressione,  e  per  quella  indicibde  grazia  piu  bella 
ancoradella  bellezza  istessa  con  cui  seppe  condire  ogni  cosa." 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  judge,  Raphael  was 
not  exempt  from  faults  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  seems  his  want  of 
ideal  beauty.  It  is  true  he  copied  nature  wherever  he  could  find 
her,  but  he  copied  her  as  she  was.  Hence  he  is  inimitable  in 
painting  men,  and  old  men  especially,  but  he  is  not  so  exquisite 
in  representing  women  and  angels.  We  allow  that  the  heads  of 
his  Madonne  are  beautiful,  inimitably  so;  but  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  beauty  of  expression,  and  not  of  beauty  in  the  abstract. 

The  fact  is,  Raphael  altered  nature  for  the  better,  in   regard 
to  expression,  but  he  left  her  as  she  was  in  regard  to  beauty ; 
occasionally  we  might  even  find  in   reality  some  objects  more 
beautiful.     Consequently  he  gave  to  his  figures  a  very  pleasing 
expression,  but  he  represented  them  as  human  persons.     His 
Chnstis  a  man,  compared  to  the  Jupiter  or  the  Apollo  of  the 
ancients,  now   in  the   Vatican.     The  pattern,  and    almost   the 
physiognomy  itself,  of  his  Eternal  Fathers,  may  easily  be  found 
amongst  men;  and  some  even  more  handsome  than  those  which 
be  chose.     They  shew,  besides,  all  the  infirmities  belonging  to 
human  nature.     In  this  respect  he  certainly  is  inferior  to  the 
Greeks.     The  same  must  be  said  of  the  harmony  and  agreement 
of  forms.     No  one,  better  than  Raphael  knew,  for  instance, 
whether  he  ought  to  represent  his  figures  with   a  chearful  or 
cloudy  countenance,  or  with  a  forehead  calm  or  disturbed ;  but 
he  p;.id  litde  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  nose  or  the  cheeks, 
which  suited  best  that  stjle  of  forehead.     With  the  ancients,  oa 
the  contrary,  every  limb,  every  feature,  fits  for  the  general  form 
and   character  of  the  person,  so  that  from  one  part  of  their 
countenance  one  may  divine  the  rest ;  nor  will  it   be  possible  to 
alter  or  change  any  one  feature,  without  spoiling  the  whole.  But 
with  Raphael  the  thing  is   quite   otherwise.     One  might  eraze 
the  nose  from  some  of  his  figures,  and  paint  another  in  its  stead, 
Without  creating   any   discordances;  and  if  sometimes  they  are 
the  best  possible,  and  such  as  not  to  admit  any  alteration,  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  execution  of  his  expression,  and  not  of  any  idea 
be  had  of  beauty  in  the  abstract. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  in  regard  to  colouring,  Raphael 
was  iufeiior  to  Titian,  but  this  is  to  be  understood  with  a  great 
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deal  of  modification  since  we  have  no  perfect  specimen  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  his  real  merit  in  this  respect.  This  as- 
sertion may  seem  a  paradox  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  there- 
fore requires  an  explanation.  As  Raphael  lived  more  like  a 
prince  than  a  painter,  and  had  besides  too  many  occupations,  he 
scarcely  ever  did  more  than  invent  and  design  his  pictures,  the 
painting  of  which  was  left  to  his  pupils;  and  he  did  only  what 
could  not  be  executed  by  Giulio  Romano,  whose  style  was  na» 
turally  hard,  cold,  and  timid,  though  smooth  and  finished.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  to  be  regretted,  that  he  has  not  painted  in 
oil  colours  a  whole  picture  himself;  for  then  we  might  see  what 
Raphael  could  do  in  regard  to  colouring :  since,  in  the  Transfi- 
guration, the  heads  of  the  apostles,  winch  he  painted  over  again, 
are  of  the  most  beautiful  style.  On  the  contrary,  the  head  of 
the  woman  in  the  fore  ground  of  the  picture,  which  he  scarcely 
touched,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the  finish  of  his  pupil,  is  rather 
too  grey,  because  the  thin  coat  of  colour  which  he  laid  over  has 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time.  Hence  we  must 
not  wonder  that  his  fresco  paintings  are  the  best  of  his  produc- 
tions ;  for  in  them  he  could  not  employ  his  pupils.  To  this 
reason  we  may  add  another,  not  less  powerful,  that  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  different  earths  which  he  used  for  colours, 
and  which  preserve  their  vivacity  longer  in  fresco  than  in  oil. 
Mengi  observes,  that  the  connoisseurs  cannot  fail  to  discover 
the  etching  [l'abbozzo]  in  the  pictures  in  oil  colours  which  have 
been  finished,  for,  adds  he,  if  Raphael  had  entirely  changed 
the  etching,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  had  it  done  from 
the  beginning.  However,  the  best  of  all  reasons  must  be  sought 
for  in  his  premature  death.  He  lived  too  short  a  time  to  dis- 
cover the  alteration  which  could  be  made  in  his  pictures.  It  is 
true  he  retouched  them  diligently,  but  generally  the  coat  of  co- 
louis  which  he  laid  on  them  was  too  thin;  and,  in  painting  in 
oil  colours,  the  first  coat  will  always  be  seen  through  the  others 
that  are  superadded,  as  soon  as  the  humidity  and  grease  of  the 
oil  has  evaporated.  Hence,  in  course  of  time,  the  pictures  lose 
the  shining  of  ihe  last  coat,  and  permit  the  colours  and  the  faults 
that  lie  under  to  be  clearly  seen. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Duppa,  though  more 
than  one  half  of  the  volume  still  remains  untouched.  The  great- 
est part  is  dedicated  to  an  account  of  the  characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  Italy,  by  Sir  Joshua  Re  molds.  To  ana- 
lyze them  all  would  oblige  us  to  review  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua, 
and  lead  us  into  discussions  for  which  we  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  at  present.  An  index  of  the  pictures  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, in  oil  colours,  closes  the  book,  while  another,  not  quite 
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so  copious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  *o  interesting,  of  the  works 
published  by  R.  Duppa,  LL.  !>.  opens  the  volume. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
life  of  Raphael,  yet,  for  want  of  a  better  account,  it  may  do  for 
those  who  have  neither  inclination,,  leisure,  or  acquirements, 
sufficient  to  drink  at  the  fountain  head.  We  have  already  stated 
that,  in  point  ,-f  facts,  Mr.  Duppa  is  pretty  correct,  and  that 
the  scanty  information  which  his  book  contains  is  generally  true. 
The  reader,  therefore,  may  be  sure  of  not  being  led  into  ma- 
terial er  <  is;  avd  though  after  the  perusal  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, he  may  find  his  knowledge  about  Raphael  not  very  greatly 
enlarged,  yet  the  information  brought  together,  small  as  it  is,  is 
perhaps  better  than  nothing. 


Art.  III.  The  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing 
an  historical  and  critical  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings 
of  the  most  eminent  Persons  in  every  Nation ;  particularly 
the  British  and  Irish  ;  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  pre- 
sent Time.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.  Thirty-two  Volumes.  8vo.  19/.  4s, 
Rivingtons,  &o     1812—1817. 

I  HAT  we  are  more  than  ever  a  reading  nation,  might  be  con- 
cluded, if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  from  our  increased  and 
increasing  passion  for  biography.  Nothing  certainly  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  wish  to  know  the  rise,  the  progress,  and 
the  fortunes  of  those,  whose  actions,  or  whose  works,  we  regard 
with  admiration  ;  and  this  curiosity  will  always  operate,  to  a 
cfcitain  degree,  with  respect  to  personages  of  high  eminence  and 
celebrity  ;  and  will  always  produce  a  moderate  supply  of  select 
lives;  but  it  is  not  till  the  literary  feeling  becomes  general,  and 
nli  become  interested  to  know  something  of  every  person  who 
has  at  any  lime  caused  the  world  to  wonder  or  admire,  that  bio- 
graphical collections  or  compilations  are  demanded.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  taste  in  our  own  country  may  be  traced  in  some 
measure  from  the  editions  of  the  present  work  ;  of  which  the 
public  demand  has  carried  off  thre«  large  editions,  always  in- 
creasing in  extent,  since  the  year  1764:  the  present  being  the 
fourth,  which  is  more  than  doubled  in  the  number  of  volumes, 
beyond  the  preceding,  (of  1798);  besides  that  every  single  vo- 
lume contains  a  very  large  increase  of  matter. 

In  France  the  process  has  been  very  similar :  and  the  multi- 
plied impressions  of  L'Avocat's,  Chaudon's,  and  other  historical 
or  biographical  Dictionaries,  plainly  prove  the  same  eagerness  to 
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posse**,  and  the  same  encouragement  to  improve  and  extend 
such  works   of  general  information.     At  length  a  great  effori 
has  been  made  in  that  active  coimtrv  to  produce  a  Biographic 
XJniverselle,  which  shall  unite  all  suffrages  in  its  favour.     The 
plan  is  certainly  well  c  mceived,     As  actions,  characters,  writ- 
ings, of  every  yort  and  kind,  must  successively  be  noticed  in  such 
a  work,  the  editors  have  engaged,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  every 
man  at  present  distinguished  id  France  for  superior  knowledge  _>r 
talent  in  any  art,  science,  or  profession,  who  have  undertaken  to 
supply  the  lives  of  those  persons  in  each  department,  of  whose 
works  or  merits  they  are  respectively  best  qualified  to  judge. 
The  list  of  names  is  lar;e  and  honourable,  and  every  writer  signs 
the  articles  which  he  contributes  with  his  name,  or  such  initials 
as  are  properly  explained  in  a  general  table  of  reference.     Jt  is 
thus  made  as  sure  as  any  precaution  can  make  it,  that  every 
writer  shall  not  only  be  qualified  for  what  he  undertakes,  but  also 
responsible  for  what  he  produces :  and  this  plan  would  be  per- 
fect, were  there  no  such  obstacles  as  professional  prejudices, 
partialities,  and  interests,  which  occasionally  make  men  the  least 
worthy  of  confidence  in  those  matters  wherein  they  are  personally 
most  concerned.     It  is  fair,  however,  to  comess  that  we  base  as 
yet  seen  no  such  allegations  urged  against  any  of  the  writers  em- 
ployed in  that  work  ;  w  hich  seems  to  be  proceeding  creditably, 
though  very  slowly. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
work  now  under  our  consideration,  is  this,  that  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  French  Biography  were  published  in  1811,  a 
year  before  the  commencement  of  the  English;  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  1817,  when  the  English  Biography 
was  completed,  the  French  had  not  proceeded  through  half  the 
alphabet.  In  diligence  therefore,  at  least,  Mr.  Gialmers,  like 
Johnson,  "  has  beat  forty  French,  and  might  beat  forty  more ;" 
and  we  shall  soon  take  upon  us  to  examine  whether  he  has  not 
also  been  victorious  in  other  more  important  points.  The 
French  work  indeed  professes  to  be  "  ouvrage  entierement  neuf," 
which  the  English  does  not ;  but  if  on  looking  at  the  new  Lives, 
marked  with  asterisks  in  the  General  Index,  we  perceive  that  our 
countryman,  in  the  true  spirit  of  British  liberality,  has  given 
much  more  than  he  promised  ;  and  that,  where  the  matter  is  not 
altogether  new,  he  has  often  woiked  upon  the  old  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  it  nearly  his  own,  tie  uitire  novelty  of  the  other 
will  not  appear  so  great  an  advantage.  The  literary  question 
then  at  issue  between  the  two  v\orks  will  be,  whether  one  nun, 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  and  from  taste  and  inclination 
carrying  the  whole  energy  of  h»s  mind  into  ii,  may  not  cowuci  a 
compilation  of  this  nature,  (for  such,  after  all,  it  must  be)  w  ah 
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more  advantage  than  a  "  Societe  de  Gens  de  Lettrcs,"  who  while 
they  labour  at  their  separate  parts,  with  various  proportions  of 
zeal,  mav  have  no  common  feeling  for  the  unity  and  consistency 
of  the  whole.  It  might  even  be  argued,  withoat  being  entirely 
paradoxical,  that  the  advantages  of  the  French  plan  are  perhaps 
more  specious  than  real ;  that  in  a  work  of  general  biography 
the  cases  Must  be  comparatively  few,  in  which  a  new  decision 
can  be  called  for  respecting  persons  whose  actions,  characters, 
and  works  have  been  long  before  the  public  ;  and  that  the  at- 
tempt at  novelty  is  more  likely  to  bring  forward  the  ambitious 
paradoxes  of  individuals,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  against 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  than  the  fair  and  sober  reports  of 
acknowledged  truth. 

Whatever  may  become  of  these  comparative  questions,  which 
cannot  fully  be  decided  till  the  French  work  shall  be  completed, 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  English  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary will  stand  its  ground,  in  every  reasonable  mode  of  exa- 
mination. The  present  editor,  long  and  successfully  exercised  in 
biographical  composition,  seems  to  have  concentrated  his  zeal 
and  activity  in  giving  all  possible  improvement  to  this  work  ;  and 
from  what  we  have  examined  both  in  its  progress  and  since  its 
completion,  we  take  upon  as  to  pronounce  that  he  has  by  no 
means  laboured  in  vain.  The  preceding  edition,  which  increased 
the  number  of  volumes  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  was  superintended 
by  three  editors,  who,  from  accidental  circumstances,  performed 
their  separate  tasks  without  concert  or  co-operation.  Yet  their 
extension  of  the  work  was  very  considerable,  and  their  index 
presents  a  galaxy  of  stars  as  numerous,  if  not  as  brilliant,  as 
that  of  the  present  edition.  But  from  the  time  when  their  work 
was  published,  in  179S,  or  not  long  after,  Mr.  Chalmers  seems 
to  have  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  preparing  for  another ; 
and  being  led  to  the  undertaking  by  voluntary  zeal,  with  such 
previous  collections  formed,  and  such  a  biographical  library,  as 
perhaps  few  other  individuals  have  ever  possessed,  he  may  cer- 
tainly challenge  our  attention  as  peculiarly  qualified  to  succeed, 
even  against  a  host  of  competitors,  whose  separate  endowments, 
however  great,  can  have  no  general  bearing  upon  the  conduct 
and  consistency  of  their  work.  On  a  closer  examination,  re- 
trenchments appear  in  the  present  work,  as  well  as  additions, 
but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion.  Many  names,  however,  are 
omitted,  which  swelled  the  former  lists,  but,  as  far  as  we  per- 
ceive, without  any  real  loss  to  the  public.  An  editor  indeed  like 
the  present,  who  stakes  his  individual  reputation  on  a  work  of 
his  inclination  and  choice,  may  very  fairly  be  trusted  for  exer- 
cising such  a  right  with  discretion;  and  not  leaving  any  chasms 
which  could  throw  discredit  on  the  whole.     What  seemed  to 
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him  supeifluous  will  probably  be  so  considered  by  his  critics  in 
general ;  and  few,  if  any,  will  complain  of  the  absence  of  such 
names  as  could,  by  so  experienced  a  biographer,  be  accounted 
insignificant.  Such  matters  however  will  always  admit  of  dis- 
pute, and  we  shall  do  the  editor  no  more  than  justice  if  we  suffer 
h  m  to  state  in  his  own  words,  what  have  been  his  considerations 
on  this  and  other  subjects,  connected  with  his  general  plan. 

"  Many  of  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  edition,  have  been  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
improved  state  in  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  Work  will  now  appear  ; 
and  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  objections,  whether 
of  redundancy  or  defect,  which  have  been  made  to  all  the  preced- 
ing editions.  During  the  same  space,  a  very  great  accession  has 
been  made  to  our  biographical  stock,  not  only  by  the  demise  of 
many  eminent  characters  in  the  literary  world,  but  by  the  additional 
ardour  given  to  the  spirit  oi'literary  curiosity.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
owe  many  valuable  memoirs  of  authors  and  writings  unjustly  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  but  recovered  by  the  industry  of  those  who, 
without  being  insensible  to  the  merit  of  their  own  times,  are  impar- 
tial enough  to  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  remote  ages. 

"  Of  the  lives  retained  from  the  last  edition,  besides  an  attempt 
to  restore  uniformity  of  style,  there  are  very  few  which  are  not, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  re-written,  or  to  which  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  make  very  important  additions.  Nor  ought  this 
to  be  construed  into  a  reflection  on  preceding  Editors.  Biography 
was  of  later  growth  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  ;  and  every 
new  work,  if  performed  with  equal  industry  and  accuracy,  must  ex- 
cel the  past  in  utility  and  copiousness. 

"  As  from  works  of  this  description  a  superior  degree  of  judg- 
ment Is  expected,  which  at  the  same  time  is  acknowledged  to  be 
rarely  found,  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  selection  as  shall  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. The  rule  to  admit  important  and  reject  insignificant  lives, 
would  be  useful,  were  it  practicable.  But  no  individual,  or  consi- 
derable number  of  individuals,  can  be  supposed  capable  of  deter- 
mining on  the  various  merits  that  are  allotted  in  biographical  col- 
lections ;  and  even  where  we  have  recourse  to  those  in  which  the 
critical  plan  has  been  professedly  adopted,  there  is  in  very  few  cases 
that  decisive  concurrence  of  opinion  on  which  an  Editor  can  rely.  \ 

"  It  has  been  acknowledged,  however,  that  of  the  two  grand  er- 
rors, that  of  redundancy  may  be  committed  with  most  impunity, 
not  only  because  curiosity  after  the  works  of  past  ages  has  lately 
become  more  extensive,  and  is  nourished  by  the  superior  attention 
bestowed  on  the  contents  of  our  great  ii'oraries,  as  well  as  by  the 
formation  of  new  and  extensive  libraries  by  opulent  individuals, 
but  because  there  are  Pew  lives  so  insignificant  as  not  io  be  useful 
in  illustrating  some  point  of  literary  history.     And,  what  is  mor« 
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important,  it  has  often  been  found,  since  the  progress  of  learning 
became  to  be  more  accurately  traced,  that  persons  once  considered 
as  insignificant,  proved  to  be  so  only  because  little  known.  Still,  as 
there  are  some  general  opinions  which  may  be  followed,  some  ge- 
neral inscriptions  of  fame  which  are  too  distinctly  legible  tp  be  mis- 
taken, the  most  ample  spaces  will  be  filled  by  those  whose  names  are 
mo?t  familiar  to  scholars  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

"  Jn  order,  likewise,  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  errors  of 
selection,  it  is  intended,  in  the  present  edition,  to  subjoin,  through- 
out the  whole  series,  very  copious  references  to  authorities. 
These  in  some  similar  works,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  have 
been  either  wholly  emitted,  or  given  at  second-hand  so  incorrectly 
as  to  be  useless.  Put  if  collected  from  an  inspection  of  the  works 
referred  to.  where  that  is  practicable,  the}'  will  always  serve  to  point 
out  to  the  curious  reader  where  farther  information  may  be  found, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  lives  that  are  sufficiently  copious,  may  jus- 
tify the  Editor,  who  must  in  a  thousand  instances  be  guided  by 
opinions  which  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  appreciate. 

*'  While  references  to  authorities,  however,  are  given,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  extend  them  to  a  degree  of  ostentatious 
minuteness.  In  referring,  for  example,  to  such  a  work  as  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  it  cannot,  for  any  useful  purpose,  be  necessary 
to  stiip  the  margins  of  that  work,  of  those  minute  references  to  a  va- 
riety of  books,  pamphlets,  and  records,  from  which  small  particu- 
lars are  taken  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  Moreri, 
the  General  Dictionary  including  Bayle,  and  other  elaborate  com- 
pilations of  a  similar  nature.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  original  and  leading  authorities  should  be 
•carefully  pointed  out. 

"  Another  improvement  intended  in  the  present  edition,  is  that 
of  a  more  copious  list  of  each  Author's  Writings  than  has  usually 
been  thought  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  our  cen- 
ter noraries,  we  have  no  more  certain  criterion  of  past  reputation 
and  value,  than  frequency  of  reprinting,  and  no  more  certain  me- 
thod of  estimating  the  learning  and  taste  of  past  generations,  than 
by  inspecting  the  works  from  which  they  derived  instruction.  But 
in  some  eases  over  which  oblivion  seems  to  have  cast  her  deepest 
shades,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  original  lists,  and  avoid  that 
minuteness  of  description  which  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Bibliography. 

"  In  this  part  of  the  present  undertaking,  it  has  likewise  been  re- 
commended, with  great  propriety,  that  the  titles  of  Books  should 
general!}'  be  given  in  their  original  languages.  Much  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  to  collectors  of  books,  as  well  as  to  the  readers  in 
public  libraries,  from  having  a  translated  title  only,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  catalogues,  nor  perhaps,  upon  that  account,  easily  re- 
collected by  the  librarians.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  restore  this 
necessary  information,  where  it  can  be  procured ;  but  the  Editor 
finds  it  due  to  himself,  to  add,  that  he  has  not  always  been  so  suc- 
cessful 
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cessful  in  recovering;  the  proper  titles  of  works,  as  could  have  been 
wish-'d.  The  biographers  of  most  nations  have  hitherto  been  par- 
tial to  translated,  and  frequently  abridged,  titles;  and  whoever  baa 
consulted  the  French  biographers,  in  particular,  must  be  sensible 
of  the  great  inconvenience  attending  this  plan,  as  well  as  that 
of  naturalizing  the  njimes  of  Authors,  which  is  frequently  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  considerable  confusion.-''  Vol.  i. 
P.  v. 

The  publication  of  this  edition  commenced  with  the  month  of 
May,  181'2,  and  so  forward  was  the  editor  with  his  materials, 
and  so  diligent  in  the  application  of  them,  that  six  volumes  were 
given  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  that  year.  They  who  are 
conversant  in  literary  undertakings,  well  know  that  the  chief  feel- 
ins;  of  what  is  called  the  trade,  (that  is  the  mercantile  body  of 
publishers)  is  in  favour  of  expedition.  As  men  of  business,  they 
naturally,  and  very  exeugaWy,  look  to  a  quick  return  of  their  ex- 
pences.  But  that  object  frequently  operates  very  strongly  against 
the  perfection  of  a  work.  Mr.  Chalmers,  probably  with  a  view 
to  gratify  this  feeling,  and  certainly  with  a  desire  to  prove  his 
own  zeal  unci  readiness  for  the  work,  undertook  at  first,  what  to 
a  mind  less  zealous  must  evidently  have  appeared  impracticable, 
to  go  through  the  whole  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  every  month. 
Now  as  these  volumes  contain,  on  an  average,  full  live  hundred 
pages  each,  this  was  undertaking  for  six  thousand  pages  of  letter- 
press annually  :  a  labour  to  which  Hercules  himself,  had  he  been 
as  literary  as  he  was  warlike,  could  hardly  have  been  equal.  At 
the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  it  had  been  discovered,  that 
such  an  undertaking  was  too  much  for  any  diligence  ;  and  it  was 
then  announced  to  the  public,  that,  in  future,  a  volume  would 
appear  only  every  second  month  ;  and  from  this,  still  very  rapid 
progress,  no  deviation  was  afterwards  made. 

The  editor  started  with  the  advantage  of  the  Biographic  Uni- 
'ierselle  to  refer  to,  the  first  two  volumes  of  that  work  having  ap- 
peared in  181 1.  But  before  the  letter  A  was  completed,  he  had 
distanced  these  competitors,  and  from  them  could  have  no  fur- 
ther assistance.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  circum- 
stance, there  has  been  more  of  apparent  than  of  real  disadvantage. 
As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  Biographic,  in  the 
margin  of  the  English  work,  it  tended  rather  to  increase  the 
number  of  unimportant  names,  than  to  throw  any  valuable  light 
upon  those  of  superior  consequence,  in  truth  it  would  be  an 
idle  expectation  to  look  to  any  single  work,  fur  the  complete 
biography  or  literary  history  of  every  nation ;  the  minutiae  of 
of  these,  in  each  country,  must  be  sought  in  the  biographies  of 
that  country.     Those  names  only  belong  to  universal  biography, 

which 
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which  are  capable  of  attracting  universal  attention.  The  present 
work,  for  example,  contains,  and  very  properly  contains,  many 
lives  of  Englishmen,  concerning  which  few,  if  any,  foreigners 
would  ever  be  likely  to  enquire  ;  nor  is  it  any  kind  of  reproach  to 
the  Biograp hie  Univer.sel/e,  that  it  records  a  multitude  of  French- 
men, of  whose  minor  celebrity  we  may,  with  great  patience,  bear 
to  be  ignorant.  After  all,  the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
names  to  admit  and  what  to  reject,  is,  and  must  be  considerable. 
The  rule  most  obvious  to  reason  is,  to  admit  all  persons  who  can 
with  any  propriety  be  esteemed  famous  ;  taking  care  to  err  on 
the  side  of  redundancy,  rather  than  of  deficiency ;  and  this,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  has  been  the  rule  observed  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers. It  is  indeed  laid  down,  in  substance,  in  his  first  adver- 
tisement. 

With  respect  to  notes,  they  are  certainly  inconvenient,  in  all 
works  of  narration,  as  interrupting  and  perplexing  the  general 
account ;  and  though  Bayle  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  making 
his  own  dictionary  so  unlike  a  common  dictionary  by  his  perpe- 
tual excursions  and  dissertations  in  the  form  of  notes ;  yet  no- 
thing could  be  more  injudicious  than  the  adoption  of  tliat  plan  in 
a  new  compilation,  like  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  an  errot 
which  seems  likely  to  prevent  the  completion  of  that  national 
undertaking.  In  the  two  work?,  which  we  are  in  some  degree 
comparing,  the  French  almost  entirely  excludes  notes.  It  is 
printed  on  a  small  type,  in  two  columns,  and  contains  in  general 
no  marginal  notices  whatsoever*.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  reduced 
his  notes  chiefly  to  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  authorities  for. 
each  life,  subjoined  to  it  at  the  close.  Other  annotations  are 
few,  and  in  genera!  very  concise.  Whatever  be  the  advantage 
which  the  French  editors  may  conceive  to  arise  from  the  entire 
clearness  of  their  margin,  we,  for  our  parts,  would  not,  on  any 
account,  give  up  these  references  in  the  English  work.  General 
compilations  must  be  chiefly  abridgments,  and  to  tell  the  reader 
where  he  may  find  more  ample  information,  must  often  be  more 
useful  to  him,  than  all  that  can  be  given  in  the  confined  niche 
of  a  dictionary  ;  besides  that  such  intimations  are  in  many  cases 
a  test,  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  article.  They  are 
the  vouchers  for  the  work,  and  should  not  certainly  be  sacrificed 
to  any  inferior  consideration.  In  the  former  edition  of  this  Dic- 
tionary they  had  been  given  with  much  less  regularity,  and  we 
are  certainly  obliged  to  Mr.  C.  for  supplying  the  deficiency. 

With  respect   to  another  remarkable  difference  between  the 

*  There  are  exceptions  to  this  observation,  but  only  few.     They 
ire  rather  more  numerous  in  the  later  volumes. 
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two  publications,  French  and  English,  we  clearly  prefer  the  plan 
adopted  by  our  countryman  ;  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  fallow- 
ing passage  of  his  preface. 

"  There  are  few  respects  in  which  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
more  encumbered,  than  in  the  admission  of  emperors,  kings,  sul- 
tans, &c.  whose  lives  are  merely  passages  of  history,  unintelligible 
if  short,  and  if  prolix,  by  no  means  biographical.  Of  these  a  few 
have  been  formerly  admitted,  and  may  be  supposed  sanctioned  by 
repetition  ;  but  as  curiosity  seldom  looks  to  biographical  collections 
for  sucli  subjects,  very  little  addition  will  be  made  to  this  series, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  royal  personages  of  our  own  countrj', 
whose  private  or  public  history  continues  to  be  interesting." 

The  French  work  continues  to  be  filled  with  lists  of  these  his- 
torical personages  ;  such  as,  eight  popes  of  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander,  and  two  kings  of  Scotland;  with  all  the  tribes  of  Char- 
leses, Henries,  Francises,  wherever  they  have  reigned.  To  have 
banished  these,  is  certainly  a  great  improvement ;  retaining  only 
those  who  would  have  been  celebrated  men,  even  if  they  had  not 
happened  to  be  sovereigns. 

But  neither  does  the  English  work  afford,  nor  the  French 
promise,  an   illustration  which  we,  for  our  own  parts,  should 
much   rejoice  to  receive.     We   mean   an  Index  of  remarkable 
passages,  or  Index  Rerurn.     Whether  the  public  would  give  en- 
couragement to  such  a  compilation,  which  if  well  executed  would 
occupy  at  least  a  volume  equal  to  any  of  the  present,  is  for  the 
publishers  to  consider.     Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  undertake 
it,  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage.     But  that  many 
persons  woidd  be  glad  of  such  a  supplement,  we  may  surely  ven- 
ture, even  from  our  own  feelings,  to  pronounce ;  and  the  work 
itself  must  eventually  derive  advantage  from  being  thus  rendered 
more  open  to  research.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  every  ano- 
nymous or  pseudonymous  work  were,  in  such  an  index,  referred 
to  its  supposed  or  ascertained  author;   what  a  resource  would 
this  be  for  students  in  bibliography?     If  every  invention  were  in 
like   manner  referred  to  its  author,   every  remarkable  anecdote 
pointed   out,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  could  properly  find  a 
place  among  such  references,  were  carefully  and  judiciously  se- 
lected ;  what  a  light  would  be  thrown  by  it  upon  the  value  of  a 
work,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  calculated  more  for  reference 
than  perusal ;  a  work,  which  indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
person  will  ever  read  throughout,  except  the  correctors  of  the 
sheets.       A   few  examples,  taken  at   random,  will    sufficiently 
illustrate  our  meaning. 

Steam  Engine,  the  true  inventor  of,  see  Morland,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  421. 

Heroic  Epistle,  see  Mason,  vol.  xxi.  p.  43S. 

Proba- 
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Probationary  Odes,  see  Wnrton,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  178. 

Ships,  as  per  margin,  see  Jf  a/ton,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  S4. 

The  latter  anecdote  is  often  told,  but  seldom,  twice  referred  (o 
the  same  commander.  Here,  probably,  it  is  given  to  the  right 
owner.  The  others  are  matters  of  curiosity  or  controversy, 
which  might  not  be  expected  in  the  work,  or  might  be  sought 
in  vain  without  the  key.  Perhaps,  however,  the  compiler  of 
such  a  volume  should  be  something  above  the  rank  of  a  mere 
mechanical  index-maker;  lest  he  should  encumber,  with  trifling 
or  superfluous  notices,  a  compilation  which  must  of  necessity  he 
very  extensive. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  prefatory  remarks,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination  of  the  work.  The  present  being  the 
third  edition  of  a  book  which  has  been  approved  in  its  former 
states,  We  shall  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  examine  any 
parts,  except  such  as  are  now  first  introduced  ;  either  by  the 
alteration  of  the  former  accounts,  or  by  the  insertion  of  such  as  are 
altogether  new.  The  quantity  of  new  names,  which  the  mere 
lapse  of  time  has  introduced,  in  the  course  of  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years,  is  of  itself  considerable.  In  that  period  some 
of  the  persons  most  distinguished  for  every  kind  of  talent,  have 
been  removed  to  another  state  of  existence;  and  consequently  are 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  departed  Worthies.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  present  editor  to  this  class  of  lives  has  been  unremit- 
ting; and  as  it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  collect  recent  me- 
moirs than  any  others,  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold  from 
him  the  praise  of  having,  in  general,  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment, supplied  these  vacant  places.  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Perceval, 
among  politician?;  Poison,  Reiske,  Steevens,  Malone,  Home 
Tooke,  Horace  WaTpole,  among  scholars  and  literati ;  Horsley 
and  White  among  divines;  with  many  others,  foreign  as  well  as 
Eiitish,  required  a  careful  and  judicious  biographer,  to  introduce 
them  for  the  first  time  iutothe  pages  of  a  general  dictionary;  and 
we  have  seen  no  reason  to  think  that  any  exception  can  be  taken 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here  introduced.  In  the  lives  of 
politicians,  if  peculiar  difficulties  arise  from  the  strong  opposition 
of  opinions  held  by  contending  parties,  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  Mr.  C.  has  steered  between  all  extremes,  with  a  hand  as 
steady  as  the  most  experienced  pilot  could  exert.  If  we  were  to 
name  the  lives  in  which  we  consider  him  as  most  successful,  those 
above  enumerated  would  certainly  make  a  part  of  the  list ;  and 
others  might  easily  be  added  with  equal  propriety. 

Among  the  lives  introduced  on  other  accounts,  many  are  of 
importance  :  and  even  the  additions  to  the  old  lives  occasionally 
demand  particular  attention.  That  we  mav  produce  some  ex- 
ii n  pie,  among  so  many  that  offer  themselves  to  our  recollection, 
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we  shall  fix  upon  John  Alasco  or  a  Lasco,  the  friend,  znd  in 
some  measure  the  pupil  of  Erasmus,  and  sometimes  called  the 
Polish  Reformer.  He  was  born  in  1499,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Poland,  but  as  we  cannot  insert  the  whole  of  his  life,  we  snail 
prefer  that  part  of  it  which  particularly  connects  him  with  our 
country. 

*'  When  Germany  became  an  unsafe  residence  for  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  contest  respecting  the  interim  was  eagerly 
pursued,  Alasco,  whose  fame  had  reached  England,  was  invited 
thither  by  archbishop  Cranraer.  This  illustrious  founder  of  the 
English  church  had  for  some  time  afforded  a  quiet  asylum  to  such 
learned  foreigners  as  had  been  expatriated  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  had  at  one  time  residing  at  Lambeth  palace,  those  ce- 
lebrated reformers,  Bueer,  Martyr,  Fagius,  Ochin,  and  others  of  in- 
ferior note.  Alasco  arrived  accordingly  about  the  year  1548,  and 
was  introduced  not  only  to  the  archbishop,  but  by  his  means  to  sir 
John  Cheke,  sir  William  Cecil,  and  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the 
protector.  In  a  conference  with  the  latter,  he  was  encouraged  to 
request  that  he  and  his  congregation  might  have  leave  to  come  over 
to  London,  and  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and 
he  urged  that  such  a  favour  would  be  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as 
charity,  as  by  this  step  many  useful  manufactures  might  be  intro- 
duced into  England.  He  requested  also  that  they  might  be  incor- 
porated by  the  king's  letters  patent ;  and  some  old  dissolved  church, 
or  monastery,  given  them  as  a  place  of  worship.  Having  proposed 
these  measures,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  archbishop  and 
other  friends  of  rank  and  power,  to  assist  in  forwarding  them,  he 
returned  again  to  Embden,  where  he  corresponded  with  the  arch- 
bishop and  Cecil.  As  soon  as  they  informed  him  that  his  request 
would  be  complied  with,  he  again  came  to  England,  and  brought 
with  him  a  considerable  number  of  German  Protestants,  who  found 
an  asylum  for  their  persons,  and  toleration  for  their  principles, 
under  the  mild  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  of 
these  refugees  were  naturalized,  and  erected  into  a  species  of  eccle- 
siastical corporation,  which  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  en- 
joyed its  own  form  of  worship,  although  not  exactly  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  church  of  England. —  A  place  of  worship  in  London, 
part  of  the  once  splendid  priory  of  the  Augustine  frian,  in  the  ward 
of  Broad  street,  which  is  still  standing,  was  granted  to  them  July  24, 
1549,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
ministers,  who  were  either  expressly  nominated,  or  at  least  approved 
of  by  the  king.  His  majesty  also  fixed  the  precise  number  of  them, 
namely,  four  ministers  and  a  superintendant.  This  last  office  asw 
conferred  on  Alasco,  who,  in  the  letters  patent,  is  called  a  person 
of  singular  probity,  and  great  learning ;  and  it  was  an  office  which 
comprehended  many  important  duties.  It  appears  that  as  among 
the  refugees  from  the  continent  there  were  sometimes  concealed 
papists,  or  dangerous  enthusiasts,  a  power  was  given,  to  Alasco  to 
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examine  into  their  characters,  and  none  were  tolerated  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  but  such  as  were  protected  by  him.  His 
office  likewise  extended  not  only  over  this  particular  congregation 
pf  Germans,  but  over  all  the  other  foreign  churches  in  London,  of 
which  we  find  there  was  a  French,  a  Spanish,  and  an  Italian  church 
or  congregation  ;  and  over  their  schools  and  seminaries,  all  which 
were  subject  to  his  inspection,  and  declared  to  be  within  his  juris- 
diction. In  1552,  we  find  him  using  his  influence  to  procure  for  a 
member  of  the  French  church  the  king's  licence  to  set  up  a  print- 
ing-house for  printing  the  liturgy,  &c.  in  French,  for  the  use  of  the 
French  islands  (Jersey  and  Guernsey)  under  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  reception  so  hospitable,  an  establish- 
ment so  munificent,  and  a  toleration  so  complete,  should  not  have 
induced  this  learned  reformer  to  abate  the  zeal  of  controversy.  But 
he  had  not  enjoyed  his  new  office  long  before  he  published  a  book 
against  the  church  of  England,  her  ritual,  ecclesiastical  habits,  and 
the  gesture  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.  It  is  an  excuse,  indeed, 
that  he  was  requested  by  Edward  VI.  to  write  on  some  of  these 
subjects ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  no 
censure  was  passed  on  his  book. 

"  The   reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  short ;  and   on   the  accession 
of  his  bigotted  and  remorseless  sister,   the  reformation  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  those  who  chose  to  adhere  to  it  soon  saw  that  they 
must  be  consistent  at  the  expence  of  their  lives.     At  the   com- 
mencement, however,  of  the  Marian  tyranny,  whether  from  a  re- 
spect for  Al    ( o's  illustrious  family,  or  some  regard  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality  to  those  foreigners  who  had  been  invited  into  the  coun- 
try under  the  royal  pledge  of  safety,  Alasco  and  his  congregation 
had  the  fair  warning  of  a  proclamation  which  ordered  all  foreigners 
to  depart  the  realm,  particularly  heretics.     Accordingly,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons,   consisting   of  Poles,  Germans, 
French,  Scotch,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  belonging  to  the  various 
congregations  under  his  superintendance,   embarked  in  two  slaps, 
Sept.  17,  1553,  with  Alasco  and  his  colleagues,  and  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Denmark.     Their  reception  here  has  been  very  differently 
represented.     It  has  been  said  that,  although  known  to  be  Pro- 
testants, yet  because  they  professed  the  opinions  of  Zuinglius  re- 
specting the  sacrament,  they  were  not  suffered  to  disembark,  or  to 
remain  at  anchor  more  than  two  days  ;  during  which  their  wives  and 
children  were  prohibited  from  landing.      Such  is  the  account  given 
by  Melchior  Adam,  and  by  those  who  have  followed  him  without 
examining  other  writers.     According,  however,  to  Flospinian,  who 
may  be  the  more  easily  credited  as  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  Lu- 
therans, it  appears  that  the  landing  was  not  opposed,  and  that  the 
Lutherans  even  admitted  of  a  conference  with  Alasco  and  one  of 
his  colleagues,  Micronius  ;  but  in  the  end,  as  neither  party  would 
give  way,  Alasco  and  his  company  were  obliged  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, in  the  depth  of  whiter,  and  were  refused  admittance,  with 
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equal  inhumanity,  at  Lubeck,  Wismar,  and  Hamburgh.  After  thus 
suffering  almost  incredible  hardships  at  sea,  during  the  whole  of  a 
very  severe  winter,  they  arrived  in  March,  1554,  at  Embden ;  and 
being  received  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  most  of  them  settled 
there.  Anne,  countess  dowager  of  Oidenburgh,  again  extended 
her  friendship  to  Alasco,  became  the  patroness  of  his  flock,  and 
procured  them  every  comfort  their  situation  required,"  Vol.  u 
P.  293. 

The  catalogue  of  authorities  subjoined  to  this  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  copious  which  we  have  observed  in  the  work ;  and  we 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  a  striking  proof  of 
the  diligence  which  has  been  employed  in  this  compilation. 

"  Melchior  Adam. — Verheiden,  Effigies,  &c. — Lud.  Lavater  ia 
lust,  de  ortu,  &c.  controversial  sacramentarise. — Sleiden  in  Com- 
ment.— Thuanus. —  Hospinian  Hist.  Sacrament,  part  ii.  p.  224.— 
Gerdesius  in  Hist.  Evangelii  renovati,  et  Florileg.  Libr.  rar.  p.  226. 
230. — Freytag  in  Analectis  Literariis,  p.  515,  516. —  Strype's  Cran- 
mer,  p.  195,  234,  246,  261,  290,  317;  App.  139,  141,  145.— 
Strype's  Annals,  i.  119.— Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  83,  224,240, 
241,  255,  374;  iii.  330.— Strype's  Parker,  288.—  Jortin's  Erasmus. 
• — Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  ii.    Records,  p.  203.'' — Vol.  i.  p.  298. 

In  turning  to  the  lives  which  stood  in  the  former  editions,  we 
often  find   material  improvements,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
matter.     Some,  however,  that  bear  only  the  mark  of  alteration, 
in  the  index,  are    in  fact  completely  new.     In  these  cases  the 
editor  lias  certainly  taken  less  credit  to  himself  than  was  fairly 
his  due:  and  stands  as  an  improver  only,  where  he  is  in  truth  an 
able  and  original  writer.     This  is  remarkably  exemplified   in  his 
life  of  our  poet  Pope ;  of  which  no   part  appears  to  be  taken 
from  that  in  the  former  editions.     Nor  can  it  be  in  justice  de- 
nied, that  it  is  a  much  superior  performance.    The  events  of  the 
poet's  life  are  detailed  with  more  correctness,  his  works  esti- 
mated with  more  skill  and  elegance,  his  character  ascertained 
with  more  discrimination  and  precision.     Some  parts  of  his  cha-< 
racter  indeed  have  been  elucidated  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  other  late  publications,   in  such  a  way  as  to  give  superior 
advantages  to  the  new  biographer:  and  of  these  advantages  he 
has  ably  availed  himself.    Though  the  chief  part  of  the  life  might 
properly  be  given  in  proofs  of  these  assertions,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  copying  the  conclusion,  which  places  in  a  perfectly 
new  light,  and  on  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  a  transaction  for 
which    Pope  has  suffered   both   harsh   and  unmerited   censure. 
After  observing,  that  the  poet  was  not  always  fortunate  in  his 
friendships,  his  biographer  thus  proceeds. 

"  Martha  Blount,  to  whom  he  was  most  attached,  deserted  him 
m  his  last  illness ;  and  Bolingbroke,  whom  we  have  seen  weeping 
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over  the  dying  bard,  and  pouring  out  the  effusions  of  the  Warmest 
affection  for  the  friend  he  was  about  to  lose,  soon  employed  the 
hireling  Mallet  to  blacken  Pope's  character  in  the  very  article  for 
which  he  thought  him  most  estima'.le,  the  purity  and  honour  of  his 
friendships.  We  have  already  noticed  this  affair  in  our  account  of 
Mallet,  (vol.  XXI.  p.  195,)  and  shah  now  only  briefly  say  that,  on 
Pope's  death,  it  «  as  disclos  ■'!  to  tord  Bolingbroke  by  Maiiei:.  who 
bad  his  information  from  a  printer,  that  Pope  had  printed  an  edition 
of  the  jsssay  on  a  •  Patriot  King.'  Eut,  as  there  has  been  much 
misconception  and  mis  natation  respecting  this  affair,  we  are 

happy  to  be  able,  in  this  place,  to  state  the  circumstances  attending 
it  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
following  particulars  were  more  than  once  related  by  the  late  earl 
of  Marchmont,  and  who,  besides  the  obliging  communication  of 
then),  has  conferred  the -additional  favour: of  permitting  u^  to  use  bis 
name,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose. 

"  The  Essay  {on  the  P.itriot  King)  was  undertaken  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  lord  Cornbury,  very  warmly  supported  by  the  ear- 
nest intseaties  of  lord  Marchmont,  with  which  lord  Bolingbroke  at 
length  complied.  When  it  was  written,  it  w  s  shewn  to  the  two 
lords,  and  one  other  confidential  friend,  who  were  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  i-t-^y  did  not  cease  their  importunities  to  have  it  pub- 
lished, till  his  lordship,  after  much  hesitation,  consented  to  print  it; 
with  a  positive  determination,  however,  against  a  publication  at  that 
time,  assigning,  as  his  reason,  that  the  work  was  not  finished  in 
such  a  way  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  before  it  went  into  the  world. 

"  Conformably  to  that  determination,  some  copies  of  the  Essay 
were  printed,  which  were  distributed  to  lord  Cornbury, -lord  March- 
mont, sir  Wiliiam  Wyndhara,  Mr.  Lytteiton,  Mr.  Pope,  and  lord 
Chcstei  field ;  one  only  having  been  reserved.  Mr.  Pope  put  bis 
copy  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alien,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  stating 
to  him  the  injunction  of  lord  Bolingbroke;  but  that  gentleman  was 
so  captivated  with  it  as  to  press  Mr.  Pope  to  allow  him  to  print  a 
small  impression  at  his  own  expense,  using  such  caution  as  should 
effectually  prevent  a  single  copy  getting  into  the  possession  of  any 
one,  till  the  consent  of  the  author  should  be  obtained. 

'*  '  Under  a  solemn  engagement  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Pope  very  re- 
luctantly consented  :  the  edition  was  then  printed,  packed  up,  and 
deposited  in  .t  separate  warehouse,  of  which  Mr.  Pope  had  the  key. 

"  '  On  the  circumstance  being  made  known  to  lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  own  house  at  Battersea  with  lord 
Marchmont,  to  whom  he  had  lent  it  for  two  or  three  years,  hig  lord- 
ship was  ir.  great  indignation  ;  to  appease  which,  lord  Marchmont 
sent  Mr.  Grevenkop  (a  German  gentleman  who  had  travelled  with 
him,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  household  of  lord  Chesterfield  wdien 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, )  to  bring  out  the  whole  edition,  of  which 
a  bonfire  was  instantly  made  on  the  terrace  of  Battersea.' 

"  This  plain  unvarnished  tale,  our  readers  will  probably  think, 
tends  very  much  to  strengthen  the  vindication  which  Warburtou 
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offered  for  his  deceased  friend,  although  he  was  ignorant  of  the  con- 
cern Allen  had  in  the  matter;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  ex-, 
cuse  for  Bolingbroke,  who,  forgetting  the  honourable  mention  of 
him  in  Pope's  will,  a  thing  quite  incompatible  with  any  hostile  in- 
tention towards  him,  could  employ  such  a  man  as  Mallet  to  blast 
the  memory  of  Pope  by  telling  a  tale  of  '  breach  of  faith,'  with 
every  malicious  aggravation,  and  artfully  concealing  what  he  must 
have  known,  since  lord  Marchmont  knew  it,  the  share  Alien  had  in 
the  edition  of  the  Patriot  King. 

"  Of  the  editions  of  Pope's  works,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
any  other  than  those  of  Warburton.  and  Johnson  (the  poems  only), 
Warton,  and  the  recent  one  by  Mr.  Bowles,  which  contains  many 
additional  letters  and  documents  illustrative  of  Pope's  character  and 
connections*."     Vol.  xxv.  P.  179. 

It  would  carry  us  to  a  very  fatiguing  length  of  investigation,  if 
we  were  to  examine  with  any  degree  of  minuteness  this  extensive 
set  of  thirty-two  volumes.  Nor  can  we  pretend,,  even  in  our  critical 
divan,  to  have  gone  through  the  whole.  But  we  have  paid  con- 
stant attention  to  the  work,  as  one  in  which  we  felt  peculiar  in- 
terest, through  every  stage  of  its  progress;  and  we  can  generally 
assert  that  we  have  found  complete  satisfaction  in  the  examina- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  indulging  our  feel- 
ings with  the  character,  and  in  one  point  the  vindication,  oi  th« 
excellent  Bishop  Porteus,  taken  from  the  close  of  the  life. 

"  This  worthy  prelate  had  for  some  years  been  subject  to  ill 
health,  which  at  length  brought  on  a  general  debility,  and  on  the 
]4th  of  May,    1808,  he  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
disease,  being  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.     He  left  behind  him  a 
justly-acquired  reputation  for  propriety  of  conduct,  benevolence  to 
the  clergy,  and  a  strict  attention  to  episcopal  duties.  As  a  preacher, 
he  obtained  the  character  of  an  accomplished  orator;  hi^  language 
was  chaste,  his  manner  always  serious,  animated,  and  impressive, 
and  bis  eloquence  captivating.     He  seemed  to  speak  from  convic- 
tion, and  being  fully  persuaded  himself  of  the  truth  of  those  doc- 
trines which  he  inculcated,  he  the  more  readily  persuaded  others. 
In  private  life  he  was  mild,  affable,  easy  of  access,  irreproachable 
in  his  morals,  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
and  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures.     In  his  behaviour 
towards  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  he  discovered  great 
moderation  and  candour      While  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
leading  doctrines  contained   in  the   thirty-nine  articles,   he  could 
make  allowance  for  those  who  did  not  exactly  come  up  to  the  same 
standard.     Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  accused  of 


*  "  Johnson,  Warton,  and  Bowles's  Lives.— Disraeli  has  an  ex- 
cellent chapter  on  Pope's  Quarrels,  in  his  l  Quarrels  of  Authors.' 
Biog.  Brit.  &c.  &c.  &c." 
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becoming   the  persecutor  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Stone,   a  clergyman 
of  his  own  diocese,  against  whom  he  formally  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  fur  preaching  and  publishing  a  sermon  in  di- 
rect hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
Mr.  Stone  had  for  many  years  avowed  his  disbelief  of  the  articles 
of  faith  which  he  had  engaged  to  defend,  and  for  the  support  of 
which  he  had   long  received  a  handsome   income,  but  no   notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  creed.     He  preached 
the  offensive  sermon  before  many  of  his  brethren  of  different  ranks 
in  the  church ;  yet  perhaps  even  this  attack,  which  could  scarcely 
be  deemed  prudent  or  even  decent,  would  have  been  unnoticed, 
had  he  contented  himself  with  promulgating  his  opinions  from  the 
pulpit  only  ;  but  when  he  made  the  press  the  vehicle  of  dissemina- 
ting opinions  contrary  to  the  articles  of  his  church,  the  prelate  took 
the  part  which  was  highly  becoming  the  high  office  which  he  held. 
"   The  benefactions  of  the  bishop  of  London  were   numerous, 
public  as  well  as  private.     While  he  was  living,  he  transferred  nearly 
seven  thousand  pounds  in  three  per  cents  to  the  archdeacons  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
clergy  of  his  diocese.     He  also  transferred  stock  to   Christ's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  directing  the  interest  arising  from  it  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  three  gold  medals,  to  be  annually  con- 
tended for  by  the  students  of  that  college  :  one  medal,  value  fifteen 
guineas,  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation  on  any  of  the  chief  evidences 
of  Christianity ;  another  of  the  same  value  for  the  best  English 
composition  on  some  moral  precept  in  the  gospel ;  and  one  of  ten 
guineas,  to  the  best  reader  in  and  most  constant  attendant  at  char- 
pel.     He  bequeathed  his  library  for  the  use  of  his  successors  in  the 
see  of  London,  together  with  a  liberal  sum  towards  the  expence  of 
erecting  a  building  for  its  reception  at  the  episcopal  palace  at  Ful- 
harn.     At  Hyde-hill,  near  Stmuridge,  in  Kent,  where  the  bishop 
bad  a  favourite  rural  retreat,  he  built  a  chapel,   under  which  he  di- 
rected his  remains  to  be  deposited,  and  he  endowed  it  with  an  in- 
come of  250^.  a  year."     Vol.  xxv.  P.  212. 

In  eonclu-ion  we  must  say,  as  in  strict  justice  called  upon  to 
say  it,  that,  whatever  advantage  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
consulting  foreign  biographers,  v. hetlier  .French  or  other,  respect- 
ing the  li\es  and  .works  of  their  countrymen,  we  cannot  conceive 
a  production  of  more  complete  utility  to  an  English  reader  than 
the  General  Hio'jraphieal  Dictionary,  in  its  present  form. 
Errors  and  omissions  there  must  ever  be,  in  compilations  of  such 
magnitude  ;  bat  in  this,  after  throe  revisions,  and  the  third  carried 
on  by  a  person  so  qualified  and  so  attentive  as  the  present  editor, 
whose  whole  zeal  was  concentrated  upon  the  task,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  there  should  be  many  ;  nor  is  the  work  likely  to  be  ri- 
valled by  any  contemporary  publication,  nor  easily  to  be  surj  assed 
by  any  future.  Foreign  lives  are  given  throughout  with  accuracy 
and  clearness;  those  of  our  famous  countrymen,  with  more  de- 
tails, 
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tails,  and  superior  powers  of  original  discrimination  and  remark. 
And  perhaps  there  are  few  lives  in  the  whole  collection,  from 
which  an  inquirer  will  not  either  immediately  obtain  the  informa- 
tion he  may  want,  or  be  directed  to  those  larger  sources,  in 
which  the  whole  subject  may  be  placed  before  him. 


Art.  IV.     France  :    by    Ladj/   Morgan.     Second    Edition. 
2  vols.     8vo.'      11.  Is.     Colburn.     3817. 

WE  heartily  wish  that  all  lady-writers    were    possessed  of  a 
privilege  to   exempt  them   from  appearing  before  our  tribunal  ; 
for  we  sometimes  find  it  a  matter  of  no  little  delicacy,  to  absolve 
our  duties  to   the  public,  without  trespassing  upon  some  of  the 
courtesies  to  which  the  sex  are,  under  all  circumstances,  entitled. 
As  critics,  from   long  habit,  our  bile   rises  spontaneously  when 
we  meet  with  certain  errors  in  a  composition  ;    and  though  the 
recollection  of  the  soft   hands  by  which  they  were   committed, 
may  often  cause  us  to  smother  our  feelings,  yet  the  effort  is  often 
so  difficult,  that  we  very  much  prefer  meeting  a  lady  any  where 
rather   than   in  a   book.     Never  do  we  remember  having  been 
made  to  experience  the  truth  of  this  more  forcibly  than  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  fair  authoress   of  the  work   before  ns, 
appears  to  be  a  very  lively  sort  of  person,  and  evidently  i^  her- 
self good  natured,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  ;  but  all  her  live- 
liness will   not  preset ve  her  from  the  inexpiable  sin  of  dnlness, 
especially  w  hen  in  her  own  opinion,  she  is  most  livelv  and  most 
subiime/and  we  verily  beheve  that  there  is  not  a  single  law  of  good 
sense,  or  good  taste,  that  she  holds  sacred ;  or  rather  which  she  does 
not  make  it  an  amusement  to  violate  and  trample  upon  in  every 
possible  way.      History,  politics,  religion,  mora.ity,  probability, 
propriety — she  dunks  no  more  of  running  directk  in  the  face  of 
all  received  notions   upon  these  subjects,  than  if  ihe  question, 
instead  of  being  about  the  truth  of  a  fact,  or  the  justness  of  an 
opinion,  wete  merely  respecting  the  most  tasteful  way  of  adjust- 
ing her  head-dress.     Now  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  extremely 
absurd  in  us  to  put  ourselves  in  a  passion  at  all  this,  because  a 
moment's  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  whether  Lady  Mor- 
gan's  opinions,    be  Jacobinical,  or  anti-jacobimcal,  atheistical, 
methodistical,  or  papistical,  is  in  point  of  fact  a  matter  of  no 
more  importance  to  the  public,  than  whether  she  prefers  green 
tea  to  black,  or  blue  stockings  to  white  ones.     With  Lady  Mor- 
gan, every  thing  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  she  thinks  Bonaparte  was 
a  mild  and  merciful  man  ;  the  French  Revolution  a  very  grand 
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arid  charming  spectacle  ;  religion  a  very  dull  thing  ;  and  pro- 
priety in  the  sex,  a  very  indifferent  one:  and  all  this  she  thinks, 
because  she  thinks  upon  all  subjects  just  as  she  pleases,  and 
Without  any  of  those  restraints  which  sober  sense  is  so  apt  to 
impose  upon  we  persons  of  less  lively  imaginations. 

To  enter  into  a  grave  discussion,  with  our  fair  authoress,  re- 
specting the  correctness  of  her  opinions,  is  more  than  we  can 
undertake  ;  it  is  "quite  clear  that  Lady  Morgan  never  reasons  at 
all ;  she  has  caught  her  opinions  from  the  tone  of  the  company 
which  she  has  been  thrown  into,  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that  if  instead  of  having  mixed  with  that  Urge,  but  very  silly,  class 
of  people  in  this  country,  who  mistake  a  loose  way  of  thinking, 
for  liberality  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  she  had  had  the  good 
fortune  of  associating  with  persons,  v\  ho  treat  such  opinions  with 
the  contempt  which  they  deserve ;  sire  would,  probably,  have 
condemned  all  that  she  now  admires,  as  cordially  as  she  now 
admires  all  that,  as  a  woman  and  a  rational  being,  she  ought 
to  condemn. 

As  it  is,  we  confess,  we  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  work 
before  us,  without  occasionally  experiencing  feelings,  which  it 
would  probably  offend  Lady  Morgan's  ear,  were  we  to  name. 
It    is   sufficiently   disagreeable    to    hear  men,   palliating  crime, 
ridiculing  virtue,  sneering  at  religion,  and  advocating  every  cause 
but  that  of  their  country  :  but  in  a  icoman,  we  really  think  it  is 
the  most  preposterous  method   of  exciting  admiration,  which  a 
mistaken  vanity  ever  devised.    Now  in  connecting  an  imputation 
like   this,    with  the  work  before   us,  we  are  willing  to  acquit 
Lady  Morgan  of  all  that  is  odious,  in  the  charge  which   we  are 
preferring ;  the  book  was  obviously  intended  merely  to  sell ;  its 
authoress  would  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  de- 
liberate design  of  rendering  it  a  vehicle  for  any  particular  set  of 
opinions  ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  did  she  but  understand  the 
real  nature   of  those  which  she  entertains,   sufficiently,  to  per- 
ceive  how  ill  they   become  the  sex  to  which  she  belongs,  they 
never  would  have  been  admitted  either  into  her  book,   or  into 
her  mind.     For  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  general  temper  of 
her   work,   that  they  cannot  be  at  all  in  unison  with  the  natural 
tone  of  her  character ;  there  is  a  chearfulness  and  good-humour 
pervading  her  book,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gloomy 
and  soured  temper  of  jacobinism  ;  and  the  gratitude  and  com- 
mendation with  which  she  speaks  of  all  those,  from  whom  she 
received  kindness  during  her  short  stay  in  Paris,  afford  a  proof 
of  much   more   amiable  qualities,   than  the  taste  which  she  has 
been  led  to  cultivate  would  seem  to  promise. 

Nor  is  her  manner  of  writing,  without  some  good  qualities  ; 
tkere  is  a  flow  of  animal   spirits  about   our  authoress,  which  is 
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really  no  bad  substitute  for  those  real  beauties  of  style  which 
proceed  from  good  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
composition  ;  and  if  she  would  but  check  the  nonsensical 
habit  which  she  has  acquired,  of  constantly  bursting  out  into 
ridiculous  ejaculations,  never  try  to  make  general  reflections, 
and  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  words  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion and  learned  allusions,  she  would  not,  indeed,  become  a  fine, 
or  very  valuable  writer,  bnt  she  would  cease  to  expose  herself 
to  the  frequent  derision,  y\  Inch,  at  present,  it  is  sometimes  quite  im- 
possible to  refrain  from.  To  give  an  instance  or  two  out  of  ths 
many  which  might  be  selected  :  what,  for  example,  can  be 
more  preposterous,  than  to  break  away  from  a  quiet  dissertation 
about  the  co<tume  of  the  French  peasantry,  into  such  an  un- 
provoked rapture  of  patriotic,  sensibility  as  this  : 

"  Oh  !  where  is  the  land  so  distant,  the  region  so  remote,  into 
which  I  may  travel,  and  not  bear  Ireland  in  my  memory,  and  her 
misery  in  my  heart !  And,  oh !  when  shall  the  pen,  now  employed 
in  tracing  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  another  country,  be 
devoted  to  record  the  improvement,  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  my  own!"     Vol.  I.  p.  128. 

With  respect,  again,  to  our  fair  authoress's  talent  for  general 
reflection,  we  think  the  following  specimen  will  shew,  that  her 
forte  does  not  lie  that  way.  She  is  talking  of  gypsies,  or 
magicians,  or  witches,  or  some  such  description  of  persons  ;  (it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  which)  of  these,  however,  she  thus 
expresses  herself : 

"  Of  this  character,  once  so  high  in  consideration,  Rousseau  has 
made  a  charming  use  in  his  Devin  du  Village,  and  Farquhar  a 
most  humourous  one,  in.  his  Recruiting  Officer.  It  is  thus  that  ge- 
nius, among  her  splendid  fictions,  records  the  characteristic  traits 
of  ages  and  nations ;  and  registering  facts  which  the  chronicler 
neglects  as  notorious,  and  the  historian  overlooks  as  undignified, 
preserves  embalmed  the  most  interesting  features  of  humanity,  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity."    Vol.  I.  p.  109. 

Another  artifice  of  Lady  Morgan's  stile,  and  by  which  she 
is  constantly  aiming  at  giving  strength  to  her  expressions,  is,  that 
which  Horace  calls  the  "  callida  junctura  ;"  but,  uuhappily,  in- 
stead of  confining  her  ambition  to  what  Horace  advises,  of  merely 
giving  a  new  meaning  to  old  words,  she  contrives,  by  joining 
two  words  together,  so  to  neutralize  the  well-known  significa- 
tion which  each  might  separately  have  conveyed,  as  to  create  a 
combination  of  syllables  possessing  no  meaning  whatever.  To 
give  an  example  :  *'  Among  this  order,  (that  is  among  the  well- 
fed  peasantry  of  Fiance)  Miss  Prescott,  the  Pythoness  of  En- 
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glhh  embonpoint,  might  acquire  new  hints  for  her  science  of 
itnti-phlhinis:'  Vol.  I.  p.  134.  Now,  what  a  Pythoness  was, 
we  know,  and  what  emb&nphiitl  is,  we  know,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive the  embonpoint  of  a  Pythoness  ;  hut  a  Pythoufss  of  na- 
tional embonpoint,  conveys  an  idea,  which,  we  confess,  we  are 
able  to  form  no  conception  &fr~  Our  fair  authoress  however,  it 
is  but  fair  to  mtntion,  can  puzzle  the  undemanding  of  her 
readers,  by  the  novel  application  of  single  words,  just  as  effec- 
tual!) as  by  the  unusual  combination  of  two,  as  the  following 
instance  will  prove-  Lady  M.  is  talking  of  the  class  of  persons 
to  whom  the  task  of  putting  the  principles  of  the  French  lie- 
volution  into  practice,  was  assigned  ;  and  she  tells  us,  "  It  was 
to  no  race  like  the  myrmidons  of  Jc/ut-cs,  swarming  forth,  and 
changing  their  species,  that  the  work  of  devastation  was  con- 
signed." Vol.1,  p.  149-  This  is  really  ingenious  ;  but  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  can  our  fair  authoress  have  intended  to 
signify  ?  In  a  similar  vein,  she  tells  us  that  "  Religion  is  an  ab- 
straction— "  All  those  who  love  good  eating,  as  well  as  that  very 
different  class  of  persons  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  hoawd, 
she  calls  "  dts  veritable*  .Amphitryons — "  and  both  the  pea- 
santry of  France,  and  tradesmen  of  Paris,  she  tells  us,  we  know 
not  how  often,  are  distinguished  from  the  peasantry  and  bour- 
geoisie oi  all  other  nations,  as  being  a  "  primitive  race." 

But  enough  of  Lady  Morgan's  stile.  With  respect  to  the 
work  it&elf,  we  could  as  soon  pretend  to  define  the  shape  of  a 
cloud,  or  the  track  of  a  butterfly,  as  attempt  to  give  any  me- 
thodical account  of  it.  Our  authoress  calls  it  France;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  about  four  months  residence  in  Paris, 
during  the  spring  of  181(i.  With  respect  to  the  materials  which 
our  authoress  has  collected,  she  would  not  appear  to  have  aimed 
at  giving  them  any  thing  like  a  systematic  arrangement  ;  but 
she  puts  down,  under  the  heads  of  "  Peasantry,"  "  Society," 
"  Pans,"  all  the  information,  and  we  must  add,  (for  it  forms  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  volume)  all  the  /Misinformation 
which  she  was  able  to  procure  of  French  men,  manners,  and 
things,  either  by  hearing,  seeing,  reading,  or  believing  during  her 
frhort  residence  in  the  capital. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  Lady  Morgan's  knowledge  which 
is  derived  from  reading,  the  less  that  is  said  upon  that  subject  the 
better;  not  merely  on  account  of  the  strange  blunders  into  which 
she  falls,  respecting  metiers  of  historical  fact,  but  from  another 
reason  which  w  e  think  our  fair  authoress  ought  not  to  be  angry  w  ith 
us  lor  not  naming.  Neither  is  it  very  safe  to  believe  all  that 
Lady  Morgan  has  collected  by  hear-say  ;  for  provided  a  story 
be  only  in  praise  of  Bonaparte,  or  of  any  of  those  respectable 
personages,  whose  hands  have  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  French 
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Revolution — or  in  dispraise  of  the  Bourbons,  the  priesthood  and 
religion,  our  fair  authoress  seems  to  possess  an  inexhaustible, 
fund  of  faith.  A  person  who  talks  of  the  "  Cu.'dinals  Du  Bois,  la 
Faris,  deTencins.anddeFleuris,"  Vol  I .  p.  S 1 , cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  vety  profoundly  versed  in  the  history  of  past  times  ;  us 
one  who  tells  us,  that  under  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  Vol.  I.  p. 
172,  to  be  made  a  king  teas  U,.,kcd  upon  as  being  merely  a  re- 
spectuble  iuit/  of  providing  for  a  retired  maisha/,  and  that 
royal  f>er.<ofiages  rctre  so  common  in  Faris,  at  one  period,  as  to 
make  the  access  to  the  opera,  at  times,  quite  inconvenient  :  can- 
not, we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  person  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
with  re-pect  to  the  events  of  the  present  day.  In  like  manner 
we  should  say,  that  a  writer  who  gravely  affirms,  that  even  the 
smaller  kind  of  farmers  in  France,  have  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pair  of  sheets,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ever 
counted  them  in  any  instance  ;  as  one  who  tells  us,  that  there  is 
scarcely  such  a  thins  as  a  regular  beggar  to  be  met  with  in 
France.  Vol.  I.  p.  120.  We  must  fancy  this  to  be  asserted  of 
a  part  of  that  country,  through  which  no  one  has  ever  travelled, 
except  Lady  Morgan  herself. 

We  hope  we  have  already  said  sufficient  to  make  our  readers 
comprehend,  that  the  volumes  before  us,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  having  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  ;  indeed,  we  think,  that 
even  where  our  fair  authoress  is  describing  what  she  has  herself 
seen  and  witnessed,  there  is  evidently  that  high  colouring,  which 
though  it  may  be  an  improvement  upon  nature,  yet  still  leaves 
the  reader  a  privilege  of  believing  no  more  than  what  he  thinks 
proper.  This  is  a  privilege,  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  of, 
in  more  tkan  one  instance  ;  but  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  with 
respect  to  the  particular  instances  in  which  we  have  exercised  it, 
still,  we  cannot  but  sav,  that  Lady  Morgan  issometimes  a  good  nar- 
rator; she  tells  a  story  with  spirit,  and  describes  what  she  has  seen 
with  considerable  effect ;  so  much  so,  that  although  we  think 
that  our  disapprobation  of  the  work  before  us,  is  founded  upon 
far  more  serious  reasons,  than  upon  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  say,  that  we  have  read  it  with 
amusement,  and  are  really  afraid,  that  we  have  judged  its  au- 
thoress, in  consequence  of  her  lively  talents,  with  much  less 
severity  than  we  should  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  felt  disposed 
to  do;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  been  more  lenient,  than  we 
justly  might  ha^e  been,  to  some  of  those  heresies  and  faults, 
which  have  drawn  down  upon  our  authoress  so  severe,  but  we 
must  say,  a  very  merited  castigation,  from  another  tribunal. 

\  ue  following  anecdote  of  Voltaire  is  not  badly  told,  and  re- 
minds us  of  one  of  a  similar  cast,  which  is  related  of  Turenne. 

"  In 
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"  In  one  of  the  many  delightful  conversations  I  had  with  Ma->> 
dame  la  Marquise  de  Vilette,  on  the  subject  of  Voltaire,  her  adopted 
father,  she  related  to  me  some  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the  influence 
which  Barbara,  or,  as  he  called  her,  Baba,  his  ancient  bonne,  held 
over  him.  Barbara  was  an  old  Savoyard,  peevish,  irritable,  and 
presuming;  but  devoted  to  her  illustrious  charge,  and  watching 
with  maternal  solicitude  over  those  infirmities  of  his  age,  which 
her  own  was  exempt  from.  ■  One  day,'  said  Mad.  de  Vilette, 
*  during  my  residence  at  Ferney,  while  I  was  making  my  toilette, 
1  was  startled  by  the  violent  ringing  of  Voltaire's  bell.  I  flew  to 
his  apartment,  while  Barbara  (who  always  sat  in  his  anti-chamber) 
hobbled  after  me.  '  Je  sonne  mon  agonie  t*  vociferated  Voltaire, 
as  we  entered  together.  '*  Je  me  meure,' — he  then  explained  to 
us,  that  he  had  drank  a  cup  of  rose  water  by  mistake,  and  was 
almost  poisoned  '  Comment  done!'  exclaimed  the  provoked  Bar- 
bara, released  from  her  fears,  and  restored  to  her  ill-temper. 

"  •  Comment  done!  II  Jaut  ttre  la  bete  des  betes,  pour  /aire  une 
telle  sottise.' 

"  '  "  Bete,  oh  non?  replied  Voltaire,  with  the  subdued  tone  cf 
a  chided  school-boy  ;  '  il  n'est  guerre  plaisant  d'etre  empqisonne 
meme par  l' esprit  de  rose  !'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  337. 

We  know  not  whether  the  following  anecdote  of  Bonaparte 
be  genuine,  but  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  some  others  which 
we  have  heard  related  of  this  strange  and  eccentric  character. 

"  This  two-fold  character  of  emperor  and  man  was  extremely 
obvious  to  those  who  knew  him  well.  He  was  quite  a  different 
personage  to  the  i'ew  who  had  '  les  petites  entrees,'  and  the  many 
who  had  only  *  les  grandes.'  One  who  always  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  former,  and  who  long  lived  with  him  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy, told  me  that  going  into  his  apartment  one  afternoon,  when 
he  was  tete-h-iete  with  the  young  empress,  he  found  him  in  high 
•spirits,  and  that  having  looked  into  the  adjoining  anti-room  to  see 
that  all  xvas  clear,  he  turned  to  Monsieur  *  *  *,  and  said,  Dansez- 
ro:is  encore?'  '  Muis  oui,  toujuurs,'  was  the  reply  :  '  allons  done,' 
said  the  Emperor,  '  dansons!'  '  II  dansa,'  said  Mons.  ***,  '  tout 
it  iravers,  mat's  de  tout  son  cceur.'  This  extraordinary  man  exacting 
the  most  profound  respect,  in  public,  admitted,  in  private,  the  most 
boundless  familiarity,  and  thus  frequently  led  those  who  were  in- 
timate with  him  to  risk  themselves  beyond  the  boundary  of  pro- 
priety. 

•'  General  Kapp  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Emperor,  but 
extremely  careless  in  his  address  and  conversation  with  him.  This 
veteran  was  standing  one  morning  in  the  anti-room  of  Napoleon's 
private  apartment,  when  he  perceived  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 
waiting  conducting  a  man  of  very  equivocal  character  into  the 
imperial  cabinet.  This  person  remained  a  considerable  time  closeted 
with  the  Emperor.  Kapp  grew  impatient,  and  anxious  for  the 
.safety  of  Napoleon,  repeatedly  thrust  his  rough  head  in  at  the  door 
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•'Jo-see  whether  all  was  right;  and  as  suddenly  withdrew  it.  The 
•suspicious  stranger  at  last  took  his  leave,  and  Rapp  obtained  his 
audience.  '  Que  (liable,'  exclaimed  Buonaparte,  as  Rapp  entered, 
4  que  diable  voulez-vous  done,  en  mettant  votretete  a  la  forte  comme 
celaP  i  C'est  que  je  trcmblai pour  vous,'  replied  Rapp,  '  tor  per- 
haps you  do  not  know,  that  the  person  with  whom  you  have  been 
•closeted,  is  a  traitor,  a  rogue,  a  Swindler,  en  un  mot,  c'est  un  Corse, 
-viola!'  "     Vol.  1.  p.  356. 

What  our  authoress  relates  of  Bonaparte s  perpetual  inter- 
ference in  the  business  of  the  opera,  is  curjou^  and  credible; 
the  same  boundless  and  apparently  gratuitous  idea  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity, which  he  so  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  politics,  seems 
to  have  pervaded  all  his  thoughts  and  actions. 

"  Buonaparte  was  in  music  a  true  Italian,  and  his  despotic  inter- 
ference with  the  composers,  whom  he  brought  from  Italy  and  li- 
berally recompensed,  was  consonant  at  once  for  his  taste  for  the 
art,  and  love  of  dictation.  He  had  himself  been  a  performer  on 
the  piano-forte;  and  knew  enough  of  the  theory  and  terms  of  the 
science,  to  be  enahled  to  dictate  even  to  the  genius  of  Paesiello, 
without  betraying  more  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  of  the  subject, 
than  might  be  permitted  in  an  Emperor  I  have  heard  his  anxiety 
about  the  operas  of  Paesiello,  and  his  arguments  with  that  delight- 
ful composer,  related  with  great  humour  by  those  who  were  present 
when,  by  special  command,  he  brought  his  half-finished  operas  to 
the  Thuilleries,  for  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  imperial 
amateur.  The  composer  was  quite  as  independant  as  the  sovereign 
was  dictatorial ;  and  argued  out  every  point,  bar  by  bar,  and  note 
by  note.  Sometimes  Buonaparte  demanded  the  erasure  of  half  or 
a  whole  scene,  exclaiming,  as  he  measured  the  score  with  his  fin- 
ger— '  From  this  to  this  is  good;  it  means  something;  it  is  mel&thi; 
— but  from  this  to  this  is  mere  science;  there  is  neither  expression 
nor  passion  ;  it  is  not  dramatic, — it  ivill  not  do.'  Paesiello  seldom 
Complied  implicitly ;  and  the  composer  and  the  critic  usually  com- 
promised the  diference  between  melody  and  harmony,  and  science 
and  expression,  as  well  as  their  respective  predelictions  would  al- 
low them,  by  each  yielding  something  of  their  own  judgment  to  the 
opinion  of  the  other. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Cherubini  during  my  residence 
in  Paris,  and  mentioning  these  anecdotes  to  him,  he  so  far  corro- 
borated them,  as  to  speak  with  great  indignation  of  the  Emperor's 
interference  with  the  compositions  of  a  man  of  Pacsiello's  emi- 
nence and  unrivalled  genius ;  while  he  inveighed  against  his  des- 
potism, in  preventing  that  venerable  person  from  returning  to  his 
own  country,  a  permission  which  he  had  in  vain  solicited.  '  Na- 
poleon,' added  Cherubini,  4  frequently  endeavoured  to  dictate  to 
me,  as  he  had  done  to  Paesiello.  He  loved  only  tine  musiqm  as- 
soupissante  ;  he  required  that  an  opera  should  be  a  succession  of 
andantes  or  motivos  of  marked  and  accentuated  expressions,  and 
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demanded  the  sacrifice  of  harmony  and  effect  to  melody.  One 
day  that  he  complained  to  me  of  the  strength  and  fullness  of  some 
of  my  accompaniments,  and  observed  that  they  were  '  trop  hruy- 
antes,'  I  could  not  help  replying:  Sire,  vows  voulez  que  notre  mu. 
si  que  vous  laisse  libre  de  rcrcr  aux  affairs  c'ttai*." 

The  account  which.  Lady  Morgan  gives  of  her  visit  to  the  In- 
stitute, at  the  time  of  one  of  its  sittings,  is  extremely  dramatic  ; 
and,  though  highly  coloured  in  some  parts,  is,  we  dare  say,  a 
substantial  and  very  correct  description  of  what  she  witnessed 
at  the  seance  of  that  corps  of  "  mummies." 

"  The  first  public  meeting  of  all  the  classes  of  the  '  Instiiut 
Royal  de  France,9  which  had  occurred  since  the  banishment  of 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  members;  of  Carnot,  Monge,  Gvegoire, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1816. 
So  much  was  said,  so  much  was  expected,  of  this  sitting  of  the 
Institute,  that  interest  was  made  for  tickets  of  admission,  with  all 
the  solicitude,  eagerness,  and  anxiety,  which  I  had  afterwards 
seen  exhibited  for  the  court  entertainments,  or  the  royal  trousseau. 
The  men  and  women  were  alike  desirous  to  be  present ;  *  discours,' 
and  '  lectures,'  had  quite  as  much  attraction,  as  cachemirs,  and 
embroidered  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

"  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  tickets:  and,  though  we 
repaired  to  the  '  College  des  Quatre  Nations'  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  opening  the  sittings,  we  found  all  the  avenues  thivnged 
by  an  impatient  multitude,  who  had  quitted  their  carriages  ;  and 
we  owed  our  easy  admission  entirely  to  the  kindness  of  Monsieur 
La  Fonde  de  La  Debat  f ,  who  brought  us  in  by  a  private  door, 


*  "  This  little  conversation  took  place  in  the  music  room  of  M. 
Gerard,  at  one  of  his  delightful  music  parties.  1  he  celebrated 
Paer  was  at  the  piano-forte,  and  I  was  greatly  amused  to  observe 
Cherubini  seating  himself  opposite  to  his  rival  composer,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  most  wonderful  performance,  with  all  the  transports  of 
a  young  pupil,  who  for  the  first  time  listens  to  his  master.  The 
rhapsodies  of  Paer  on  the  piano-forte  are,  I  believe,  without  any 
parallel  in  musical  performance,  and  his  improviso  accompaniments, 
that  night,  to  some  of  the  finest  scenes  of  his  own  f  Gnsilda,'  were 
rich,  varied,  and  brilliant,  beyond  I  should  think  even  his  own 
power  of  noting  down  in  score.  lie  went  through  some  caricata 
songs  with  infinite  humour.  On  the  excellence  of  his  numerous 
operas  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  He  taught  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  during  her  residence  in  France,  and  enjoyed  places  of 
great  emolument;  under  the  imperial  government." 

"  -]•  This  gentleman,  who  was  among  the  number  of  the  deportts 
n  Cayenne,  is  no  less  distinguished  by  his  amiable  manners,  than 
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m  we  did  the  excellent  seats  we  occupied  in  the  Hall  of  Sitting, 
to  the  politetiecT  of  the  venerable  M.  Suard,  the  Secretaire  pat* 
pttud  of  the  Acadtnrie  Frangaise.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  the 
Quatre  Nations  was  already  filled  when  we  took  our  places,  exactly 
in  front  of  the  great  tribunal,  where,  under  draperies  of  green 
velvet  and  silver,  the  bust  of  the  King,  and  embroidered  garlands 
of  the  victorious  lily,  sat,  as  President,  the  Duke  de  Kichelieu; 
!e  Comte  de  Vaublanc,  then  ?*Iinister  of  the  Interior ;  the  Vice- 
President  the  Comte  de  Fontanes,  and  the  Secretaire  perpctuel 
M.  Suard. 

"  In  a  semi-circle  on  either  side,  firmed  round  an  area  in  the 
centre,  sat  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the  representatives  of 
the  four  Academies.  Behind  these  distinguished  pei'sons,  and  in 
the  centre  galleries,  rose  an  amphitheatre  of  female  beauty  and 
fashion,  mingW  with  the  curious  and  the  learned  of  the  "other 
sex.  Wigs  and  flowers.,  spectacles  and  opera-glasses,  thoughtful 
brows  and  coquettish  smiles,  were  all  closely  allied  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  science,  and  the  Institut  royal  de  France.  Above 
this  variegated  parterre,  (capable  of  confounding  the  brain  of 
learning,  and  of  producing  abstractions,  not  all  philosophical) 
appeared  several  distinguished  groups  niched  in  the  log es,  or  boxes 
of  this  splendid  theatre.  Guards  occupied  the  vestibules,  and  ap- 
peared at  every  door, — and  even  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
science  and  philosoplry,  amidst  the  benches  where  beauty  reclined, 
and  learning  meditated,  appeared  the  appalling  forms  of  armed 
soldiers ;  their  bright  bayonets  glittering  amidst  feathers  and 
flowers,  and  gleaming  between  the  marble  busts  of  departed 
genius, — while  statesmen,  presiding  at  the  shrine  of  philosophy, 
preached  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  vaunted  the  security  of  a 
reign,  so  favourable  to  its  existence. 

"  This  incongruous  melange  of  ladies  and  sages,  of  gallantry  and 
learning,  of  the  frippery  of  dress  and  of  literature,  with  an  armed 
power  Jilting  up  the  back  of  the  scene,  and  instruments  of  force 
gleaming  amidst  the  roses  of  fashion,  and  lilies  of  loyalty,  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination  a  picture  at  once  rare  and  curious.  It 
vv-as  a  singular,  I  might  almost  say  an  agitating  coup-d'ceil!  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  far-famed  sittings  of  the  ancient  Acadenry 
of  France,  of  which  I  had  read  so  much,  and  so  long.  It  was  an 
assemblage  of  nearly  all  that  France  at  that  moment  possessed  of 
eminence  in  talent  or  genius,  acquirement  or  celebrity,  of  states- 
men, philosophers,  naturalists,  poets,  or  artists.  It  was  also  mv 
first  observation  of  a  great  congregated  French  auditory  of  both 
sexes ;  bringing  to  the  scene  of  action  all  the  zeal,  enthusiasm, 
prejudice  and  pretension  of  the  day,  and  of  the  nation. 

"■  It  was  impossible  to  confound  the  members  of  the  Institute  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  for  they  all  sat  together,  and  were 
all  dressed  in  a  green  uniform;  and,  in  their  embroidered  suits 
and  point  ruffles,  they  appeared  as  ready  for  the  levee  of  a  prince 
or  a  minister,  as  for  the  temple  of  Minerva.     The  sword,  which 
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once  in  France  armed  the  sacred  hands  of  faith,  wa3  now  attached 
to  the  side  of  peaceful  philosophy ;  and  Cuvier  preached  on  the 
efficacy  of  steam,  and  de  Choiseuil  Gouffier  read  a  Memoire  on 
Homer,  armed  in  the  defence  of  their  subjects,  like  chivalrous 
knights,  about  to  combat  the  '  chimeras  dire  of  their  own  fanciful 
creation.  Thus  in  France  men  of  science,  like  men  of  fashion, 
Vhomme  de  lettres,  and  I'homme  comme  il  Jaut,  are  all  obliged  to 
*  representer  noblement  ;*  and  talent  in  a  plain  coat,  upon  public 
occasions,  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  company  with  so  much 
embroidered  genius. 

"  The  black  Brutus  heads  of  many  of  this  learned  body,  formed 
a  singular  contrast  with  their  very  fine  and  very  studied  dresses ; 
and,  from  my  first  view  of  this  assembly,  I  was  struck  by  a  mould 
and  physiognomy  to  me  new  and  singular.  All  seemed  pic- 
turesque or  grotesque  ;  I  never  saw  so  many  fine  formed  heads,  so 
many  marked  and  intelligent  countenances ;  few  were  handsome, 
but  the  features  of  all  were  strongly  chiselled,  spirited  and 
animated.  There  was  a  sort  of  general  personification  of  mind, 
extremely  impressive  to  the  stranger's  eye;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
one  might  almost  say,  *■  the  body  thought.'  To  me,  however,  all 
were  strangers,  for  1  was  only  a  few  days  arrived  in  Paris ;  and  I 
was-indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  near  me  for  the  names,  and, 
occasionally,  for  some  little  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  various 
distinguished  persons  ranged  before  me.  He  was  a  middle  aged 
man,,  of  a  keen  sarcastic  countenance,  and  a  manner  full  of  caustic 
pleasantry.  He  seemed  amused  by  the  strong  impression  made  on 
me  by  a  scene,  so  calculated  to  interest,  and  volunteered  his 
services  with  an  air,  that  convinced  me  he  consulted  his  own 
amusement  as  much  as  mine.  I  did  not,  however,  suffer  the 
privilege  of  asking  questions  to  be  idle,  and  took  the  first  person 
on  the  first  row  of  the  academical  benches,  as  the  object  of  my 
inquiry.  The  countenance  of  this  person  was  calm  and  still,  as 
sleeping  infancy  ;  his  folded  hands,  and  closing  eyes,  seemed  not 
to  belong  to  the  place  he  occupied.  L  Cependant?  (said  my 
Cicerone,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  this  cast,)  '  e'est  M. 
Talleyrand,  mats  jamais  visage  ne  Jut  mains  baromctre  I  !'  '' 

*■  1  pointed  to  another, — '  Oh,  pour  ecluild ;  e'est  le  comte  de 
Funtanes  ; — toujours  grand  partisan  de  ce  qui  cxiste.'  " 

"Iasked  the  name  of  a  third:— after  some  hesitation  he  replied, 
4  Cye$trje  crois,  Bauur  l.ormian — homme  et  pikte  de  circonstance, 
habile  a  prevoir  le  jour  d'unej'ctc  iwpcriale,  au  un  annivcrsaire 
royal.'  '* 

"  I  was  extremely  curious  to  know  the  name  of  a  person  who, 
like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  seemed 

-Not  to  belong  to  Earth, 


But  }et  was  of  it.- 


•(.•d  above   the  academicians,  and  distinguished  by  a  dress  of 
and  silver,    covered  {,«*.•>  I   thought;   with  imperial  bid,  but 
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which  proved,  however,  to  he  roi/al  lilies ;  more  remarkable  still 
by  an   air  of  picturesque   abstraction,    and  though   the  flattered 
object   of  many    a   lady's   eye-glass,    apparently    self-wrapt   and 
unattending. — '  Ah  !'  said  my  informant,  brightening  up,  '  that  is 
indeed  a  notable  person ;    the  last  of  the  '  antiques  croish'  and 
noble  pilgrims  of  Europe  ;  the  solitary  and  unrivalled  successor  of 
the    de    Coneys,    de   Nesles,    de    Chatillons,    and  <le   Montforts. 
After  having  made  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,    and  visited 
Sparta,    and    Rhodes,    and  Jerusalem ;    Alexandria,    and   Cairo, 
and   Carthage,    and   Cordova,    and  Grenada,    and   Madrid ;    and 
finally  saluted  the  Ebro,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  bringing 
with   him  trophies   of  his  piet)',    and   testimonies  of  that   useful 
spirit  of  research,  which  leads  men  to  visit  other  nations,  in  order 
that  they  may  enrich,  enlighten,  and  benefit  their  own.     To  use 
his  own  words,  he  returned,  with  a  dozen  of  pebbles  of  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  Corinth ;   a  chaplet ;  a  little  bottle  of  the  waters  of 
Jordan  ;  a  phial  of  the  waters  of  the  dead  sea ;  and  a  few  reeds 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ! !' 

'•  In  addition  to  these  treasures,  which  will  doubtless  form  a 
new  class  in  the  Museums  of  France,  he  has  himself  told  us 
'  Je  tacherai  d'elever  en  silence  an  monument  a  ma  patrie.'  He  is 
now,  most  likely,  working  -nt  this  edifice,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  take  the  forms  of  political  science  ;  for  the  philosopher  of  the 
desart,  it  is  supposed,  is  now  ambitious  to  be  the  philosopher  of 
the  Thuilleries.'  By  this  description  I  recognized  M.  Chateau- 
briand, whose  '  Itintraire  I  had  just  finished. 

"  My  informant  then  pointed  out  to  my  observation,  in  rapid 
and  interesting  succession,  Bertholet,  Choiseul,  Gouffier,  Cuvier, 
Denon,  Humboldt,  Gerard,  La  Place,  Lanjuinais,  Langles,  Le 
Mercier,  Pastoret,  Pinel,  Picard,  Etienne,  Prony,  Segur,  Sicard, 
La  Cretelle,  Geoffry,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  with 
whose  names  or  works  I  had  long  been  acquainted. 

"  The  opening  of  the  Seance  closed  at  once  my  Iht  of  questions, 
and  his  very  amusing  replies.     I  held   in   iny   hand   the  '  crd/c 
des  lectures;'    and,    though   acquainted   with   the  subjects   which 
were  to  be  discussed,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the 
speakers,  or  rather  the  readers  ;-=-the  same  unmarked  enunciation, 
monotonous  equality,  and  psalmodizing  accent,  as  had   disgusted 
me  in  some  of  the  inferior  actors  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  dis- 
tinguished the  public  recitations  of  the  Institute.     Xot  an  inflexion 
of  voice,  not  a  single  variety  of  intonation ;— all  was  nasal  and 
unemphatic,  and  comparable  only  to  the  drone  of  an  untunable 
bagpipe.     His  Excellency,  the  Cointe  de  Vaubianc,  opened  the 
sitting,  by  a  discours,  which  was  the  genuine  oration  of  a  minister 
of  state,  proving  that,  '  whatever  is,  is  right,'  and  that  the  pre- 
sent happy  position  of  France  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  arts,  learning  and  science. 

"  He  was  answered  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  as  president  of 
the  sitting,  in  the  same  tone  and  tendency.     On  the  subject  of 
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this  reply,  there  is  little  to  be  said;  but  I  could  not  help  observing-, 
that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  has  prevented  his  celebrated  grand- 
father from  being  the  last  grand  Seigneur  Fran  gain  ;  for  high 
blood  and  high  birth  were  never  more  finely  represented,  than  in 
the  fine  countenance,  the  noble  aspect,  and  distinguished  air  of 
the  present  representative  of  that  illustrious  house.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  is,  indeed,  the  very  personification  of  nobility. 

"  The  Comte  de  Fontanes,  as  vice-president,  pronounced  a 
discourse  on  the  solemnity ;  which  was  followed  by  a  Memoire 
upon  Homer,  by  the  Comte  de  Choiseul-GoufHer,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  name  of  this 
eminent  and  interesting  person  was  alone  sufficient,  to  command 
my  profound  and  undivided  attention  to  whatever  he  should  utter. 
The  author  of  the  delightful  Travels  iri  Greece  and  Asia,  made  fov 
the  benefit  of  science  and  of  art,  calculated  to  amuse  the  lightest, 
and  to  instruct  the  gravest,  the  able  ambassador  of  the  Porte, 
who  turned  a  place,  visually  accepted  as  one  of  sordid  profit,  to 
the  purposes  of  knowledge  and  illumination.  M.  de  Choiseui  is 
also  eminently  respectable  by  his  adherence  to  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons,  from  principle  and  sentiment  ;  when  interest  and 
ambition  might  have  pointed  out  to  him  a  more  certain  path  to 
wealth  and  honours. 

"  The  discours  on  Homer,  a  subject  by  no  means  pregnant 
with  novelty,  was  followed  by  *  Reflexions  Mr  la  Marclie  actuelle 
des  Sciences,  et  snr  leurs  Rapports  area  la  Societe,'  pronounced 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  vivacity  by  Cuvier.  This  luminous  and 
able  discourse  was  irradiated  with  brilliant  points,  and  delivered 
with  great  animation.  The  ladies,  by  fiir  the  most  audible  part  of 
the  assembly,  in  their  manifestations  of  approbation,  applauded 
almost  every  word — '  C'est  charmnnt  /' — *  C'est  beau,* — with  re- 
peated '  bravos,*  followed  every  sentence ;  and  when  M.  Cuvier 
observed  of  steam,  in  his  ardent  euiogium  on  its  qualities,  that  it 
had  one  superiority  over  the  human  mind  itself; — namely,  that  it 
was  not  '  susceptible  ni  de  fatigue  ni  de  distraction,' — a  hundred 
pretty  lips  were  heard  to  echo  Ah ;  que  c'est  juste,  et  fin,  et 
ingrnieux  !'  and  one  lady,  observing  that  I  admired  the  energy  of 
enunciation  of  this  great  naturalist,  remarked  to  me,  '  Madame, 
voila  com  me  on  parle  dans  votre  chambre  des  communes .'  N'est-ce 
pas  !' 

"  A  short  time  after  this  my  first  view  of  M.  Cuvier,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  his  Saturday-evening  circle,  at  his  own  house 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, — and  I  confess,  I  admired  the  amiable 
man  in  the  bosom  of  a  charming  happy  family,  all  smiling  round 
him,  as  much  as  I  had  done  the  celebrated  philosopher,  in  the 
public  sittings  of  the  Institute. 

"  M.  Cuvier  gave  place  to  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  class  des  beaux  arts,  who  pronounced  a  discour*e 
on  the  monuments  of  art,  *  d&s  a  la  Rcstauration  J  !  !*  and  the 
sitting  was  terminated  by  a  poetical  epistle  from  the  late  M.  Ducis, 
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the  translator  of  Shakspeare,  to  tlie  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  and 
read  by  Mons.  Campenon,  member  of  the  classe  des  belles  lettres. 

"  Something  wearied  by  the  discordant  and  declamatary  tones 
I  had  so  long  listened  to,  and  not  particularly  edified  or  entertained 
by  the  subjects  or  compositions  of  the  various  discourses,  I  felt 
both  my  ear  and  spirits  relieved  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  upon  the  whole  gave  me  an  impression  little 
favorable  to  incorporated  bodies  of  learning,  or  confraternities  of 
taste."     P.  255. 

Lady  Morgan  gives  us  a  very  lively  description  of  the  French 
theatre,  and  of  the  principal  actors,  in  several  parts  of  her  work. 
We  cannot  extract  all  she  says  upon  this  subject,  although 
some  of  her  remarks  upon  the  qualities  of  the  French  drama 
evince  more  judgment  than  we  should,  perhaps,  forming  an  opi- 
nion from  other  parts  of  her  work,  have  given  our  authoress 
credit  for.  The  following  is  the  account  which  she  stives  of 
one  of  the  court  plays,  that  is,  one  of  those  representations  that; 
are  given  to  the  court  in  the  theatre  of  the  Thuilleries.  The 
picture  our  authoress  gives  of  Talleyrand  is  striking. 

"  The  first  night  I  received  my  billet  for  one  of  these  court  plays, 
I  went  particularly  early  to  observe  the  etiquette  of  arrangement. 
The  hails,  the  corridors,  and  anti-rooms  were  guarded  by  riles  of 
soldiers.  The  Cent  Suisses,  in  their  ancient  and  most  picturesque 
dress,  which  has  not  been  changed  since  the  days  of  Henry  IV., 
were  on  duty.  The  noblemen  in  waiting,  the  huissicrs,  the  officer* 
of  the  court,  appeared  every  where  officious]}-  attentive  and  polite. 
The  ladies  were  conducted  to  their  seats  without  any  precedence 
or  order,  rand  were  presented  with  books  of  the  entertainment. 
But  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  Duchesses  took  their  tabourets,  in 
their  own  exclusive  box,  with  a  certain  little  air  of  triumph*  and 
consciousness  of  superiority  very  excusable  in  those,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  lamented  over  this  forfeited  distinction,  the  pre- 
cious object  of  hereditary  ambition — I  observed  among  them  one 
of  my  own  beautiful  countrywomen,  who  has  lately  wreathed  her 
fair  brows  with  the  ducal  coronet  of  France, 

'  Though  last,  not  least.' 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family,  huissier  came  to  the  front 
of  the  royal  box,  and  announced  '  Le  Rot.'  Every  one  arose  to 
receive  him,  and  to  return  his  always  very  gracious  and  smiling  .sa- 
lute. The  royal  family  ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  his  ma- 
jesty ; — the.  Duchesse  d'Angouieme  and  Due  de  Berri  on  one  side — 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  Monsieur  de  Artois  and  Angouleme  on 
the  other,  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  in  his  official  costume,  as  grand 
chambellan,  took  his  wonted  station  behind  the  king's  chair. 

"  I  had  frequently  seen  this  celebrated  personage,  and  future 
historical  character,  at  court,  upon  other  public  occasions,  in  the 
bustle  of  processions,  at   the   nuptial   pomp  of  royalty,  under  the 
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holy  dome  of  No-tee  Dame,  at  the  deepest  tragedy,  at  the  liveliest 
comedy,  amidst  the  solemnity  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  revelry 
of  the  feasting  court  —  hut  I  saw  him  always  the  same:  cold,  motion- 
less;  net  abstracted,  but  unoccupied  ;  not  absent,  but  unmoved; — 
no  tint  varying  the  colourless  hue  of'  bis  livid  complexion,  no  ex- 
pression marking  it?  character  on  his  passive  countenance.  His 
figure  seemed  the  shell  of  a  human  frame,  despoiled  of  its  organic 
arrangements,  or,  if  the  heart  bent,  or  the  brain  vibrated,  no  power 
of  penetration  could  reach  the  recesses  of  the  one,  or  guess  at  the 
workings  of  the  other.  From  the  mind  of  this  man  the  world 
seemed  contemptuously  shut  out — and  if  this  most  impassible  form 
and  face  indicated  character  or  opinion,  one  would  have  thought, 
at  the  first  glance,  this  is  surely  the  being  who  has  said  :  '  speech 
rvas  given  to  man,  to  conceal  his  thoughts.7  It  seemed  as  if  the  in- 
timacy of  love,  the  confidence  of  friendship,  the  community  of 
counsel,  could  never  draw  the  mind  to  that  countenance,  which 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes,  versatility,  changes,  and  contrasts  ia 
the  life  of  its  owner,  had  never  been. 

4  A  book,  in  which  men  read  strange  things.' 

It  was  indeed  a  book,  written  in  a  dead  language. 

"  On  the  two  occasions  that  I  was  present  at  the  court  play,  the 
company  of  the  comic  opera  performed,  on  one  night,  the  drama 
of  Lajeie  da  village wisin,  and  a  'piece  de  circonstance,'  where 
the  King  and  the  royal  family  were  eulogized,  till  even  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  The  King  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
praises;  the  ambassadors  yawned  without  instructions;  the  dutch- 
esses  winked  their  pretty  eyes,  until  they  could  no  longer  contem-e 
plate  their  own  greatness ;  and  a  gentle  doze  occasionally  seized 
the  senses  of  all  the  French  marchionesses,  and  English  peeresses 
that  surrounded  me ;  while  the  beaux  in  the  pit  no  longer  ogled 
the  '  sleeping  beauties'  in  the  boxes.  Never  did  *  Nature's  sxveet 
restorer  his  ready  visit  pay,  id lerejor tune  smiles,'  with  a  more  im- 
portunate influence.  The  performance  lasted  many  hours;  and, 
as  it  is  against  the  etiquette  of  the  court  to  applaud  when  the  King 
is  present,  the  opera,  ballet,  and  piece  de  circonstance,  all  passed 
on  in  melancholy  silence:  an  encore  would  have  looked  like  treason, 
and  a  laugh  been  leze  mojestL 

"  On  the  other  night,  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Franeais  gave 
the  Adelaide  de  Gucsclin,  of  Voltaire  ;  a  strange  selection,  consi- 
dering that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  English  ambassador,  and 
half  the  house  of  Lords  were  present. 

"  Je  prevois  que  bientot  cette  guerre  fatale, 

Ces  troubles  intestines  de  la  maison  royale, 

Ces  tristes  factions  cederont  au  danger, 

D'abandonner  la  France  au  fils  de  l'etranger. 

Je  vois  que  I'  Anglais  la  race  est  pen  cherie, 

Que  leur  joug  est  ptsirnt.'  qu'on  n'aimc pas  leur patrie' 
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'  N'acceptera,  pour  maitre 

L'allie  des  Anglais,  quelque  grand  qu'il  puisse  etre. 


*  Je  ne  veux  que  1' Anglais  en  ces  lieux, 
Protecleur  insolent,  commande  sous  mes  yeux. 
Les  Anglais  avec  rnoi  pourraient  mal  s'accorder, 
Jusqu'au  dernier  moment,  je  veux  seul  commander.7 


"  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  play  selected  for  representation 
for  the  court,  and  at  which  so  many  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo 
were  present,  but  whose  'joug'  it  is  most  certain  had  become 
rather  *  pesant '  to  those,ybr  whom,  as  well  as  those,  against  whom, 
they  had  fought."     Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  sleepy  scene,  which  a  court  play 
seems  to  present  our  reader  with,  he  will  be  amused  to  read 
the  description  which  Lady  Morgan  gives  us  of  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  a  new  piece,  which  she  was  present  at.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  play  was  Charlemagne,  and  as  it  was  composed 
during  the  reign,  and  by  one  of  the  admirers  of  the  ex-emperor, 
the  interest  which  it  appears  to  have  excited  was  of  course  ex- 
treme. 

"  I  had  so  long  and  so  often  heard  of  the  interest  excited  in  Paris, 
by  the  firit  representation  of  a  new  tragedy,  that  I  considered  it  a 
piece  of  unusual  good  fortune,  that  Monsieur  Le  Mercier  brought 
out  his  long  expected  Charlemagne,  during  my  residence  in  that 
capital.  Notwithstanding  the  political  agitations  of  the  day, 
Charlemagne  had  become  an  object  of  the  most  intense  and  uni- 
versal interest ;  it  was  even  discussed  in  the  salons,  as  being  a  sort 
of  pierre  de  louche  of  political  6entiment;  and  its  failure  or  success 
was  a  point  of  solicitude,  beyond  the  mere  triumph  or  fall  of  an 
ordinary  tragedy. 

"  Its  author,  Le  Mercier,  had  already  almost  become  an  historical 

character; — the  brilliant  success  of  his  tragedy  of  Agamemnon his 

filling  so  ably  the  professor's  chair  at  the  Athenee,  as  successor  to 
La  Harpe  ;  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  revolution,  but  above  all, 
his  relations  with  the  late  Emperor  of  France,  under  whose  eye 
Charlemagne  was  written,  together  with  the  well  known  bold  and 
independent  principles  of  the  author,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his 
genius  and  character,  combined  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  first 
representation  of  Charlemagne,  which  perhaps  had  not  been  felt  in 
Paris,  since  the  Irene  of  Voltaire. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  representation,  although  I  took  possession  of 
my  box  at  half  after  six  o'clock,  I  found  the  house  already  over- 
flowing. Even  the  orchestra  was  full;  and  the  murmurs,  the 
commotions,  gradually  swelling  into  tumult,  like  the  sullen  rising 
of  a  storm,  the  agitation  of  the  many-waving  heads,  the  impatience 
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and  energy  of  the  strongly  marked  countenances,  gave  me  an  im- 
pression of  the   vivacity  of  a  French  multitude,  wound  up  to  its 
Utmost  capability  of  emotion,  almost  frightful.     Long  before  the 
play  began,  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  drawing-up  of  the  different 
political  parties,  as  if  the  "  coin  clu  Roi,"  and  "  coin  de  la  Reine'' 
were  still  in  being  — powdered  heads,  coeffure  aile- de-pigeon,   and 
stars  and  crosses,  were  not  only  the  insignia  of  one  party  ;  nor  the 
rough  black  crops,  and  black  silk  handkerchiefs  of  the  other;  for 
all  external  distinction  was  rather  avoided,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
the    gentleman    who    accompanied  me  to  the  theatre,    and   wh» 
knew  all  parties,  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  different  factions,  as 
they  ranged  themselves  in  the  parterre,  or  appeared  in  their  loges. 
The  play  at  length  began,  and  the  emotion,   far  from  having 
subsided,  was  now  so  intense,   that  the  first  scene  was  very  imper- 
fectly  heard,  and  was  loudly  encored  by  one  party,  and  hissed  by 
another,  without  being  listened  to  by  either.     It  was  repeated,  and 
several  sentences  spiritedly  uttered  by  La  Fond,  as   Charlemagne, 
were  called  for  over  again,  with  the  usual  "  bis,  fas,  bis  ''     Buona- 
parte had  been  so  often   likened   to  Charlemagne,  that  the  two 
Emperors  were  confounded  on  the  scene,  and  the  pours  and  the 
centres  distributed  their  hisses  and  applauses,  as  their  party  feelings 
directed.     The  plot  of  the  peace  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Charlemagne,  by  the  brother  and  friends  of  his  beautiful  mistress 
Regine,  the  mother  of  his  son  Hugues,  whom  he  had  promised  to 
marry,  but  whom  he  is  about  to  abandon  for  a  political  alliance 
vf'iih  Irene,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople.     The  mere  plot  was, 
however,  of  little  moment ;  the-  sentiments  incidentally  uttered  by 
the  characters,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  situations,   were  every 
thing.     Occasional  glimpses  of  the  Empress  Josephine  were  caught, 
in    the    character   of  the  devoted,  but  abandoned  Regine.     The 
imperial  Irene,   was  not  without  her  type.     The  traitor  Astrate, 
conspiring   against  the  man  who  had  raised  him,  had  too  many 
parallels  in  France ;  the  situation  of  the  Hugues  was  not  without 
its  original,  and  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  were  every  where  the 
same. 

*■"  A  number  of  sentiments  for  and  against  military  despotism,  the 
interference  of  meddling  priests,  the  influence  of  bigotry,  the 
effects  of  conspiracy,  and  characters  of  conspirators,  all  drew  forth 
the  various  and  contending  passions  of  the  audience,  and  produced 
an  endless  uproar  and  contest;  while  every  word  was  so  guarded, 
and  every  personality  so  delicately  avoided,  that  even  the  minister 
of  the  police  could  not  have  passed  a  censure  on  the  piece  ;  and  ia 
this  management  the  tact  and  talent  of  the  author  chiefly  lay.. 
At  the  lines, 

"< Ces  furieux 

Vouloient  vous  arracher  la  couronne,  et  leg  yeux :  ' 

"and 

"  '  II  tient  le  juste  en  paix,  le  mechaut  en  effroi, 
On  diroit  a  ces  traits,  que  vous  peignez  le  Rot  / 
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the  emotion  of  the  royalist  party  expressed  itself  almost  in  shouts. 
But  when  Charlemagne  recounts  the  benefits  of  his  long  and  able 
administration,  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  the  glory  with 
which  he  had  covered  his  empire,  his  devotion  to  the  nation,  and/ 
above  all,  when  he  pfopheties  the  place  he  is  to  hold  with  posterity 
in  the  history  of  his  own  times,  when  all  cotemporary  prejudice 
shall  be  laid  at  rest;  the  emotion  of  the  majority  of  the  audience 
became  so  great,  the  cries  of  "  bis,  bis,"  so  violently  reiterated, 
the  uproar  so  wild,  so  insupportable,  that  I  think  a  more  terrible 
image  of  popular  commotion  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  I  saw 
them  in  the  pit,  springing  several  inches  high,  frantic — wild! 
these  people,  with  all  their  prompt  sensibility  and  strong  passions 
thus  readily  rising  to  the  surface,  muse  make  the  most  formidable 
multitude,  when  congregated  for  violent  purposes,  in  the  world. 

"  In  all  this  wild  contention,  however,  not  the  slightest  personal 
offence  was  given  ;  no  riot,  no  brutality,  no  rude  language ;  and 
one  party  hissed  and  the  other  clapped,  and  all  stamped,  jumped, 
grimaced,  and  shouted,  in  the  most  perfect  abstraction  of  prin- 
ciples ; — not  as  enemies,  but  as  partisans; — not  as  men  hating  each 
other,  but  as  enthusiasts,  in  different  causes.  While  faction,  how- 
ever, was  deciding  the  merits  of  a  political  tragedy,  criticism, 
never  slumbering,  in  a  French  pit,  frequently  united  "both  parties 
in  her  decisions.  At  the  tautological  expressions  "  La  passion,  qui 
mamme/'  and  u"meurtre  irreparable?'  all  parties  joined  in  shouts 
of  laughter; — an  unfortunate  "  nan"  misplaced,  nearly  damned 
the  piece  in  the  third  act.  But  an  eternal  dialogue  between  two  con- 
spirators, who  illustrated  the  maxim  that  "  Part  d'ennuyer  est  I' art 
de  tout  dire,'' — and  above  all,  a  long  prosing  monologue  of  a  sen- 
timental murderer,  had  such  an  effect  on  the  audience,  that  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  from  every  part  of  the  house  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  those  fearful  sounds  to  the  ear  of  author  and  actor, — 
"  a  bus  !  a  bus!'' — "  a  hi porte  !  a  la  parte  !*" 

"  The  friends  of  the  author,  who  were  numerous,  opposed  this 
fatal  decision  with  such  force,  that  the  fifth  act  was  permitted  to  go 
on.  But  the  tumults  of  party,  criticism,  and  friendship,  were  now 
so  great,  that  not  a  word  that  was  uttered  on  the  stage  could  be 
heard,  even  in  the  stage  box.  La  Fond,  as  Charlemagne,  which 
he  performed  hitherto  with  infinite  spirit,  and  with  a  brilliant 
rapidity  of  declamation,  that  took  from  the  insupportable  length  of 
the  speeches  was  now  wholly  confounded  ; — a  deadly  paleness  co- 
vered his  face,  and  he  stopt  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  his  speech. 
Mademoiselle  George,  as  livgine,  retaining  more  presence  of  mind, 
seemed  either  to  support  him  by  some  word,  whispered  in  his  ear, 
or  to  give  him  his  cue,— but  it  was  in  vain ;  the",  bis,  and  the 
•'  &  bas,"  wholly  overpowered  him.     He  advanced  in  great  agitation 

"  *  A  bas  la  toile,"  down  with  the  curtain, — and  "  a  la  porte.' 
commanding  the  exit  of  the  actor,  are  generally  decisive  of  the  fate 
•f  the  condemned  piece. 
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to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  whole  house  was  now  standing  up; 
he  declared  that  "  il  avail  perdu  la  tete," — that  not  only  his  head 
but  his  memoiy  was  gone.  The  prompter  presented  him  the  book, 
and  he  looked  over  his  part;  while  Mademoiselle  George  recom- 
menced her  own  speech,  and  the  piece,  amidst  hisses  and 
applauses,  was  thus  suffered  to  proceed,  and  to  be  finished.  Of 
course  it  holds  its  place  ;  for  the  curtain  not  being  dropped  during 
the  performance  it  was  saved  from  failure,  if  not  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  was  given  several  nights  afterwards,  with  various  cor- 
rections and  omissions. 

"  The  uproar  did  not  finish  with  the  traced}' ;  but  I  had  suffered 
so  much  from  fear,  agitation,  heat,  and  noise,  that  the  moment  the 
curtain  dropt  I  left  the  box,  and  accompanied  my  party  to  the 
foyer,  to  take  some  refreshments,  while  the  hurricane  of  the  house 
still  assailed  our  ears.  We  had  all  felt  infinite  sympathy  for  the 
author,  whose  head  we  had  from  time  to  time  seen  in  an  opposite 
box  ;  and  some  of  my  party,  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  felt 
great  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  Charlemagne,  were  going  to  seek 
him,  to  cheer,  rather  than  console  him,  when  M.  Le  Mercier  ap- 
peared himself,  walking  up  and  down  the  foyer,  with  the  beautiful 
Madame  de  B  *  *  *  *de,  talking  with  great  earnestness  and 
gaiety  ;  and,  at  every  fresh  burst  of  uproar  that  reached  him  from 
the  theatre,  stopping  to  indulge  in  violent  fits  of  laughter,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  his  fair  companion.  Observing  the  author  thus 
gay  and  composed,  and  finding  the  noise  gradually  subsiding,  we 
finished  our  ice  andcapillaire,  and  returned  to  our  box,  contrary  to 
our  first  intention,  to  see  the  oldest  French  play  extant,  as  we  had 
just  seen  the  newest;  for  «  L'Avocat  Patelin"  was  the  petite 
piece,*  given  after  the  first  awful  representation  of  Charlemagne. — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  reigning  Pope  is  too  curious 
not  to  be  extracted  ,•  the  authoress  was  upon  a  visit  to  Gregoire, 
the  ex-bishop  of  Blois,  and  it  is  upon  his  authority  that  the 
story  is  given. 

"  The  bishop  of  Blois,  however,  as  he  himself  assured  me,  was 
not  the  only  catholic  prelate  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, and  dravyn  his  arguments  in  its  favor  from  the  same  sourc* 
where  he  had  sought  them.  '  Here,'  he  said,  one  morning,  taking 
a  pamphlet  from  the  drawee  of  his  writing-desk,  '  here  is  a  singular 
and  interesting  sermon,  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  as  intimately 
united  with  christian  faith  ;  composed  by  citizen  Cardinal  Chiara- 


"  *  L'Avocat  Patelin''''  given  on  our  stage,  under  the  title  of  the 

«  Village  Lawyer,"  was  played  in  France  tor  half  a  century,  before 

it  was  written  dowfr;  and  it  varied  according  to  the  talent  and 

and  humour   of  the  actors About  a  hundred  years  back,  it  was 

committed  to  paper,  and  arranged  in  its  present  form  for  the  stage. 

The  English  farce  is  a  mo?t  literal  translation." 

nionti, 
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monti,  bishop  of  Imola;  and  addressed  to  the  people  of  his  diocese, 
in  the  Cisalpine  government,  in  the  year  1797.  Speaking,  how- 
ever of  the  union  of  Christianity  and  civil  liberty,  I  allow  that  he 
goes  beyond  the  line  of  mere  constitutional  principles,  when  he  ob- 
serves— '  oui,  vies  chers  freres,  soijex  tous  Chretiens,  et  vous  serez 
d'excellens  dcmocratcs.'  It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  sim- 
plicity and  gravity,  with  which  this  was  uttered ;  and  I  observed, 
'  your  citizen  Cardinal  has,  I  suppose,  long  since  paid  the  forfeit 
of  this  imprudent  profession  of  faith.' — '  No,'  replied  the  bishop 
gravely,  '  the  sentiments  of  Christian  faith,  and  paternal  tender- 
ness, which  breathe  through  the  whole  of  this  excellent  homily, 
(some  exaggeration  in  terms  and  principles  which  belonged  inevit- 
ably to  that  day  of  exaltation  excepted,)  have  been  carried  by  the 
excellent  bishop  of  Imola,  from  his  see  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  present  successor  of  St. 
Peter  is  worthy  of  the  high  place  he  fills.  The  citizen  Cardinal 
Chiaramonti  is  now  the  venerable  Pope  Pius  VII. 

"  This  most  curious  homily  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  has  for 
its  title-page : — 

"  '  Homelie  du  citoijcn  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  Eveque  D,Imola, 
actucllement  Souverain  Pontife,  Pie  VII  ;  adressee  au  peuple  de  son 
Diocese,  dans  la  Republique  Cisalpine,  le  jour  de  la  naissance  de 
Jesus  Christ,  Van  1797. — Imola,  de  IHmprimerie  de  la  nation,  an  6 
de  la  liberie. — Re-imprimee  a  Come,  chez  Charles  Antoine  Ostindli, 
an  8.     Et  a  Paris,  chez  Adrian  Ergon,  Imprimeur,  18H.' 

"  The  following  passages  are  fair  specimens  of  the  style,  in 
which  this  sermon  is  composed  : 

"  '  Je  ne  vous  parlerai,  ni  de  Sparte,  ni  d'Athcnes.  Je  garde- 
rai  le  silence  sur  la  fameuse  legislation  de  Lycurgue  et  de  Solon — 
et  meme  sur  cette  Carthage,  la  rivale  de  Rome.  Nos  reflexions 
et  nos  souvenirs  se  reportent  plus  convenablement  sur  l'antique  re- 
publique  Romaine.  Considi'rez,  mes  freres,  les  illustres  citoyens, 
dont  elle  s'honora,  et  les  moyens  par  lesquels  ils  s'assurerent  des 
droits  a  l'admiration.  Rappellerai-je  le  courage  de  Mutius  Sce- 
vola  ?  deCurtius?  des  deux  Scipions?  de  Torquatus?  de  Camille  ? 
et  de  tant  d'autres,  qui  fleurirent  a  ces  epoques  memorables  ? 
Leurs  eloges,  traces  par  une  foule  d'ecrivains  sent  encore  l'instruc- 
tion  de  la  posterite.  Caton  d'Utique,  dont  on  a  dit,  que  la  gloire 
le  poursuivoit,  d  autant  plus  qu'il  s'obstinoit  a  la  fuir ;  Caton  vous 
apprendra  comment  Rome  etendit  sa  renommee,  et  recula  les  li- 
mites  de  sa  republique,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  '  Que  la  Religion  Catholique  soit  l'objet  le  plus  cher  de  votre 
coeur,  de  votre  piete,  de  toutes  vos  affections  Ne  croyez  par 
qu'elle  choque  la  forme  du  gouvernement  demoeratique.  En  y 
vivant  unis  a  votre  divin  Sauveur,  vouspourrez  concevoir  une  juste 
esperance  de  votre  salut  cternel ;  vous  pourrez,  en  operant  votr« 
bonheur  temporel  et  celui  de  vos  freres,  operer  la  gloire  de  la  re- 
publique et  des  autorites  qui  la  regissent.'  "      Vol.  ii.  P.  335 

But 
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But  it  time  to  bring  our  extracts  to  a  close  ;  indeed,  the  length 
to  which  they  have  already  extended,  will,  we  fear,  oblige  us  >o 
abridge  very  considerably  some  remarks  which  we  had  intended 
to  offer  respecting  the  moral  and  political  tendency  of  the  work  ; 
in  which  points  of  view,   we  hardly  remember  to  have  me.  with 
a  much  more  objectionable  performance   This  is  a  charge  which 
it  is  difh<  ult  tc  illustrate  fully,  bv  citing  particular  passages;  for 
it  is  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  book   is  conceived  that   we 
complam   of,  much  more  than   of   any    single   sentiment.     Our 
authoress  seems  to  have   a   respect    for   nothing,    except  just 
what  people  of  sober  minds  and  moral  principles  condemn  ;  all 
her  sympathies — and  Lady  Morgan  (like  all   ladies   ol  her  way 
of  dunking)  is  one  of  these  who  at  times  cannot  contain  herself 
for  sympathy  in  favour  of  what  ordinary  people  bok  upon  with  in- 
dignation  and  disgust.     The  cause   of  Bonaparte,  and   ot  the 
Jacobin  party  attached  to  him,  she   describes  as  "  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  fieedom;"  Marshal  Ney,  because  he  was  a  bailor  to  his 
king,  fell   a  victim  to  the  cowardly  revenge  of  Louis  XM1L  ; 
while  the  gallant  D'Enghein,  who  was  put  to  death,  not  for  any 
acts  w  hich  he  had  actually  committed,  but  for  those  w  Inch  he  might 
have  acquired  power  to  commit,  was  sacrificed  to  a  polity  which 
might  or  might  not  be  necessary  ;  for  Lady  Morgan  is  not  able  to 
(determine.     In  perfect  conformity  with  such  a  way  of  thinking 
upon  subjects  of  political  right  and  wrong,  we  find  our  author  ss 
speaking  of  the  adulterous  mistresses  of  Voltaire  and  Rouleau, 
— women,  who  are  only  known  to  the  world  for  having  violated 
their  duties — not  merely  without  censure,  but  absolutely  with 
enthusiasm  ;  designating  their  errors  merely  as  a  Veriu  demoins; 
at  the  same   time,  if  the  course  of  her   narrative  leads  her  to 
mention  the  names  of  Madame   de  Maintenon.  or  the  Duchess 
D'Angoultme,  or  any  others   of  the  sex  that  happen  to  be  ce- 
lebrated for  their  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  always  with  a  sneer  of 
contempt;  as  if  (what  we  are  unwilling  to  suppose)  Lady  Mor- 
gan  regarded  purity  in  the  sex  as  a    Vertu  de   trv$.     It  is  the 
s;nne  with  respect  to  religion  ;  neither  its  rites  nor  its  ministers 
are  even  mentioned  by  her,  except  with  ridicule;  indeed  we  know 
not  that  any  pa-sage  in  the  whole  work  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  perverse  taste  of  our  authoress,  than  the  following,  in  which 
we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire,  the  want  of  feeling  which 
she  displays,  jn  deriding  so  beautiful  an  instance  of  the  simple 
piety  of  the  peasantry  ol  the  south  ;  or  the  confidence  with  which 
she  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense  and  authenticated 
facts,    that    the    same    peasantry,    who  retained    so    exalted  a 
sense  of  religion,    nevertheless  held  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  taught  it  in  abhorrence. 

Cl  Amidst 
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"  Amidst  all  the  absurdities,  however,  which  during  the  revo- 
lution attended  the  temporary  abolition  of  Catholicism,  it  is  most 
certain  that  it  then  received  a  shock,  which  in  France  can  never, 
and  will  never  be  repaired.  Among  the  peasant  class,  this  shock 
has  been  more  or  less  resisted,  according  to  the  force  on  which 
it  had  to  act.  In  the  toest  it  was  remotely  felt.  In  la  Vendee, 
where  the  three  thousand  nuns  and  priests,  in  their  pontificals,  had 
been  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  raising  the  crucifix  with 
the  bayonet,  and  lighting  the  torch  of  civil  contention,  at  the  lamp 
of  faith,  Catholicism  still  finds  her  altars  unimpaired.  In  many 
parts  of  the  south  a  simple,  and  primitive  people,  who  have  always 
substituted  habits  for  principles,  and  presented  a  rich  soil  to 
fanaticism  in  the  ardor  of  temperament,  still  cling  to  the  religion, 
and  superstition  of  their  fathers.  After  the  abolition  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  when  in  these  provinces  there  were  no  ministers  to  of- 
ficiate, the  peasantry  were  seen  assembling  in  the  dilapidated 
churches,  and  chaunted  the  office,  and  celebrated  the  mass,  with 
as  much  faith  and  unction,  as  if  they  had  been  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, or  looked  to  being  rewarded  with  the  produce  of  the  dime. 
It  is  however  a  singular  fact,  universally  known,  that  while  they 
thus  devoutedly  clung  to  the  cross,  they  professed  abhorrence  to 
its  ministers,  and  dreaded  the  return  of  the  cures,  or  vicars,  who 
long  before  the  revolution  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  their  respect, 
by  the  undisguised  profligacy  of  their  lives,  and  had  rendered 
themselves  eminently  obnoxious  by  their  increasing  exactions, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  dime."     Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  Lady  Morgan ;  and  unless 
she  has  the  good  sense  to  correct  her  errors  and  adopt  better 
principles,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  take  leave  of  her  tor  ever> 
We  have  spoken  of  her  faults  with  severity  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  intentional  harshness ;  and  we  think  we  have  done 
justice  to  what  merit  she  possesses.  Our  authoress  will  pro- 
bably think  differently  from  us  in  this  respect;  but  that  cannot 
be  helped ;  we  sincerely  wish  we  differed  from  Lady  Morgan, 
or,  more  properly,  that  Lady  Morgan  differed  from  us  in  opi- 
nion upon  uo  other  subjects. 


Art.  V.  A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grand- Children , 
Matthezv,  Gabriel,  Anne,  Man/,  and  Frances  Hale.  By  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
II.  Note  first  published.  12mo.  184  pp.  4&  W.  Tay- 
lor and  Hessey.     1816. 

XHIS    little   work    conies  ushered  into  the  world  under  the 
auspices  of  a  name  venerable  in  our  courts  of  judicature  almost 

btyojid 
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beyond  any  other';  and  if  it  be  really  the  production  of  the  great 
and  good  man  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  such  a  circumstance  alone, 
independently  of  any  consideration  as  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  would 
doubtless  be  sufficient  to  confer  upon  it  a  degree  of  interest, 
which,  in  a  merely  historical  point  of  view,  would  not  be  incon- 
siderable. We  confess,  however,  that  after  a  sufficiently  atten- 
tive perusal  of  it,  and  judging  from  internal  evidence  alone,  we 
cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  In 
saying  this,  we  are  very  far  from  intending  to  prefer  any  charge 
of  intentional  imposition  against  the  publishers  of  it ;  that  they 
believe  the  little  volume  before  us  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  it  would  be  uncaudid  to  doubt ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  call  upon  us  to  vindicate  our 
scepticism,  than  upon  them  to  justify  their  credulity.  For  we  ad- 
mit that  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  little  book  of  advice  is  such  as  would,  generally  speaking,  be 
deemed  sufficiently  satisfactory.  Though  why  the  volume  should  be 
put  forth  into  the  world  without  either  preface  or  advertisement, 
or  the  slightest  notice  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
MS.  has  been  preserved,  is  what  we  are  not  able  to  explain. 
The  facts  we  take  to  be  nearly  as  follows.  Bishop  Burnett,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  state; 
that  such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  from  the  pen  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  was  in  existence,  and  mentions,  we  think,  that  the 
MS.  was  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  in- 
deed, we  believe,  a  manuscript  answering  to  his  description  is 
still  to  be  found.  From  this  manuscript  it  may  be  presumed 
(though  we  have  not  been  at  the  pains  of  making  any  particular 
enquiry)  that  the  work  which  we  are  now  noticing,  is  printed. 
If  it  be  so,  we  think  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so,  it  would  surely  have  been  proper  to  inform  the 
public  from  what  sources  the  MS.  was  derived,  and  not  ex- 
pect them  to  take  its  genuineness  for  granted  upon  the  mere  au- 
thority of  a  title-page. 

As  the  publishers,  however,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
gi.e  any  history  of  the  external  evidence  in  proof  of  the  authenti- 
city of  this  little  work,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
farther  examining  it ;  but  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which 
our  suspicious  of  it  are  founded,  and  these  are  altogether  drawn 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself;  our  readers  will 
easily  be  able,  from  a  consideration  of  our  objections,  to  form  an 
opinion  for  themselves.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  general  lone  and  character  of  the  performance;  to  say  that 
we  think  it  less  remarkable  in  respect  to  ability,  than  what  we 
should  have  expected  in  a  production  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  is  saying  little ;  this  would  be  at  best  a  mere 

matter 
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matter  of  opinion  on  our  part,  and  even,  if  correct,  vet  it  is 
plainly  possible  for  a  person  to  have  very  eminent  talents  as  a 
judge,  and  yet  be  a  very  indifferent  writer.  Neither  do  we 
found  our  suspicions  upon  the  total  absence  which  the  letter  dis- 
plays, of  all  those  little  probable  allusions  and  traits  of  character, 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  authentic  ;  but  rather  upon  the  direct  improbabi- 
lities and  even  anachronisms,  which  we  fancy  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  it. 

The  Judge  tells  us  that  his  age  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing 
was  sixty-four;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  these  grandchil- 
dren of  his,  must  have  been  very  nearly  in  their  infancy  at  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  addressed  to  them  5  and  indeed  31)  it  i* 
directly  slated  at  one  part  of  the  letter. 

u  Therefore,  as  to  the  employment  about  which  I  now  write 
(for  as  to  other  matters  I  have  written  before)  until  you  come  to 
eight  years  old,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be  good  English 
scholars,  to  read  perfect!}'  and  distinctly  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  English  book,  and  to  carry  yourselves  respectfully  and 
dutifully  to  those  that  are  set  over  you. 

"  2.  About  eight  years  old  you  are  to  be  put  or  sent  to  a  grammar 
school,  where  I  expect  you  should  make  a  good  progress  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  oratory  and  poetry;  but  above  all  to  be  good 
proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  you  may  be  able  to  read,  un- 
derstand and  construe  any  Latin  author,  and  to  make  true  and 
handsome  Latin. 

Now  how  does  this  agree  with  what  he  had  formerly  said  m 
his  introductory  chapter,  when  he  tells  his  grand-children, 

"  That  when,  by  the  death  of  your  father  and  mother,  you 
were  left  unto  the  wide  world  wholly  destitute,  I  took  you  in,  have 
borne  with  your  infirmities  and  troubles  of  your  childhood,  have 
maintained  you  creditably,  have  been  studiously  careful  of  your 
health,  have  -provided  convenient  portions  and  subsistence  for  you 
all,  have  given  you  a  becoming  education,  and  would  be  glad  to  have- 
you  do  as  well  as  your  hearts  desire."     P.  6. 

Surely  this  is  rather  a  strange  way  of  speaking  to  children  who 
are  not  yet  eight  years  old.  But  improbabilities  of  this  particu- 
lar description  are,  in  (act,  so  very  frequent  in  the  letter,  that 
if  we  believe  it  to  be  really  genuine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Chief  Justice  was  desirous  of  amusing  himself  by 
writing  a  letter  of  good  advice,  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons 
in  general,  and  that  addressing  it  to  his  grand-children  was  an 
after-thought.  But  even  this  solution  will  hardly  apply  to  some 
parts  of  the  volume  ;  as  for  instance,  to  the  4th  chapter,  in 
which  the  Judge  points  at  length,  the  characters  of  each  of  his 
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grand-children  by  name,  and  warns  them  of  the  dangers  mcSdeM 
to  their  respective  constitutions.  To  take  an  example:  who 
would  suppose  that  the  following  was  a  description  ol  "  the  con- 
stitution and  complexion"  of  a  little  girl,  possibly  of  three  years 
old  ;  for  some  of  his  characters  must  have  belonged  to  children 
©f  that  age ;  and  they  are  all  drawn  precisely  in  the  same  style, 
and  without  any  discriminating  circumstances  which  would  lead) 
us  to  distinguish  which  description  belonged  to  the  eldest  and 
which  to  the  youngest  among  them. 

"  My  grandchild  Ann  Hale  is  of  a  sanguine  but  melancholy 
complexion,  and  the  latter  of  the  two  most  prevalent :  she  hath  a 
ready  wit,  great  observation,  strong  memory,  and  good  disposi- 
tion, and  therefore  is  capable  of  excellent  impressions  of  goodness,, 
piety,  and  virtue;  but  she  hath  a  soft  nature,  apt  to.  take  things 
amiss  or  unkindly  without  any  just  cause  ;  subject  to  melancholy 
and  black  thoughts,  and  I  doubt  easily  inclinable  to  fall  in  love, 
and  will  be  soon  won  upon  (in  relation  to  marriage)  by  flattery 
and  fair  pretences ;  she  must  not  read  melancholy  books,  or  hear 
sad  or  tragical  tales  or  stories ;  she  must  not  see  plays,  read  co- 
medies, or  love  books  or  romances,  nor  hear  nor  learn  ballads  or 
idle  songs,  especially  such  as  are  wanton  or  concerning  love- 
matters,  for  they  will  make  too  deep  an  impression  upon  her  mind. 
The  books  that  are  fit  for  her  learning  and  reading,  are  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  singing  psalms,  plain,  practical  divinity,  to  teach 
people  how  to  live  well,  also  books  of  housewifery,  and  such  like. 

"  But  controverted  points  in  divinity,  especially  touching  pre- 
destination and  the  like,  as  also  divinty  books  full  of  terror,  and 
touching  reprobation  and  damnation,  are  subjects  not  fit  for  her 
reading;  and  generally  such  books  upon  soft  minds  do  oftentimes 
much  harm,  or  make  desperate  or  dangerous  impressions,  or  at 
best  breed  great  disturbances  in  peoples'  minds,  and  that  I  may 
say  it  once  for  all,  the  same  books  that  I  inhibit  or  forbid  to  her,  I 
forbid  also  to  the  rest  of  my  grandchildren. "     P.  30. 

Again,  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  "  young  gentlewomen'*  spent  the  day 
in  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  there  are  not  several  circumstances 
mentioned,  which  are  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  style  of 
manners  which  then  prevailed;  it  would  be  needless  to  enter 
into  a  disquisition  upon  this  subject,  but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  mere  mention  of  Hyde  Park,  as  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, is  sufficient  to  discredit  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  We 
very  strongly  doubt  whether  Hyde  Park  existed  as  a  Park,  at 
-.he  time  when  the  work  before  us  professes  to  have  been  written, 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  the  land 
which  composes  it  came  into  possession  of  Hyde,  the  first  Earl 
of  CI  .Tendon,  from  whom  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name ;  at  all  events,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  was 
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riot  till  many  years  after  the  period  which  we  are  now  upon,  that 
it  became,  or  could  become,  frequented  by  "  young  gentle- 
women," for  the  purposes  which  the  author,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  of  this  little  book,  appears  to  suppose. 

"  And  now  the  world  is  altered :  young  gentlewomen  learn  t» 
be  bold,  talk  lond  and  more  than  comes  to  their  share,  think  it  dis- 
paragement for  them  to  know  what  belongs  to  good  housewifery, 
or  to  practise  it ;  make  it  their  business  to  paint  or  patch  their  faces, 
to  curl  their  locks,  and  to  find  out  the  newest  and  costliest  fashions. 
If  they  rise  in  the  morning  before  ten  of  the  clock,  the  morning 
is  spent  between  the  comb  and  the  glass,  and  the  box  of  patches,; 
though  they  know  not  how  to  make  provision  for  it  themselves, 
they  must  have  choice  diet  provided  for  them,  and  when  they  are 
ready,  the  next  business  is  to  come  down,  and  sit  in  a  rubbed  par- 
lour till  dinner  come  in ;  and,  after  dinner,  either  to  cards  or  to 
the  Exchange,  or  t3  tiie  play,  or  to  Hyde  Park,  or  to  an  imper- 
tinent visit ;  and  after  supper,  either  to  a  ball  or  to  cards  ;  and  at 
this  rate  they  spend  their  time,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other ;  and  at  the  same  rate  they  spend  their  parent's  or  husband's 
money  or  estates  in  costly  clothes,  new  fashions,  chargeable  enter- 
tainments :  their  home  is  their  prison,  and  they  are  never  at  rest  in 
it,  unless  they  have  gallants  and  splendid  company  to  entertain.'' 

r.  no 

It  will  however  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  MS.  from  which    the  volume  before  us,  was 
printed,  is  of  no  real  importance ;  provided  the  advice  which  it  con- 
tains be  salutary  and  profitable,  what  matters  it  to  the  present  gene- 
ration from  whom  it  comes  ?     i  his  is  to  a  certain  degree  true  ;  but 
less  so  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.     The  greater  number  of 
the  questions  that  naturally  come  under  consideration  in  a  book 
of  advice  to  young  persons  respecting  their  conduct  in  life,  cart- 
not  be  determined  by  the  mere  weight  of  argument ;  what  pro- 
fession they  should  choose,  whom  they  should  select  as  wives, 
how  they  should  dress,  what  number  of  hours  they  should  sleep, 
in   what   way  till   up    their   leisure   hours   to  most   advantage. 
These  and  innumerable  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  are  in 
fact,  to  a  very  great  degree,  mere  questions  of  opinion  or  expe- 
rience ;  respecting  which  we  might  feel  disposed  to  listen  with 
deference  to   the  authority   of  a  man  like  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
while  we  might  possibly  care  but  little  for  that  of  a  person  who 
had  inertly  assumed  his  name.     Take  for  example  the  following 
passage,  in  which  is  laid  down  what  the  author  supposes  to  be 
the  best  system   of  academical  education  ;  if  we  suppose  it  to 
record  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  excellent  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  ascribed,  the  advice  thus  implicitly  given,  whatever  be 
its  intrinsic  merit,  is  historically  interesting ;  but  considered  as 
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the  opinion  of  an  unknown  person,  it  possesses,  in  our  estima- 
tion, no  sort  of  value  whatever. 

"  After  that  age  (sixteen)  I  shall  either  remove  you  to  some 
university,  or  to  some  tutor  that  may  instruct  you  in  university 
learning,  thus  to  be  educated  till  j^ou  are  about  twenty  years  old  ; 
and  herein  I  shall  alter  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,  upon 
great  reason  and  observation. 

'•  I  therefore  will  have  you  employed  from  si \ teen  to  seventeen 
in  reading  some  Latin  authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue;  hut 
principally  and  chiefly  in  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and  geodesy 
or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  superhces  and  solids,  for  this 
will  habituate  and  enlarge-  jour  understanding,  and  will  furnish 
you  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  delightful  and  useful  all 
the  days  of  your  life  ;  and  will  give  you  a  pleasant  and  innocent 
diversion  and  entertainment  when  you  are  weary  and  tired  with 
any  other  business. 

"  From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may 
principally  intend  logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  university ;  but.  after  you 
have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  philosophical  tracts  that 
ma)' give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences,  I  shall 
advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  for  there  is  more 
sound  learning  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  those  sciences-, 
than  in  a  cart  load  of  modern  authors  ;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the 
pains  to  understand  him  themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their 
scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  insomuch  that  there  are  few  that  haver 
read  his  books. 

"  And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  hfe 
eight  books  of  physics,  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Generatione 
Animalium,  his  books  de  Incestu  Animalium,  de  Anima,  de  Me- 
teoriis,  de  Somno  et  Vigilia,  de  Morte,  de  Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and 
his  Mechanics, -if  you  join  thereunto  Archimedes's. 

"  These  are  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excellently  handled  by 
him,  and  have  more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than 
other  notional  speculations  in  logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by 
others  ;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  speculations  and  notions 
have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm  them, 
and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that 
part  of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by 
diiilV  observation  ;  and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and 
delightful,  and  goes  along  with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employ- 
ment or  profession  he  undertakes."     P.  107. 

In  the  sentence  which  we  have  thus  pronounced  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  consider  ourselves  as 
having  in  a  great  measure  passed  judgment  upon  the  only  value  to 
which    it   might  lay  claim  as   a  literal  \  work:  for  as  a  com  no- 
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sition  it  is  entitled  to  a  very  small  degree  of  praise.  It  might,  us 
we  have  before  said,  have  possessed  some  interest,  considered 
as  the  sic  cogitavit  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  but  in  any  other  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  be  praised  chiefly  for  the  good  intentions  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  written.  The  following  extract 
from  the  chapter  concerning  the  "  Worship  of  God  and  Prayer," 
will  convey  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
book  is  written  ;  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  it  in  our 
power  to  enforce  the  advice  which  it  contains,  by  the  authority 
of  the  venerable  name  inscribed  upon  the  title  page. 

%(  First,  therefore,  every  morning,  as  soon  as  you  have  put  on 
your  clothes  and  washed  your  face  and  hands,  make  your  private 
prayer  unto  Almighty  God,  give  him  thanks  for  his  protection  of 
you  the  night  past,  and  hath  brought  you  to  the  morning,  and  de- 
giro  him  to  bless  you  and  direct  you  by  his  grace  and  providence 
that  day,  and  to  preserve  you  from  the  evils  and  dangers  of  it,  and 
to  keep  you  in  obedience  to  him. 

"  Secondly,  a  little  before  you  go  to  bed,  make  again  your  pri- 
vate prayers  to  God,  returning  him  thanks  for  his  protection,  and 
for  bringing  you  to  the  end  of  the  day  ;  desiring  him  to  forgive 
y-ou  the  sins  and  failings  of  the  day,  and  beg  his  protection  over 
3'ou  the  night  following. 

"  Always  be  attentive  to  your  prayers,  and  keep  your  mind 
upon  the  business  you  are  about,  with  all  due  seriousness  and  so- 
lemness,  without  playing  or  staring  about,  or  thinking  of  other 
matters;  for  you  must  remember  that  in  prayer  }'ou  are  speaking 
to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  doth  not  only  see  and 
observe  your  outward  carriage,  but  also  the  very  thoughts  of  your 
bearts  and  minds. 

u  Thirdly,  let  your  prayers  be  with  great  reverence  of  body 
and  mind  ;  and  therefore,  if  your  healths  will  permit  it,  perform 
this  duty  kneeling  upon  your  knees  ;  for  though  Almighty  God 
doth  principally  regard  the  disposition  and  lowliness  of  the  mind, 
yet  he  requires  an  bumble  posture  of  the  body ;  and  as  a  mind 
"full  of  reverence  to  God  will  incline  the  body  to  an  external  reve- 
rence, so  the  reverence  of  the  body  will  be  a  means  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  frame  and  disposition  of  humility  and  reverence. 

"  Fourthly,  always  conclude  your  own  prayers  with  the  Lord's 
prayer  ;  for  though  your  own  prayers  may  be  short  and  defective, 
yet  the  Lord's  prayer  is  full,  and  contains  the  substance  of  all  that 
you  need  to  ask,  and  so  supply  the  defects  of  your  own  prayers; 
and  besides  it  is  a  great  assurance  to  you  that  what  you  ask  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  shall  be  granted,  because  the  Son  of  God,  that  knew 
his  lather's  will,  and  what  he  would  grant  to  them  that  ask,  taught 
the  world  this  prayer. 

"  Fifthly,  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  before  in  your 
awn  prayer,  pray  to  God  to  bless  your  friends  and  relations. 

"    The  advantage  you  have   by  thus   calling  upon    God  every 
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morning  and  evening  will  be  very  great :  1.  It  will  bring  you  irrttf 
an  humble  acquaintance  with  the  God  of  heaven,  and  a  nearness, 
to  him.  2.  It  will  be  a  great  security  to  you  against  dangers  and 
in  them,  for  as  mush  as  you  have  implored  his  protection  and  de- 
fence, which  is  able  to  preserve  you.  3.  But  if  it  should  please 
God,  that  either  by  sickness,  casualty,  or  sudden  death,  yoit 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  either  by  night  or  day,  yet  you 
are  not  surprised,  nor  taken  unawares,  having  thus  every  night 
and  every  morning  reconciled  and  commended  yourselves  to  God. 
4.  It  will  make  you  watchful  and  circumspect  in  all  your  ways, 
that  neither  by  day  nor  night  you  displease  that  God,  whose  grace 
and  blessing  you  have  so  lately  desired,  and  before  whom  you  must 
again  come  within  a  {aw  hours  in  humiliation  and  prayer 

"  That-  which  commonly  makes  men  run  into  sinful  courses  and 
'.ontinue  in  them,  is  their  running  away  from  the  presence  of  God. 
And  when  men  take  evil  courses,  they  are  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
ray  to  God  A  serious  calling  upon  God,  morning  and  evening, 
keeps  the  mind  in  a  temper  of  duty  and  obedience  to  God  ;  and 
if  such  a  man  tall  into  a  sin,  yet  frequent  access  to  God  by  prayer 
wiiL  be  a  means  to  restore  him  to  his  duty,  and  keep  him  from 
being  hardentd  in  a  sinful  way,  for  he  is  sure  he  is  come  to  reckon 
v, ith  his  Maker,  if  he  come  to  pray  to  him.  .5.  But  that  which  is 
miost  of  all,  the  grace  of  God,  shall  never  be  denied  to  them  that- 
humbly  and  sincerely  desire  it;  and  that  grace  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve us  from  resting  in  sinful  courses,  though  through  temptation, 
oe  carelessness,   or  negligence,  we  may  fall  into  sin. 

u  And  the  reason  why  grace  is  never  denied  to  them  that  ask  it 
is,  because  it  is  well  pleasing  to  God  to  grant  it,  and  he  never 
denies  it  to  them  that  sincerely  ask  it.  For  it  is  a  request  that 
k  always  acceptable  to  him,  and  never  unseasonable  for  the 
petitioner. 

"  If  a  man  ask  wealth,  his  request  may  be  denied  him,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  rich,  nay  it  may  be  pernicious  and 
destructive  to  have  his  petition  granted. 

"  If  any  man  ask  honour  or  great  place,  his  desire  may  be  de- 
nied him  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  great,  nay,  it  may 
be  hurtful  to  him,  it  may  make  him  proud,  insolent,  forgetful  of 
ihat  God  that  gives  him  the  place,  as  we  see  it  often  falls  out  in  the 
■world. 

"  Nay,  health  of  body,  or  long  life,  though  seemingly  the  most 
desirable  things  in  the  world,  is  not  always  granted  to  them  that 
ii*k  it.  For  it  may  be  sickness  of  the  body  may  heal  a  sick  and 
disorderly  mind,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  God.  It  may  be  a  longer 
life  may  be  full  of  great  evils,  that  may  be  as  bitter,  nay  worse 
than  death  :  life  or  health,  though  they  may  be  the  best  of  out- 
ward blessings,  yet  may  be  so  circumstantiated,  that  it  may  be  ai* 
unseasonable  desire.  The  grace  and  guidance  of  God  to  preserve 
its  in  our  duty  to  him,  and  from  sinning  against  him,  is  never  un- 
seasonable to  any  man,  and  therefore  never  denied  when  sincerely 
iesired,  and  ike   reason  why  any  man  wants  this  grace  of  God 
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lh«s  to  prevent  and  direct  him,  is,  because  he  never  sincerely  de- 
sires it,  or  rejects  it  when  offered  unto  him."     P.  58. 


Art.  V.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson s  Bay,  in  hk 
Majesty's  Ship  Ilo^amond,  containing  some  Account  of  the 
North- East  Coast  of  America,  Ike.  by  Lieut.  Edward  Chap- 
pell,  R.N.     8vo.  pp.  2/9-     Mawman.    1817. 

1HE  recent  disputes,  in  which  Lord  Selkirk  has  borne  so 
prominent  a  part,  have  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
settlements  of  our  countrymen  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Buy 
and  the  parts  adjacent.  The  Company  to  whom  a  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  arising  from  that  portion  of  the  globe,  has  beeij 
long  secured,  have,  until  now,  carried  on  their  operations  set 
quietly,  that  scarcely  a  thought  has  ever  been  expended  upon 
tbem.  Since  the  discussions,  however,  which  have  taken  place 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  rival  settlers,  our  view  has  naturally 
been  directed  to  the  parts  in  dispute  ;  it  is  with  satisfaction 
therefore,  that  we  take  up  a  volume,  which  may  be  expected  to 
afford  us  all  the  information  which  we  could  desire. 

Lieutenant  Chappell  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  very  able  and  intelligent  traveller,  to  whom  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  much  to  their  credit,  have  paid  their  debt  of 
gratitude  and  respect,  by  electing  him  to  the  office  of  public 
librarian.  Lieut.  Chappell,  being  desirous  of  depositing  his 
collection  of  dresses,  weapons,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hud- 
sou's  Bay,  in  an  appropriate  place,  requested  Dr.  Clarke  to 
present  them  to  the  University  Library.  h\  consequence  of 
this,  a  correspondence  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Clarke 
was  entrusted  with  the  perusal  of  the  journal  before  us,  and  at 
his  recommendation,  it  is  now  given  to  the  public.  In  a  short 
preface,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Clarke,  it  appears  that  Lieut.  Chap- 
pell has  been  a  partaker  in  many  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
engagements.  In  IS  13,  he  was  employed  in  protecting  the 
iisheries  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  and  in  1814,  he  made  the 
voyage  to  the  same  part  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  present 
volume  is  the  narrative. 

In  May,  1814,  our  author  proceeded,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Rosamond,  to  convoy  the  t\jo  ships  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, accompanied  by  a  brig  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  According  to 
the  constant  rule  of  the  Company,  the  ships  broke  ground  on  the 
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'jyih  of  May,  and  proceeded  from  the  Nore  to  tlie  Orkneys, 
where  the  inhabitants  look  for  their  arrival  with  great  earnestness; 
as  the  nprtk-wesi  men,  for  so  these  ships  are  denominated,  are 
no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  to  these  islands.  It  is  front 
hence  that  all  the  poultry,  beef,  vegetables,  water,  and  other 
supplies  for  so  long  a  voyage  are  cfejived,  and  here  the  ship  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  fortnight.  On  the '29th  of  June,  they  left  - 
the  Orkneys,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  The  narrative  of 
Lieut.  Chappell  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  which  we 
consider  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  form  which  can  be  adopted. 
It  carries  us  along  with  the  narrator,  and  gives  a  life  and  reality 
to  every  event  which  he  records.  Our  author  has  prudently 
however,  omitted  the  dry  and  uninteresting  detail  of  the  log- 
book, and  has  merely  noted  down  those  circumstances  which 
throw  a  general  light  upon  the  course. 

Lieut.  Chappell  remarks,  with  much  justice,  upon  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  navigation  of  these 
very  dangerous  seas.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  a  disaster 
which  had  recently  happened  to  the  Victorious,  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  which  they  spoke  with  on  the  (2Sd  of  July.  While  fn 
company  with  the  Horatio,  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  i\\  lati- 
tude 66°  SI*  N.  longitude  53°  47'  W.  entirely  owing  to  a  mistake 
of  Jour  degrees  in  laying  down  the  Coast  of  Greenland,  even  in 
the  Admiralty  charts.  Fortunately,  however,  she  was  got  off 
the  rock,  though  not  without  considerable  damage.  Lieut. 
Chappell  appears  unwilling  that  this  ignorance  of  the  north-west 
coasts  should  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  Admiralty, 
though  we  must  confess,  that  in  our  estimation,  their  conduct  is 
Very  culpable.  We  are  well  aware,  indeed,  that  little  information 
can  be  collected  from  the  Greenland  mariners,  whose  observation 
of  the  places  which  they  visit  is  so  desultory,  as  scarcely  to 
guide  their  own  practice,  much  less  to  establish  a  line  for  the 
conduct    of  others.     From    the   officers   of  the    Hudson's  Bav 
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Company,  more  information  might  certainly  be  expected,  but  it 
•appears  that  these  gentlemen  are  especially  desirous  of  with- 
holding the  knowledge  which  they  possess,  as  a  monopoly  of 
local  information  is  the  surest  safeguavd  of  a  monopoly  of  trade. 
The  Company  themselves,  as  Lieut.  Chapped  informs  us,  from 
conversations  which  he  held  with  their  officers,  issue  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  all  whom  they  employ,  that  they  take  especial 
care  to  conceal  all  papers  and  documents  which  may  tend  to 
throw  a  light  upon  the  Company's  fur  trade.  Accordingly,  when 
in  Hudson's  Straits,  the  Rosamund  was  piloted  by  a  chart  be- 
longing  to  the  chief  mate  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Company, 
who  was  highly  offended  at  an  attempt  made  by  the  master  of 
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fhe  Rosamond  to  take  a  ropy  of  it.  Now  surely,  in  return  for 
the  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  Company,  and  to  their 
trade,  the  Admiralty  are  bound  to  exact  from  them  every  tittle 
of  information  which  they  possess.  It  would  be  but  a  sorry 
excuse  for  the  ignorance  and  blunders  by  which  a  seventy-four 
and  her  crew  might  be  lost,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whom  she  was  sent  out  to  protect,  chose  to  withhold  the  infor- 
mation essential  to  her  safety.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
think  that  Lieut.  Chappell  has  done  a  service  to  his  country,  in 
communicating  the  soundings  and  other  nautical  information^ 
which  we  find  in  the  volume  before  us. 

As  the  Rosamond  approached  Cape  Resolution,  the  icebergs, 
or  solid  mountains  of  ice,  began  to  appear  ;  and,  as  she  entered 
the  Straits,  the  prospect  increased  in  gloom.  The  black  and 
craggy  mountains,  which  were  visible  only  towards  their  bases, 
their  snowy  summits  being  lost  in  the  thickness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  floating  mountains  of  ice,  through  which  they  were 
to  steer,  and  the  fogs  with  which  they  were  often  enveloped, 
when  combined  with  the  piercing  cold  which  they  suffered,  must 
have  given  them  a  sensation  truly  terrific.  From  this  they  were 
sometimes  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  climate,  though  it  glitters  to  the 
eye,  and  throws  a  golden  tint  upon  the  water,  yet  it  may  be 
viewed  without  any  feeling  either  of  dazzling  or  pain  to  the  eye; 
and  that  so  far  from  diffusing  any  warmth  by  its  brilliancy,  that 
it  appears  almost  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The 
spectacle,  however,  from  the  reflection  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  shining  forms  of  the  icebergs,  must 
have  been  magnificent. 

After  having  passed  through  a  sea  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continued  patch  of  broken  ice,  they  were  hailed  by 
the  Esquimaux,  who  anxiously  await  the  approach  of  these  ships, 
and  immediately  push  off  their  canoes  to  meet  them.  Their 
arrival,  indeed,  constitutes  a  sort  of  annual  fair  for  the  sale  of 
dresses,  spears,  &c.  which  they  eagerly  barter  for  pieces  of 
metal,  knives,  needles,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  kind. 

Very  erroneous  notions  have  been  formed  of  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  have  been  chiefly  taken 
from  the  Abbe  Raynal.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  them  a  sort  of 
htsus  natures,  figures,  not  above  four  feet  high — with  enormous 
heads — without  hair  or  beard.  In  all  these  points  the  Abbe  is 
completely  mistaken,  as  he  also  is  in  representing  the  whole 
shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  being  peopled  with  the  Esquimaux, 
whereas  the  greater  part  is  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  the 
hunting  Indians,  who  are  their  bitterest  enemies.  To  shew  the 
fallacy  of  the  Abbe's  account,  we  will  present  to  our  readers  the 
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description  which   Lieut.  Chappell  has  given  us  of  these  extra- 
ordinary people,  from  his  own  personal  observation. 

"  The  male  Esquimaux  have  rather  a  prepossessing  physiog- 
nomy, but  with  very  high  cheek-bones,  broad  foreheads,  and 
small  eyes,  rather  farther  apart  than  those  of  an  European  :  the 
corners  of  their  eyelids  are  drawn  together  so  close,  that  none  of 
the  white  is  to  be  seen ;  their  mouths  are  wide,  and  their  teetlr 
white  and  regular :  the  complexion  is  a  dusky  yellow,  but  some 
of  the  young  women  have  a  little  colour  bursting  through  this  dark 
tint :  the  noses  of  the  men  are  rather  flattened,  but  those  of  the 
women  are  sometimes  even  prominent.  The  males  are.  generally 
speaking,  between  five  feet  five  inches  and  five  feet  eight  inches 
high  ;  bony,  and  broad  shouldered;  but  do  not  appear  to  possess 
much  muscular  strength.  The  flesh  of  all  the  Esquimaux  feels 
«=oft  and  flabby,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  their 
food.  But  the  most  surprising  peculiarity  of  this  people  is  the 
smallness  of  their  hands  and  feet;  winch  is  not  occasioned,  as  in 
China,  by  compression,  nor  by  any  other  artificial  means,  as  their 
boots  and  gloves  are  made  large,  and  of  soft  seals'-skin.  To  their 
continual  employment  in  canoes  on  the  water,  and  to  the  sitting 
posture  they  are  thus  obliged  to  preserve,  perhaps  their  diminutive 
feet  might  be  ascribed  :  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  laborious  life 
they  must  necessarily  lead,  and  yet  find  that  their  hands  are  equally 
small  with  their  feet,  it  will  naturally  lead  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  same  intense  cold  which  restricts  vegetation  to  the  formr 
of  creeping  shrubs  has  also  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of  mankind, 
preventing  the  extremities  from  attaining  their  due  proportion. 

•'  The  chin,  cheek-bones,  and  forehead,  among  the  women, 
are  tattooed  ,  and  this  operation  is  performed  among  the  Esquimaux 
by  pricking  through  the  skin  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
rubbing  ashes  into  the  wound :  as  the  marks  are  not  deep,  their 
appearance  is  not  disagreeable.  I  imagine  that  the  tattooing  does 
not  take  place  until  the  females  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  be- 
t;,,.ise  the  youngest  girls  were  without  any  such  marks.  None  of 
the  men  undergo  the  operation  ;  but  they  have  a  few  straggling 
hairs  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip,  while  the  women  carefully  remove 
them  from  every  part  of  the  body,  excepting  the  head,  where  they 
have  a  lock  on  each  temple,  neatly  braided,  and  bound  with  a 
thong  of  hide.  On  the  back  of  the  head,  the  hair  is  turned  up, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  English  ladies.  I  hope  the  lattec 
will  not  be  offended  at  the  comparison. 

"  After  having  gone  so  far  in  a  description  of  their  person?, 
perhaps  their  diet  ought  not  to  be  overlooked ;  because  it  has  been 
before  noticed,  that  the  relaxed  state  of  their  flesh,  and  the  sallow 
hue  of  their  complexions,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  to 
the  nature  of  their  food.  As  they  seem  to  devour  every  thing 
raw,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Qse  of  fire  ;  but  this  is  not  true.     I  observed,  near  one  of  their 
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huts,  a  circle  of  loose  stones,  containing  the  ashes  of  a  recently 
extinguished  fire,  and  a  stone  kettle  standing  upon  it  *  :  also,  in  a 
hut,  I  saw  a  pan  of  vegetables,  resembling  spinach,  which  had 
been  boiled  into  the  consistency  of  paste  f .  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  an  Esquimaux  prefers  all  flesh  raw.  In  proof 
of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Commander  of  the  Eddystom, 
a  Hudson's- Bay  ship,  having  shot  a  sea-gull,  an  Indian  made 
sighs  that  he  wished  for  the  bird  :  immediately  on  receiving  it,  ha 
sucked  awfiy  the  blood  that  flowed  from  its  mouth  ;  then,  hastily 
plucking  off  the  feathers,  he  instantly  dispatched  the  bodjr, 
entrails,  &c.  with  the  most  surprising  voracity.  The  knowledge 
which  the  Esquimaux  possess  of  the  use  of  fire,  is  observable  in 
the  ingenuity  with  which  they  transform  iron  nails,  hoops,  &c.  into 
heads  for  their  arrows,  spears,  and  harpoons.  May  not  their 
fondness  for  raw  flesh  have  arisen  from  the  scarcity  qfjltel?  There 
was  not  a  bit  of  wood  to  be  found  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
I  landed. 

"  We  made  many  attempts  to  induce  the  natives  to  partake  of 
our  food.  At  breakfast,  we  placed  an  Esquimaux  at  table,  and 
offered  him  every  species  of  food  that  the  ship  could  afford.  He 
tasted  every  thing ;  but,  with  a  broad  laugh,  he  was  sure  to  eject 
whatsoever  he  tasted,  over  our  plates  and  upon  the  table-cloth. 
The  only  thing  they  could  be  induced  to  swallow  was  a  piece  of 
hog's  lard  ;  and  of  this  they  all  partook  with  avidity.  Above  all, 
they  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  aversion  for  sugar  and  salt. 

**  In  their  dealings,  they  manifested  a  strange  mixture  of 
honesty  and  fraud.  At  one  moment  I  observed  an  Esquimaux 
striving,  with  all  his  might,  to  convey  into  a  sailor's  hands  the 
article  for  which  he  had  already  received  his  equivalent ;  and,  in 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  I  detected  the  same  man  in  an  endeavour 
to  cut  the  hinder  buttons  from  my  own  coat.  They  value  metals 
more  than  any  other  article  of  barter,  and  iron  most  of  all.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  relative  articles  of  traffic,  I  shall  briefly  insert  the 
prices  which  I  paid  for  some  little  curiosities ;  viz. 

A  seal's-skin  hooded  frock,  quite  new,  for  a  knife. 

A  seal's  skin  pair  of  breeches needle. 

Seal's-skin  boots saw. 

A  pair  of  wooden  spectacles,    or   rather } 

shades,  used  by  the  Esquimaux  to  defend  (         ,    ,1  . 

their  eyes  against  the  dazzling  reflection  f 

of  the  sun  from  the  ice ) 

A  pair  of  white  feather  gloves two  buttons. 

A  fishing  lance  or  spear file."     P.  58. 

*  "  Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River,  observes,  that  the  Esquimaux,  on  the  sea  coast  to  the 
northward,  used  kettles  made  of  lapis  ullaris." 

f  "  It  was  probably  Sea-Wted ;  a  kind  of  food  eaten  as  a  stew, 
or  soup,  by  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides." 
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The  method  of  appropriation   is   by  licking   the  article  ir> 
question,  which  they  immediately  deposit  in  their  boot,  for  this, 
as  with  the  Cossacks  at  present,  is  the  principal  depository  of 
all  valuable  articles.     They  appear  very  unwilling  that  the  Euro- 
peans should  penetrate  the  interior  of  their  country,  and   they 
actually  refused  to  conduct  a  party  which  landed,  beyond  a  certain 
boundary.     Like  other  barbarous  nations,  they   are   peculiarly 
attached  to  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  would  not  barter 
upon  any  consideration.      Our  author   contrived,  however,  to 
bring  a  few  of  them  to  England,  which  were  headed  with  flint 
and  exactly  resemble  the  arrow-heads  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.     Though  not  in  general 
of  a  cruel  turn  of  mind,  they  have  one  barbarous  custom,  which 
might  originate  rather  in  superstitious  observation,  than  a  blood- 
thirsty disposition.     If  the    first-born  child  dies  before   it  has 
reached  a  certain  age,  the  mother  is  immediately   immolated. 
This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  health  and   strength  of  their 
children,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  sickly  or  a  deformed  child  to  be 
found  among  them.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  issue  order* 
to   their  officers  never  to  attempt  a  landing,  especially  as  the 
Esquimaux  are  so  very  desirous  of  concealing  their  habitations* 
Lieut.  Chappell  and  his  party  were  the  first  Europeans  indeed, 
who  for  the  last  forty  years  had  actually  visited  their  habitations. 
Soon  after  this  visit,  the  Rosamond  proceeded  on  lier  voyage  up 
the  Straits,  of  which  a  better  description  cannot  be  given  than 
in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  August  5th. — This  morning  forcing  our  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  ocean  of  ice  that  surrounded  us ;  at  length,  being 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  and  the  wind  dying  away,  we  lashed  our 
ship  to  a  large  piece  of  ice  ;  and  firing  three  guns  as  a  signal  for 
our  convoy  to  do  the  same,  we  were  astonished  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  cannon.  The  explosion  issued  like  thunder  over  the- 
ice ;  then  appeared  to  roll  rumbling  back  towards  the  ship ; 
bellowing  forth  again  in  tremendous  peals.  The  echo  died  away 
in  distant  reverberation. 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  we  imagined  that  we  could  distinguish 
the  sound  of  voices  through  the  fog :  we  immediately  beat  the 
drum,  to  point  out  our  situation  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  we 
plainly  heard  the  shouting  of  the  Esquimaux :  they  soon  came 
along  side  the  ship,  with  the  usual  expressions  of  delight.  It  i« 
really  surprising  that  this  people  should  venture  so  far  from  the 
land,  in  such  frail  barks,  through  a  mass  of  ice  which  is  enough  to* 
daunt  an  European,  even  in  a  stout-built  ship. 

"  The  fog  clearing  away,  we  cast  the  ship  loose,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  our  way  forward  among  the  ice ;  until,  from  its  increasing 
consolidation,  we  were  again  obliged  to  lash  to  a  large  piece  of  it. 

This 
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Tliis  operation  is  called  grappling ;  and  it  is  performed  by  running 
the  vessel  alongside  of  the  piece  of  ice  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
make  her  fast :  two  men  then  leap  on  the  ice  :  the  one  runs,  with 
a  sort  of  pickaxe,  to  dig  a  hole  in  it,  using  the  precaution  to  stand 
'v\ith  his  back  to  the  ship  ;  and  the  other  man  follows  the  first, 
with  a  serpent-like  iron  on  his  back,  having  a  strong  rope  affixed 
to  one  end  of  it:  this  serpen  t  or  ice-anchor,  as  it  is  termed)  is 
hooked  into  the  hole  on  the  ice,  and  the  rope  is  fastened  on  board 
the  ship.  Other  ice-anchors  and  ropes  are  then  hooked  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  piece  of  ice ;  and  the  number  of  ropes  is  varied 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  a  gale  of  wind,  we  had 
generally  five  anchors  a-head  ;  and  with  a  moderate  breeze,  not 
more  than  two.  The  whole  manoeuvre  of  grappling  is  generally 
accomplished  in  five  minutes;  and  although  the  ship  be  lashed  to 
windward  of  a  clump  of  ice,  yet  the  action  of  the  wind  on  a  vessel's 
masts,  yards,  &c.  turns  the  ice  round,  and  she  will  consequently 
soon  be  under  the  lee  of  it,  with  water  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond. 

"  We  were  employed  this  evening  in  filling  our  casks  from  a 
pool  of  snow-water  on  the  ice;  and  our  people  were  highly  diverted 
with  running  upon  it,  leaping,  playing  at  foot  ball,  and  shooting 
at  seals.  At  length,  four  of  the  seamen  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
venture  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  which  projected  from  the  main  body 
of  the  ice;  when  the  isthmus  instantly  gave  way,  leaving  them 
adrift  on  a  small  piece  that  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  their 
weight.  It  was  long  after  night-fall,  and  with  the  utmost  exertion 
and  difficulty,  that  we  succeeded  in  getting  them  safe  on  board 
again,  by  help  of  a  boat. 

"  August  6th. — In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  prospect  from 
the  ship  was  one  of  the  most  awful  and  sublime  that  I  ever  remem- 
ber having  witnessed,  during  a  life  spent  entirely  upon  the  ocean : 
and  I  regret  no  language  of  mine  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  vast 
alabaster  pavement  overspread  the  surface  of  the  sea,  whose  dark 
blue  waters  could  only  be  seen  at  intervals,  where  parts  of  the 
pavement  appeared  to  have  been  convulsively  torn  up,  and  heaped 
upon  each  other  in  ruined  fragments.  The  snow-white  surface  of 
this  immense  plain  formed  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  deep 
black  clouds  of  a  stormy  night ;  through  which,  uninterrupted 
flashes  of  forky  lightning  succeeded  each  other  with  great  rapidity, 
as  if  intending,  by  their  fiery  glare,  to  shew  to  us  the  horrors  of 
our  situation,  and  then  to  magnify  them  by  leaving  us  in  utter 
darkness.  Add  to  this,  the  reiterated  peals  of  thunder  that  burst 
forth,  in  a  thousand  roaring  echoes,  over  the  surrounding  ice  ; 
also  the  heavy  plashing  of  the  rain,  which  poured  down  in  torrents  ; 
the  distant  growling  of  affrighted  bears,  the  screams  of  sea-birds, 
and  the  loud  whistling  of  the  wind; — the  whole  forming  a  midnight 
prospect  which  I  would  have  gone  any  distance  to  see ;  but  having 
#nce  beheld  never  wish  to  witness  again,"     P.  120. 

7  Sooa 
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Soon  after  this  visit  to  the  Esquimaux,  the  Rosamond  entered 
the  Bay  itself,  which  was  discovered  in  Id  11,  by  the  heroic 
Hudson,  whose  name  it  now  bears,  during  a  vain  attempt  to 
find  out  a  north-west  passage.  In  this  very  Bay  he  was  set  adrift ' 
by  his  crew,  who  from  long  hardship  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ment, were  become  mutinous,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  six  factories  established  at  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Bay,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  Churchill,  in  latitude 
58°  50' N.  In  l?S2,  considerable  devastation  among  them  was 
made  by  the  French,  under  la  Perouse,  in  revenge  as  it  appears, 
from  the  following  anecdote,  for  the  disappointment  which  he 
sustained  in  being  unable  to  lay  hold  of  the  Company's  ships. 

"  Perouse  entered  Hudson's  Bay  in  1782,  having  under  his 
command  a  line-of  battle  ship  and  two  large  frigates.  With  this 
force  he  of  course  insured  the  capture  of  the  annual  ships,  together 
with  their  rich  cargo  of  furs,  oil,  &c. ;  and  as  the  escape  of  the 
three  ships  does  high  honour  to  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  their 
commanders,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  ship  which  was  bound 
to  Churchill,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Christopher ;  and  the 
French  admiral  fell  in  with  her  at  sea,  just  previous  to  her  arrival 
at  that  place.  A  frigate  was  immediately  dispatched  in  pursuit ; 
hut  the  night  drawing  on  apace,  Captain  Christopher  resolved  on 
a  bold  manoeuvre,  which  he  accordingly  carried  into  execution 
with  great  success.  Perceiving  that  the  Frenchman  was  ignorant 
of  the  coast,  and,  by  his  following  the  English  ship,  that  he  was 
determined  to  govern  his  own  vessel  by  her  motions, — whereby  he 
hoped  to  avoid  all  danger,  and  in  the  end  secure  his  prize, — 
Captain  Christopher  sent  his  men  aloft,  and  furled  his  sails,  pre- 
tending to  come  to  an  anchor.  The  enemy  immediately  conjec- 
tured that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  proceed  farther  ; 
therefore  he  directly  brought  his  frigate  to  anchor  in  reality. 
Captain  Christopher  rejoiced  that  his  deception  had  so  far  succeed- 
ed to  his  wishes  ;  and  he  made  sail  to  sea  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch. Night  coming  on,  and  the  Frenchman  being  a  long  time 
in  getting  up  his  anchor,  the  Englishman  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
and  escaped  in  safety  to  the  northward.  Fired  with  this  dis- 
appointment, Perouse  burnt  the  factory ;  and  proceeded  to  York, 
to  secure  the  other  ship,  then  lying  at  that  place,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Fowler.  As  there  was  not  depth  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  his  ships  to  enter  York,  he  anchored  in  Nelson  River, 
and  made  every  disposition  for  an  attack  upon  the  ship  and  factory 
by  the  dawn  of  the  next  day ;  but,  to  his  utter  mortification,  he 
found  in  the  morning  that  the  bird  had  taken  wing  ; — for  Captain 
Fowler  had  perceived  three  large  ships  at  anchor  in  Nelson  River 
the  evening  before,  and,  wisely  conjecturing  that  they  could  have 
no  good  intentions  towards  him,  put  to  sea  during  the  night. 
Perouse  dispatched  a  fast-sailing  frigate  in  search  of  him,  which 
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*oon  bad  sight  of  the  runaway ;  but  Captain  rower  finding  the 
Frenchman  to  have  much  superiority  in  point  of  speed,  tacked 
about,  and  stood  in  for  the  land  to  the  south  of  York,  hoping 
thereby  to  entice  the  Frenchman  into  shallow  water :  the  enemy, 
however,  discovering  his  design,  and  fearing  lest,  in  further  pur- 
suit, he  might  incur  the  risk  of  shipwreck,  put  off  to  sea;  and 
Captain  Foivler  pursued  his  voyage  to  England  in  safety.  The 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  any  other  exploit ;  and 
having  therefore  burnt  the  factory  at  York,  Perottse  returned  to 
Europe ;  highly  chagrined,  no  doubt,  at  being  thus  foiled  by  a 
pair  of  English  sailors,  and  at  having  failed  of  success  in  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  his  expedition.  As  there  are  many  shoals  and 
dangerous  rocks  in  James  Bay  *,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  send  a 
ship  to  destroy  the  southern  settlements :  and  tc  the  credit  of  this 
unfortunate  navigator,  I  must  state,  that  he  publicly  averred,  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  factories  being  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals, he  would  assuredly  have  quitted  them  without  molestation. 
■It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bay  ship  (as  she  is  called)  got  safe  to 
Moose  Factory,  and  returned  to  England,  without  being  at  all 
aware  how  very  narrowly  she  must  have  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.''     P.  147. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Company,  at  two  several 
times,  to  settle  permanent  white  fisheries  at  Richmond  Bay,  on 
the  Coast  of  the  Esquimaux,  but  both  of  these  had  so  disastrous 
a  termination,  as  to  promise  no  better  success  for  the  future. 
The  exports  of  the  Company  are  rated  at  about  1 6,000/.  while 
the  commodities  which  they  bring  home,  amount  to  about 
29,340/.  being  chiefly  furs  and  skins,  which)  when  manufactured, 
afford  us  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Continent.  The  exports,  on 
the  contrary,  consist  generally  of  such  goods  as  are  drugs  upon 
the  market ;  a  double  advantage  is  therefore  reaped  by  the  coun- 
try from  their  trade  with  these  Indian  nations. 

The  volume  before  us  will  be  found  to  afford  a  simple  and 
accurate  detail  of  all  that  can  interest  the  reader,  in  the  manners, 
customs,  productions,  and  climate  of  these  north-west  colonies, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  will  throw  light  upon  the 
navigation  of  those  seas,  which,  from  the  little  we  know  of 
their  soundings,  &c.  are  justly  considered  as  so  extremely 
dangerous. 


.  *  "  This  is  the  denomination  of  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Henrietta  Marie." 
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Art.  VII.  The  Nerc  Testament,  first  published  by  the  English 
College  at  Rheims,  in  1582,  tpith  Annotations,  fyc.  Cor- 
rected and  revised,  and  approved  of  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Troy,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  .Dublin;  Covne.  Lon- 
don; Keating',  Browne,  and  Keating.     18 16. 

_L  BR  more  rational  and  moderate  advocates  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, have  always  supported  the  measure  upon  the  grounds 
of  union  and   conciliation.     Professing   their  unwillingness   to 
give  the  Catholics  a  preponderance,  either  in  the  legislature,  or 
in  the  executive  government,  they  have  always  maintained,  that 
a  proportionate  share  in  both  these  departments   would  secure 
their  attachment  to  the  whole.     They   have   even   argued,   that 
the  Protestants  themselves  would  find  a  considerable  advantage 
in  the  measure,  as,  by  such  a  concession,  the  natural  foes  of  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  would  be  converted  into  its  friends, 
the    heart-burnings  of  jealousy,    would   subside  into   the  most 
cordial  attachment,  and  the  jarring  of  discordant  interests,  would 
be  lost  in  a  feeling  of  mutual  co-operation  and  mutual  defence. 
We  are   sorry   to  dissipate  so  pleasing  a  prospect,  by   only 
one   simple  observation,   that  with   no   other  Church,  will   the 
Church  of  Rome,  either  in  spirituals  or  in  temporals,  even  for 
a  season,  unite.   They  are  incapable  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
The  experiment  has  been  often  tried,  and  has  as  often  failed. 
Even  in  Canada,  where  the  strong  arm  of  power  binds  them  to- 
gether in  apparent  connection,  the  union  both  of  feeling  and  of 
interest  is  as  distant  as  ever  ;  and  were  the  external  bond  for 
one  moment  removed,  open  and  active  hostility  would  imme- 
diately   ensue.     Not   that  we    are  hence  to   infer,  that    both 
Churches  are  equally  in  fault.     The  tolerance  of  the  Church, 
of  England  is  such,  that  its  enemies  cannot  accuse  it  ;  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  such,  that  its  friends  can- 
not defend  it.     By  the  Church  of  England,  the  principle  of 
f>ersecution  is  abhorred,  by  the  Church  of  Rome  it  is  acknow- 
edged  ;  and  although  by  her  advocates  it  may  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  moment,  yet  never  has  the 
principle  been  abandoned,  or  its  practice  forgotten.     Never,  in 
the  records  of  ages,   had  the  Church  of  Rome  mercy,  where  it 
had  power ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  has  increased,  the 
semblance  of  the  former  has  uniformly  been  diu.inis.hed. 

The  best  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  observations, 
will  be  found  in  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
at  the  present  crisis.  We  could  wish  that  the  temperate  advo- 
cates for  Emancipation,  would  withdraw  then  minds  from 
theories,  however  fascinating,  a,nd  give  some  portion  of  theij 
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attention  to  events  which  are  now  passing  before  their  eyes. 
They  would  then  observe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
charity  and  conciliation  on  the  one  side,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  violence  and  bigotry  on  the  other.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, and  especially  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  that  the  sea- 
son of  Emancipation  is  fast  appioaching,  and  that  in  another 
session  of  parliament,  their  claims  may  be  conceded.  Now 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  belief  ?  Not  to  harmonize,  but  to 
divide  ;  not  to  conciliate,  but  rather  to  exasperate.  In  propor- 
tion as  a  Protestant  government  have  retreated,  the  Catholic 
population  has  advanced  ;  the  spirit  of  concession,  on  the  one 
side,  has  been  met  by  the  spirit  of  hostility  on  the  other;  and 
the  tone  of  temperate  petition,  has  risen  into  the  language  of 
imperious  demand. 

Another  favourite  argument  of  the  moderate  Emancipationists 
is,  that  the  Church  of  Home  has  now  so  far  abandoned  all  her 
bigoted  and  persecuting  dogmas,  as  to  easily  unite,  with  her 
rival  Church,  in  the  joint  possession  of  political  power.  If 
other  proofs  were  wanting  of  the  hopeless  fallacy  of  such  an 
argument,  the  volume  before  us  would  work  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  man.  It  is  an  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  those  Scriptures,  which  even  the 
Church  of  Rome  acknowledges  to  be  the  word  of  life  ;  those 
Scriptures,  which  when  interpreted  according  to  her  own  tra- 
dition, she  holds  forth  to  her  children,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
the  rule  of  action.  Such  then  is  the  volume  before  us ;  it 
unites,  at  once,  Scripture  and  tradition  ;  Scripture  in  the  text, 
tradition  in  the  notes.  It  has  the  sanction  and  approbation  of 
Dr.  Troy  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  all  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops ;  it  is  ushered  into  the  world  under  their 
names,  and  by  their  authority,  as  a  preceptor  and  guide  to 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  The  Romish  Church  are 
not  now  to  be  accused  of  shutting  up  to  her  children  the  word 
of  life;  here  it  is  expanded  before  them,  freely  circulated,  and 
freely  to  be  believed. 

Of  the  text  we  shall  at  present  say  nothing,  of  the  notes  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  with  every  good  Catholic  they  are  of 
the  same  authority  with  the  text,  as  they  speak  the  language  .of 
the  one  infallible  Church.  But  even  if  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  unerring  original,  they  would  still 
have  a  moral  authority,  almost  the  same,  since  to  all  the  lower 
classes,  and  to  many  of  the  higher,  who  are  incapable  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves,  Scripture  is,  as  it  is  interpreted. 

In  the  annotations,  thus  authorized,  we  find  some  doctrines 
inculcated  upon  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  which  will 
aiake  even  an  Emancipationist  to  tremble.    They  are  taught  to 

believe. 
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believe  that  "  Protestants  are  heretics  and  schismatics  *;'* 
"  The  bane  and  disease  of  their  timef."  That  "all  the  de- 
finitions and  marks  of  a  heretic  fall  upon  them  J."  That  "  the 
Church  of  God  calling  the  Protestants'  doctrine,  heresy,  in  the 
worst  part  that  can  be,  and  in  the  worst  sort  that  ever  was, 
doth  rightly  and  most  justly  ||."  That  u  the  Church  Service 
of  England,  being  in  heresy  and  schism,  is,  therefore,  not  only 
Unprofitable,  but  damnable  §."  That  as  the  Jewish  Temple 
was  made  a  den  of  thieves,  the  Church,  or  the  "  House  ap- 
pointed for  the  holy  sacrifice  and  sacrament,  is  now  much  more 
made  a  den  of  thieves,  as  it  is  made  a  den  for  the  ministers  of 
Calvin's  breed."  And,  that,  if  our  divine  Redeemer  "  could 
not  abide  to  see  the  Temple  of  God  profaned  by  the  secular 
business  of  money-changers,  he  can  much  less  abide  the  pro- 
faning of  the  Church,  now,  with  heretical  service,  and  preach- 
ing of  heresy  and  blasphemy  f[."  That  "  the  prayer  of  a 
Protestant  cannot  he  heard  by  Heaven**." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  their  Protestant 
fellow- subjects,  which  is  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  Emancipation.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  however,  may,  perhaps,  consider  such 
expressions  as  these,  to  be  the  language  only  of  polemical  theo- 
logy ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  eve  of  universal  harmony  and  con- 
ciliation is  rather  a  strange  time  for  such  sort  of  polemics.  But 
we  have,  as  yet,  selected  only  the  milder  specimens  of  Catholic 
affection  to  their  Protestant  brethren.  The  population  of  Ire- 
land are  informed, 

"  That  the  speeches,  preachings,  and  writings  of  Protestants, 
are  pestiferous,  contagious,  and  creeping  like  a  cancer,  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  heard,  or  read,  by  Christian  men."  1  Tim.  hi.  12. 
"  That  as  the  devil,  acknowledging  the  Son  of  God,  was  bid  to 
hold  his  peace  ;  so  neither  heretics  sermons  must  be  heard,  no, 
not  though  they  preach  the  truth  ;  so  it  is  of  their  prayers  and 
service,  which  being  never  so  good  in  itself,  is  not  acceptable  to 
God,  out  of  their  mouths,  yea  it  is  no  better  than  the  howling  of 
wolves."   Mark  iii.  12. 

In  the  preface  we  are  told, 

"  That  a  Christian  is  bound  to  burn  and  deface  all  heretical 
books  :"  i.  e.  Protestant  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books." 

And,  again,  that  the  hatred  attached  to  the  books  themselves, 

*   «  2  John,  10."         +  "  John  xiv.  28.''         %  »  Tit.  iii   10." 
j|  "  Acts  xxviii.22."  §  "  Acts  x.  9." 

1  "  Mark  xi.  16,  17."  **  <f  John  xv.  7." 
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is  to  be  transferred  to  the  persous  of  their  publishers,  for  we 
read, 

"  That  the  translators  of  the  English  Protestant  Bible,  ought 
to  be  abhorred  to  the  depths  of  hell."     Heb.  v.  7. 

But  not  only  are  the  memories  of  the  dead  to  be  held  in  de- 
testation, but  the  same  abhorrence  is  to  be  extended  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  living.     The  Catholics  are  enjoined, 

"  To  abhor  those  new  Manichees  of  our  times,  both  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists.''     Acts  ii.  23. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  passages  in  which  Protestants 
are  consigned  to  eternal  damnation,  from  which  it  is  asserted, 
even  martyrdom  in  heathen  countries  will  not  preserve  them  ; 
and  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  injunctions  of 
a  more  practical  tendency.     The  Irish  Catholics  are  informed, 

"  That  when  Rome  puts  heretics  (i.  e.  Protestants)  to  death, 
and  allows  their  punishment  in  other  countries,  their 
blood  is  not  called  the  blood  of  Saints,  no  more  than  the  blood  of 
thieves,  man-killers,  and  other  malefactors,  for  the  shedding  of 
which,  by  order  of  justice,  no  common. wealth  shall  answer." 
Kev.  xvii.  6. — xxii.  18. 

"  That  though  the  Son  of  God  rebuked  his  disciples,  for  pro- 
posing to  invoke  fire  from  heaven,  against  the  Samaritans,  as 
Elias  had  done,  yet  that  Elias's  act  was  not  reprehended,  nor  the 
Church,  nor  Christian  princes  blamed  for  putting  heretics  to  death." 
Luke  ix.  55. 

"  If  St.  Paul  appealed  to  Caesar,  not  yet  christened,  how  much 
more  may  we,  call  for  aid  of  Christian  princes  for  the  punishment 
of  heretics."     Acts  xxv.  11. 

We  would  now  put  it  fairly  to  the  conscience  of  every  candid 
advocate  of  Emancipation,  whether  all  the  persecuting  dogmas, 
which  the  Church  of  Home,  ever  held  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  are  not  revived,  to  the  utmost  extent ;  and  revived,  at  a 
time,  when  a  revival  also  of  its  power  is  confidently  expected. 
We  find  in  another  place, 

*'  That  the  zeal  of  a  Catholic  man  ought  to  be  so  great  toward 
all  Heretics  and  their  doctrines,  that  he  should  give  them  the 
curse — the  execration — the  anathema — though  they  were  never  so 
dear  to  him — though  they  were  his  parents." 

Such  is  a  prtic.pt  issued  forth  under  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  every 
Christian  reader  must  shudder  as  he  reads.  Let  the  advocates 
of  emancipation  remember,  that  these  are  not  the  anathemas  of 
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forgotten  councils,  nor  the  lumber  of  daik  ages,  but  injunctions 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  a  code 
promulgated  in  the  enlightened  days  of  18 16.  To  an  union 
even  in  temporals  with  their  Protestant  brethren  the  Catholic 
bishops  will  by  no  means  consent,  but  they  carefully  guard  their 
flocks  against  the  infection  even  of  secular  intercourse.  We  km  w 
not  which  to  admire  most,  the  casuistry  or  the  charity  of  the  fol- 
lowing instruction. 

"  Though  in  such  times  and  places  where  the  community  or 
most  part  are  infected  (as  in  Ireland  at  present)  necessity  often 
forces  the  faithful  to  converse  with  such  in  worldly  affairs,  to  salute 
them,  to  eat,  and  speak  with  them,  and  the  Church,  by  decree  of 
council,  for  the  more  quietness  of  timorous  consciences,  provides 
that  they  incur  not  excommunicatiion  or  other  censures  for  com- 
municating in  worldly  affairs  with  any  in  this  kind,  except  they  be 
by  name  excommunicated  or  declared  to  be  Heretics,  yet  even  in 
worldly  conversation  and  secular  acts  of  our  life,  toe  must  avoid 
them  as  much  as  toe  may,  because  this  familiarity  is  many  ways 
contagious  and  noisome  to  good  men."    2  John  10. 

Such  then  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  Catholics 
towards  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  for  the  present;  until 
an  increase  of  political  power  shall  have  given  them  the  means 
of  pursuing  more  decisive  measures.  What  those  measures  are 
to  be  the  following  annotations  will  shew. 

"  The  Good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  when  it  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  redressed  without  danger  or  disturbance  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  commit  the  matter  to  God's  judgment  in  the  latter 
day :  othcrxxhe,  where  evil  men,  be  they  heretics,  or  other  male- 
factors may  be  punished  and  suppressed,  without  disturbance  aiid 
hazard  of  the  good,  they  may  and  ought  by  public  authority 

EITHER    SPIRITUAL    OR    TEMPORAL    TO    BE    CHASTISED    OR    EXE- 
CUTED."    Matt.  xiii.  29. 

"  All  wise  men  see,  or  shall  see  the  deceits  of  all  Heretics, 
though  for  troubling  the  state  of  such  commonwealths,  where 
unluckily  they  have  received,  they  cannot  be  so  suddenly  extir- 
pated."    2  Tim.  iii.  9. 

Thus  then  the  toleration  of  Protestants  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
matter  of  prudence,  not  of  principle.  The  work  of  extirpa- 
tion must  not  be  loo  suddenly  attempted;  the  noxious  weeds 
are  to  be  permitted  to  grow,  till  the  Church  shall  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  authority  to  eradicate  them  frmn  the  soil.  The 
claims  of  the  Catholics  to  exclusive  possession  both  of  spirituals 
and  of  the  accompanying  temporals,  are  boldly  urged  in  the  per- 
verted lauguage  of  Tertullian. 

"  Whd 
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"  Who  are  you  ?  and  from  whence  came  you  ?  What  do  ye  in 
my  possession  ?  Why  do  ye  sow  and  seed  for  your  companions  at 
your  pleasure  ?  It  is  my  possession.  I  am  heir  of  the  Apostles. 
I  hold  the  possession  as  they  provided  by  their  Testament,  as  they 
committed  it  to  my  credit,  and  as  they  adjured  me.  You  they 
disinherited  always,  and  cast  you  off  as  enemies."     Preface. 

Pretty  practical  polemics  these,  and  leading  to  most  practical 
conclusions.  Such  are  the  principles  respecting  which  the  Earl 
of  Donoughmore,  in  his  letter  to  the  Cork  Roman  Catholics, 
dated  Sept.  3,  1 8  1 7>  has  declared,  that  "  he  has  grappled  with 
misrepresentation,  and  not  entirely  failed  in  making  the  Catholic 
religion  and  the  character  of  its  ministers  stand  erect  in  that 
house  of  which  he  is  a  member.'  With  the  personal  character 
of  Dr.  Troy  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  content  ourselves 
with  laying  before  the  public  the  piinciples  which  are  now 
sanctioned  both  by  himself  and  his  titular  brethren,  and  are  pro* 
claimed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  in  Ireland.  These  in- 
tolerant and  persecuting  principles  were  put  down  by  a  British 
Parliament  at  the  Revolution,  and  we  trust  that  the  influence 
of  no  party  will  ever  again  cause  them  to  "  stand  erect"  in  the 
British  legislature.  The  public  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  these  piinciples  were  misrepresented  by  the  mstin* 
guished  prelate  to  whom  Lord  Donoughmore  alludes,  or  whether 
his  lordship  was  justified  in  the  manly  opposition  with  which  he 
met  their  patrons  and  panegyrists. 

What  will  the  two  honourable  Barouets,  who  in  a  late  debate 
so  stoutly  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Romanists,  ad- 
vance in  defence  of  the  annotations  to  this  Catholic  Bible.  One 
of  them,  Sir  H.  Parnell  (as  we  are  informed  by  the  public  prints) 
ft  gave  much  credit  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  for  their  liberality 
in  circulating  the  Bible/'  and  added,  "  that  they  taught  nothing 
that  was  not  deserving  of  being  obeyed."  The  honourable  Ba- 
ronet, when  he  made  this  assertion,  had  surely  never  read  this 
Bible  himself,  or  supposed  that  it  would  never  be  read  by  the 
British  public.  The  other,  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  will  find  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  are  more  deeply  imbued  with  Transalpine 
principles,  than  he  is  at  present  aware. 

In  bringing  such  doctrines  and  precepts  before  the  view  of  the 
British  public,  we  perform  a  painful,  but  an  imperious  duty- 
Let  the  advocates  of  emancipation  remember  that  these  were  the 
principles,  which  when  embodied  with  the  authority  of  the  state, 
animated  the  sanguinary  persecution  of  Mary ;  and  it  may  be 
worthy  of  their  remark,  that  the  arguments  enumerated  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  as  used  by  the  Popish  persecutors  of  that  reign,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  now  circulated  in  Ireland  under  the  cover 
«f  the  scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  Let  the  Bri- 
tish 
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tish  Parliament  remember  that  to  tliem  are  entrusted  the  liberty, 
the  property,  and  the  lives  of  all  their  fellow-subjects;  let  them 
ponder  therefore,  before  it  be  too  late,  upon  the  danger  of  arm- 
ing the  professors  and  propagators  of  such  principles  with  poli- 
tical power,  let  them  not  forget  that  they  are  answerable  for  the 
consequences  which  such  principles  may  produce,  if  the  civil 
sword  of  Ireland  shall  be  subject  to  Popish  direction.  The  ter- 
ror of  a  Catholic  executive,  backed  up  by  the  numerical  majo- 
rity of  a  Catholic  population,  is  not  a  mere  phantom.  The 
Protestants  in  Ireland  have,  in  the  sad  experience  of  more  than 
one  rebellion,  witnessed  its  reality,  and  they  look  forward  with 
trembling  to  the  moment  when  a  British  Parliament  shall  legalize 
its  existence.  What  the  principles  are  which  animate  the  priest- 
hood, and  pervade  the  population  which  is  wholly  under  their 
eontroul,  the  volume  before  us  has  unequivocally  declared.  Th& 
warning  has  been  given  in  terms  neither  equivocal  nor  obscure. 

"  Quater  ipso  in  limine  portae 
Substitit,  atque  utero  sonitum  quater  arma  dedere. 
Inslamus  tanien  immemres,  caecique  furore, 
Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce.'' 

We  have  given  our  readers  a  specimen  only  of  the  notes  which 
this  authorised  version  of  the  Catholic  scripture  contains.  Hun- 
dreds more  might  be  produced  of  a  tendency  full  as  inimical  to 
the  Protestant  interest,. and  to  the  Protestant  government.  The 
volume  itself  is  a  republication,  or  rather  a  revision  of  the  cele- 
brated Rheimish  Bible,  those  passages  having  been  alttred  which 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  Now 
though  the  notes  which  we  have  cited  from,  speak  a  tolerably  plain 
language  ;  our  readers  may  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work,  altera  brief  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  seminary  from  whence  it  originally  proceeded,  and  of 
the  persons  by  whom  it  was  contrived,  and  also,  of  tbe  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written. 

The  Popish  priests  who,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  fled 
from  England  to  the  Netherlands,  and  being  no  longer  able  to 
persecute  their  protestant  countrymen  at  home,  fulminated 
against  them  from  abroad,  were  assembled  at  Douay,  A.  D.  1  -508, 
"  by  the  procurement"  (says  Camden)  "  of  Win.  Allen,  an  Ox- 
ford man/'  Here  they  founded  a  college,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  mortal  enemy  of  England,  the  bigotled  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain.  About  ten  years  afterward,  they  were  removed  io 
Rheims,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Guises,  whose  massacres 
have  been  recorded  in  history  in  letters  of  blood.  About  this 
period,  and  soon  after,  similar  foundations  were  established  in 

different 
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different  parts  of  the  Continent:  at  Rome,  by  Gregory  XIII  : 
at  Valladolid,  St.  Omers,  &c.  fctc.  by  Philip  II.  for  the  al- 
ledged  purpose,  principally,  of  supplying  Popish  priests  to  suc- 
ceed the  old  and  decaying  stock  in  England,  and  '**  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  Roman  religion"  in  this  country.  For  this  reason, 
they  were  called  Seminaries ;  and  the  priests  who  were  educated 
in  them,  were  called  Seminary  Priests. 

All  the  authentic  historians  of  that  melancholy  period,  agree 
in  representing  the  doctrines  maintained  in  those  seminaries,  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  that  have  ever  disgraced  the  popish  sys- 
tem. The  pope's  power  of  excommunicating  protestant  princes  ; 
and  the  consequent  duty  of  insurrection  against  those  princes; 
the  obligation  of  Romanists  to  extirpate  heretics  by  lire  and 
sword  ;  the  virtues  of  conspiracy  against  Protestant  Govern- 
ments, and  of  the  assassination  of  the  most  powerful  and  lead- 
ing Protestants  ;  all  such  principles  were  taught  in  these  semi- 
naries, and  recommended  by  their  Doctors  from  the  press.  It 
farther  appears  from  history,  that  they,  who,  amongst  the  bi- 
gotted  Doctors  at  liheims,  were  pre-eminent  in  bigotry,  were 
engaged  in  contriving  that  dangerous  perversion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which  is  calied  the  Rheimkh  Testament ;  and  which 
a  popish  titular  archbishop  new  thinks  tit  to  sanction,  and  to  cir- 
culate in  the  united  kingdom,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it, 
where  the  publication  is  particularly  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  injurious  consequences. 

Camden  states,  in  that  part  of  his  history  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  treats  of  the  year  1584,  that 

"  A  horrid  piece  of  Popish  malice  against  the  Queen,  then  dis- 
cover'd  itself."  That  books  were  circulated  in  which  "  the 
Queen's  gentlewomen  were  exhorted  to  act  the  like  against  the 
the  Queen,  as  Judith  had  done  with  applause  and  commendation",, 
against  Holoi'ernes."  And  that  "  the  suspicion  lighted  upon 
Gregory  Martin"  as  the  author  :  that  "  Carter,  the  bookseller  wiia 
procured  them  to  be  printed,  was  executed.'' 

It  appears  from  other  evidence,  that  the  general  suspicion  en- 
tertained of  Gregory  Martin  being  the  author  of  the  boGk  ex- 
horting to  assassination,  was  weli  founded. 

The  authentic  testimonies  concerning  that  period,  agree  in 
proving  the  correctness  of  the  following  statement  by  Foul  is  : 

"  The  better  to  procure  her"  (the  Queen's)  "  ruin;  there  was  a 
little  book  composed,  and  called  a  treatise  of  Schism,  which 
amongst  other  things,  exhorted  the  women  at  Court,  to  act  the  same 
against  the  Queen,  as  Judith  had  done,  with  commendations, 
against  Holofernes.     The  author  of  this  pernicious  pamphlet  was 


a* 
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one  Gregory  Martin,  formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     He 
died  at  Rheims  in  15S2. 

"  In  London  new  (1584)  lived  one  Carter  chief  printer  for  the 
Romanists,  keeping  two  presses  at  their  devotion.  He  gets  this 
book  commended  by  Allen,  and  prints  above  a  thousand  ;  for  which 
he  is  tried,  &c.  &c.  condemned  and  executed.  He  hath  the  honor 
to  be  registered  amongst  their  Martyrs  *." 

But  the  following  account  from  Speed,  confirmed  as  it  is, 
by  other  records  and  circumstances  of  the  period  it  refers  to,  is 
decisive  of  Dr.  Allen's  character.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  having 
confirmed  the  excommunications  issued  against  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  his  two  predecessors, 

"  For  the  final  dispossession  of  her  Majesty,  ordained  his  Catholic 
Son,  Philip  of  Spain,  commanding  all  her  subjects,  upon  pain  of  his 
Curse,  to  aid  and  assist  the  great,  noble,  and  invincible  Armada, 
prepared  to  that  end,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  Allen  an 
Englishman,  an  eager  trumpeter  of  this  exploit,  now  purposely 
made  Cardinal  by  the  Pope,  (to  shew  his  Holiness's  affection  to  the 
English  Nation,)  would  not  be  idle,  but  set  himself  on  work,  to 
write  a  book  exhortatory  to  the  nobility  of  England  and  Ireland,  to 
rouse  them  up  to  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  sentence  against  their 
Sovereign,  &c.  &c.  Which  book,  (fraught  with  all  impudency  of 
develish  slanders  against  her  sacred  person,)  was  printed  at 
Antwerp,  A.D.  1588  t,  &c.  &c.  Don  Martin  Alorcon  was  or- 
dained Vicar  General  for  the  holy  Inquisition,  and  accompanied  the 
Armada,  having  in  his  train  an  hundred  monks  and  Jesuits :  and 
Cardinal  Allen  was  appointed  superintendant  of  all  Ecclesiastical 
matters  throughout  England,  who  fearing  to  be  overtaken  with 
time,  translated  Pope  Sixtus's  Bull  into  English  the  Bull  exhorting 
the  Romanists,  Sfc.  under  pain  of  Anathema,  to  rise  against  the  Pro- 
testant government,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  sooner  published, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  that  Kingdom  |.'* 

The  following  statement  respecting  Dr.  Allen  is  also  parti- 
cularly entitled  to  attention.  It  is  fully  confirmed  by  his  pane- 
gyrist, the  Popish  historian  Dodd,  whose  authority  Romanists 
estimate  so  very  highly  ;  it  rests,  therefore,  on  unquestionable 
evidence. 

The  first  mission  of  Jesuits  into  England,  a  mission  which, 
we  need  not  inform  our  readers,  was  proved  to  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  promoting  treason  and  rebellion  in  the 
country,  was  determined  on  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  upon 


•  "  Foulis.  P.  338." 

+  "  Speed's  History  of  Great  Britain,  Book  9.  Ch.  24." 
1  «  Speed,  Book  9.  Ch.  24." 

*  *      '  the 
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the  proposal  or"  Dv.  Allen  :  and  the  traitors  who  were  employed 
in  it,  were  sent  from  Rome  to  RheimS,  in  order  to  receive  Dr* 
Allen's  instructions  %  before  their  coming  into  England.  Of 
the  two  leaders  of  this  expedition,  one  (Father  Parsons)  escaped  : 
the  other,  (Father  Cainpian)  though  less  guilty,  being  appre- 
hended, paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  the  violated  laws  of  his 
country.  He  and  some  of  his  principal  associates  were  tried  and 
convicted  on  each  of  three  distinct  charges.^,  any  one  of  which 
constitutes  a  charge  of  high  treason,  by  the  present  laws  of 
England. 

We  have  trespassed  on  our  reader's  patience  with  the  above 
stated  memorials  of  Dr.  Allen,  because  he  was  the  director  avid 
chief  supervisor  of  the  Rheimi.di  perversion  of  the  Scriptures. 
Dr.  Allen  was  also  rector  or  head  of  the  iiheiim  Seminary, 
while  their  Testament  was  prepared.  Philip  il.  indeed,  was  so 
pleased  also  with  his  plans,  that  he  gave  him  a  superintending 
authority  over  his  English  seminaries. 

Concerning  Dv.  Brislow,  (the  subordinate  agent  in  the  pub- 
lication) it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  also  gave  his  active  aid  to 
treason  and  rebellion,  against  the  Protestant  Government  of 
England,  by  other  publications.  The  Catholic  historian  Dodd 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Allen  upon  all 
occasions. 

K  Sanders  and  Bristoiv  were"  (sp.ys  Speed)  "  the  Jannes  and 
Jambres.  Traitors  heady  and  high  minded,  having  a  shew  of 
Godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.  Both  of  them  approv- 
ing Pius  Vth"s  proceeding,  about  her  Majesty's  deprivation,  and 
justifying  the  wicked  in  their  rebellions  |." 

Stow  informs  us,  that  upon  the  trial  of  Campian  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  other  conspirators  engaged  vvuh  him,  the  traitorous  wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.  Briitow\,  in  defence  of  the  Pope's 
Bull  of  Deprivation  against  the  Queen,  were  read  to  them  ;  that 
these  two  Doctors  had  written  in  approbation  both  of  the  Bull 
and  of  the  rebellion  in  the  .North,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it  ;  that  it  was 

"  Manifestly  proved  to  their  faces,  that  Bristol's  book  in  allow- 
ance thereof,  was  especially  commaoJed  to  be  used  amongst  the 
conspirators  and  their  party  both  at  ixome  and  at  Rneims,  every- 
one being  expressly  charged,  not  to  be  without  one  of  these 
books." 
. i 

*  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  Vol.  2.  138.  This  Catholic  historian 
says  "  that  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  relished  Dr.  Allen's 
proposals,"  &c.  +  Stow's  Annals. 

ted,  Book    9,  P.  8*7.  §  Dodd's  Hist-  Vol.  2.  P.  59. 

X  Tlii* 
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This  they  denied ;  and  some  of  them  said,  they  Jiad  never 
seen  it :  but,  one  of  their  associates  had  avowed  it,  and  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  the  avowal. 

«'  Besides  (continues  Stow)  myself,  when  I  came  to  Rheinis, 
saw  them  as  common  amongst  them,  as  the  little  Catechfsms  here 
amongst  children.  Agam,  at  Rome,  they  were  as-  common  iike« 
wise  in  the  seminary.  Myself  had  it,  and  one  of  Dr.  Allen's 
Catechisms  delivered  to  me,  with  great  charge  to  embrace  it,  as. 
my  chief  instruction.  My  companion  that  went  with  me,  had" 
one,  likewise.  The  rest  of  the  witnesses  had  seen  how  eommoi*- 
they  were,  and  in  what  reverence  and  authority  they  esteemed 
them.  Yet,  these  men  would,  with  shameless  faces,  deny  it : 
yea,  and  if  they  might  have  been  so  credited,  would  have  sworo 
against  it." 

The  principles  of  the  Rheimish  perverteis  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  also  be  judged  of,  from  those  of  their  confidential  friend, 
and  cordial  co  operator,  Dr.  Sanders,  who  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Sanders  died  in  rebellion  in  Ireland,  whither  he- 
accompanied  the  Spanish  invaders,  as  Pope's  nuncio.  Imme- 
diately before  the  breaking  out  of  this  Irish  Rebellion,  one  of 
the  most  horrible  assassinations,  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  history,  was  committed  by  Sir  John  Desmond,  who  mur- 
dered his  best  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Dave  Is,  in  his  cham- 
ber, at  midnight.  The  circumstances  of  this  assassination  were 
so  revolting,  that  many  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  f  the  assassin's 
brother  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  others),  notwithstanding 
their  hatred  of  Mr.  Davels,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Protes- 
tant, and  a  friend  to  the  English  Protestant  government,  ex- 
pressed their  horror  at  it.  Dr.  Sanders,  however,  blessed  the 
assassin,  gave  him  absolution  from  all  his  sins,  and  declared  the 
unnatural  and  dreadful  murder  he  had  committed,  to  be  a  swtet- 
stneliing  sacrifice  to  heaven*. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  doctrines  maintained  concerning 
heresy  and  heretics,  be  the  Aliens  and  the  Rristows.  Doc- 
trines now  republished  and  sanctioned  in  this  United  Kingdom. 

The  only  other  name  which  we  recollect  to  have  found  to 
have  been  particularly  mentioned,  amongst  the  authors  of  the 
Rhemish  Testament,  is  that  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  wrote,  co/t 
a  more,  in  favour  of  Romish  massacres.  Dodd  informs  us, 
that  "some  have  not  been  well  satisfied  with  his  (Reynold's)- 
politics."  That  "  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  (he  ieague."  (viz. 
the  persecuting  league  of  the  Guises,  &,c.  against  the   Protes- 
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janta  of  France.)  And,  that  "  he  employed  his  pen  in  defence 
of  it."  But,  adds  this  popish  historian,  endeavouring  to  justify 
Dr.  Reynolds,  "  it  was  the  humour  of  the  time  and  place, 
wherein  he  lived." 

True,  indeed,  that  it  Was,  most  fatally,  the  humour  of  the  time 
and  place  in  which  he  lived,  to  exhort  Romanists  to  rebellion 
and  insurrection,  against  their  Protestant  governors,  and  to  the  per- 
secution and  massacre  of  Protestants.  And,  too  true,  indeed, 
it  is,  that  one  of  the  pernicious  effusions  of  the  humour  of  that 
time  and  place,  is  now  published  as  an  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, under  the  sanction  of  the  popish  titular  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  Ireland. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  principles  of  the  se- 
minary doctors  of  Rheims,  with  the  following  statement  from 
Mr.  Hume,  which  is  certainly  given  with  much  accuracy  and 
fidelity.     We  select  it,  because  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  concise. 

"  These  seminaries  founded  with  this  hostile  intention,  sent 
over,  every  year,  a  colony  of  priests,  who  maintained  the  Catholic 
superstition,  in  the  full  height  of  its  bigotry,  &c.  they  infused  into 
all  their  votaries,  an  extreme  hatred  against  the  queen ;  whom 
they  treated  as  an  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  persecutor 
of  the  orthodox,  one  solemnly  and  publicly  anathematised  by  the 
holy  Father.  Sedition,  rebellion,  and  even  some  times  assassina- 
tion, were  the  expedients,  by  which  they  proposed  to  effectuate 
their  purposes  against  her." 

We  consider  the  annotations  in  the  Rheimish  Testament,  as 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  productions  of  Poperv,  when,  (as 
the  historian  truly  states,)  in  the  full  height  of  its  bigotry,  it 
anathematized  the  Protestant  Sovereign  of  England,  and  encou- 
raged sedition,  rebellion,  and  even  sometimes  assassination.  We 
have  presented  to  the  view  of  our  readers,  some  specimens  of 
the  principles  with  which  it  abounds.  Such  an  exposition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  was  well  suited  to  the  Popish  system,  in  the  age 
in  which  the  Rheimish  doctors  wrote.  It  was  agreeable  to  the 
bigotted  and  sanguinary  patrons  whom  they  served.  It  was  such, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  priests  of  Bonner's  school, 
engaged  as  they  were,  in  promoting  treason  and  p<  petition.  But 
it  is  not  such  as  we  expected  to  find  republished  and  revised  for 
the  use  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  the  present  day — and,  repub- 
lished and  revised  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  Catholic 
authorities.  Much  as  we  respect  the  persons,  and  would  tolerate 
the  religion  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  we  cannot 
allow  the  possibility  of  their  being  entrusted  with  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  these  countries,  while  they  bow  in 
obedience  to  a  priesthood^  which  both  maintains  and  avows  the 
principles  now   sanctioned   by  the  Irish   hierarchy — principles, 
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abhorrent  from  our  merciful,  tolerant,  and  free  constitution — 
principles,  which  cannot  he  admitted  into  the  state,  without 
imminent  and  awful  peril,  as  their  very  admittance,  de  facto, 
changes  the  lending  character  of  the  whole. 

The  circulation  of  this  volume  as  a  manual  of  principle 
and  pitAfi  ice;  among  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
Irish  population,  speaks  in  a  language  which  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, and  we  trust,  will  not  he  disregarded.  All  pains  are 
taken  to  force  it  into  circulation  ;  and,  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  purses  of  the  poor,  it  is  now  republishing  at  Cork  in  num- 
bers, that  none  may  be  without  the  benefit  of  its  instructions. 
The  seed  is  sown  deeply  and  widely,  and  our  earnest  prayer  is 
that  it  may  not  spring  vp  to  an  harvest  of  blood. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  cannot  but  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which,  threatens  our  sister  island,  from 
the  dissemination  of  such  principles  under  an  authority  so  high, 
and  a  cover  so  sacred.  So  inseparably  united  are  the  interests 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  that  no  injury  can  affect  the  one,  but 
that  it  will  be  deeply  felt  in  the  other.  We  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  in  a  subsequent  number,  of  recalling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  important  subject,  and  shall  enter  into 
a  more  enlarged  discussion  upon  many  very  remarkable  points 
connected  with  the  volume  before  us,  which,  from  our  narrow 
limits,  we  are  now  obliged  to  defer. 


Art.  VIII.  Scriptural  Essays,  adapted  to  tht  Holidays  of 
the  Church  of  England  :  with  Meditations  on  the  prescribed 
So  vices.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  #c. 
2  vols.  12mo.     Cadell  and  Co.      1816. 

TO  render  knowledge  attractive,  and  instruction  palatable,  in 
an  asje  too  indolent  to  labour  for  them,  and  too  fastidious  even 
to  accept  them,  unless  offered  in  a  pleasing  form,  has  been  the 
laudable  endeavour  of  many  writers  of  the  present  day ;  among 
whom   the  author  of  "   Letters  to  a  Young  Man,"  may  fairly 
claim  an  honourable  place.     Mrs.  West  has  uniformly  exercised 
her  various  talents  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  and  even 
when  her  writings  have  professed  to  offer  mere  amusement,  it 
has  always   been   her  care  to  preserve  the  character,  while  she 
disguised  the  person  of  the  instructor  ;  and  to  make  entertain- 
ment salutary.  Nor  will  the  persons  to  whom  her  Letters  above- 
mentioned,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  addressed  to  a  female, 
have  been  known,  be  surprised  to  iiud  her  employed  in  a  work 

which. 
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which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  divine. 
Whatever  she  has  written,  which  has  any  bearing  upon  religion 
has  always  borne  the  stamp  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  enligh 
ened  faith.  The  most  profound  and  excellent  divines  of  our 
Church,  are  the  sources  from  which,  next  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  or  in  aid  and  illustration  of  them,  she  has  always  drawn 
her  opinions  ;  and  that  knowledge,  which  she  diffuses  in  her 
writings  for  the  benefit  of  youth.  Whoever,  indeed,  is  not  too 
haughty  to  accept  of  information  from  the  hand  of  a  female, 
may  receive  it  without  scruple  from  the  writings  of  Mrs.  West. 

Our  modest  and  unassuming  author,  well  knows  what  prede- 
cessors she  has  had  in  her  present  line  of  instruction  ;  and  is 
far  from  entertaining  the  wish  to  call  a  single  reader  from 
the  study  of  Nelson  or  of  Stanhope :  but  she  invites,  with 
great  propriety,  all  those  to  whom  such  authors,  with  all  their 
acknowledged  merit,  may  appear  too  dry  and  technical.  For 
such  readers,  certainly  no  inconsiderable  class,  she  has  prepared 
these  volumes,  illustrative  of  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  ot  our  ex- 
cellent Church  ;  and  the  better  to  promote  her  purpose,  has 
given  them  no  more  formidable  title  than  that  of  "  Scriptural 
Essays."  Essays,  both  from  their  own  nature,  and  from  the 
character  of  this  author,  will  of  course  be  expected  to  prove 
easy  in  style,  natural  in  arrangement,  instructive  without  being 
dry,  and  pleasing  without  being  superficial,  and  such,  in  truth, 
is  the  genuine  character  ot  this  publication. 

Observing  rightly  the  increased  and  increasing  avidity,  with 
which  the  lives  of  eminent  persons  are  now  sought  and  read,  the 
author  has  contrived  by  a  plan  at  once  natural  and  judicious,  to 
give  a  biographical  cast  to  her  Scriptural  Essays.  Their  two 
principal  divisions  relate,  first  to  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  secondly, 
to  the  Lives  of  his  Apostles,  and  most  favoured  servants.  This 
is  done  by  no  more  arbitrary  method,  than  that  of  taking  the 
commemorations  of  the  Church  in  their  biographical  order,  be- 
ginning with  the  Annunciation  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  order  of 
the  Church  itself.  The  preparatory  services  of  Advent  she  ha3 
indeed  thrown  to  the  end  of  her  first  volume  ;  for  which  we  can 
guess  no  better  reason,  than  that  she  would  not  appear  too  for- 
mally to  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  Liturgy.  In  this  per- 
haps she  has  not  been  injudicious.  This  method  brings  liie 
biographical  plan  at  once  to  view  ;  while  it  veils,  without  obli- 
terating, the  course  ol   doctrinal  instruction. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  proper  introduction  to  the  whole, 
is  the  angelic  Annunciation  ol  the  Messiah  to  the  Virgin,  who 
was  by  miracle  to  become  his  mother.  In  this  and  every  Essay, 
the  author  has  contrived  to  interweave,  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  some  account  of  the  Lessons,  Collect,  and  other  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  services  of  the  day,  with  general  reflections  on  the 
commemoration  itself.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  in 
this  first  Essay,  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  whole 
plan. 

"  The  collect  prays  for  a  large  influx  of  divine  grace,  to  perfect 
us  in  the  knowledge  of  those  saving  truths,  which  the  message  of 
the  Angel,  as  on  this  day,  first  unfolded  to  man ;  that,  from  belief 
in  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  we  may  proceed  to  claim  the  benefits 
of  his  expiation,  and  finally  partake  the  glories  of  his  Resurrection. 
It  makes  no  mention  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  days  appropriated  to  the  commemoration  of  Saints,  though  she 
certainly  affords  as  eminent  an  example  of  piety,  humility,  and 
resignation,  as  any  in  the  sacred  calendar  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  our  Liturgy  was  adopted,  when  we  had  just 
escaped  from  popery;  and  even  a  tempered  aftd  deserved  ulogium 
might  have  alarmed  many  zealous  Protestants,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  idolatrous  worship,  of  what  was  called  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  impugn  the  mediatorial  supremacy  of  her  Son  ; 
for  th^s  reason,  in  the  two  festivals,  when  her  name  is  combined 
with  that  of  Christ  in  the  title,  no  mention  is  made  ct'  her  in  the 
service.  She  is  frequently  int*  oduced  in  Scripture,  always  in  an 
amiable  and  interesting  point  of  view  :  never  as  claiming  or  re- 
ceiving any  other  distinction  from  her  relation  to  the  Messiah,  but 
that  of  a  pre-eminence  in  sorrow  :  thus  verifying  the  prophecy  of 
Simeon,  and  evincing  that  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God,  which 
she  promised  in  her  reply  to  Gabriel.  On  some  occasions,  when 
the  fears  and  prej  *  "iices  of  the  mortal  parent  interfered  with  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Son,  the  incarnate  Deity  answered,  by 
announcing  the  immutability  of  his  purposes;  thus  recalling  to  her 
mind  the  declaration  of  the  angel,  th.,t,  '  that  holy  thing  which 
was  to  be  born  of  her  would  be  called  the  Son  of  God:'  but 
generally,  Mary  acted  as  a  disciple  of  her  child  and  Saviour, 
pondering  in  her  heart  the  wonders  which  she  saw,  and  urging 
others  to  do  as  He  commanded."     Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

Mrs.  West,  as  above  hinted,  is  always  correctly  orthodox  in 
her  opinions,  of  which  the  following  passage  may  se.ve  as  proof 
remarkably  strong,  at  a  time  when  vexatious  disputes  are  carried 
on  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  errors  which  originate  from  considering  baptism  to  be 
distinct  from  regeneration  are,  a  disregard  for  the  sacraments, 
which,  though  instituted  by  Christ,  and  commanded  to  be  cele- 
brated to  the  end  of  the  world,  are  soon  considered  as  non- 
essentials ;  contempt  for  the  church,  which  lays  a  stress  on  tho 
dunctual  observance  of  her  Lord's  commands,  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, Which  administers  what  is  termed  a  dead  letter,  or  form, 
without  vialiiy  ;  and  f  u  isttfcal  expectation  of  a  sudden  conversion, 
•of  a  sensible   new-birth,    of  a  perceptible  and  constraining  call. 

Their 
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Their  effects  may  be  seen  on  multitudes;  when  imagination  is 
made  the  criterion  of  proficiency,  it  must  follow  that  in  many 
cases,  the  potent  stimulant  will  warp  the  weak  and  varying 
standard,  li^nce,  according  to  the  temper  and  character  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  we  behold  madness,  despair,  pre- 
sumption, hvpocrisy,  profr.ne  levity,  spiritual  pride,  and  lapses 
into  a  state  ot  rrievous  sin,  connected  possibly,  with  a  persuasion 
that  the  offender  is  safe  in  his  soul-daring  call,  and  still  in  a  state 
of  Grace.'     P.  62. 

These  reflections  are  very  judiciously  introduced  in  the  Essay 
on  the  Service  for  the  Circumcision,  for  which  rite  Baptism  is 
the  Gospel  substitute.  For  her  authority,  the  author  refers  to 
one  which  ail  sound  divines  will  consider  as  excellent,  namely 
the  Bairipton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Mant.  It  is  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  to  contemplate  a  female  writer  thus  preserving  the  per- 
fect steadiness  of  a  well-educated  divine,  through  the  whole  of 
her  career,  unmoved  by  any  sophistries,  unseduced  by  any  spe- 
cious theories  of  her  times,  she  continues  steady  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  ;  whose  Articles  are  her  sheet-anchor,  and  whose 
authorized  interpi eta: ions  of  Scripture  the  compass  by  which  she 
always  steers,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  in  politics  our 
author  is  as  sound  as  in  divinity.  In  allusions  to  such  topics,  she 
is  indeed,  with  good  judgment,  extremely  sparing:  but  when 
she  does  introduce  them,  it  is  with  the  feelings  of  true  patriotism. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  refer  to  the  reflections  which  con- 
clude the  Essay  last  quoted,  on  the  events  of  the  year  1815: 
reflections  not  obtruded,  but  springing  naturally  from  the  Chris- 
tian feelings  of  a  truly  Christian  temper.  We  think  it,  however, 
more  important  to  produce  this  useful  writer  in  her  combats  with 
the  seducing  heresies  of  the  day.  In  the  service  for  Ash-Wed- 
nesday, speaking  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  of  another  notorious 
sinner,  she  proceeds  : 

"  All  that  we  know  of  them  is  that  their  crimes  were  forgiven. 
And  surely  those  persons  must  be  influenced  either  by  mistaken 
zeal  or  hypocritical  arrogance,  who  seek  to  win  the  confidence  of 
ignorance,  by  indecently  boasting,  that,  though  they  are  now  the 
chosen  instruments  of  God,  and  dispensers  of  his  word,  they  were 
once  notorious  for  every  crime  which  offends  his  purity  ;  as  if  the 
sublimity  of  the  soul  s  exaltation  were  proportioned  to  the  depths 
of  the  abyss  from  which  it  sprung.  The  prudence  or  the  sincerity 
of  such  as  publish  their  past  lives,  by  way  of  contrast  to  their  pre- 
sent, is  more  than  questionable  ;  but  the  effect  on  the  community 
is  truly  alarming  Criminals  seem  now  confounded  with  martyrs 
in  their  closing  scenes;  for  the  dissolute  depredator  and  relentless 
murderer  expect  a  crown  of  glory  with  the  confidence  of  an 
Apostle.  The  wondering  and  illiterate  multitude  are  led  to  con- 
ceive 
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ceive  that  the  walls  of  a  prison  act  as  the  laver  of  regeneration  ; 
and  that  the  scaffold  of  public  Justice  is  the  Calvary  from  which 
the  soul  takes  the  surest  flight  to  Paradise.  Are  the  reveries  of 
fanaticism,  acting  upon  the  terrors  of  a  felon's  alarmed  conscience, 
the  confessions  which  give  glory  to  God,  or  the  conversions  which 
evince  the  power  of  his  word,  when  death  speedily  drops  his  veil, 
and  prevents  the  test  of  sincerity  ?  Let  consolation  be  afforded 
to  those  forlorn  and  unhappy  beings,  whom  society  is  compelled 
to  cut  off';  but  let  not  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  be  divulged 
beyond  the  humane  purpose  of  giving  consolation  to  surviving 
friends,  lest  a  desire  of  celebrity  should  prove  a  snare  for  souls, — 
and  a  hope  of  posthumous  fame  divert  the  heart  from  that  lowliness 
of  true  contrition,  which  only  seeks  to  employ  its  measured  space 
of  time  in  making  its  peace  with  God."      Vol.  1.  P.  13LS. 

Such  are  these  Scrip' urn  Essay;,  which,  without  pushing  the 
analysis  of  hern  to  an  unnecessary  length,  may  be  safely  recom-? 
mended  to  that  class  of  readers  for  which  they  were  composed  ; 
as  giving  every  requisite  information,  on  the  subjects  which  re- 
quire to  be  illustrated ;  and  giving  it  in  a  maimer  at  one.-  clear 
and  pleasing,  without  formality,  without  pedantry,  superadding 
only  such  reflections,  as,  rinsing  or  deduced  naturally  from  he 
services  under  considerati  n,  are  never  suffered  to  deviate  into 
fanciful,  much  less  into  any  unsound  speculations.  Of  errors, 
though  the^  can  hardly  be  quite  excluded  from  a  work  ot"  such 
variety,  we  have  not  detected  any  of  magnitude  sufficient  to 
dema  1  reprehension  ;  and  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  a  more 
pie.  sing/or  more  useful  work  of  the  kmd,  for  young  or  female 
readers,  will  not  easily  be  produced;  and  cannot,  indeed,  reason, 
ably  be  expected. 


Aut.  IX.  Useful  Knowledge;  being  a  Familiar  Account  of 
the  various  Productions  of  Nature,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and 
Ammdl.  Hy  the  Rev.  W.  Biugley,  A.M.  3  Vols.  12mo. 
1 1.  Is.     Plates.     Baldwin  and  Co.     1816. 

AS  a  compendium  of  accurate  information  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  we 
have  not  seen  a  more  useful  publication.  Mr.  BinMev  does  not 
pretend,  in  the  course  of  three  small  volumes,  to  enter  very 
deeply  into  scientific  research,  but  merely  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  outline  of  the  subjects  in  question. 

The  first  vohiifie  is  dedicated  to  mineralogy,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  stones,  of  salts,  of  combustible  substances,  of  iner 
taliic  substances,  of  rocks  primitive  and  volcanic,  of  water,  both 

common 
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common  and  mineral.     As  a  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
we  will  take  the  article  coal. 

"  121.  Coal  Family.— The  component  parts  of  coals  are  prin- 
cipally charcoal  (48;  and  bitumen  (120). 

"  This  invaluable  mineral  is  found  in  beds,  or  strata,  frequently 
betwixt  clay-slate  and  sand-stone,  and  seldom  betwixt  those  of 
lime-stone.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  parti- 
cularly in  countries  which  lie  nearly  in  the  same  latitudes  with 
Great  Britain ;  in  Siberia,  Germany,  Sweden,  France,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland ;  and  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  China. 
It  is  stated  to  be  very  abundant  in  New  Holland ;  but  we  have  no 
distinct  account  of  coal  in  the  continent  of  Africa.  No  fewer 
than  seventy  different  kinds  of  coals  are  brought  to  the  London 
market,  the  value  and  prices  of  which  greatly  differ.  Of  these 
the  coals  called  lVa/l's-e?id,  from  the  name  of  the  pit,  near  New- 
castle, whence  they  are  obtained,  usually  bear  the  highest  price. 

"  Some  kinds  of  coal  are  laminar,  aud  others  compact.  They 
in  general  burn  freely,  with  a  bituminous  odour,  and  leave  a  con- 
siderable residuum. 

"  122.  Common  Coal,  or  Pit  Coal,  is  of  black  colour,  and 
has  generally  a  slaty  structure  and  foliated  texture. 

"  In  handling  it  stains  the  fingers  :  and  in  burning  it  cakes  more 
or  less  during  combustion.     Its  component  parts  are  usually  char 
coal  (48)  and  bitumen  (120),  with  a  small  portion  of  clay,  and 
sometimes  with  pyrites,  or  sulphat  of  iron  (135,  d).    What  is  cal- 
led slaty  coal  contains  a  greater  portion  of  clay  than  other  kinds. 

"  Some  foreign  writers  have  ascribed  the  great  wealth  possessed 
by  this  country  to  the  coals  which  are  here  produced  in  such 
abundance,  and  which  facilitate,  in  a  very  essential  degree,  nearly 
all  its  manufactures,  and  consequently  are  a  means  of  promoting 
its  commerce  Jo  an  extent  which  is  possessed  by  ihw  other  coun- 
tries. All  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  &c.  arc  situated  either  in  the  midst  of  coal  dis- 
tricts, or  in  places  to  which  coals  are  conveyed,  with  little  expence, 
by  canal  carriage. 

"  Coals  are  principally  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  and  Whitehaven.  The  parti- 
cular places  whence  they  are  produced  have  the  name  of  collieries^ 
and  the  mines  from  which  they  are  dug  are  called  pits.  The 
deepest  of  these  are  in  Northumberland,  and  are  worked  at  more 
than  900  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  Newcastle  there 
is  a  coal-pit  near  800  feet  in  depth,  and  which,  at  that  depth,  is 
wrought  five  miles  horizontally,  quite  across,  and  beneath  the  bed 
of  the  river  Tyne,  and  under  the  adjacent  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  At  W  hitehaven  the  mines  are  of  great  depth,  and  are 
extended  even  under  the  sea,  to  places  where  there  is  above  them 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  great  burthen,  and  in  which 
ft  is  said  the  miners  are  able  sometimes  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
water.     Oa  the  contrary,  hn  some  parts  of  Durham  the  coal  lit » 

so 
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so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  the  wheels  of  carnages  lay  it 
open,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  The  bed*  of  coal  are  of  various  thickness,  from  a  few  inches 
to  severe!  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  is  found  advantageous  to  work 
them  at  a  very  g<er,.t  depth,  although  their  thickness  does  not  ex- 
ceed four  or  five  feet.  The  thickest  bed  of  English  coal,  of  any 
extent,  is  that  of  the  main  coal  in  Staffordshire,  which  measures 
about  thirty  feet.  There  are  frequently  saveral  beds  above,  and 
parallel  to,  each  other,  separated  by  strata  of  slate,  sand-stone, 
and  other  minerals.  Coal  is  never  found  in  chalk,  and  very  rarely 
in  limestone. 

"  At  Whitehaven  the  principal   entrance  to  the   coal-mine  for 
men  and  horses  is  by  an  opening  at  the  hottom  of  a  hill,  through 
a  long  passage  hewn  in  a  rock.     This,  by  a  steep  descent,  leads  to 
the    lowest    bed  .of   coal.     The    greatest   part    of  the    descent 
through  spacious  galleries,  which  continually  intersect  other  gal- 
leries;  all  the  coal   having  been   cut  away,  except   large   pillars, 
which,  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine,  are  three  yards  high,  and  about 
twelve  yards  square  at  the  base;  such  great  strength  being  there 
required  to  support  the  ponderous  roof.     There  are  three  distinct 
and  parallel  strata  of  coal,  which    lie  at   a  considerable   distance 
above  each  other,  and  which  have  a  communication  by  pits  that 
are  sunk  between  them.    These  strata  are  not  always  regularly  con- 
tinued in  the  same  plane;  the  miners  occasionally  meet  with  veins 
of  hard  rock,  which  interrupt,  their  further  progress.     At  such 
places  the  earth   on  one  side   of  the  vein  appears  to   have  sunk 
down,  while  that  on   the  opposite   tide  has  its  ancient  situation* 
In  some  parts  it  seems  to  have  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  ;  and 
in  others  not  so  much  as  one  fathom.     These  breaks  the  miners  call 
dykes  (4<).     When  they  come  to  one  of  them,  their  first  care  is  to 
discover  whether  the  coal  in  the  part  adjoining  be  higher  or  lower 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  working;  or,  to   use   their  own 
terms,  whether  it  be  cast  down  or  cast  up.     For  this  purpose  they 
examine    attentively  the  mineral  strata  on  the  opposite  side,  to  see 
how  far  they  correspond  with  those  which  they  have  already  passed 
through.     If  the  coal  be  cast  down,  they  sink  a  pit  to  it ;  but  if  it 
be  cast  up,  the  discovery  of  it  is  often  attended  with  great  labour 
and  expence. 

"  In  general  the  entrance  to  coal  mines  is  by  perpendicular 
shafts,  and  the  coals  and  workmen  are  drawn  up  by  machinery. 
-As  the  mines  frequently  extend  to  great  distances  horizontally  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  peculiar  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  continually  ventilated  with  currents  of  fresh  air,  for  the  pur- 
pose not  only  of  affording  to  the  workmen  a  constant  supply  of  that 
vital  fluid,  but  also  to  expel  from  the  mines  certain  noxious  exha- 
lations which  are  sometimes  produced  in  them. 

"  One   of  these,    denominated  fire-damp,  is  occasioned  by  the 
generation  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air  (45).     This  gas, 

when 
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when  mixed  with  the  common  air  of  the  atmosphere  explodes  with 
great  violence,  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle,  or  any  other 
flame  ;  and  has,  at  different  times,  occasioned  the  loss  of"  many 
valuable  lives.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  although  it  is 
immediately  set  on  fire  by  a  flame*  yet  it  cannot  be  kindled  by  red 
hot  iron,  nor  by  the  sparks  produced  by  the  collision  01  flint  and 
steel.  Hence  a  machine  is  adopted  in  the  mines  ne  ir  Whitehaven 
and  Workington,  in  which  a  wheel  formed  of  steel,  and  in  shape 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  razor-grinder,  is  turned  round  with  very 
rapid  motion  against  a  series  of  flints,  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
yield  to  the  miners  sufficient  light  to  carry  on  their  work  in  plac  as 
where  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  would  occasion  the  most 
dreadful  explosions.  Without  some  contrivance  of  this  kind,  the 
working  of  these  mines  would  be  totally  impracticable."  Vol.  L 
P.  129. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  different  sorts  of  coal. 

"  123.  Cannei,  Coal  is  of  black  colour,  with  little  lustre,  i9  not 
lamina,  but  breaks  in  any  direction  like  pitch,  and  does  not  stain 
the  fingers. 

"  This  highly  imflammable  kind  of  coal  is  found  very  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  where  there  is 
an  entire  stratum  of  it  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  also 
found  near  Whitehaven  ;  in  some  of  the  pits  at  Newcastle ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  name  of  this  coal ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  Lan- 
cashire, whence  it  is  chiefly  brought,  the  word  candle  is  usually 
pronounced  with  the  omission  of  the  letter  d,  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  coal  is  used  by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  candles, 
these  will  be  immediately  removed.  In  Scotland  it  has  the  name 
of  parrot  coal. 

"  No  kind  of  coal  takes  fire  so  readily,  or  burns  with  so  cheer- 
ful and  brilliant  aflame  as  this  ;  and  its  not  soiling  the  fingers  like 
pit  coal  renders  the  use  of  it  peculiarly  pleasant ;  but  it  does  not 
cake,  and  soon  burns  away.  When  first  kindled  it  crackles  and 
splinters  very  much ;  and  «n  this  account  would  be  dangerous, 
were  it  not  easily  prevented  from  so  doing  by  previously  immer- 
sing it  for  a  little  while  in  water.  Cannei  coal  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  jet.  It  admits  of  being  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  takes  a 
good  polish  ;  and  snuff-boxes  and  trinkets  made  of  it  have  in  many 
instances  been  sold  as  jet.  Of  all  the  coals  that  are  used  for  pro- 
ducing gas  for  the  lighting  of  large  manufactories,  &c.  none  is  said 
to  be  so  suitable  as  this. 

"  124.  Stone  Coal,  Kilkenny  Coal,  Welsh  Coal,  or 
Glance  Coal,  is  of  a  dark  iron  black  colour,  with  metallic 
lustre,  and  foliated  texture;  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
charcoal. 

"  Unlike  most  other  kinds  of  coal  this  occurs  both  in  stratified 
masses,  and  in  lumps  nested  in  clay.     It  is  found  in  several  coun- 
tries 
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tries   of  the   continent,   in   Wales,  Scotland,   and   Kilkenny,  in 
Ireland. 

"  When  laid  on  burning  coals  it  becomes  red  hot,  emits  a  blue 
lambent  flame  in  the  same  manner  as  charcoal ;  and  is  at  length 
slowly  consumed,  leaving  behind  a  portion  of  red  ashes.  No 
smoke  nor  soot  is  produced  from  this  coal,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
whitens  the  places  where  the  fume  is  condensed  ;  and  the  effluvia 
which  it  gives  out  are  extremely  suffocating. 

"  This  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  the  drying  of  malt. 

"  125  Pitch  Coal  is  of  a  black  or  brownish  black  colour,and 
velvety  appearance.  It  is  found  massive  in  plates,  and  sometimes 
in  the  siiape  of  branches,  with  a  somewh;  woody  internal 
structure. 

"  It  is  stated  that  in  the  district  of  Aude,  in  France,  there  are 
more  than  1,000  persons  constantly  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
pitch  coal  into  rosaries,  buttons,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
snuff-boxes,  and  trinkets  of  different  kinds.  Near  fifty  tons  weight 
of  the  coal  pre  annually  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  articles  to  the 
value  of  18,000  livres  are  said  to  be  sold  in  Spain  alone.  In  Prus- 
sia the  amber  diggers  call  it  black  amber,  because  it  is  found  ac- 
companying that  subslance  ;  and  because,  like  amber,  it  is  ..intly 
electric,  or  attracts  feathers  and  other  light  objects  when  rubbed. 
They  manufacture  it  into  various  ornamental  articles,  and  sell  these 
as  black  amber,  to  ignorant  persons,  at  a  great  price. 

"  This  coal  which  is  found  at  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  and  in 
other  parts  of  England,  is  used  as  fuel,  either  in  a  natural  state  or 
when  converted  into  coke.  It  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  and 
Strong  bituminous  smell,  and  leaves  a  light  yellowish  coloured  ash. 

"  126.  Bovky  Co  -.l,  Brown  Coal, or  Bituminous  Wood,  is  of 
brown  colour,  and  in  shape  exactly  resembles  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  but  is  usually  compressed.  It  is  soft,  somewhat 
flexible,  aud  so  light  as  nearly  to  float  when  thrown  into  water. 

"  1  he  greatest  abundance  of  this  coal  occurs  at  Bovey,  near 
Exeter,  from  which  place  it  derives  its  name.  The  lowest  stratum 
is  worked  at  the  depth  of  seventy-five  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.     It  is  also  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany. 

"  As  fuel  the  Bovey  coal  is  used  only  by  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  community,  since,  notwithstanding  its  burning  with  a  clear 
flame,  it  emits  a  sweetish  but  extremely  disagreeable  sulphureous 
gas,  which  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  the  burning  of  lime,  and  for  the  first  baking  of 
earthenware. 

u  127.  Jkt  is  a  solid,  black,  and  opaque  mineral,  harder  than 
coal,  and  found  in  detached  masses  from  an  inch  to  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length,  having  a  fine  and  regular  structure,  and  a  grain  re- 
sembling that  of  wood. 

"  It  lias  sometime  been  confounded  with  cannel  coal  (3  23),  but 
it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  superior  hardness:  Jet  cannot  with- 
out 
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out  difficulty  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  whilst  cannel  coal  may  be 
marked  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  nail. 

"  The  name  of  jet  has  been  derived  from  Gages,  a  river  of 
Lycia,  where  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  obtained  this  substance. 
It  is  frequently  cast  ashore  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England,  to- 
gether with  pieces  of  amber  and  curious  pebbles,  particularly  near 
Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  and  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  where  many 
persons  employ  their  leisure  in  searching  for  it,  and  forming  it  into 
various  kinds  of  trinkets.  Jet  is  found  in  several  of  the  countries 
of  the  continent,  but  no  where  in  such  abundance  as  in  England. 

"  The  principal  manufacture  of  jet  is  carried  on  in  France.  Suf- 
ficiently hard  to  admit  of  being  cut  and  polished,  it  is  made  into 
small  vases,  buttons,  beads,  buckles,  rings,  bracelets,  and  trinkets, 
principally  for  mourning.  A  fictitious  kind  of  jet  is  made  of  glass. 
By  the  ancients  jet  was  used  in  medicine,  but  it  is  wholly  omitted 
in  the  modern  practice. 

"  When  jet  is  once  set  on  fire  it  burns  with  a  green  flame,  and 
continues  to  burn  for  a  considerable  time,  exhaling  a  strong  bitu- 
minous smell.  If  the  heat  be  rendered  greater,  it  melts."  Vol.  I. 
P.  136. 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  is  divided  according  to  the  Linnean  arrangement.  In  the 
third,  we  have  a  description  of  the  animal  part  of  the  creation, 
divided  into  mammiferous,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  worms. 

The  st\le  of  this  little  work  is  clear  and  simple,  without  any 
rhetorical  verbiage  or  useless  amplification.  Much  accurate  and 
useful  information  is  conveyed  in  a  form  so  concise  and  intelli- 
gible, that  to  the  library  of  the  young,  these  volumes  will  be  a 
most  desirable  addition. 


Art.  X.  A  compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art  : 
containing  a  concise  Explanation  of  the  various  Terms  used 
in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  :  also  a  short  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Anatomy  or  Structure  of  the  Eye,  the  Foot,  and 
other  important  Parts  of  the  Horse.  •  With  practical  Obser- 
vations on  his  Diseases,  as  well  as  those  of  other  domestic 
Animals,  By  James  White,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Author 
Qf  a  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine.  13mo.  348  pp. 
6b.     Longman  and  Co.     1817- 

1NEXT  to  the  diseases  of  man,  the  maladies  of  our  horses,  our 
dogs,  and  our  cattle,  demand  the  most  serious  attention.  We  are 
happy  to  say,  that  in  no  science  have  we  of  late  witnessed  so  rapid 
an  improvement,  as  in  that  of  farriery  ;  which  we  attribute  princi- 
pally 
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pally  to  the  establishment  of  that  admirable  institution,  the  Vete- 
rinary College.  We  shall  pass  over  the  perversion  of  terms,  by 
which  a  stable  and  shoeing-house  is  called  a  college,  and  horse- 
doctors  are  dignified  w  ith  the  name  of  professors.  We  shall  expect 
soon  to  find  a  blacksmith  pursuing  his  trade  with  a  black  gown 
and  trencher  cap.  The  name  is  absurd,  but  the  establishment 
is  excellent.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  treatment  of 
horses  should  be  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and  that  the  sur  - 
geons,  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  should  not,  as  heretofore,  be 
greater  brutes  than  the  animals  themselves.  Farriery  (we  like  to 
preserve  old  names)  is  now  become  a  regular  science,  taught 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  pursued  after  the  same  method 
with  any  other  branch  of  mechanical  knowledge. 

The  dictionary  of  Mr.  White  presents  a  concise  but  scientific 
view  of  all  the  improvements  in  the  veterinary  art,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  publications,  in  a  small  compass,  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  Let  us  take,  for'  example,  Mr.  White's  descrip- 
tion of  grease  in  a  horse's  heel. 


©■ 


"  Grease.     An  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  horse's  heels, 
sometimes  extending  upwards,  even  to  the  knee  or  hock  joint.    On 
examining  the  part,  it  will  be  very  hot  and  tender.     These  symp- 
toms are  soon  followed  by  a  discharge  of  stinking  matter  from  the 
heels.     The  disease  most  commonly  attacks  the  hind-legs,  but  the 
fore-legs  also  are  liable  to  it.     The  animal  appears  to  suffer  consi- 
derable pain,  and  when  first  moved  he  suddenly  catches  up  the 
affected  leg   (when  it  is  the  hind  leg)  as  if  he  were  cramped,  and 
keeps  it  in  that  position  a  short  time,  hopping  about,  when  forced 
to  move,  upon  the  opposite  leg.     This  he  often  does  also  when  both 
hind-legs  are   affected,   drawing   up   that  which   is  most   painful. 
Grease  is  generally  a  local  disease ;  but  it  sometimes  appears  to 
depend  on  general  or  constitutional  derangement.     Grease  is  pro- 
duced b)    various  causes :  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  a  foul  habit  of 
body  ;  and  bleeding,  purging,  and  rowelling,  are  the  remedies  com- 
monly employed;  but  Mr.  R.  Lawrence  very  justly  observes,  that 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  always  attended  with  success,  and  he 
considers  debility  in  the  system  to  be  generally  the  original  cause 
of  grease,  though  other  circumstances  may  concur  in  its  production. 
Debility,  he  observes,   may  arise  from   directly   opposite  causes, 
viz.  repletion  and  exhaustion.     The  healthy  state  of  all  animals  is' 
constituted  by  a  due  and  regular  circulation   of  the  blood,   and  a 
uniform    maintenance   of   the    natural   evacuations   of  the   body. 
Whatever  disturbs  any  of  these  functions  will  produce  debility.    In 
a  full  plethoric   habit,  the  vessels  which  are  appropriated  for  the' 
circulation  of  the  blcod  become  oppressed  by  being  overloaded,- 
and  are  thus  rendered  incapable  of  performing  tneir  office ;  hence 
debility  takes  place,  and  the  legs,  (particularly  the  hind-legs;  which 
by  then'  situation  are  most  remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation, 

and 
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and  through  which  the  blood  has  to  return  in  opposition  to  its  own 
gravity,  become  swelled  for  want  of  the  accustomed  absorption. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  horse  is  lean  and  emaciated,  either 
from  a  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritive  food,  or  from  ex- 
cessive labour,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  be  languid  from  a 
deficiency  of  stimulus,  and  debility  will  naturally  ensue.  In  addi- 
tion to  either  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  he  thinks  the  following 
may  be  given  as  collateral  promoters  of  the  disease  ;  viz.  the  season 
of  the  year,  unnatural  confinement  in  the  stable,  the  acclivity  of 
the  pavement  of  the  stall,  ciming  the  hair  off  the  heels,  and  want 
of  proper  exercise  and  cleaning.  In  the  winter  season,  at  which 
period  the  grease  is  most  prevalent,  the  insensible  perspiration  of 
the  body  is  neither  so  regular  nor  so  profuse  as  in  the  summer;  but 
nature  generally  provides  against  this  decrease  by  increasing  the 
•discharge  of  urine,  and  the  expiration  of  vapour  from  the  lungs; 
and  this  mode  of  expulsion  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  animal  economy,  if  the  horse  remained  in  a  state  of  nature. 
But  it  is  far  different  with  him  in  a  domesticated  state,  in  which  he 
is  alternately  exposed  to  a  cold  and  warm  atmosphere,  as  he  is 
within  and  without  the  stable.  The  secretion  and  evacuation  of 
urine  are  disturbed  in  their  process  by  forcing  him  to  proceed  in 
his  labour  at  the  moment  when  the  fulness  of  the  bladder  stimulates 
him  to  discharge  its  contents ;  and  though  the  perspiration  may  be 
increased  to  an  excessive  degree  by  exercise,  yet  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  result  of  excessive  labour  and  perspiration  will  be  a  pro- 
portionate debility  ;  whereas  the  insensible  perspiration  is  a  tranquil 
and  imperceptible  evacuation,  carried  on  without  putting  nature  to 
the  expense  of  any  corporeal  powers.  The  bud  effects  arising  from 
the  foregoing  causes  are  considerably  aggravated  by  confinement 
to  one  situation,  probably  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
The  pavement  of  the  stall  being  on  an  ascent  will  throw  three 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  hind-legs,  and  will  ako 
distress  them  by  the  toe  being  placed  upon  higher  ground  than  the 
heel,  whereby  the  ligaments  and  membranes  are  kept  constantly 
distended.  Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances  the  legs  swell, 
a  rupture  of  the  skin  eventually  takes  place,  and  a  serous  discbarge 
ensues,  which  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  acquires  a  fetid  and 
acrimonious  quality.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  part  affected 
becomes  extremely  sore  and  irritable,  so  as  to  give  excessive  pain 
to  the  animal  when  he  moves  the  limb ;  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
coriation spreads,  destroys  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  creates  a 
chancrous  or  pustulous  induration  of  the  skin,  understood  in  far- 
riery by  the  appellation  of  grapes.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  Mr. 
Lawrence's  explanation  at  some  length,  because  it  appears  to  pos- 
sess the  merit  of  being  ingenious  and  original.  According  to  Mr. 
Feron,  grease  is  often  produced  by  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
heat.  "  If,"  says  he,  '*  a  colt  is  taken  from  grass  and  immediately 
kept  in  a  warm  stable  after  having  been  used  to  the  severity  of  the 
atmosphere,    he    then   gets  the    disorder.      When  old  horses  are 
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troubled  with  the  grease,  we  shall  find  that  their  feet  have  been 
exposed  first  to  cold  and  afterwards  to  heat,  as  when  they  have 
been  in  cold  water  or  snow  for  some  time,  and  on  coming  into  the 
stable  have  a  large  bed  of  straw  or  perhaps  hot  dung  to  stand 
upon.  This  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  produces  a  weak- 
ness of  the  legs,  particular!}'  in  the  skin ;  when  inflammation  and 
cracks,  similar  to  chilblains  in  the  human  subject,  take  place,  and 
are  called  the  grease  in  horses."  The  cause  to  which  Mr.  Feron 
ascribes  grease  is  certainly  a  very  common  one ;  and  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  grease  may  take  place  under  two  very  different  states 
of  the  body,  viz.  general  weakness  from  excessive  exertion,  aided 
by  local  causes,  and  plethora  from  over  feeding  and  insufficient  ex- 
ercise ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  declivity  or  slope  of  the 
ground,  on  which  the  horse  stands,  may,  by  throwing  an  undue 
proportion  of  his  weight  on  the  hind-legs,  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease." 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  disease.  Our  readers  may 
here  perhaps  interrupt  us,  and  enquire,  what  connection  exists 
between  literature  and  greasy  heels,  that  we  should  inflict  upon 
the  admirers  of  the  former,  so  long  a  lecture  upon  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  observe,  that  this  grease  in  the 
heels,  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  in  the  fields  of  literature,  as  our 
readers  would  probably  find,  if  they  were  forced,  like  ourselves, 
to  take  their  seat  behind  the  riders  of  so  many  lame  and  limping 
Pegasi.  As,  also,  (metaphor  aside)  the  horses  of  literary  men 
are,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  contract  the  disease  in 
question  ;  for  want  of  use  we  conceive,  that  a  scientific  account 
of  i's  treatment,  will  be  by  no  means  unacceptable.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  the  following  : 

"  If  a  horse  when  attacked  with  grease  is  in  good  or  de- 
cent condition,  has  no  appearance  of  weakness,  and  particularly 
if  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  considerable,  bleeding  is  cer- 
tainly proper  ;  and  after  cleaning  the  affected  parts,  a  large 
saturnine  poultice  (see  Poultice)  should  be  applied.  If  the  horse 
is  in  any  degree  costive,  a  mild  purgative  should  be  given;  if  not,  I 
would  rather  advise  the  use  of  mild  diuretics,  in  the  form  either  of 
balls  or  powders.  When  the  poultice  has  been  properly  applied 
for  a  few  "uiys,  the  inflammation  will  generally  be  lessened  con- 
siderably, and  then  some  mild  astringent  lotion  may  be  useful,  as  a 
solution  of  alum,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  white  vitriol,  or  sugar 
of  lead,  vinegar,  and  water.  In  confirmed  or  inveterate  cases  of 
grease,  where  the  hair  about  the  affected  part  stands  erect,  and  the 
matter  which  is  discharged  appears  somewhat  like  dark  coloured  or 
dirty  water,  and  has  a  peculiar  fetid  smell ;  and  when  the  animal 
p.t  the  same  time  seems  to  suffer  great  pain,  suddenly  drawing  up 
the  leg  as  if  it  were  seized  with  spasm  when  he  attempts  to  move; 
I  have  found  the  following  lotions  speedily  effect  a  cure,  after 
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(vmolKent  poultices  and  fomentations  had  been  tried  without  af- 
fording any  relief.  I  wish  to  observe,  however,  that  it  may  be 
prudent  to  try  the  effect  of  emollient,  or  soothing  applications  before 
the  lotions  are  resorted  to.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  231,  of  the  Veterinary 
Medicine,  two  cases  are  described,  in  which  the  lotions  speedily 
find  completely  succeeded. 

"  Lotion  No.  1.     Corrosive  sublimate,  two  drams; 

Muriatic  acid,  four  drams  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 
"  In  one  case  that  has  since  occurred,  some  blue  vitriol  was  added, 
and  it  appeared  to  have  a  good  effect.  As  grease  seldom  occurs 
in  a  well  managed  stable,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that  it  js  ge- 
nerally produced  either  by  negligence  or  improper  treatment. 
Watering  a  horse  at  a  pond  or  river,  or  washing  the  legs  in  winter, 
certainly  contributes  to  its  production.  Painful  ulcers  or  cracks 
in  the  heels  are  sometimes  a  consequence  of  grease ;  these  should 
at  first  be  poulticed,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  some  astringent. 
Should  fungous  excrescences  or  grapes  arise  in  the  heels,  they  may 
either  be  destroyed  by  means  of  caustic,  or  cut  off'  with  a  knife : 
the  part  is  afterwards  either  to  be  dressed  with  soiv.e  mild  caustic 
or  escharotic,  or  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  The  strictest  attention  to 
diet,  regimen,  and  cleanliness  must  be  observed  during  the  whole 
treatment  of  grease,  and  gentle  exercise  must  be  persisted  in.  The 
best  diet,  on  these  occasions  will  be  cut  grass,  clover,  lucerne, 
vetches,  or  carrots,  or  sweet  hay  and  bran  mashes,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  corn  if  the  horse  appears  weak.  He  should  not  be  tied 
up  in  the  stall,  but  stand  loose  while  in  the  stable,  or  be  turned 
out  in  some  dry  paddock  or  field  during  the  day,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable.  The  stable  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
well  aired,  but  not  too  warm.  The  best  means  of  preventing 
grease  is  to  give  the  horse  regular  exercise,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  good  oats  and  sweet  hay,  to  dress  him  well,  and  es- 
pecially to  keep  his  legs  and  heels  dry  and  clean,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold."     P,  189, 

A  very  ingenious  plan  lias  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Sewell,  (one  of  the  hippo-centaurie  professors)  for  remedying  a 
chronic  lameness,  to  which  hunters,  chargers,  and  other  very 
valuable  animals,  are  often  subject,  after  considerable  exertion. 
As  the  paper  containing  the  discovery,  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  so  late  as  the  2Gd  of  May,  it  could  not  have 
been  inserted  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  White;  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  well  worthy  of  communication  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Swell,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  mentioned,  divides  the 
nervous  trunk,  and  extirpates  a  portion  of  it,  where  it  enters 
the  foot  behind  the  pastern  joint.  A  case  in  which  this  method 
was  completely  successful,  is  attached  to  the  work  above-men- 
tioned, and  we  doubt  not,  but  that  in  other  cases  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  same  happy  effect. 
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This  dictionary  embraces  every  species  of  farriery,  not  only  as 
it  respects  horses,  but  also  dog.*,  cow's,  and  sheep.  The  fol- 
lowing direction  for  the  management  of  the  distemper  among 
dogs,  appear  to  us  worthy  of  notice.  We  du  not  indeed  know 
of  a  better  line  of  treatment  than  is  here  recommended. 

"  The  symptoms  of  the  distemper  are  not  alike  in  every  case, 
but  vary  considerably  ;  the  following  are  its  most  usual  appearances. 
It  generally  begins  with  a  dry  husky  cough,. attended  with  dullness 
and  wait  of  appetite,  a  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  a 
loss  of  flesh.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  dog  appeais  much  ema- 
ciated and  grows  excessively  weak,  particularly  in  the  hind-leg3 
and  loins.  Convulsive  twitchings  of  different  parts,  especially  of 
the  head „  come  on,  attended  with  dimness  of  sight :  and  as  the 
disease  proceeds  and  puts  on  a  more  virulent  mm;,  these  twitch- 
ings degenerate  into  strong  convulsive  fits,  which  continue  for  a 
long  time,  and  repeatedly  return.  In  these  fits,  the  dog  run3 
round,  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  appears  to  be  in  great  pain, 
and  to  haye  a  constant  desire  to  dung.  Tins  is  sometimes  attended 
with  obstinate  costiveness,  at.  others  with  violent  purging.  The 
stomach  is  extremely  irritable;  every  thing  taken  into  it  be  ing  im- 
mediately thrown  up.  When  the  disease  has  reached  this  state, 
the  animal  seldom  recovers,  and  is  generally  carried  off"  in  one 
of  the  convulsive  fits.  According  to  Mr.  Blaine,  'The  peculiar 
weakness,  which  attacks  the  loins  and  hind-legs  in  this  disease, 
sometimes  appears  very  early  and  very  suddenly;  in  ether  cases  it 
does  not  appear  at  all,  even  though  the  termination  should  be  fa- 
tal. Many  cases,  of  distemper  put  on  a  putrid  appearance:  this  is 
common  where  the  attack  has  been  violent  at  first,  and  rather  sud- 
den ;  and  in  these  instances  the  disease  lasts,  even  with  violence, 
for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  producing  every  appearance  of  pu- 
trid fever ;  the  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose  being  very  foetid, 
and  often  bloody ;  the  stools  black,  liquid,  and  very  offensive,  and 
the  animal  weak,  res.tless,  and  very  irritable.'  Mr.  Blaine  consi- 
ders the  distemper  as  a  specific  catarrhal  affection;  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  extending  down  the  windpipe  to  the  lungs,  or  down 
the  gullet  to  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  in  some  cases  both  these 
passages  are  affected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  distemper,  it  is 
generally  adviseable  to  give  an  emetic,  for  which  purpose  two  or 
three  grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  or  the  same  quantity  of turpeth 
mineral  may  be  given.  A  tea-spoonful  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  will  also  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  the  emetic,  should  the  dog  be  costive,  or  if  the  bowels  are 
not  already  open,  give  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  calo- 
mel and  aloes,  in  doses  suited  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal ; 
about  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  eight  or  ten  of  jalap,  or  five  or 
six  of  aloes,  will  perhaps  be  found  sufficient  for  a  young  pointer 
three  or  four  months  old.  The  dog  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
situation,  well-bedded  and  clean,  be  liberally  supplied  with  warm 
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rich  broth  and  warm  milk,  and  when  the  purgative  has  operated, 
solid  animal  food  may  be  allowed*  as  beef,  mutton,  or  horse-flesh,, 
boiled.  When  the  eyes,  nose,  and  head  are  much  affected,  a  large 
seton  in  the  neck  will  be  found  useful ;  when  cogtiveness  is  attend- 
ed with  great  weakness,  castor  oil  is  the  safest  purgative:  when 
the  distemper  is  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging,  the  animal 
throwing  up  his  food  soon  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  drop3  of  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given,  or  about  one 
grain  of  solid  opium,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  dog; 
when  the  purging  is  excessive,  he  should  be  made  to  take  fre- 
quently some  arrow-root  grUel.  Mr.  Blaine  recommends  in  this 
case  gum  arabic  and  chalk,  and  when  the  purging  has  been  effec- 
tually checked,  a  mixture  of  his  distemper  powder  and  Peruvian 
bark.  Mr.  Daniel*  in  his  'Rural  Sports,'  says  he  has  witnessed 
extraordinary  effects  in  the  distemper  from  James's  Powder,  given 
in  the  following  manner:  when  the  symptoms  of  the  distemper  are 
apparent,  a  third  part  of  one  of  the  parcels  in  the  half-crown  packet 
is  to  be  given,  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  the  dog  is  to  have 
plenty  of  warm  broth  or  milk  and  water,  and,  if  possible,  he  is  to 
be  near  a  fire,  or  at  least  kept  very  warm  Two  hours  afterward 
another  third  part  is  to  be  given,  and  should  neither  of  these  ope- 
rate  by  vomiting  or  purging  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  give  the  re- 
maining third.  Should  the  first  two  port  ons  have  the  effect,  the  re- 
maining third  should  not  be  give  nuntil  four  or  six  hours  (according 
to  the  evacuations)  after  the  expiration  of  the  four  hours ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  dog  should  be  encouraged  to  lap,  and  if  he  re- 
fuses, be  forced  to  take  plentifully  of  warm  broth  or  milk  and 
water.  It  very  seldom  happens,  even  when  the  case  is  inveterate, 
but  evacuations  are  brought  on  by  the  taking  of  one  parcel,  gene- 
rally by  the  second  dose;  but  should  it  so  happen,  that  there  is  no 
such  proof  of  the  powder's  effect,  the  second  parcel  should  be  di- 
vided and  given  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  stomach  is  emptied* 
I  have  lately  been  informed  by  a  friend,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  fact,  that  copious  bleeding,  with  a  purgative  of  calomel,  aloes, 
and  assaf(£tida,  proved  successful  in  a  very  bad  case  of  distemper. 
X  was  told,  that  this  person  uniformly  adopts  the  same  mode  of 
treatment,  and  that  he  is  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  under- 
takes the  management  of  a  distempered  dog  conditionally  ;  that  is, 
if  he  does  not  effect  a  perfect  cure,  he  is  not  to  receive  any  thing 
for  his  trouble."     P,  111. 


Aut.  XI.  Placide,  a  Spanish  Tale.  Translated  from  Les  Bat- 
tukas,  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  by  Alexander  Jamieson.  In 
Two  l^v/umes*     lc2mo.     8s.     Snnpun  and  Marshall.    1817* 

A  WORK  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  upon  which 
rthe  professes  to  have  employed  more  care  and  attention  tnan 
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upon  any  former  production,  is  likely  to  raise  expectation.  Yet 
the  present  performance,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  will  not 
add  to  her  fame.  The  merit  it  possesses  bears  so  little  propor- 
tion to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  that  were  not  some  notice 
due  to  it  from  the  celebrity  of  the  authoress,  we  might  suffer  it 
to  take  its  course  down  the  stream  of  oblivion  without  the  pa- 
rade of  criticism. 

The  characters  and  incidents  introductory  to  the  main  story 
are  so  slightly  connected  with  it,  that  they  may  be  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed.     We   shall   begin   therefore  by  introducing  our 
readers  to  Placidc,  the  hero  of  the  tale.     If  they  should  conjec- 
ture from  his  name,  that  he  is  exhibited  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  tranquil  virtues,  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.-   Never 
Mere  parents  more  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  name  for  their 
offspring    than  that  of  Piacide.     They  could  have  had  no  fore- 
sight ot  Ij is  future   character.     Upon  almost  every  occasion  he 
discovers  the  most  ardtiit  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  disgust  at  the  in- 
sipidity of  the  tranquil   life  which  he  leads  in  the  valley  of  the 
Battuecas  that  determines  him  to  leave  it.     The  description  of 
the  valley  of  the  Battuecas,  and  the  history  of  their  origin  and 
manners,  are  founded  upon  fact :  the  details  concerning   them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Moreri,  and  in  the  travels 
ot  M.  de  Bourgoing.   This  valley  is  situated  in  Spain,  about  four- 
teen leagues  from  the  city  of  Salamanca,  and  the  description  of  it 
reminds  us  of  the  happy  valley  in  Basselas.     It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  for  ages  it  remained  inaccessible,  and  that  it  was. 
iirst  penetrated  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Duke  d'Albe,  who 
afterwards  sent  missionaries  there,  and  introduced  the  Christian 
religion.     There  is  nothing  historical  in  the  work  except  the  de- 
tails respecting  the  BaUuecas.     Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  autho- 
ress upon  the  novelty  of  her  hero's  character,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed,  though  the  resemblance  it  bears  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  the  Peruvian  Princess,  and  in  more  to 
that  of  Kasselas,  is  too  palpable  to  escape  observation.     The 
events  are  supposed  to  take  place  during  the  French  Revolution; 
at  which  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  represented  as 
holding  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  as  fondly 
attached  to  the  habitation,  which  nature   had  provided  for  them, 
in  this  attachment  they  were  strengthened  by  their  priests,  who 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  they  would  search  in  vain 
elsewhere  for  the  happiness  they  there  enjoy.     Piacide  however, 
bolder  and  more  enterprising  than  his  companions,  shewed  from 
his  infancy  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  people  of  the  oilier 
world,  as   the  Spaniards  of  the  other  cantons  are  designated  by 
the  IxiUuGcas.     His  enthusiasm  is  increased  by  several  volume* 
of  sacred  poetry,  put  into  his  hands  by  his  instructor,  father  Isi- 
dore*    He  soon  signalizes  himself  by  poetical  productions  of  his 
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own,  a  selection  of  which,  unknown  to  him,  is  printed  at  Ma- 
drid, and  thus,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  acquires  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  poets  in  Spain.  Such  is  his  na- 
tural genius,  that  without  having  seen  a  musical  instrument,  he 
invents  for  himself  the  flute  and  the  cymbals,  and  in  short  to 
whatever  he  applies,  the  most  brilliant  success  is  sure  to  reward 
his  exertions.  Industry  and  talents  like  his  could  not,  even  in 
the  happy  valley,  escape  envy;  but  he  is  compensated  for  the 
malevolence  of  his  countrymen  by  the  universal  admiration  with 
which  he  inspires  his  female  companions.  Among  the  rival , 
shepherdesses,  who  disputed  his  heart,  iie  chooses  the  most 
amiable,  who,  very  luckily,  happens  also  to.  be  the  most 
lovely.  For  the  gentle  lues,  he  felt  love  without  passion,  and 
as  six  months  was  to  intervene  before  she  could  become  his 
bride,  he  determines,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  father 
Isidore,  to  spend  the  interval  in  a  visit  to  Madrid,  and  sets  off 
under  the  conduct  of  Don  Pedro,  the  nephew  of  his  instructor. 
We  shall  extract  the  account  of  the  iirsl  adventure  that  befell 
him  on  his  journey,  and  leave  our  readers  to  reconcile  his  won- 
derful simplicity  with  his  previous  advantages  for  information, 
his  extraordinary  talents,  and  his  great  acquirements.  For  our 
own  part,  we  think  that  either  the  missionaries  must  have  been 
extremely  negligent  of  their  duty,  or  that  Placide  could  have 
paid  little  attention  to  their  instructions. 

"  At  the  second  post,  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  I  was 
much  agitated  by  a  spectacle,  as  afflicting  as  new  to  me.  Don 
Pedro  sleeping  most  profoundly,  I  was  leaning  on  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  looking  with  curiosity  on  every  thing  which  presented 
itself  to  mine  eyes.  We  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and 
directly  opposite  to  a  baker's  shop,  when  a  woman  covered  with 
rags,  and  carrying  two  young  children  in  her  arms,  approached  our 
vehicle,  and  begged  alms  of  me,  saying  in  a  lamentable  voice  '  That 
she  and  her  children  were  dying  with  hunger.'  What !  cried  I,  do 
not  you  see  that  quantity  of  loaves  ?  go  and  take  some. — *  Alas  ! 
I  will  not  be  suffered. '  How  ?  said  I ;  in  the  situation  you  are  in  i 
— Upon  saying  these  words,  I  opened  the  carnage  door,  jumped  out. 
flew  towards  the  baker's  shop,  and  seized  a  large  loaf,  giving  it  to 
the  poor  woman ;  at  the  same  time  saying  to  the  baker,  my  good 
friend,  you  see  I  have  not  taken  this  loaf  for  myself,  it  is  for  this 
woman  who  is  poor,  and  complains  she  is  hungry.  '  Pay  me  then 
for  it,'  replied  the  baker.  I  cannot,  I  have  no  money  ;  I  tell  you 
again,  it  is  for  this  unfortunate  woman.  '  We  have  many  other 
poor,  and  I  cannot  give  to  all/  said  the  baker.  As  long  as  you  see 
any  poor  and  have  bread,  you  must  give  it,  said  I.  You  only  sell 
it  to  the  rich  to  enable  you  to  supply  the  poor.  «  In  this  manner,' 
quoth  the  baker,  '  our  trade  would  truly  go  on  well.' — Yes  1  said  I, 
for  God  would  bless  it,     At  these  word*,  the  poor  ir.oman  fearing 
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the  resentment  of  the  baker,  wished  to  return  the  loaf,  which  he 
M-as  going  to  take  hold  of,  Offering  her  a  smaller  one  ;  but  I  opposed 
it.  She  shall  have  the  one  I  chose  for  her,  cried  I*  dragging  the 
larger  loaf  out  of  the  hands  of  the  baker,  who  furious-,  instantly  called 
his  two  men  servants,  and  they  came  running  to  his  assistance.  I 
valiantly  defended  myself  with  the  very  loaf  I  had  made  a  conquest 
of;  I  broke  it  upon  the  baker's  shoulders,  whom  1  threw  down,  and 
overturned  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  men ;  I  seized  the  other  by 
the  throat,  and  hurled  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  shop.  My  phy- 
sical strengthened  them  with  fear,  and  I  was  left  master  of  the  field 
«f  battle,  when  Don  Pedro,  awakened  by  the  noise  this  scuffle  made, 
ran  up  to  me  to  demand  an  explanation."     Vol*  h  p.  55. 

He  expresses  to  Don  Pedro  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done; 
"but  alledges  in  extenuation  of  his  misconduct,  in  very  technical 
language  for  so  simple  a  person,  that  though  he  had  read  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  civilized  society,  yet,  in  bis  own  country  all 
things  being  in  common,  his  mind  is  not  yet  familiarized  with 
the  idea  of  the  distinction  of  property.  This  distinction  would 
have  been  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  inind,  if,  instead  of 
coming  off  victor,  he  had  received  a  drubbing  from  the  baker 
and  his  men,  and  as  he  was  outnumbered,  the  authoress  might 
have  managed  this,  without  disparagement  to  the  prowess  of  her 
hero. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  is  introduced  to  Donna 
Bianca,  a  young  and  fascinating  widow,  who  quickly  effaces 
from  his  heart  the  image  of  the  gentle  lues.  In  the  society  of 
Donna  Bianca  he  is  all  spirit  and  animation,  and  he  soon  evinces 
that,  whatever  may  be  his  deficiency  in  graver  studies,  he  is 
complete  master  of  the  language  of  compliment.  We  shall  give 
our  readers  a  specimen,  which  occurred  at  the  table  of  Don 
Pedro,  where  Placide  enter*  into  a  contest  with  some  of  the 
literati  of  Madrid,  respecting  the  merits  of  one  of  their  poets. 

"  I  spoke  with  an  energy  which  disconcerted  my  adversaries;  for 
they  had  not  expected  to  find  in  a  Battuecas  such  a  taste  for  poetry* 
I  was  transported  beyond  myself,  not  because  I  was  listened  to  with 
surprise  and  approbation,  but  because  Donna  Bianca  was  proud  of 
my  success.  Rising  from  table,  she  said  to  me,  in  an  under  voice, 
*  You  have  had  a  fine  triumph,  and  I  have  participated  in  it.'  The 
only  triumph  I  have  enjoyed,  said  I,  you  have  this  instant  afforded 
me.'  "     Vol.  I.  P.  79. 

Donna  Bianca  completes  her  conquest  by  singing  to  him  an 
ode  of  his  own  composition,  and  declarations  of  mutual  love 
speedily  follow.  They  agree  however  that  his  engagement  to 
lues  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  union.  Tins  obstacle  is 
at  length  removed  by  a  letter  from  father  Isidore,,  informing 
1  -  Placide, 
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Placide  of  the  perfidy  of  Ines  ;  and  the  day  and  the  very  hour  of 
their  union  is  fixed,  when  proyokingly  enough,  they  find  that 
their  information  is  false,  and  that  Ines  is  innocent.  Upon  this 
they  heroically  give  up  all  thoughts  of  their  union.  Placide  is 
married  to  Ines,  and  Ponna  Bianca,  happily  exempt  from  that 
fastidiousuess  with  which  too  many  heroines  are  chargeable, 
takes  up  with  Don  Pedro. 

We  must  do  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Madame  de  Genlis  the 
justice  to  say  that  upon  all  occasions  they  are  ready  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  circumstances,  and  that  whenever  duty 
requires  even  the  greatest  sacrifices,  they  make  them  with  a  good 
grace.  They  are  not  of  that  untractable  kind  of  beings,  that  so 
often  figure  in  romance,  who,  when  they  have  met  with  disap- 
pointment, persevere  in  stubborn  grief,  and  reject  consolation. 
With  romance  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  romantic  reader  they 
have  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  bottom  of  sober  sense  to  se- 
cure their  own  happiness.  In  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  de- 
scribed the  discontent  of  Placide,  after  his  marriage  with  Ines, 
and  by  what  means  be  is  finally  cured.  It  possesses  even  less 
interest  than  the  former  part,  and  we  might  here  dismiss  our 
readers,  did  we  not  think  it  unpardonable  to  omit  recording  an 
instance  of  the  tender  foresight  of  love,  related  in  the  secondary 
narrative,  to  which  we  might  defy  the  most  unwearied  reader  of 
novels  and  romances  with  all  his  legendary  lore  to  produce  q 
parallel.  Calista  fell  a  victim  to  the  French  Revolution,  while 
her  lover,  Adolphus,  was  waiting  her  arrival  iu  Spain,  where  they 
had  previously  agreed  to  f)y  for  refuge.  Before  her  execution 
she  gave  to  her  friend  Lecntine  sixteen  letters  to  be  sent  to 
Adolphus,  as  from  herself,  every  six  months  successively,  till 
eight  years  should  have  expired.  Notwithstanding  this  consi- 
derate precaution  of  Calista,  the  disclosure  of  her  fate,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  eight  years,  had  nearly  cost  Adolphus  his  life; 
he  is  thrown  into  a  burning  fever,  accompanied  with  delirium, 
and  experiences  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  On  his  recover  v< 
he  determines  to  dedicate  six  months  to  profound  solitude,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  to  marry  Leon  tine,  the  friend  of  Ca- 
lista, and  whom  Calista  had  recommended  as  her  successor  iu 
his  affections.  We  would  recommend  this  limitation  of  their 
sorrow  to  a  certain  definite  time  to  all  heroes  and  heroines.  It  is 
much  belter  than  habitual  melancholy  and  sentimental  whines. 
They  might  abridge  the  period  of  their  seclusion,  should  sis£ 
months  appear  too  long,  ad  tibituni,  without  disparagement  to 
their  sensibility,  provided  they  took  care  to  make  up  by  the  in- 
tensity of  their  grief  for  the  shortness  of  its  duration. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Spanish  tale  has  little  to  recommend  it: 
the  characters  for  the  most  part  are  without  characteristic  fea~ 
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tures,  and  the  incidents  are  too  improbable  to  excite  interest. 
The  authored  shews  so  little  art  in  concealing  her  art,  that  it 
continually  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  notice.  She  announces  in 
her  preface,  that  upon  the  character  of  Placide  she  has  bestowed 
the  most  profound  attention ;  yet,  except  in  some  palpable  in- 
stances, it  seems  to  be  but  little  influenced  by  his  situation.  She 
warns  us  not  to  mistake  him  for  a  savage  without  reflection  and 
jvdgment,  but  the  warning  is  needless;  we  are  in  greater  danger 
of  mistaking:  him  for  a  civilized  beau  than  for  an  untutored  ssw 
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As  to  the  translator,  shoald  he  engage  in  a  similar  under- 
taking, we  would  recommend  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  reli- 
gious deference  to  the  mother  tongue  is  an  essential  requisite  to 
the  due  discharge  of  his  office  ;  and,  that  he  may  not  forget  our 
hint,  we  subjoin  the  following  instances  of  the  liberties  which  he 
has  taken. 

P.  6.  Preface.    **  I  preferred  abridging  it,  than  to  add  tcenes,'' 
P.  55.  "  Alas  !  I  will  not  be  suffered." 
P.  192.  *'  She  was  laying  on  a  couch.'* 


Art.  XII.  The  Lives  of  Alchemy stical  Philosophers ;  zcith  a, 
critical  Catalogue  of  Books  in  occult  Chemistry,  and  a  Se- 
lection of  the  most  celebrated  Treatises  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Hermetic  Art.  8vo.  pp.  384.  10s.  6d. 
Lackington.     1815. 

W  E  have  not  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  entertain  our 
leaders  with  a  long  history  of  Alchemy,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  the  volume  before  us  to  those  whq 
may  feel  inclined  to  enter  into  this  department  of  ancient  folly. 
It  contains  the  lives  of  the  adepts  from  Synesius  in  410  to  Jo- 
seph Balsamo  in  17^8.  It  gives  a  large  catalogue  of  alchemic 
books,  besides  thirty-four  entire  treatises. 

We  will  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  alchemic  biography  in 
the  following  history. 

«  ANONYMOUS  ADEPT. 

"  ATHAKASiusKtiiCHFR,  a  German  Jesuit,  retired  to  RomQ 
in  1640,  where  he  wrote  and  published  twenty-two  volumes  folio, 
snd  eleven  in  quarto.  He  records  in  his  Mundus  Subtcrraneus, 
that  one  of  his  friends,  whose  veracity  he  could  not  doubt,  related 
to  him  as  follows  : — '  From  my  youth,'  said  this  honest  man,  «  I 
made  a  peculiar  study  of  alchemy  ?  without  ever  attaining  the 
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object  of  that  science.  In  my  course  of  experiments,  I  received 
a  visit  from  a  man  who  was  entirely  unknown  to  me :  he  asked 
rery  politely,  what  was  the  object  of  my  labours,  and  without 
giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  said,  I  see  very  well  by  these  glasses 
and  this  furnace,  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  search  of  something 
great  in  chemistry  ;  but  believe  me  you  never  will,  in  that  way, 
attain  to  the  object  you  desire.  I  s^id  to  him,  Sir,  if  you  have 
better  instructions,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  give  them. 
Willingly,  replied  this  generous  unknown  :  immediately  I  took  a 
pen  and  wrote  down  the  process  he  dictated  ;  and  to  shew  you 
the  result,  said  the  stranger,  let  us  both  work  together,  according 
to  what  you  have  written.  We  proceeded,  and  our  operation 
being  finished,  I  drew  from  the  chemical  vessel  a  brilliant  oil,  it 
congealed  into  a  mass,  which  I  broke  into  powder.  I  took  a 
part  of  this  powder  and  projected  it  on  three  hundred  pounds 
of  quicksilver,  it  was  in  a  little  time  converted  into  pure  gold, 
much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  mines ;  it  endured  all  the 
proofs  of  the  goldsmiths. 

"  *  A  prodigy  so  extraordinary  struck  me  with  surprise  and 
astonishment,  I  became  almost  stupid  ;  and  as  another  Crcesus,  I 
fancied  I  possessed  all  the  riches  in  the  universe.  My  gratitude 
to  my  benefactor  was  more  than  I  could  express :  he  replied  that 
he  was  on  his  travels,  and  wanted  no  assistance  whatever ;  but 
"  it  gratifies  me,"  says  he,  "  to  counsel  those  who  are  unable  to 
complete  the  hermetic  work."  I  pressed  him  to  remain  with  me, 
but  he  retired  to  his  inn  ;  next  day  I  called  there,  but  what  was 
tny  surprise,  at  not  finding  him  in  it,  or  at  any  place  in  the  town. 
I  had  many  questions  to  ask  him,  which  left  me  in  doubt.  I  re- 
turned to  work  according  to  the  receipt,  and  failed  in  the  result ; 
I  repeated  the  process  with  more  care ;  it  was  all  in  vain  !  Yet  I 
persevered  until  I  had  expended  all  the  transmuted  gold,  and  the 
greater  part  of  my  own  property.' 

"  *  We  see,'  says  Father  Kircher,  gravel}',  '  by  this  true  his- 
tory, how  the  devil  seeks  to  deceive  men  who  are  led  by  a  lust  of 
riches.  This  alchemist  was  convinced  he  had  an  infernal  visitor, 
and  he  destroyed  his  books,  furnace,  and  apparatus,  by  the  timely 
advice  of  his  confessor.'  "     P.  83. 
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Art.  I.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  tlte  Rev.  Clau~ 
dius   Buchanan,  D.D.  tat e  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of 
Fort  Witliam   in    Bengal.     By   the    Rev.   Hugh  Pearson, 
M.A.   of  St.  John's  College,   Oxford.     2  vols.  Svo.    1/.  is. 
Parker,  Oxford;  Cadell  and  Davies,  London.      1817. 

"  oOME  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  The  subject  of  these 
memoirs  was  certainly  indebted  to  no  advantages  of  birth  for  his 
fortune,  or  his  advancement :  his  parents  moved  in  a  humble, 
though  respectable  sphere  of  life;- and  their  son  was  raised  to  a 
rank  in  society  which  their  most1  sanguine  hopes  could  never 
have  anticipated.  How  far  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  achieved 
greatness,  the  readers  of  Mr.  Pearson's  volumes  will  judge  for 
themselves;  but  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  written  with  the  in- 
tention of  thrusting  greatness  upon  his  memory;  and  this,  not 
so  much  on  his  own  account,  as  with  a  view  of  serving  that 
particular  cause,  to  the  support  of  winch  his  life  was  principally 
devote*!. 

"  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  Pearson  in 
his  preface,  "  that  these  volumes  contain  the  history  of  a  man, 
whose  leading  characteristic  was  a  sincere  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  a  living  principle  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. While  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  that  those  whose  sentiments 
are  substantially  similar,  will  derive  peculiar  gratification  from  thy 
perusal  of  the  following  memoirs,  tfeey  may  tend,  as  far  as  others 
are  concerned,  both  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  principles,  and 
to  illustrate  and  recommend  their  excellence  and  value. 

"  Whatever  is  worthy  either  of  being  admired  or  imitated,  and 
there  is  much  which  is  deserving  of  both  in  the  character  of  Dr, 
Buchanan,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  views  and  feelings  as  a 
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Christian ;  and  though,  as  the  author  himself  would  avow,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  coincide  in  every  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  in  these  volumes,  he  is  deeply  persuaded,  that  the- 
leading  principles  of  his  life  and  conduct  are  alone  capable  of  pro- 
ducing genuine  and  exalted  virtue  ;  peace  of  conscience,  and  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  happiness."     Preface,  P.  ix. 

As   far  as  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  whole  gospel  of  Christ, 
as  a  living  principle  of  faith  and  practice,  may  be  shewn  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  late  Nice  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, we  shall  certainly  feel  disposed  to  admire  and  venerate  his 
character  :   but  this  attachment  furnishes  no  reason  for  bestowing 
two  v plumes  on  memoirs  of  his  life,  more  than  of  th* lives  of 
many  thousands,  who  have  been  equally  zealous  for  the  law  of 
their  fathers,  and  have  lived,  as  he  doubtless  did,  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God  in  their  respective  stations.     An  attentive 
perusal   of  these  volumes  has  however  convinced  us,  that  they 
were  not  written  merely  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effect  of  a 
sincere  attachment   to  those  opinions  which  he  held  in  common 
with  every  sincere  and  orthodox  believer;  but  to  represent  the- 
superior  moral  influence  of  those,  which  identified  him  with  a 
particular  class  of  Christians,  and  drew  from  his  biographer  an 
avowal  that  lie  was  moderately  calvinistic.  We  are  convinced  that 
these  opinions  are  not  "  alone  capable  of  producing  genuine  and 
exalted  virtue,'  peace  of  conscience,  and  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
eternal  happiness  ;"  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  fo  guard  our  readers 
against  such  a  mistake;  which,  however  it  might  advance  the  in- 
terests of  a  party,  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  cause  of  pine 
and  genuine  Christianity.     We  disclaim  however  all  hostility  to 
the  character  or  memory  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  though  for  many 
reasons  we  do  not  approve  of  his  being  thus  held  up  as  a  model 
for   imitation.      We  are   ready  to  give  him  the  credit  which  we 
believe  was  his  due,  as  a  zealous  and  laborious  man,  sincerely 
believing  in  the  truth  of  a  particular  religious  system,  and  con- 
scientiously endeavouring  to  promote  and  extend  its  influence. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  he  was  sometimes  the  direct, 
though   more  frequently  the  indirect  instrument  of  good.     He 
perseveringly  laboured  to  advance  an  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  India;  and  though 
his   plans  included   more   than  could  be  safely  undertaken,  the 
zealous  earnestness  with  which  he  advocated  them  certainly  con- 
tributed much  to  turn  the  public  mind  to  the  subject.     It  is  pos- 
sible also,  that  many  of  those  connected  with  the  affairs  of  India, 
who  were  not  originally  impressed  with  the  necessity,  or  willing 
to  incur  the  expence  of  maintaining  an  episcopal  establishment 
in  that  country,  alarmed  at  the  extended  and  magnificent   scale 
upon  which  Dr.  iiuchanan  urged  its  introduction,  may  have  been 
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thus  the  more  easily  induced  to  concur  in  ilie  contracted  measure 
which  it  was  filially  judged  expedient  to  adopt.  That  measure, 
however  inadequate  to  the  whole  wants  of  the  case,  was  yet 
hailed  with  approbation  by  every  reflecting  member  of  the  church. 
It  was  at  least  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  it  was  the  beginning  ot  a 
better  order  of  things;  the  efficiency  of  the  person  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  execution  was  a  pledge,  that  all  which  could  be 
safely  attempted  would  be  undertaken  ;  and  those  who  lamented 
that  but  one  bishop  could  be  affoided  to  direct  the  ecclesiastical 
concerns  of  the  Asiatic  Peninsula,  were  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  this  bishop  was  Dr.  Middleton. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs,  who  by  his  partial  friends  waf 
designated  as  a  proper  man  to  fill  this  exalted  and  difficult  office, 
was  born  at  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  March  12,  1766.  ;  His 
father  was  a  respectable  school -master :  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Claudius  Somers,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Cambuslang,  and  a  follower  of  the  well 
known  George  Whitfield,  whose  opinions  she  also  appears  to 
have  adopted.  Young  Buchanan  himself,  after  remaining  six 
years  at  a  Grammar  School  at  Inverary,  was  appointed  tutor 
to  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Dunsiaffuage,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  :  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  years  and, 
a  half  passed  at  the  universi'y  of  Glasgow,  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  same  office  in  different  families,  until  the  autumn  of 
1787,  when  suddenly  smitten  with  a  romantic  desire  of  travelling 
through  Europe,  he  quitted  his  parents,  and  the  university  where 
he  was  then  studying,  under  a  feigned  pretence  of  accepting  au 
invitation  to  attend  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  on  a  tour. 

His  own  account  of  this  wild  undertaking,  which,  as  it  was 
commenced  in  folly  and  falsehood,  ended,  as  it  deserved,  in 
misery,  is  thus  given  by  his  biographer. 

"  I  had  the  example  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith  before  me, 
who  travelled  through  .Europe  on  foot,  and  supported  himself  by 
playing  on  his  flute.     I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin,  and  on  this 
I  relied  for  occasional  support  during  my  long  and  various  travel-. 
In   August,   1787,  having  put  on  plain  clothes,  becoming  my  ap- 
parent situation,  I  left   Edinburgh  on  foot  with  the  intention  of 
travelling  to  London,  and  thence  to  the  continent:  that  very  violin. 
which  I  now  have,  and  the  case  which  contains  it,  I  had  under  my 
arm,  and  thus   I  travelled  onward.     After  I  had  proceeded  some 
days  on  my  journey,  and  had  arrived   at  a  part  of  the  country 
where   I  thought  I   could  not  be  known,  I  called  at  gentlemen  s 
houses,  and  farm  houses,  where  I  was  in  general  kindly  lodged. 
They  were  very  well  pleased  with  my  playing  reels  to  them  (for  I 
played  them  better  than  I  can  now)  and  1  sometimes  received  five 
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shillings,  sometimes  half  a  crown,  and  sometimes  nothing  but  my 
dinner.     Wherever  I  went,  people  seemed  to  be  struck  a  little  by 
my  appearance,  particularly  if  they  entered  into  conversation  with 
me.    They  were  often  very  inquisitive,  and  I  was  sometimes  at  a  losa 
what  to   say.     I  professed  to  be  a  musician  travelling  through  the 
country  for   his  subsisten.ee  :  but  this  appeared  very  strange  to 
some,  and  they  wished  to  know  where  I  obtained  my  learning ;  for 
sometimes  pride,  and  sometimes  accident,  would  call  forth  expres- 
sions, in  the  course  of  conversation,  which  excited  their  surprise. 
I  was  often  invited  to  stay  for  some  time  at  a  particular  place ;  but 
this   I   was  afraid  of,  lest  I  might  be  discovered.     It  was  near  a 
month,   I  believe,  before  I  arrived  on  the  borders  of  England,  and 
in  that  time  many  singular  occurrences  befel  me.     I  once  or  twice 
met  persons  whom  I  had  known,  and  narrowly  escaped  discovery. 
Sometimes  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  where  to  rest  at  night;  but, 
notwithstanding,  1  kept  steady  to  my  purpose,  and  pursued  myjourney. 
Before,  however,  I  reached  the  borders  of  England,  I  would  gladly 
have  returned  ;  but  I  could  not;  the  die  was  cast;  my  pride  would 
have  impelled  me  to  suffer  death,  I  think,  rather  than  to  have  exposed 
my  folly  ;  and  I  pressed  forward.     When  I  arrived  at  Newcastle, 
1  felt  tired  of  my  Long  journey,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  hard 
to  live  on  the  benevolence  of  others :  I  therefore  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  by  water  ;  for  I  did  not  want  to  travel  in  my  owa 
country,  but  on  the  continent.     I  accordingly  embarked  in  a  col- 
lier at  North  Shields,  and  sailed  for  London.     On  the  third  night 
of  the  voyage  we  were  in  danger  of  being  cast  away,  during  a  gale 
of  wind;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  1  began  to  reflect  seriously 
an  my  situation.''     V©1.  I.    P.  8. 

'These  reflections,  however,  produced  no  alteration  in  his 
conduct,,  he  reached  London  in  safety  ou  the  2d.  of  September. 

**  But  by  tbrs  time,"  he  continues,  "  my  spirits  were  nearly 
exhausted  by  distress  and  poverty.  I  now  relinquished  every  idea 
of  going  abroad.  I  saw  such  a  visionary  scheme  in  its  true  light, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  procure  some  situation,  as  an  usher 
or  clerk,  or  any  employment,  whereby  I  might  derive  a  subsist- 
ence :  but  I  was  unsuccessful.  I  lived  sometime,  in  obscur* 
lodgings,  by  selling  my  clothes  and  books :  fori  did  not  attempt 
|o  obtain  any  assistance  by  my  skill  in  music,  lest  I  should  be  dis- 
covered by  some  persons  who  might  know  me  or  my  family.  I  was 
in  a  short  time  reduced  to  the  lowest  extreme  of  wretchedness  and 
want.  Alas:  I  had  not  sometimes  bread  to  eat.  Little  did  my 
mother  think,  when  she  dreamt,  that  she  saw  her  son  fatigued  with 
his  wanderings,  and  oppressed  with  a  lead  of  woe,  glad  to  lie 
down,  and  sleep  away  his  c::res  on  a  little  straw,  that  her  dream, 
was  so  near  the  truth  !  What  a  reverse  of  fortune  was  this!  A  few- 
months  before  I  lived  in  splendour  and  happiness !  But  even  in  this 
extremity  of  misery  my  eves  were  not  opened.     I  saw  radeed  my 
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folly,  but  I  saw  not  my  sin  :  my  pride  even  then  was  unsubdued,  and 
I  was  constantly  anticipating  scenes  of  future  grandeur,  and  indulg- 
ing myself  in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination." "  After  I  had 

worn  out  many  months  in  this  misery,  observing  one  day  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper,  for  ■*  a  clerk  to  an  attorney,'  I  offered 
myself,  and  was  accepted.  I  was  much  liked,  and  soon  made 
friends.  I  then  obtained  a  better  situation  with  another  gentleman 
in  the  law.. and,  lastly,  engaged  with  a  solicitor  of  respectable 
character  and  connections  in  the  city,  with  whom  I  remained  nearly 
three  years.  During  all  this  time  I  had  sufficient  allowance  to 
appear  as  a  gentleman  ;  my  desire  for  going  abroad  gradually 
abated,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  should  make  the  law  my  pro- 
fession for  life.  But  during  a  great  part  of  this  time  I  corre- 
sponded with  my  friends  in  Scotland,  as  from  abroad,  writing  very 
rarely,  but  always  giving  my  mother  pleasing  accounts  of  my  health 
and  situation."     Vol.  I.     P.  1 h 

Thus  struggling  under  the  combined  pressure  of  a  scanty  in- 
come, and  a  laborious  and  distasteful  employment,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan still  continued  to  deceive  his  parents,  and  even  the  death  of 
his  father  did  not  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  as  he  appears  from  his  diary  to  have  answered  his 
mother's  letter,  announcing  that  afflicting  event,  by  a  letter  dated 
Florence,  12th  May.  Three  years  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
an  accidental  conversation  with  a  friend  revived  the  religious 
feelings,  which  had  been  early  implanted  in  his  mind  hv  his  mo- 
ther and  his  grandfather.  These  were  further  strengthened  by 
the  perusal  of  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  lieligiou  in  th« 
Soul,  Alleiue's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Boston's  Four- 
fold State  :  and  when  we  find  that  with  a  tnind  thus  prepared, 
and  with  a  disposition  naturally  inclined  to  yield  to  the  influence 
oi  romantic  impressions,  he  became  first  the  attendant  on  Mr- 
Newton's  preaching,  and  afterwards  his  intimate  acquaintance 
and  admirer,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  those  enthusiastic  opinions,  which  afterwards  influenced 
his  character,  and  directed  Ins  conduct.  In  all  this  we  con- 
fess there  appears  to  us  nothing  extraordinary.  The  biogra- 
pher of  Mr..  Buchanan,  however,  views  this  part  of  his  life  in 
a  very  different  light  ;  and  the  following  observations  upon  "  this 
change  in  his  religious  and  moral  dispositions,"  are  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  school  of  which  both  the  author  and  his  hero 
may  be  considered  disciples;  and  also  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  these  volumes  were  compiled. 

"  It  is  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  some  may  perceive  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  ingenious  statement,  little  more  than  an  example  of 
that  sudden  and  enthusiastic  conversion,  which  it  is  so  much  the 
custom  to  ridicule  and  to  deny ;  while,  on  the  other,  an  equally 

numerous 
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numerous  class  of  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances thus  related  are  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  littie 
to  be  regarded.  The  one,  in  short,  may  be  disposed  to  treat  the 
v.  hole  as  visionary  and  delusive,  the  other,  as  weak  and  unimpor- 
tant."  -"  In  reply  to  the  former  of  these  objections,  it  may  be 

observed,  that,  even  admitting  the  change  in  question  to  have  been 
sudden,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  enthusiastic  and 
visionary.  '  I  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,'  says  a  peculiarly 
calm  and  cautious  writer*,  '  mean  to  undervalue,  or  speak 
lightly  of  such  changes,  whenever,  or  in  whomsoever  they  take 
place  ;  nor  to  deny  that  they  may  be  sudden,  yet  lasting  :  nay,  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  they  fre- 
quently do  take  place.'  But  in  the  present  case,  sudden  as  that 
impression  appears  to  have  been,  which  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Buchanan  between  a  life  of  sin  and  of  religion, 
between  the  world  and  God,  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
which  he  experienced  ;  but  one  of  many  previous  convictions, 
which  had  been  comparatively  ineffectual,  and  of  many  subsequent 
influences,  which  issued  in  the  real  conversion  of  his  heart  to  God, 
and  which  continued  through  his  future  course  to  establish  and  edify 
him  in  Christian  faith  and  holiness.  The  substantial  effects  which 
followed  sufficiently  rescue  the  impressions  which  have  been  de- 
scribed from  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm,  and  vindicate  their  claim 
to  a  more  legitimate  and  divine  origin. 

"  If  the  spiritual  change,  however,  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
plained, is  acknowledged  by  some  to  have  been  devoid  of  any  thing 
delusive  or  visionary,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  considered  by  others 
as  neither  extraordinary  nor  important.  The  religious  education 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  may  be  alleged,  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  lead  at  some  period  of  his  life  to  such  a  result ;  and 
4he  change  in  his  character  and  conduct  was  only  such  as  a  regard 
to  truth  and  propriety  absolutely  required.  The  early  associations 
and  habits  of  Mr.  Buchanan  undoubtedly  favoured  the  hope  that 
he  would  eventually  become  a  real  Christian  :  but  their  very  ineffi- 
cacy  in  restraining  him  during  several  years  from  a  course  of  insin- 
cerity, vanit}r,  and  sin,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  nothing 
short  of  that  divine  influence,  to  which  he  ascribed  bis  conversion, 
could  at  once  have  convinced  his  understanding,  and  changed  and 
purified  his  heart."     Vol.  I.    P.  2S. 

We  are  well  aware  that  mauv  great  and  notorious  sinners  have 
been  suddenly  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  some- 
times by  the  pressuie  of  external  circumstances,  sometimes  by 
the  influence  of  powerful  and  awakening  exhortation.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  with  Dr.  Paley,  that  in  this  manner  such  per- 
sons :.re  frequently  led  to  repentance;  and  this  we  believe  to  be 
all  which  that  u  peculiarly  calm  and  cautious  writer"  meant  to 

*  Dr.  Paley.     Sermons,  p.  i  23. 
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Essert.  But  though  we  consider  such  occurrences  as  signal 
proofs  of  the  divine  mercy,  which  has  permitted  them  ;  still  we 
shall  hesitate  to  attribute  them  to  any  particular  and  sensible  in- 
terference of  divine  power,  because  such  interference  is  no  where 
promised  in  the  Scriptures;  and  whenever  its  expectation  has 
been  cherished,  it  has  given  birth  either  to  presumptuous  confi- 
dence, or  groundless  despair.  But  Mr.  Pearson  must  not  therefore, 
reckon  us  among  those  who  are  inclined  to  ridicule  every  alleged 
instance  of  sudden  conversion  thus  effected.  Such  narratives 
generally  excite  very  different  feelings  in  our  minds  ;  feelings  of 
pity  for  the  persons  who  have  been  tlms  deluded,  and  taught  to 
build  their  hopes  upon  a  visionary  basis,  instead  of  resting  them 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  God's  promises. 

Mr.  Pear*on  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan was  an  instance  of  this  conversion;  and  in  the  passage  which 
Me  have  cited,  he  endeavours  to  meet  all  the  objections  which 
•can  be  taken  against  its  reality.  He  has  failed  in  convincing  us  ; 
not  because  we  are  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  account  as  vision- 
ary and  defesive,  for  we  are  ready  to  allow  the  authenticity  of 
all  his  facts,  though  we  deny  the  inference  he  has  drawn  from 
them  ;  nor  because  we  regard  these  facts  as  weak  and  unimpor- 
tant, for  these  are  epithets  which  apply  only  to  the  reasoning, 
and  not  to  the  narrathe;  but  because  his  statements  leave  the 
question  just  where  they  found  it;  they  may  be  easily  and  ration- 
ally accounted  for  without  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  divine 
power;  and  though,  in  common  with  every  other  godly  motion, 
they  must  be  attributed  to  "  the  effectual  grace  of  God,"  p.  32, 
yet  it  is  to  that  grace  working  m  the  ordinary  manner,  insensibly, 
and  not  to  any  peculiar,  perceptible,  or  irresistible  impulse. 

It  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  that  <(  the  early  associations 
and  habits  of  Mr.  Buchanan  undoubtedly  favoured  the  hope  that 
he  would  eventually  become  a  real  Christian."  P.  30.  And  the 
occurrences  of  the  narrative  are  all  easily  explained,  by  allowing 
to  these  early  associations  and  habits  that  influence,  which  they 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  exert  over  such  a  mind 
and. disposition,  whenever  the  events  of  his  life  called  them  into 
action.  Mr.  Pearson  indeed  speaks  of  "  their  ineificacy  in  re- 
siraimng  him  during  several  years  from  a  course  of  insincerity, 
vanity,  and  sin;"  and  seems  to  think  this  a  sufficient  proof  that 
his  change  of  conduct  could  be  attributed  only  to  an  operation 
immediately  divine.  But,  though  it  did  not  suit  the  evident 
puipose  of  the  biographer  to  recall  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  the  fact,  he  had  before  admitted,  that  these  early  associations 
and  habits  had  never  wholly  lost  their  influence  ;  and  from  the 
storm  which  Mr.  Buchanan  encountered  during  his  passage  from 
North  Shields  to  London,  unto  the  conversation  which  he  held 

with 
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with  his  religious  friend,  and  his  subsequent  study  of  Doddridge, 
Alleine,  and  Boston,  frequent  instances  are  given  of  the  recur- 
rence of  that  sense  of  misconduct,  which  marked  the  existence 
of  religious  principle  in  his  heart. 

But  Jet  us  hear  Air.  Buchanan's  own  account  of  the  matter, 
always  remembering  the  austere  and  rigid  notions  of  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated;  and  then,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  exaggerated  language  which  a  person  in  his  state  of  mind, 
writing  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Newton,  might  be  expected  to 
employ,  let  us  ask  whether  his  was  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  a 
case  of  such  a  desperate  nature  as  to  require  the  immediate  exer- 
tion of  divine  agency  to  work  his  cure? 

"  Since  my  coming  to  London,"  he  observes,  "  until  June  last 
I  led  a  very  dissipated,  irreligious  life.  Some  gross  sins  I  avoided, 
but  pride  was  in  my  heart;  I  profaned  the  Lord's  day  without  re- 
straint, and  never  thought  of  any  religious  duty.  Thus  I  lived 
till  within  these  few  months,  exactly  three  years  since  my  volun- 
tary banishment  from  my  native  country;  three  tedious  years! 
and  for  any  thing  I  could  have  done  myself,  I  might  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  for  thirty  years  longer.  But  the  period 
was  now  arrived,  when  the  mercy  of  God,  which  had  always  ac- 
companied me,  was  to  be  manifested  in  a  singular  manner.  I  had 
a  venj  strong  sense  of  religion  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  fourteen ; 
and  I  used  often  to  reflect  on  iliut  period :  but  I  had  not,  I  believe, 
the  least  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  in  the  year  1790 
that  my  heart  was  first  effectually  impressed,  in  consequence  of  an 
acquaintance  with  a  religious  young  man.""     Vol.  I.     P.  19. 

We  .shall  not  dwell  upon  inconsistencies  in  this  account, 
which  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  observe  ;  nor  shall  we  ask  how 
Mr.  Buchanan  could  have  had  a  verv  strong  sense  of  religion  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  without  having  tlse  least  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel  ?  or  how  he  could  often  reflect  on  that  period, 
and  slid  never  think  of  any  religious  duty  ?  ft  was  his  object 
to  make  his  case  as  bad  as  he  could,  that  his  change  might  be 
the  more  striking ;  though  with  singular,  and  somewhat  unac- 
countable caution,  he  concealed  from  his  chosen  contessor, 
the  gieat  leading  fault  of  his  conduct,  the  deceit  which  he  was 
practising  towards  his  mother.  But  after  all,  we  see  in  this  de- 
scription only  the  natural  reaction  of  principles,  early  and  deeply 
impressed  upon  an  ardent  mind  ;  nor  does  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative of  his  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  disclose  any  thing  but  the 
regular  progress  of  feelings  thus  excited,  and  afterwards  kept 
alive  by  the  continual  application  of  the  same  stimulants  by 
which  they  had  been  first  awakened. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  tins  periou  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
life,  because  we  arc  awaie  ol   the  importance  attached  to  it,  by 
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the  particular  class  of  persons  for  whose  edification  these  me- 
moirs were  compiled.  He  was  to  be  represented  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  new  birth  ;  his  future  life  was  to  be  considered 
as  having  taken  its  bias  from  this  auspicious  moment,  this 
"  turning  point,"  ss  it  is  called,  "  in  his  mind,  between  a  life  of 
sin  and  of  religion,  between  the  world  and  God."  P.  l2Q.  And 
he  was  to  be  reckoned  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  by  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  ordained  to  bear  distinguished  tes- 
timony to  the  efficacy  of  instantaneous  conversion,  and  the  seu- 
sible  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  so  called  and  re- 
newed sinner.  But  surely  bard  measure  is  thus  dealt  out  to 
those  natural  guardians  and  teachers,  whose  endeavours  to  im- 
press his  youthful  mind  with  their  peculiar  views  of  religion, 
appear  to  have  been  exemplary,  and  were  doubtless  the  assigu- 
able  cause  of  all  his  future  conduct. 

"  I  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  religion,"  says  he,  "  when  I  was 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  ;"  p.  19.  "  My  pious  grandfather"  (the 
disciple  of  Whitfield)  "  chose  me  from  among  my  mother's  chil- 
dren to  live  with  himself.  He  adopted  me  as  his  own  child,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  forming  my  young  mind  to  the  love  of 
God."     Vol.  I.     P.  33. 

To  the  principles  thus  early  imparted  to  him,  all  his  subse- 
quent opinions  and  actions  may  be  tractd;  the  connection  into 
which  he  afterwards  fell,  might  have  called  those  principles  into 
action,  and  given  them  a  force  and  consistency  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  obtained  ;  but  the  seed  was  sown  by  his 
parents ;  and  to  their  eariy  care,  assisted  by  the  subsequent 
nursing  of  Mr.  Newton,  may  be  attributed  tiiat  peculiar  tone  of 
mind,  and  direction  of  character,  which  Mr.  Uuchanan  after. 
wards  exhibited,  without  appealing  to  a  particular  spiritual  in- 
terference, which  ii  is  at  least  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unbe- 
coming and  presumptuous  to  assume. 

We  have  only  one  further  remark  to  make,  and  we  make  it 
wi'h  reluctance,  lest  it  should  be  attributed  to  a  desire  which 
we  do  not  feel,  to  mark  the  blots  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  character. 
But  it  seems  essential  to  observe,  that  under  the  influence  of 
this  conversion,  which  is  so  plainly  attributed  to  the  effectual 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  in- 
duced to  make  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  for  the  sin  he 
had  committed  against  his  parents,  lie  did  not  confess  his  fault 
to  his  surviving  and  excellent  mother,  until  some  weeks  after- 
wards, when  advised  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Newton.  Now  on  this 
we  will  only  say  one  word  ;  we  have  authority  to  assert,  that 
confession  and  repentance  are  the  Jirst  evidences  of  real  con- 
version :  what  then  must  have  been  that  sudden  change,  could 

it 
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it  have  been  so  l!  radical/'  so  "  universal  as  to  its  objects  and 
influence,"  as  Mr.  Pearson  represents  it,  p.  31.  when  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  it  had  worked  no  such  effect  upon  his  conduct? 

Under  the  sanction  of  his  new  spiritual  guardian,  Mr.  Newton, 
Itff;  Buchanan  determined  upon  entering  the  Church  ;  and  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  H. Thornton  having  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  university,  vve  find  him  in 
the  year  1791  at  Que  en's  College,  Cambridge.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  follow  his  biographer  through  his  long  deti.il  of  the 
struo.de  which  Mr.  Buchanan  underwent,  before  he  could  be 
induced  to  devote  his  mind  to  the  established  course  of  study  at 
the  university,  instead  of  dedicating  his  time  exclusively  to  theo- 
logical pursuits.  Fortunately  for  his  future  character,  he  was 
now  under  the  guidance  of  wiser  men  than  himself ;  and  they  at 
last  knight  him  to  believe,  that 

*'  A  competent  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  and 
with  the  stores  of  historical  and  ethical  knowledge  which  they  con- 
tain ;  the  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  and  the  elements,  at  least, 
of  general  science,  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  an  enlightened 
and  able  theologian."     Vol.  I.     P.  52. 

If,  indeed,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  recollected,  that,  when  lie 
fust  began  to  study  the  Scriptures,  "  the  Bible  appeared  to  him 
like  a  confused  heap  of  polished  stones  prepared  t'ov  a  building, 
which  must  be  brought  together,  and  each  of  them  fitted  to  its 
place,  before  the  proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  temple  ap- 
pear;" p.  44.  he  would  have  wanted  no  suggestions  of  others  to 
convince  him,  that  a  man  must  discipline  his  head  as  well  as  his 
heart,  his  understanding  as  well  as  his  affections,  before  he  can 
be  able  "  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  as  a  workman 
that  needed)  not  to  be  ashamed."  In  due  time  he  felt  the  whole 
of  this  truth  as  regarded  himself. 

"  I  once,"  says  he,  "  thought  myself  prepared  for  the  Church.' 
I  shudder  at  my  temerity.  A  zeal  (if  zeal  it  may  be  called)  with- 
out knowledge,  must  have  dictated  this  unhallowed  confidence. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  any  one  to  whom  God  has  given  his  grace, 
may  enter  into  the  Church,  however  ignorant  or  unfit  in  other 
matters ;  inasmuch  as  all  success  in  it  comes  from  God.  But  in 
another,  no  man  ought  to  enter  upon  the  ministry,  who  is  not 
qualified  by  nature  and  education  to  do  justice  to  a  public  station, 
and  claim  respect  from  a  gainsaying  world.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary,  unless  miracles  have  not  ceased.  And  for  want  of  at- 
tending to  these  circumstances,  viz.  the  present  state  of  Christianity, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  I  see  that  the  Gospel  suffers  in 
every  quarter."     Vol.  I.     P.  103'. 

Agreeing  perfectly  with  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  we  may  observe,  that 
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the  former  of  the  two  cases  might  have  been  omitted  without 
injury   to  the  statement.     It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man,    to 
whom   God  has  given  such  a  portion   of  his  grace  as  to  supply 
the  defects  of  nature  and  education,  may  enter  the  Church  with 
advantage;  this  was  exactly  the  case  of  the  Apostles.     But  it  is 
also  certainly  true,  that  miracles  have  ceased  ;  that  such  mira- 
culous gifts  of  grace  are  not  now,  in  any  instances,  bestowed  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  in  any   ig- 
norant and  unfit  person  to  venture  upon  this  sacred  office,  and 
hope  that  God  will   prosper   his  undertaking.     It  is  wonderful 
that  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  could  so  clearly  see  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  importance,  nay 
absolute   necessity  of  natural  talent,  fostered  and  improved  by 
education,  to  qualify  a  man  for  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  should 
afterwards  blindly  lend  himself  to  the  support  of  an   institution 
for  sending  forth  the  Bible  unexplained  into  the  world,  as  an  ali- 
putiicieut  instrument  of  instruction  ;  and  become  the  patron  and 
eucourager  of  self-called  missionaries,  who    had  no  authority  to 
preach  the  word   but   the   suggestions   of  their  own   fancy,  no 
qualification  for  the   ofiice  but  "  an    unhallowed  confidence  dic- 
tated by  seal. without  knowledge!"     Such  are  the  inconsistencies* 
of  enthusiasm  ! ! 

The  good  effect  which  a  persevering  attention  to  the  studies 
of  the  university  might  have  produced  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  mind, 
was  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  the  inconsistent  jealousy  of 
Mr.  Newton,  who  appears  afraid,  that  his  young  friend  might 
learn  or  know  too  much,  and  grow  enamoured  of  the  sciences 
which  he  had  himself  represented  as  necessary.  Mr.  Buchanans 
answer  to  his  expostulations  proves,  that  the  leaders  of  the  party 
at  Cambridge  were  better  politicians  than  Mr.  Newton.  How 
preferable  is  the  honest,  though  mistaken  zeal  of  the  latter, 
to  the  cunning  craftiness  which  presided  at  the  councils  of  the 
former  ! 

"  Your  jealousy  lest  my  heart  might  be  gradually  attached  to 
our  academical  studies,  awakened  my  fears,  and  I  prayed  for  divine 
aid  while  1  scrutinized  myself  and  my  views;  and  now  I  must  can- 
didly acknowledge,  that  1  believe  your  doubts  to  be  well  founded  ; 
I  believe  that  i/ou  are  right,  and  tiiat  many  of  my  friends  here  are 
wrong ;  I  say  f  believe  it,  for  as  yet  I  am  not  sure :  you  and  they 
-view  me  in  a  different  light ;  hence  arises  this  difference  of  opinion 
relating  to  the  plan  of  my  studies.  These  gentlemen,  not  only 
bred  at  this  university,  but  anxious  for  its  fame,  and  still  more  for 
that  of  the  religious  students  in  it,  are  desirous  that  we  should  excel 
in  the  studies  of  the  place,  that  we  may,  as  it  were,  shed  some 
lustre  (in  the  eyes  of  men,)  on  that  Gospel  which  the  learned  de- 
spise. The  grand  argument  we  use  against  infidels,  who  de- 
ride 
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ride  the  truth,  as  being  only  professed  by  men  of  weak  judgment, 
is  to  point  out  some  learned  Christian,  (if  such  can  be  found,)  and 
then  say  with  St.  Paul,  (Are  you  a  Hebrew?  so  am  I,)  are  you  a 
mathematician  ?  so  is  he.  Are  you  a  classic,  an  historian  ?  so  is 
he.  What  are  you 2  he  is  all  that;  but  he  is  something  more. 
Now  it  is  natural  to  adopt  such  an  argument  when  we  can.  On 
this  account  these  gentlemen  are  eager  to  incline  the  serious  young 
men  to  the  studies  of  the  university,  which  they  therefore  repre- 
sent as  being  not  only  ornamental  but  useful."     Vol.  I.     P.  67. 

What  follows  in  the  same  letter  bears  honourable  witness  to 
the  integrity  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  heart,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions. 

"  I  shall  now  give  you  the  result  of  my  own  deliberations  on  the 
subject.  Rather  than  you  should  have  a  moment's  uneasiness  lest 
the  purity  of  my  heart  should  be  tainted  by  the  mathematics," 
(what  would  old  Isaac  Barrow  have  said  to  this  ?)  **  I  would  throw 
every  mathematical  baok  I  have  into  the  fire,  and  make  them  a 
funeral  pile  to  the  manes  of  your  jealousy.  For  compared  with  the 
word  of  truth,  they  are  as  dross  to  fine  gold.  In  a  certain  degree 
they  may  be  useful,  and  to  that  degree  I  would  desire  them ;  and 
I  hope  to  be  led  so  far,  and  no  farther.  At  first  I  disliked  them  ; 
but  considering  them  as  a  nauseous  medicine,  which  might  do  me 
some  good,  I  took  them  up.  You  too  bade  me.  After  a  while, 
they  became  more  palatable,  and  at  length  a  pleasing  study.  For 
this  I  was  exceedingly  thankful,  as  they  were  in  the  way  of  my 
duty.  But  now  as  I  have  arrived  at  a  certain  length  in  them,  and 
have  in  view  very  soon  to  enter  on  an  important  office,  which  re- 
quires much  preparation,  1  think  it  will  be  fight,  not  to  relinquish 
them  wholly;  I  do  not  mean  that:  but  so  to  circumscribe  them, 
and  my  other  academical  exercises,  as  to  afford  me  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  day  (the  half  if  possible)  for  '  the  preparation 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace.'  I  do  not  mean  to  put  this  sudden  reso- 
lution into  practice,  till  I  know  whether  it  be  right.  From  some 
experience  I  know  nvyself  to  be  weak,  injudicious,  inconstant, 
changeable.  I  shall  therefore  prosecute  my  studies  as  usual,  'till  I 
hear  from  you.  Having  acquired  somewhat  of  a  reputation  for 
my  attention  to  college  studies,  if  I  can  preserve  it,  it  will  be  a 
desirable  thing.  If  not,  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  willingly  sacrifice  it^ 
'  to  a  better  name/  "     Vol.  I.    P.  69. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  period  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  life,  which 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  notoriety,  and  rendered  him  a  sub- 
ject for  the  unceasing  encomiums  of  that  parly,  which  is  anxious, 
jn  every  way,  and  by  every  means,  to  shed  a  lustre  upon  what 
they  would  call  the  cause  of  serious  Christianity. 

Having  been  ordained  Deacon  ^Oth  September,  17^3,  and 
Priest  early  in  the  following  spring,  by  Bishop  Porteus,  Mr- 
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Buchanan  embarked  for  India  ]  lt.1)  August,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's chaplains,  on  the  Bengal  establishment.  The  three  first 
years  of  his  residence  in  India  were  passed  rather  impatiently, 
in  a  subordinate  station  at  Barrackpore  ;  but  in  the  year  1800 
lie  was  appointed  Vice-Provost  of  the  newly  founded  college  of 
Fort  William. 

Of  the  policy  or  utility  of  that  foundation  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  we  entertain  very  great  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  the  nomination,  which  placed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  internal  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  college,  under 
the  controul  of  such  a  man  as  the  new  Vice-Provost.  Upon  the 
right  discharge  of  the  various  and  important  duties,  which 
awaited  the  students  of  that  college,  when  called  into  the  active 
service  of  the  Company,  depended  not  only  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  their  employers,  but,  in  some  degree,  the  prosperity 
and  political  supremacy  of  their  native  country,  now  closely  in- 
terwoven with  her  Asiatic  superiority  ;  and  the  comfort,  peace, 
and  happiness  of  sixty  millions  of  the  natives,  who  were  to  be 
placed  under  their  controul. 

4t  Upon  them,"  said  the  noble  founder  of  this  magnificent  in- 
stitution, "  devolve  the  duties  of  dispensing  justice  to  millions  of 
people  of  various  languages,  manners,  usages,  and  religions ;  of 
administering  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  revenue  through- 
out districts,  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  considerable 
kingdoms  in  Europe ;  and  of  maintaining  civil  order  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  litigious  regions  of  the  world.  They  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a  commercial 
concern ;  they  are  in  fact  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerful 
sovereign,  and  must  be  viewed  in  that  capacity,  with  a  reference, 
not  to  their  nominal,  but  to  their  real  occupations.  Their  educa- 
tion should  consequently  be  founded  in  a  general  knowledge  of 
those  branches  of  literature  and  science,  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  education  of  persons  destined  to  similar  offices  in  Europe. 

"  To  this  foundation  should  be  added  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  languages,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  people 
of  India,  with  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  codes  of  law  and  re- 
ligion, and  with  the  political  interests  and  relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  Asia.  They  should  be  regularly  instructed  in  the  principles 
and  system  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  that  wise  code  of  re- 
gulations and  laws  enacted  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  people  of  this  empire  the  benefit 
of  the  ancient  and  established  laws  or"  the  country,  administered  in 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  Finally,  their  early  habits 
should  be  so  formed,  as  to  establish  in  their  minds  such  solid  foun- 
dations of  industry,  prudence,  integrity,  and  religion,  as  should  ef- 
fectually guard  them  against  those  temptations  and  corruptions 
Urith  which  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  peculiar  depravity 
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of  the  people  of  India,  will  surround  and  assail  them  in  even*  sta- 
tion, especially  upon  their  first  arrival  in  India."     Vol.  I.    P.  197- 

Surely  then  the  person  called  to  fill  the  arduous  and  respon- 
sible office  of  Vice- Provost  in  a  college,  where  so  much  was  to 
be  done,  and  so  grievous  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  failure, 
the  person  whose  "  peculiar  province  and  sacred  duty"  it  was, 
*'  to  guard  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  vigilantly  to  superintend  the  conduct  and  principles  of  all  its 
members  ■"  p.  204.  the  person  who  was  to  form  the  character 
of  the  future  rulers  and  judges  of  that  immense  territory,  should 
have  been  eminently  endowed  with  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
head  and  heart,  with  deep  and  various  learning,  with  cool  and 
discriminating  judgment,  with  an  enlarged,  enlightened,  and 
liberal  mind.  However  amiable  Mr.  JJuchanan  might  have  been 
in  private  life,  however  respectable  for  professional  zeal,  reli- 
gious sincerity,  or  individual  worth,  still  he  was  not  exactly  the 
man  to  whom  such  a  charge  should  have  been  confided.  Neither 
his  previous  habits  of  life,  nor  the  associations  which  he  had 
formed,  nor  the  opinions  which  he  had  uniformly  professed,  fitted 
him  for  the  superintendant  and  example  of  the  intended  "  mi- 
nisters and  officers  of  a  powerful  sovereign."  His  religious  pe- 
culiarities also  might  have  been  reasonably  considered  as  a  bar 
to  such  an  appointment.  It  was  well  known  at  Calcutta  that 
the  Calvinistic  tenets,  which  he  considered  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity, were  disclaimed  by  the  great  body  of  his  brethren,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Church  in  England  ;  and  that  they  tended  to 
engender  an  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  spirit,  wholly  alien  to  the 
Church  herself,  and  calculated  materially  to  lessen,  if  not  en- 
tirely (o  destroy  the  beneficial  influence  which  her  pure  and 
apostolic  doctrine,  taught  and  recommended  with  her  characteristic 
moderation,  might  have  otherwise  obtained  over  the  natives. 

We  are  aware  that  every  motive  which  duty  or  interest  could 
suggest,  urged  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual manner,  for  the  religious  and  moral  culture  of  those 
youths,  to  whom  the  controid,  both  civil  and  military,  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  was  to  be  intrusted.  We  know  what  were 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  system,  under  which  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  released  at  an  early  age  from  all  the  re- 
straints which  the  discipline  of  a  school,  or  a  college,  or  a  pa- 
rent's eye,  commonly  impose  on  the  heedlessness  of  youth,  were 
sent  into  an  enervating  climate,  among  a  people  of  habits  and 
character  licentious  to  a  proverb,  where  temptation  solicited, 
and  example  sanctioned  indulgence,  where  sensuality  had  lost 
the  name  and  opprobrium  of  vice,  and  where  in  many  situation* 
?jot  even  the  stated  forms  of  public  worship  recurred  to  remind 

them 
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them  that  they  were  Christians,  arid  as  such  bound  by  a  purer 
title  of  life.  And  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction, 
that,  unless  such  a  system  had  been  amended,  the  Company 
would  shortly  have  become  as  unable,  as  they  would  have  been 
unworthy  to  retain  their  territorial  possessions.  But  we  cannot 
allow  that  such  a  change  could  have  been  beneficially  effected 
by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  inculcation  of  his  particular  system  of 
faith  was  the  great  object  of  his  life  ;  to  this  every  other  consi- 
deration would  have  yielded ;  and  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
the  nursery  of  the  future  judges  and  statesmen  of  India,  would 
have  dwindled  by  degrees  into  a  seminary  of  4t  moderate  Cal- 
vmists." 

If  we  are  called  upon  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  the 
volumes  before  us  supply  them  in  abundance.  "  By  this  insti- 
tution/' says  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  two  hundred  students,  the  whole 
generation  of  English  India,  will  be  put,  in  some  degree,  under 
tht  direction  of  Mr.  Brown  and  myself."  P.  20(5.  The  effects 
of  this  direction  were  not  long  in  shewing  themselves.  <c  With 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1801  Mr.  Buchanan  entered 
upon  his  important  and  laborious  duties  as  Vice-Provost.** 
P.  21 3.  And  in  a  very  few  months  he  is  enabled  to  inform  a  cor- 
respondent, that  there  were  "  some  instances  of  a  serious  spirit 
of  religious  enquiry  among  the  students."  P.  215.  In  the  same 
year  Mrs.  Buchanan  was  bearer  of  a  letter  to  one  of  Mr.  B.'s. 
friends  in  England, 

•5  In  which  he  mentions  that  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  students  on  divine  worship,  and  still  more 
decisive  proofs  of  serious  impressions  among  them,  had  given  him 
new  ardour  and  new  hopes,  that  the  college  of  Fort  William  would 
prove  a  religious  as  well  as  a  literary  institution  to  many  of  them." 
Vol.  I.     P.  218. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  writes  thus  to  Major  Sandys ;  "  We 
do  as  usual  in  Calcutta,  serious  retigwn  appears  to  increase." 
P.  265.  And  again  ;  "  Mrs.  Buchanan  is  quite  surprised  to 
find  so  much  vital  religion  among  us."  P.  2()S.  In  1805  he 
gave  the  following  "  encouraging  account"  of  the  success  of  his 
labours,  to  one  of  his  correspondents  : 

'*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that still  perseveres  in  listening 

to  sacred  things  ;  as  do  many  other  young  political  servants  whom 
you  do  not  know.     The  demand  for  religious  books,  particularly  of 
evangelical  principles,  has  been  very  great  these  two  last  vears.'? 
Vol.  I.     P.  317. 

And  in  the  same  year,  when  the  disapprobation  of  the  higher 
powers  at  home  had  led  Mr,  Buchanan  to  anticipate  the  speedy 
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dissolution  of  bis  favourite  establishments,  be  thus  declares  the 
hopes  he  had  formed  from  its  operation,  and  the  purposes 
which  its  influence,  under  his  direction,  would  have  been 
employed  to  advance. 

"  Our  hope  of  evangelizing  Asia  was  once  founded  on  the 
College  of  Fort  William.  But  a  rude  hand  hath  already  touched 
it ;  and  unless  the  Imperial  Parliament  interpose,  it  will  soon  be 
said  of  this  great  and  useful  institution,  which  enlightened  a 
hemisphere  of  our  glebe,  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria.  Its  name 
however  will  remain,  for  its  record  is  in  many  languages ;  and  the 
good  it  hath  done  will  never  die,  for  it  hath  taught  many  the  way 
to  heaven.  Had  the  College  of  Fort  William  been  cherished  aS 
home  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  it  was  opposed,  it  might  in 
the  period  of  ten  years  have  produced  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
into  all  the  languages  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  to  the  sea  of 
Japan.  An  idea  seems  to  have  gone  forth  in  England  that  Lord 
Wellesley  founded  his  College  merely  to  instruct  the  Company '9 
writers.  Lord  Wellesley  founded  the  College  of  Fort  William  to 
enlighten  the  Oriental  world ;  to  give  science,  religion,  and  pure 
morals  to  Asia,  and  to  confirm  in  it  the  British  pov/er  and 
dominion."     Vol.  I.    P.  3S7- 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  distant  prospects  or  expecta- 
tions of  Lord  Wellesley,,  however  he  might  have  hoped  that  his 
College  would  eventually  produce  the  effects  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  enumerated,  certain  it  is  that  his  minute  confines 
itself  to  what  Mr.  B.  calls  the  instruction  of  the  Company's 
writers  :  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  an  idea 
should  have  gone  forth  in  England,  that  this  was  the  object  for 
which  the  College  was  founded ;  or  that  those  who  saw  Mr. 
Buchanan's  zeal  for  employing  it  as  the  instrument  of  evangelizing 
Asia,  might  conceive  that  he  was  overstepping  the  line  of  his 
duty,  and  exerting  the  influence  and  authority  of  his  official 
station  in  a  manner  wholly  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
had  been  bestowed. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Brown*  and  Mr.  Buchanan  were  now 
running,  and  the  use  they  were  making  of  that  appointment 
which  placed  all  the  junior  civil  servants  of  the  Company  under 
their  superintendance,  naturally  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
other  resident  clergy,  who  did  not  consider  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  to  be  those  which  as  ministers  of  the  Chuich  of  England 
they  were  commissioned  to  teach.     Accordingly  we  find  that 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1S04,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year,    a  considerable   degree  of  opposition   to  the 


*  Mr.  Brown  was  Provost  of  the  College. 
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doctrines  inculcated  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Buchanan  had  been 
manifested  by  two  or  three  of  the  other  chaplains  of  the  presidency;'' 
and  that  "  Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  consequence  induced  to  preach 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England."  P.  327.  Mr.  Pearson  assures  us  that  "  the  impression 
of  these  sermons  upon  his  audience  was  considerable;"  that  "  the 
reasonings  of  their  author  were  unquestionably  sound  and  scrip- 
tural ;  and  his  exhortations  powerful  and  persuasive."  He  allows 
indeed  that  some  were  "  proof  against  both  ;"  but  these  it  seems 
were  the  victims  of  "  passion  and  prejudice  ;"  and  in  a  word,  "  his 
labours,  whether  accepted  or  refused,  afford  an  evidence  of  his 
fidelity  as  a  minister  and  ambassador  of  Christ,  which  will  hereafter 
«  testify  for  him  before  his  glorious  throne.'  "  P.  348.   * 

This  is  a  decisive  sentence,  and  doubtless  will  weigh  with 
those  for  whose  gratification  it  was  intended;  for  ourselves,  we 
have  heard  such  oracles  before,  too  often  to  be  much  affected  by 
them.  We  wonld  only  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  there  are 
other  things  besides  passion  and  prejudice  which  have  rendered 
men  proof  against  both  the  reasonings  and  exhortations  of 
Calvinistic  divinity ;  and  that  some  theologians  of  no  mean  note 
have  ventured  to  think  them  neither  so  sound  nor  so  scriptural 
as  they  appear  to  Mr.  Pearson.  If  Mr.  Pearson  had  recollected, 
that  the  opposition  of  which  he  complains  arose  from  the  other 
chaplains  of  the  presidency,  men  not  lightlv  to  be  accused  of 
passion  or  prejudice  ;  he  probably  would  have  been  induced  to 
pass  a  more  charitable,  if  not  a  more  impartial  judgment  on  the 
case.     But  we  vyillingly  proceed  to  a  more  pleasing  subject 

The  propriety  of  granting  to  our  countrymen  in  India  the 
benefits  of  a  resident  Episcopacy,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  it  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  hid  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  heads  of  the  Church  at  home  ;  and  they  were  fully  dis- 
posed to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  recommending 
the  subject  earnestly  and  respectfully  to  the  consideration  of 
government.  The  zeal  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  early  directed 
towards  this  object,  his  efforts  to  recommend  it  were  strenuous 
and  unremitting,  and  his  writings  and  representations,  seconded 
by  the  activity  of  his  friends  both  in  India  and  at  home,  who 
bad  already  designated  him  for  the  episcopal  throne  in  the  East, 
certainly  helped  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  public  in  its 
favour.  Thus  far  then  he  may  be  justly  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  necessary  work ;  and 
thus  far  he  is  doubtless  entitled  to  our  thankful  remembrance 
and  our  commendation.  An  essential  difference  of  opinion  and 
design  was  scon  discoverable  among  the  advocates  of  this 
measure.     Mr.  Buchauan  and  his  friends  were  for  "  evangelizing 
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Asia*'  at  once:  the  ardour  of  their  zeal  spurned  at  impediments  , 
and  they  reasoned  as  if  the  resolution  of  the  directors,  or  the^'af 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  extend  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  moment  from  Bombay  to  Ganjam,  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  the  Godavery. 

"  One  observation  I  would  make,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  writing 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  on  the  proposed  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  A  partial  or  half  measure  will  have  no  useful 
effect.  A  few  additional  chaplains  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  great  objects  in  view.  An  Archbishop  is 
wanted  for  India ;  a  sacred  and  exalted  character,  surrounded  by 
his  bishops,  of  ample  revenue  and  extensive  sway  ;  a  venerable 
personage,  whose  name  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  transitory 
governors  of  the  land  ;  and  whose  fame  for  piety,  and  for  the  will 

and  power  to  do  good,  may  pass  throughout  every  region.'' ■ 

"  We  want  something  royal  in  a  spiritual  or  temporal  sense,  for 
the  abject  subjects  of  this  great  Eastern  empire  to  look  up  to. 
"Jhey  cannot  conceive  themselves  in  a  settled  state  without  a  Sultan 
or  Maha  Rajah.  They  are  incapable  of  freedom  ;  for  superstition 
keeps  men  in  childhood.  And  yet  they  have  neither  King  nor 
Enperor ;  they  have  neither  national  temple  nor  High  Priest. 
They  are  a  mixed  multitude,  who  have  no  common  sentiment  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  of  right  or  wrong.     Every  man  contradicts  his 

neighbour;  and  the  European  tells  them  they  are  all  right?" 

"  Spiritual  power,  with  means  of  instruction,  is  wanting,  to  awaken 
to  life  this  sluggish  and  inert  race.  Vegetating  in  ignorance  and 
passive  misery,  they  want  a  sacred  guide,  who  shall  take  them  by 
the  hand,  and  lift  them  up,  and  look  them  in  the  face,  and  ex- 
press some  interest  in  their  happiness.  The  success  of  the  solitary 
missionary  demonstrates  what  would  be  the  powerful  effect  of  the. 
whole  Church."  P.  370. 

This  illustration  perhaps  was  unfortunate  ;  for  the  adversaries 
of  the  measure  would  have  used  it  with  equal  confidence,  as  an. 
evidence  of  the  visionary  nature  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  expectations. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  passage  shews  clearly  enough, 
fhat  Mr.  Buchanan  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
establishment  of  Christianity,  as  the  paramount  Creed  of  the 
Asiatic  peninsula ;  and  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  own 
Christian  countrymen,  sojourning  in  a  heathen  land,  were 
wholly  tost  sight  of,  in  the  magnificent  design  of  converting 
millions. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  discreet  and  moderate  men,  though 
equally  anxious  for  the  ultimate  propagation  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  vast  regions  which  Providence  had  submitted  to 
our  empire;  and  equally  desirous  that  the  natives  of  India,  when, 
prepared  f?r  Christianity,  should  receive  it,  through  the  in- 
strumentality 
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Strumentality  of  our  own  Church,  in  the  same  purity  in  which  it 
was  professed  by  their  rulers  ;  still  felt  and  acknowledged  great 
and  alarming  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  project  so  extensive  as 
that  which  Mr.  Buchanan  proposed.  They  were  not  ignorant 
that  "  the  existence  of  our  Indian  empire  is  involved  in  religious 
considerations."  P.  37 J.  And  therefore  they  thought  nothing 
so  likely  to  shake  it,  as  even  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  feelings  of  its  inhabitants.  They  did 
not  think  of  the  Mohammedan,  the  Guebre,  or  the  Hindoo,  as 
mere  passive  beings,  who  would  renounce  the  creed  and  the  rites 
of  their  forefathers  without  a  murmur  or  a  struggle.  They  were 
assured  that  though  this  mixed  multitude  might  set  no  value 
upon  personal  freedom,  though  they  might  look  up  with  sub- 
missive deference  to  the  sceptre  of  command,  whether  wielded 
by  a  native  despot  or  a  Christian  governor  general,  their  super- 
stitions were  dearer  to  them  than  liberty  or  life  ;  and  they  felt 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  awaken  their  jealousy  by  so  ostenta- 
tious a  measure  as  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  Still 
they  earnestly  desired  to  make  immediate  and  effectual  provision, 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  British  residents  iu  India,  who, 
though  Christiaas  in  profession,  were  in  danger  of  losing  all 
sense  of  the  obligations  which  that  profession  entailed  upon 
them,  from  the  scanty  provision  made  for  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  and  for  religious  instruction,  and  the  total  want 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  By  providing  for  the  supply  of  these 
deficiencies,  and  giving  to  Christianity  and  the  Church  of 
England  that  visible  form  of  external  polity  and  discipline,  that 
influence  of  example  and  authority  which  it  before  wanted,  they 
conceived  that  they  were  contributing,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  our  holy  faith  in 
India.  Having  once  laid  the  foundation  of  an  episcopal  church. 
deep  and  firm,  they  doubted  not,  that  it  would  gradually  extend 
its  influence  by  the  persuasive  force  of  its  own  attractive  ex- 
ample ;  and  to  this,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they 
chose  to  trust,  rather  than  to  a  shew  of  power  which  might 
alarm  a  timid  people,  or  an  ostentation  of  external  splendour 
which  might  irritate  an  envious  and  jealous  priesthood. 

Such  were  the  designs  of  those  who  were  best  qualified  to 
frame,  and  best  entitled  to  originate  so  important  a  measure  ; 
and  these  designs  our  excellent  primate  himself  condescended 
to  explain  to  Mr.  or  as  we  must  now  call  him,  Dr.  Buchanan, 
in  a  letter  which  unfortunately  did  not  reach  its  destination  until 
he  had  quitted  India. 

"  The  object,''  says  the  Archbishop,  "  we  have  in  view  is  a. 
reasonable  object,  and  must  not  be  lightly  abandoned.     It  is  not 
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the  spirit  of  making  proselytes  by  which  we  are  actuated,  but.  the 
sober  wish  to  maintain,  in  its  purity  and  strength,  Christianity 
among  Christians.  If  it  shall  please  God  through  these  means, 
the  best,  I  had  almost  said  the  only  means,  in  the  hands  of  man,  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  it  is  a  result  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  but  not  impatiently  pursued.  Experience  may  have  taught 
us  that  they  are  blessings  that  will  not  bear  to  be  crudely  and 
prematurely  obtruded ;  they  must  be  left  to  grow  at  their  ease, 
and  to  ripen  out  of  the  character,  and  discipline,  and  doctrine  of 
that  Church  which  is  planted  in  India,  and  which  is  necessarily  th« 
object  of  daily  and  curious  observation."    Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

One  fourth  of  the  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs  is  occu- 
pied by  an  account  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  tour  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  But  as  the  Dr.  has  here  been  his  own  historian,  and  as 
his  travels  and  researches  have  long  been  before  the  public,  we 
shall  not  follow  Mr.  Pearson  over  this  ground.  We  were 
tempted  to  smile  at  the  importance  attached  by  the  biographer 
to  this  journey  in  search  of  health,  and  the  exaggerated  euco- 
niiums  which  he  passes  on  Dr.  Buchanan  for  taking  a  tour,, 
which  all  the  influence  of  the  governor  general  was  exerted  to 
make  easy  and  pleasant.  Mr.  Pearson  will  excuse  us  if  we 
regard  this  expedition  as  no  very  self-denying  exertion,  and 
requiring  no  remarkable  efforts  of  zeal  or  resolution  ;  and  he 
must  allow  us  to  impute  just  as  much  importance  to  the  result 
of  the  Doctor's  Christian  Researches,  as  subsequent  statements 
of  no  less  authority  have  warranted. 

On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  Dr.  Buchanan  subjected  himself  to 
the  disapprobation  of  the  supreme  government,  by  his  strenuous 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  missionaries  in  Bengal ;  whose 
exertions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  restrain.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  farther  than  to  remark, 
that,  though  the  cautious  measures  of  the  supreme  government 
might  not  keep  pace  with  the  ardent  wishes  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
it  way  evidently  his  duty  to  put  the  best  interpretation  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  superiors,  and  not  the  worst ;  and  finally  to  sub- 
mit to  their  decision.  At  all  events,  it  became  him  not  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  line  of  respectful  advice,  entreaty,  or  remon- 
strance. And  when  he  so  far  forgot  himself  and  his  duty,  as  to 
preach  a  series  of  discourses  in  the  church  of  the  presidency, 
calculated  to  recommend  his  own  views  of  the  subject,  and  by 
consequence  to  throw  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  afterwards  made  preparations  for  their  publication, 
we  conceive  that  a  more  appropriate  description  might  have 
been  given  of  such  a  proceeding,  than  to  call  it  "  a  legitimate 
and  laudable  design,  conducted  not  in  the  spirit  of  violence  and 
fanaticism,  but  of  calm  discussion,  and  reasonable  and  bene- 
volent 
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volent  exertion."  Vol.  II.  p.  130.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  who 
these  missionaries  were,  or  what  had  been  their  conduct ;  that 
it  had  not  been  always  prudent  or  blameless,  Dr.  Buchanan 
himself  allowed;  Vol.  II.  p.  135.  And  how  far  their  exertions, 
even  if  they  had  been  in  all  respects  such  teachers  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  conscientiously  and  consistently 
recommend,  were  to  be  permitted  or  restrained,  was  a  question 
which  the  supreme  government  alone  was  legally  competent  to 
determine. 

Oar  remarks  on  the  remainder  of  these  volumes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  brief:  the  occurrences  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  life,  from 
his  return  to  England,  in  August  1808,  till  hii  deatb,  which 
happened  in  1815,  were  mostly  unimportant:  the  sermons,  and 
other  tracts  which  he  published  during  this  interval,  prove  that 
his  mind  was  continually  occupied  with  the  subjects  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  attention  while  in  India  ;  and  the  controversies 
to  which  these  publications  gave  occasion,  are  now  happily  set 
at  rest  by  the  legislative  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  that  country.  We  had  marked 
many  passages  in  this  part  of  the  work  for  observation,  but  the 
article  has  already  grown  under  our  hand  to  a  length  which  forbids 
us  to  expatiate  farther. 

Dr.  Buchanan  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  warm  feelings 
and  sincere  intentions ;  that  which  he  firmly  believed  he  zealously 
inculcated  on  others  ;  the  practice  which  he  thought  becoming  a 
Christian,  he  carefully  adhered  to,  and  earnestly  recommended. 
In  disposition  he  was  munificent ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought 
little  of  the  fortune  which  his  situation  had  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate, but  as  it  gave  him  the  power  of  advancing  those 
objects  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 

Of  his  religious  opinions  we  will  say  but  little  ;  as  far  as  they 
were  Calvrnistic,  they  were  in  our  opinion  mistaken  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  lament  that  mistake,  as  it  not  only  coloured  his  faith 
but  his  practice,  as  it  rendered  his  exertions  less  useful  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  as  it  devoted  him  to  a  party  in  the  Church 
rather  than  to  the  Church  herself,  and  necessarily  raised  up 
opponents  to  his  professional  exertions,  who  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  their  duty,  acquiesce  in  his  attempts  to  engraft  his 
own  enthusiastic  peculiarities  on  her  pure  and  apostolic  doctrine. 
Mr.  Pearson  gives  him  credit  for  a  comprehensive  mind,  and 
informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  college  to  which 
he  belonged  at  Cambridge,  that  his  character  as  an  under- graduate 
there,  was  marked  by  plain,  sober,  good  sense.  Vol.  II.  p,  376. 
It  may  be  so,  for  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  the  mind 
has  been  narrowed  by  attachment  to  a  party,  and  plain  sense  ob- 
scured by  religious  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Pearson  »>avs,that  he  has  been 
5  accused 
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accused  of  exaggeration  in  his  representations  of  the  religious 
state  of  India,  of  undistinguishing  severity  in  his  strictures  on 
the  ecclesiastical  deficiencies,  and  negligences  of  our  f^astern 
administration,  and  of  a  dictatorial  tone  in  his  suggestions.  Y\  e 
are  not  inclined  to  impute  intentional  misrepresentation  in  any 
case  to  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  in  some  cases  he 
"was  himself  deceived  by  those  in  whom  he  thought  he  could 
coniide,  and  that  in  others  he  coloured  too  highly  what  he 
strongly  felt.  The  severity  of  his  censure,  and  the  offensive  and 
dictatorial  tone  in  which  his  suggestions  were  sometimes  con- 
veved,  we  attribute  to  those  peculiarities  of  opinion,  which  tend 
to  make  even  a  humble  man  think  more  highly  of  himself  and 
his  party  than  he  ought  to  think.  In  a  word,  what  was  excellent 
in  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  much  there  was  in  his  character  so  to  be 
accounted,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian  ; 
while  most  of  what  was  faulty,  most  of  the  errors  of  his  public 
conduct,  and  the  failures  of  his  plans,  were  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  what  Mr.  Pearson  calls  his  "  moderate  Calvinism/' 
upon  a  disposition  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  impressions  of 
enthusiasm. 
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WE  have  frequently  derived  both  instruction  and  amusement- 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ricardo.  His  practical  good  sense, 
and  his  accurate  views  of  trade,  have  hitherto  secured  for  him  a 
considerable  degree  of  attention  whensoever  he  chose  to  address 
the  public  ;  his  opinions,  on  certain  points,  still  continue  to  bo 
popular  among  a  large  class  of  readers  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  say,  that,  few  names  are  belter  known,  or  more 
respected,  than  Mr.  Ricardo's,  in  all  discussions  connected  with 
money,  with  the  course  of  exchange,  and  with  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  affect,  less  or  more,  the  relations  of  foreign 
commerce.  After  these  remarks,  which  we  make  in  sincerity, 
and  not  'it  all  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
his  present  publication  has  greatly  disappointed  us;  that  we  do 
not  precis  '  Vterstand  the  object  of  it  ;  and,  in  short,  that  it 
concains  no  valuable  information  in  point  of  fact,  and  very  little 
good  reasoning  in  point  of  doctrine.     He  seems  to  us,   to  have 

assumed 
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.<- .>umed  false  data  in  the  outset ;  and  consequently  in  every  part 
of  his  book,  which  is  founded  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
theory,  his  conclusions,  generally  speaking,  are  either  absurd  or 
positively  unintelligible. 

He  holds,  for  example,  and  this  is  the  leading  principle  of 
his  system,  that  the  price  of  all  commodities  brought  to  mar- 
ket, consists  solely  of  the  wages  paid  to  workmen,  and  of  the 
ordinary  profits  on  the  stock,  whether  fixed  or  circulating,  which 
is  employed  by  the  master  manufacturer  in  producing  them. 
]\o  man,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  acquainted  with  the  very  ru- 
diments of  political  economy,  will  deny  that  position,  generally 
considered ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  almost  every  man,  we  are 
certain,  will  stand  out  against  the  inferences  which  our  author 
attempts  to  draw  from  it ;  namely,  that,  in  every  case,  profits 
fall  when  wages  rise ;  and  that  the  market  price  of  all  produce, 
agricultural,  and  manufactured,  is  regulated  by  that  description 
of  land,  and  by  that  particular  manufactory,  the  revenues  arising 
from  which,  barely  cover  the  expences  of  production ;  that  is, 
which  merely  repay  wages,  and  afford  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  land  that  yields 
no  rent,  which  regulates  the  price  of  corn  ;  it  is  the  pit  that 
yields  no  rent,  which  regulates  the  price  of  coal ;  and  the  mine 
that  yields  qo  rent,  which  regulates  the  price  of  silver.  In  one 
word,  (as  it  is  expressed  in  p.  513)  the  price  of  a  thing  is  "  re- 
gulated by  the  cost  of  its  production  to  those  who  are  least 
favoured."  As  a  corollary  from  this  very  qiu  stionahle  conclu- 
sion, we  are  desired  to  believe,  that  it  is  very  much  for  the 
interest  of  land- owners  to  have  the  expense  of  raising  corn  in- 
creased ;  for  as  the  price  of  that  article  would  naturally  rise,  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  it,  Mr.  Kicardo  con- 
cludes, thai  the  landlord's  share  of  the  corn  raised  by  his  tenant, 
and  paid  to  him  in  the  name  of  rent,  would  become,  from  every 
additional  rise,  proportionably  more  valuable  to  him.  Now,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  very  short  sighted  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  other  commodities  did  not,  in  the  long  run,  keep  pace 
with  corn  in  their  market  value,  and,  if,  in  all  circumstances 
affecting  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  producing  corn,  the  landlord's 
share  were  constantly  the  same  in  amouut ;  then,  and  only  then, 
would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  him  who  owns  land,  to  prevent 
such  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  would  diminish  the  money- 
price  of  its  produce.  We  mention  this,  however,  merely  in 
passing,  having  no  intention  to  follow  out  the  subject  in  its  mani- 
fold ramifications.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  this  point, 
indeed,  are  so  fully  refuted  by  the  slightest  experience  of  the 
yctual  state  of  things,  and  of  the  ordinary  views  and  practice  of 
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mankind  a(  large,    that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  develop? 
or  expose  them  at  greater  length. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Ricardo  makes  a  few 
strictures,  intermixed  with  some  very  sensible  remarks,  on  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus  in  relation  to  rent  ;  and,  certainly, 
of  all  the  publications  of  that  distinguished  writer,  his  "  In- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  progress  of  Kent,"  is  the  least  perspi- 
cuous and  satisfactory.  If  the  whole  essay  be  taken  together, 
indeed,  and  examined  with  candour  and  attention,  the  meaning 
wiil  be  found  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  sound  principle,  but 
completely  in  unison  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the 
other  works  cf  the  same  author  :  if,  however,  it  shall  be  strictly 
analyzed,  and  inspected  minutely  in  a  state  of  separation,  no- 
thing will  be  more  easy  than  to  point  out  many  sentences  at 
variance  with  one  another,  and  several  attempts  at  illustration, 
which  only  tend  to  bewilder  the  reader.  This  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
done,  in  one  or  two  instances,  with  much  candour  aud  good 
humour  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  accordingly,  that  in  any  future 
lucubrations  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Malthus  will  profit  by  the 
verbal  criticisms  with  which  he  has  been  thus  favoured. 

As  our  attention  is  to  be  chiefly  engaged  with  the  work  which 
stands  second  on  our  list,  at  the  head  of  the  article,  we  shall, 
in  the  mean  time,  give  an  extract  from  that  which  stands  first, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  writes  aud  reasons  on  the  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation."  We  take  it  from  the 
seventh  chapter,  entitled,  "  Oil  Taxes." 

"  Taxes  are  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
8  country,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  government;  and  are  always 
ultimately  paid,  either  from  the  capital,  or  from  the  revenue  of  the 
country. 

"  We  have  already  shewn  how  the  capital  of  a  country,  is  either 
fixed,  or  circulating,  according  as  it  is  of  a  more  or  less  durable 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  define  strictly,  where  the  distinction  be- 
tween circulating  and  fixed  capital  begins ;  for  there  are  almost  in- 
finite degrees  in  the  durability  of  capital.  The  food  of  a  country 
is  consumed  and  reproduced  at  least  once  in  every  year;  the 
clothing  of  the  labourer  is,  probably,  not  consumed  and  repro- 
duced in  less  than  two  years ;  whilst  his  house  and  furniture  are 
calculated  to  endure  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 

"  When  the  annual  productions  of  a  country  exceed  its  annual 
consumption,  it  is  said  to  increase  in  capital ;  when  its  annual  con- 
sumption, at  least,  is  not  replaced  by  its  annual  production,  it  is 
said  to  diminish  its  capital.  Capital  may.  therefore,  be  increased 
by  an  increased  production,  or  by  a  dirbit  -'shed  consumption.  If 
the  consumption  of  the  government,  when  increased  by  the  levy 
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•f  additional  taxes,  be  met  either  by  an  increased  production,  or 
by  a  diminished  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  taxes 
will  fall  upon  revenue,  and  the  national  capital  will  remain  unim- 
paired ;  but  if  there  be  no  increased  production,  or  diminished 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  taxes  will  necessarily 
fall  on  capital. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  capital  of  a  country  is  diminished,  ita 
productions  will  be  necessarily  diminished  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
same  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
ment continue,  with  a  constantly  diminishing  annual  reproduction, 
the  resources  of  the  people  and  the  state  will  fall  away  with  in- 
creasing rapidity,  and  distress  and  ruin  will  follow. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  English 
government  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  increased  production,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  has 
more  than  compensated  for  it.  The  national  capital  has  not 
merely  been  unimpaired,  it  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  people,  even  after  the  payment  of  their 
taxes,  is  probably  greater  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  their  history.  For  the  proof  of  this  we  might  refer  to 
the  increase  of  population,  to  the  extension  of  agriculture,  to  the 
increase  of  shipping  and  manufactures,  to  the  building  of  docks, 
to  the  opening  of  numerous  canals,  as  well  as  to  many  other  ex- 
pensive undertakings ;  all  denoting  an  increase  both  of  capital  and 
of  annual  production. 

"  There  are  no  taxes  which  have  not  a  tendency  to  impede 
accumulation,  because  there  are  none  which  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  checking  production,  and  as  causing  the  same  effects  as 
a  bad  soil  or  climate,  a  diminution  of  skill  or  industry,  a  worse 
distribution  of  labour,  or  the  loss  of  some  useful  machinery ;  and 
although  some  taxes  will  produce  these  effects  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  great  evil  of 
taxation  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  selection  of  its  objects, 
as  in  the  general  amount  of  its  effects  taken  collectively. 

'?'  Taxes  are  not  necessarily  taxes  on  capital,  because  they  are 
Jaid  on  capital ;  nor  on  income,  because  they  are  laid  on  income. 
If  from  my  income  of  lOOOl,  per  annum,  I  am  required  to  pay 
1001.  it  will  really  be  a  tax  on  my  income,  should  I  be  content 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  remaining  900L;  but  it  will  be  a  tax 
on  capital,  if  I  continue  to  spend  10001.  The  capital  from  which 
my  income  of  10001.  is  derived,  may  be  of  the  value  of  10,0001; 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  such  capital,  would  be  1001.;  but  my 
capital  would  be  unaffected,  if,  after  paying  this  tax,  I,  in  like  man- 
ner, contented  myself  with  the  expenditure  of  9001. 

"  The  desire  which  ever}"-  man  has  to  keep  his  station  in  life, 
and  to  maintain  his  wealth  at  the  height  which  it  has  once  obtained, 
occasions  most  taxes,  whether  laid  on  capital  or  on  income,  to  be 
paid  from   income ;  and,   therefore,  as  taxation  proceeds,  or  as 
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government  increases  its  expenditure,  the  annual  expenditure  of 
ihe  people  must  be  diminished,  unless  tliey  are  enabled  propor- 
tionally to  increase  their  capitals  and  income.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  governments  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  do  this  in  the 
people,  and  never  to  levy  such  taxes  as  will  inevitably  fall  on 
capital,  since  by  sn  doing,  they  impair  the  funds  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  labour,  and  thereby  diminish  the  future  productions  of  the 
country. 

"  In  England  this  policy  has  been  neglected  in  taxing  the  pro- 
bates of  wills,  in  the  legacy  duty,  and  in  all  taxes  affecting  the 
transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  If  a  legacy 
of  a  1000k  be  subject  to  the  tax  of  1001.  legatee  considers  his 
legacy  as  only  9001.  and  feels  no  particular  motive  to  save  the 
1001.  duty  from  his  expenditure,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try is  diminished ;  but  if  he  had  really  received  10003.  and  had 
been  required  to  pay  1 001.  as  a  tax  on  income,  on  wine,  on  horse*, 
or  on  servants,  h.e  would  probably  have  diminished,  or  rather  not 
increased  his  expenditure  by  that  sum,  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  have  been  unimpaired.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
objection  to  taxes  on  the  transference  of  property ;  they  prevent; 
the  national  capital  from  being  distributed  in  the  way  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  community.  For  the  general  prosperity  there  cannot 
be  too  much  facility  given  to  the  conveyance  and  exchange  of  all 
kinds  of  property,  as  it  is  by  such  means  that  capital  of  every 
species  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
best  employ  it  in  increasing  the  production  of  the  country.  Those 
taxes,  however,  are  easily  collected ;  and  this  may  be  thought  to 
afford  some  compensation  for  their  injurious  effects.'* 

This  is  all  very  sensible,  no  doubt,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  common-place  kind  of  talking.  Oiiginality,  we  grant,  is 
not  to  be  expected  on  a  subject  which  has  been  so  frequently 
handled  by  men  of  the  first-rate  genius  and  acquirements  :  that 
consideration,  however,  should  have  some  weight  with  such 
persons -as  are  only  amateurs  in  political  science,  and  who  can 
have  nothing  to  tell  in  their  books,  which  they  are  pleased  to  get 
up,  but  what  they  admired  in  the  books  of"  others.  He  who 
has  so  little  of  novelty  to  bring  forward,  should  hesitate  on  the 
expediency  of  appearing  before  the  public,  whether  for  correc- 
tion or  instruction. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  which  Mr-  Malthus  has  denomi- 
nated "  Additions"  to  his  Essay  on  the  principle  of  Population, 
contains  many  interesting  observations,  and  some  very  instructive 
facts.  It  is  chiefly  filled,  indeed,  with  supplementary  discussions 
on  the  trite  topics  of  the  corn  trade  and  the  poor  laws  ;  but  even 
en  those  subjects,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  all  the  tedium 
and  irritation  which  usually  accompany  a  protracted  controversy, 
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this  able  philosopher  has  succeeded  in  striking  out  new  light?, 
and  in  awakening  throughout  the  interest  of"  his  reader.  We 
pass  over  these  matters  at  present,  however,  in  order  to  intco* 
duce  Mr.  Malthas  as  himself,  a  critic.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition  of  his  Essay,  in  1807,  two  works  have  ap- 
peared, the  avowed  object  of  which,  is  to  oppose  the  principles 
and  conclusions  which  our  author  has  therein  endeavoured  to 
establish.  These  are  the  "  Principles  of  Population  and  Pro- 
duction" by  Mr.  Wayland;  and  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Princi~ 
pit  of  Population"  by  Mr.  James  Graham,e. 

Of  Mr.  Grahame's  book  we  have  already  given  our  opinion; 
in  stating  which  we  expressed,  nearly  in  the  words  which  Mr. 
Malthus  has  since  employed,  the  difficulty  we  felt  to  make  out 
its  real  intention,  and  to  connect  together  the  various  fragments 
of  reasoning  which  lie  scattered  over  it.  It  is  here  characterized 
as  u  a  slight  work  without  any  very  distinct  object  in  view  ;" 
and  as  containing  "  some  strange  specimens  of  misrepresentation, 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out.2'  From  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Grahame's  "  Inquiry,"  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  does  not  wilfully  misrepresent  the  views  of  the  cele-. 
brated  work,  upon  which  he  passes  his  strictures,  but,  rather, 
that  he  has  not  examined  into  them  with  sufficient  care,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  thoroughly  understand  them,  in  all  their 
bearings.  No  man,  we  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  read  Mal- 
thus with  attention,  and  with  an  ordinary  share  of  candour  and 
intellect,  will  affirm,  that  he  regards  the  vices  and  follies  of 
human  nature,  and  their  various  products,  famine,  disease,  and 
war,  as  benevolent  remedies,  by  which  nature  has  enabled  human 
beings  to  correct  the  disorders  that  would  arise  from  that  redun-r 
dance  of  population,  which  the  unrestrained  operation  of  her 
laws  would  create.  This,  however,  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Gra- 
hame,  not  only  of  Mr.  Malthus,  but  of  all  who  hold  his 
opinions  ;  and, 

<s  If  the  imputation  were  just,"  says  the  latter  writer,  "  we 
have  certainly,  on  many  accounts,  great  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves.  For  what  are  we  made  to  say  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  stated  to  assert  that  famine  is  a  benevolent,  remedy  for  'want 
of  food.  Secondly,  we  are  said  to  affirm,  that  nature  enables  hu- 
man beings,  by  means  of  diseases,  to  correct  the  disorders  that 
would  arise  from  a  redundance  of  population  ;  that  is,  that  man- 
kind willingly  and  purposely  create  diseases,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent those  diseases  which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  re- 
dundant population,  and  are  not  worse  or  more  mortal  than  the 
means  of  prevention.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  imputed  to  us,  generally, 
that  we  consider  the   vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  as  benevolent 
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remedies  for  the  disorders  arising  from  a  redundant  population ; 
and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  views  ought  to  be 
encouraged  rather  than  thus  reprobated."—"  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  compress,  in  so  small  a  compass,  a  greater  quantity  of  absur- 
dity, inconsistency,  and  unfounded  assertion." — "  The  two  first 
imputations  may,  perhaps,  be  peculiar  to  Mr.  Grahame  ;  and  pro- 
tection from  them  may  be  found  in  their  gross  absurdity  and  in- 
consistency. With  regard  to  the  third,  it  must  be  allowed  it  has 
not  the  merit  of  novelty.  A  though  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than 
the  two  others,  and  has  been  shewn  to  be  an  opinion  no  where 
to  be  found  in  the  Essay,  nor  legitimately  to  be  inferred  from  any 
part  of  it,  it  has  been  continually  repeated  in  various  quarters  for 
fourteen  years,  and  now  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grahame. 
For  the  last  time  I  will  now  notice  it ;  and  should  it  still  continue 
to  be  brought  forward,  I  think  I  may  be  fairly  excused  from  pay- 
ing the  slightest  further  attention,  either  to  the  imputation  itself, 
cr  to  those  who  advance  it.'' 

Mr.  Mai  thus  then  proceeds  to  shew  from  the  leading  state- 
ments of  his  JEssay,  that  he  has  either  been  misunderstood,  or 
wilfully  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Grahame  ;  and  that  so  far  from 
regarding  vice  and  misery  as  benevolent  remedies,  for  the  dis- 
orders of  excessive  population,  he  uniformly  pointed  to  them  as 
themselves  the  great  disorders  springing  from  the  source  ;  and, 
pioreover,  that,  instead  of  representing  these  evils,  cither  as  de- 
sirable in  the  light  of  checks,  or  as  inevitable  calamities,  attend- 
ing the  progress  of  human  society,  he  has  on  ail  occasions  de- 
scribed them,  not  only  as  being  within  the  reach  of  mitigation, 
or  even  of  positive  removal,  by  moral  causes,  but  as  constituting 
that  giant  bane  of  human  life,  to  the  removal  or  mitigation  of 
which,  moralists  and  philosophers  should  direct  their  chief  exer- 
tions. He  repeals,  that  he  has  never  considered  any  possible  in- 
crease of  population  as  an  evil,  except  as  far  as  it  might  increase 
the  proportion  of  vice  and  misery  ;  that  vice  and  misery,  and  these 
alone,  are  the  great  evils  which  it  has  been  his  object,  all  along, 
to  contend  against ;  that  he  has  expressly  proposed  moral  re- 
straints as  their  lational  and  proper  remedy  ;  and,  accordingly, 
whether  the  remedy  be  good  or  bad,  adequate  or  inadequate, 
the  proposal  itself,  and  the  stress  he  has  laid  upon  it,  ought,  he 
thinks,  to  be  received  as  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  he 
never  could  have  considered  vice  and  misery  as  themselves 
remedies. 

We  shall  only  mention  another  instance  in  which  Mr.  Gra- 
hame has  dealt  rather  injuriously  by  Mr.  Mallhus,  in  relation 
to  a  topic,  too,  of  all  others  the  most  invidious  and  unpopular. 
In  speaking  of  the  poor-laws  in  this  country,  and  of  their  ten- 
tfency  (particularly   as  they  have   been  lately  administered)  to 
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eradicate  all  remaining  spirit  of  independence  among  our  pea- 
santry, 

"  I  observe,"  says  Mr.  M.  "  that  hard  as  it  may  appear  in  in- 
dividual instances,  dependant  poverty  ought  to  be  held  disgrace- 
ful ;  by  which  of  course  I  only  mean,  that  such  a  proper  degree 
of  pride  as  will  induce  a  labouring  man  to  make  great  exertions, 
as  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  prevent  himself,  or  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, from  falling  upon  the  parish,  is  very  desirable,  with  a  view 
to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  interpre- 
tation which  Mr.  Grahame  gives  to  this  passage  is,  that  the  rich 
'  are  so  to  embitler  the  pressure  of  indigence,  by  the  stings  of 
contumely,  that  men  may  be  driven  by  their  pride,  to  prefer  even 
the  refuge  of  despair,  to  the  condition  of  dependence  ! !'  a  curious 
specimeu  of  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration.*' 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Grahame,  as  an  author,  we  have 
to  remark,  that  it  is  only  because  the  tone  and  style  of  his  pub- 
lication appeared  to  Mr.  Malthus  entitled  to  more  respect  than 
the  work  of  most  of  his  opponents,  that  he  thought  it  wortU 
while  to  notice  his  misrepresentations. 

The  critique  on  Mr.  Weyland's  book  does  not  so  easily  admit 
of  abridgment.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  "  Principles  of  Population  and  Production," 
are  pointed  against  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  and  on  that 
account,  they  have  not  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
the  same  degree  of  indignation  and  anger,  with  which  he  ap- 
pears animated  towards  Mr.  Grahame.  The  severest  remark 
he  makes  upon  the  former  is,  that  "  he  really  appears  to  have 
dictated  his  book  with  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  his  ears 
stopped  ;"  and  that  it  has  never  been  his  fortune  u  to  meet  with 
a  theory  so  uniformly  contradicted  by  experience." 

Weyland,  it  appears,  for  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing his  book,  denies  that  the  population  of  old  countries  has  a 
tendency  to  become  redundant;  maintaining  that  the  bad  air 
and  unhealthy  occupations  of  large  towns  keeps  down  the  excess 
of  births  ;  and  that,  in  advanced  stages  of  human  society  there 
are  various  circumstances  called  by  him,  "  '  anticipating  altera- 
tions' which  render  many  persons  unwilling  to  marry,  and  many 
more,  who  do  marry,  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own  num- 
bers, and  of  replacing  the  deficiency  in  the  remainder."  It 
does  not,  however,  tally  with  well-known  facts,  to  affirm  that 
population  in  every  case  is  repressed  by  the  extension  of  towns 
aM<j  by  the  increase  of  manufactories  ;  for  in  this  country,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1800  to  iwll,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has 
proved,  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  at  such  a  rats  as 
would  double  the  whole  amount  in  fifty. live  years;  whilst,  in 

countries* 
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countries  much  more  agricultural,  the  population  has  been 
merely  stationary-  Irs  Sweden  the  proportion  of  tiie  people  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  is  to  those  who  live  in  town  as  If*  to  1  ;  in 
England  this  proportion  is  about  2  to  1  ;  end  yet  England  in- 
creases much  faster  than  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  enlargement 
of  all  our  towns,  says  Mr.  M.  in  spiite  of  die  most  rapid  increase 
of  manufactories,  and  of  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in 
them ;  in  spite  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unusual  demands 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  in  short,  in  spite  of  a  state  of  things 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Weyland's  theory,  ought  to  have 
brought  us  long  since  to  the  point  of  non-rcproduclion,  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country  has  advanced  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
was  ever  known  at  any  period  of  its  history. 

13ut  proceeding  on  the  fact  assumed  by  Mr.  Weyland,  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  improvement  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  correspondent  abatement  in  the  natural  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  increase,  we  land,  in  the  end,  at  the  very  same  conclu- 
sion to  which  Mr.  Malthus's  reasoning  leads  us,  and  find  that  the 
abatement  here  spoken  of  originates  in  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
viding food  generally,  or  in  the  inferior  quality  and  diminished 
quantity  of  that,  upon  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  subsist. 

"  What  is  it,"  exclaims  Mr.  M.  "  that  indisposes  people  to 
marry,  but  the  absolute  helplessness  of  being  able  to  support  their 
families  ?  What  is  it  that  renders  many  more  who  do  marry  inca- 
pable of  reproducing  their  own  numbers,  but  the  diseases  gene- 
rated by  excessive  poverty;  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  the  neces-> 
saries  of  life.  Can  any  man  of  reflection  look  at  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  then 
venture  to  state  that  there  is  no  moral  reason  for  repressing  the  in- 
clination to  early  marriages  ;  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
alternative  of  not  repressing  it  must  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
be  premature  mortality  from  excessive  poverty.  And  is  it  possi- 
ble to  know,  that,  in  few  or  none  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
wages  of  labour,  determined  in  the  common  way  by  the  supply  and 
the  demand,  can  support  in  health  large  families,  and  yet  assert 
that  population  does  not  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  that  '  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  can  never  be  neces- 
jarily  felt  by  a  country  till  it  is  actually  peopled  up  to  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  its  resources.'  " 

The  greatest  objection  to  Mr.  Weyland's  theory,  however,  re- 
spects the  practical  tendency  which  his  doctrines  cany  with 
them,  to  confirm  prejudices  already  too  strong,  and  to  give  per- 
petuity to  a  system  which  cannot  possibly  subsist  much  longer 
without  inflicting  a  material  injury  both  upon  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  working  class  hi  this  populous  country,  If  po- 
pulation, 
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filiation,  as  our  author  observes,  instead  of  having  a  tendency 
to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by  degrees 
very  slow  in  overtaking  them,   Mr.  Weyland's  inference  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  labouring  classes  by 
abundant  parochial    assistance   to  families,    might  perhaps   be 
maintained.     But,  if  his  premises  be  entirely  wrong,  while  his 
conclusions  arc  still  acted  upon,  the  consequeuce  must  be  that 
universal    system    of   unnecessary    pauperism   and    dependence 
which  we  now  ho  much  deplore.     Already  above  one-fourth  of 
the   population  of  England  and  Wales  are  regularly  dependent 
upon  parish  relief;  and,  if  the  system  which    Mr.  Weyland  re- 
commends, and  which  has  been  so  generally  adopted  in  the  mid- 
land  counties,  should   extend   itself   over  the  whole   kingdom, 
there  is  really  no  saying  to  what  height  the  level  of  pauperism 
may  rise.     While  the  system  of  making  an  allowance  from  the 
parish  For  every  child  above  two  is  confined  to  the  labourers  in 
agriculture,  whom  Mr.  Weyland  considers   as  the  breeders  of 
the  country,  it  is  essentially  unjust,  as  it  lowers,  without  com- 
pensation, the   wages   of  the   manufacturer  and   artificer;  and 
when  it  shall  become  just,  by  including  the  whole  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  what  a  dreadful  picture  will  it  present !  What  a  scene 
of  equality,  indolence,  rags,  and   dependence,  among  one  half 
or  three-fourths  of  the  society.     Under~snch  a  system  to  expect 
any  essential  benefit  from  saving-banks,  or  any  other  institutions 
to  promote  industry  and  economy  is  perfectly  ridiculous.     When 
the  wages  of  labour  are  reduced  to  the  level  to  which  this  system 
tends,  there  will  neither  be  power  nor  motive  to  save. 

But  we  leave  the  criticisms  and  explanations  which  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  to  enter  a  little  more 
at  length  into  the  merits  of  this  additional  volume  itself.     There 
is  in  it,  among  a  variety  of  other  matters,  a  supplementary  dis- 
cussion on  the  foolish  question  touching  Systems   of  Equality, 
respecting  which  we  hold  the  opinion  of  those  other  friends  to 
whom  he  alludes,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  throw  it  out  alto- 
gether.    No  man  of  common  discretion  can  seriously  entertain 
for  one  moment  the  absurd  proposal  of  Godwin  or  Spence,  to 
have  all  things  in  common,  and  to  reduce  all  conditions  to  the 
same  level.     We  even  feel  as  if  Mr.  Mai  thus  were   subjecting 
himself  to  a  species  of  degradation,  when  he  undertakes  to  con- 
fute the  reasonings  and  meet  the  objections  of  Spencean  and 
Lanarkshire  philanthropists;     As   we  shall  have  to  encounter 
Mr.  Owen  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  leave  him  at  present  to 
extract  a  paragraph    from  the  "  addition"   on   the  poor-laws, 
wherein  our  author  exposes  the  arts,  by  which  certain  demar 
gogues,  as  well  as  some  others  of  better  principles  and  inten- 
tions, have  recently  attempted  to  mislead  the  lower  orders. 

"  If 
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"  If  these  things  are  so,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  they 
are,  it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret  to  those  who 
are  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community, 
that  the  writers  which  are  now  most  extensively  read  among  the 
common  people  should  have  selected  for  the  subject  of  reproba- 
tion, exactly  that  line  of  conduct  which  can  alone  generally  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  for  the  subject  of  approbation  that  sys- 
tem which  must  inevitably  depress  them  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. They  are  taught  that  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for 
them  to  put  any  sort  of  restraint  upon  their  inclinations,  or  exer- 
cise any  degree  of  prudence  in  the  aifair  of  marriage;  because  the 
'  parish  is  bound  to  provide  for  all  that  are  born.  They  are  taught 
that  there  is  as  little  occasion  to  cultivate  habits  o«f  economy,  and 
make  use  of  the  means  afforded  them  by  saving-banks  to  lay  by 
their  earnings  while  they  are  single,  in  order  to  furnish  a  cottage 
when  they  marry,  and  enable  them  to  set  out  in  life  with  decency 
and  comfort ;  because,  I  suppose,  the  parish  is  bound  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  to  find  them  a  bed  and  a  chair  in  a  workhouse. 
They  are  taught  that  any  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  prudence  and  economy, 
can  only  arise  from  a  desire  to  save  the  money  which  they  pay  in 
poor-rates  ;  although  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  only  mode 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion  of  giving  to  the 
poor  the  largest  share  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  without  sinking 
the  whole  community  in  misery,  is  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  of  prudence  in  marriage,  and  of  economy  both  before  and 
after  it.  They  are  taught  that  the  command  of  the  Creator  to  in- 
crease and  multiply,  is  meant  to  contradict  those  laws  which  he 
has  himself  appointed  for  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  the 
human  race ;  and  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  a  person  to  marry 
early,  when,  from  the  impossibility  of  adding  to  the  food  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives,  the  greater  part  of  his  offspring  must 
die  prematurely,  and  consequently  no  multiplication  follow  from 
it,  as  when  the  children  of  such  marriages  can  be  all  well  main- 
tained, and  there  is  room  and  food  for  a  great  and  rapid  increase 
of  population.  They  are  taught  that,  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes,  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
such  a  country  as  England,  which  has  been  long  well  peopled,  and 
where  the  land  which  is  not  yet  taken  into  cultivation  is  compara- 
tively barren,  and  such  a  country  as  America  where  millions  of 
millions  of  acres  of  fine  land  are  yet  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  except 
what  arises  from  taxation.  And  they  are  taught,  O  monstrous 
absurdity !  that  the  only  reason  why  the  American  labourer  earns 
a  dollar  a  day,  and  the  English  labourer  earns  two  shillings  is,  that 
that  the  English  labourer  pays  a  great  part  of  these  two  shillings  in 
taxes. 

"  Some  of  these  doctrines  are  so  grossly  absurd,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  rejected  at  once  by  the  common-sense  of  many 
among  the  labouring  classes^     It  cannot  but  strike  them  that,  if 

their 
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their  main  dependence  for  the  support  of  their  children  is  to  be  on 
the  parish,  they  can  only  expect  parish  fare,  parish  clothing,  pa- 
rish furniture,  a  parish  house,  and  parish  government,  and  they 
must  know  that  persons  living  in  this  way  cannot  possibly  be  in  a 
happy  and  prosperous  state." 

We  pass  over  the  chapters,  or  rather  supplementary  notices, 
on  the  corn -laws,  on  prohibition  and  bounties,  on  the  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  systems  as  connected  with  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  population,  because  as  every  one  of  those  topics  would 
of  itself  form  the  subject  of  an  article,  we  could  not  possibly  do 
justice  to  them  in  the  vapid  sketch  to  which  we  are  now  confin- 
ed. Besides,  the  views  developed  by  Mr.  Malthus  in  his  pre- 
sent publication  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  the 
numerous  discussions  to  which  his  own  pamphlets  and  other 
treatises  gave  rise  in  IS  14  and  1815,  and  which  were  ably  main- 
tained and  illustrated  by  several  speakers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  memorable  occasion  of  passing  into  a  law  the  bill 
now  in  force,  for  regulating  the  trade  in  corn.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  of  the  different 
plans  which  have  lately  been  proposed  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  pressure  of  the  times  which  are  just 
gone  by, has  drawn  to  this  subject  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
attention;  and,  as  the  system  of  relief  administered  by  means  of 
the  poor  laws,  is  universally  allowed  to  have  become  inadequate, 
and  otherwise  objectionable  in  a  high  degree,  the  more  reflecting 
part  of  the  community  have  very  distinctly  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  some  substitute  or  improvement  has  become  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  generally  thought,  as  Mr.  Malthus  ob- 
serves, that  some  measure  of  importance  will  be  the  result  of 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 

"  Among  the  plans  which  appear  to  have  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  public  attention  is  one  of  Mr.  Owen's.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  merely  how  to  accommodate,  support,  and  train  in  the 
best  manner,  societies  of  twelve  hundred  people,  there  are  per- 
haps few  persons  more  entitled  to  respect  than  Mr.  Owen  ;  but  in 
the  plan  which  he  has  proposed,  he  seems  totally  to  have  over- 
looked the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  This  problem  is, 
How  to  provide  for  those  mho  are  in  ivant,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  a  continual  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  •proportion 
which  they  bear  to  the  whole  society.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Mr.  Owen's  plan  not  only  does  not  make  the  slightest  approach  to- 
wards accomplishing  this  object,  but  seems  to  be  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  effect  an  object  exactly  the  reverse  of  it,  that  is,  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  the  number  of  paupers. 

"  If  the  establishments  which  he  recommends  could  really  be 
conducted  according  to  his  apparent  intentions,  the  order  of  na- 
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ture  and  the  lessons   of  Providence  would  indeed  be  in  the  most 
marked  manner  reversed;  and  the  idle  and  profligate  would  be  placed 
in  a  situation  which  might  justly  be  the  envy  of  the  industrious  and 
virtuous.     The   labourer   or  manufacturer  who  is  now  ill-lodged, 
and  ili-clotlied,  and  obliged   to  work  twelve  hours  a-day  to  main- 
tain his  family,  could  have  no  motive  to  continue  his  exertions,   if 
the  reward  for  slackening  them,  and  seeking  parish  assistance,  was 
good  lodging,  good  clothing,  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
all   his   children,  and  the  exchange  of  twelve  hours  hard  work 
in  an   unwholesome  manufactory,  for  four   or  five  hours   of  easy 
agricultural  labour  on  a  pleasant  farm.     Under  these  temptations, 
the  numbers  yearly  falling  into  the  new  establishment  from  the  la- 
bouring  and   manufacturing   classes,  together  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease, by  procreation,  of  the  societies  themselves,  would  very 
soon  render  the  first  purchases  of  land  utterly  incompetent  to  their 
support.     More  land  must  then  be  purchased,  and  fresh   settle- 
ments made;   and  if  the  higher  classes  of  society  were  bound  to 
proceed  in  the  system  according  to  its  apparent  spirit  and  inten- 
tion, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole  nation  would  shortly 
become  a  nation  of  paupers  with  a  community  of  goods.     Such  a 
result  might  not,  perhaps,  be  alarming  to  Mr.  Owen.     It  is  just 
possible,  indeed,,  that  he  may  have  had  this  result  in  contempla- 
tion when  he  proposed  his  plan,  and  have  thought  that  it  was  the 
best  mode  of  quietly  introducing  that  community  of  goods  which 
he  believes  is  necessary  to  complete  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety.    But  to  those  who  totally  dissent  from  him  as  to  the  effects 
to  be  expected  from  a  community  of  goods  ;  to  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  even  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  be  trained 
to  produce  more  than  he  consumes,  which  is  no  doubt  true  at  pre- 
sent, may  easily  cease  to  be  true,  when  cultivation  is  pushed  be- 
yond  the  bounds  prescribed   to  it  by  private  property  ;  the  ap- 
proaches towards  a  system  of  this  kind  will  be  considered  as  ap- 
proaches towards  a  system  of  universal   indolence,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness. 

"  Upon  the  supposition,  then,  that  Mr.  Owen's  plan  could  be 
effectively  executed,  and  that  the  various  pauper  societies  scattered 
over  the  country  could  at  first  be  made  to  realize  his  most  sanguine 
wishes,  such  might  be  expected  to  be  their  termination  in  a  mode- 
rately short  time,  from  the  natural  and  necessary  operation  of  the 
principle  of  population.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  other  grand 
objection  to  all  systems  of  common  property,  would,  even  at  the 
very  outset,  confound  the  experience  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  destroy 
the  happiness  to  which  he  looks  forward.  In  the  society  at  the 
Lanark  Mills,  two  powerful  stimulants  to  industry  and  good  con- 
duct are  in  action,  which  would  be  totally  wanting  in  the  societies 
proposed.  At  Lanark  the  whole  of  every  man's  earnings  is  his 
own;  am' his  power  of  maintaining  himself,  his  wife  and  children, 
in  decency  and  comfort,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  his  indus- 
try, sobriety,  and  economy.     At  Lanark,  also,  if  any  workmen 
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be  perseveringly  indolent  and  negligent,  if  he  get  drunk  and  spoil 
his  work,  or  if  in  any  way  he  conduct  himself  essentially  ill,  he 
not  only  naturally  suffers  by  the  diminution  of  his  earnings,  but 
may  at  any  time  be  turned  off,  and  the  society  be  relieved  froiu 
the  influence  and  example  of  a  profligate  and  dangerous  member. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  pauper  establishment  proposed  on  the 
present  plan,  the  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  conduct  of  each 
individual  would  be  very  feebly  indeed  connected  with  his  power 
of  maintaining  himself  and  his  family  comfortably ;  and  in  the  case 
of  persevering  idleness  and  misconduct,  instead  of  the  simple  and 
effective  remedy  of  dismission,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  system 
of  direct  punishment  of  some  kind  or  other,  determined  and  en- 
forced by  his  authority,  which  is  always  painful  ami  distressing, 
and  generally  inefficient.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
most  successful  experience,  in  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Lanark,  furnishes  no  ground  whatever  to  say  what  could  be  done 
towards  the  improvement  of  society  in  an  establishment  where  the 
produce  of  all  the  labour  employed  would  go  to  a  common  stock, 
and  dismissal,  from  the  very  nature  and  object  of  the  institution, 
would  be  impossible.  If,  under  such  disadvantages,  the  proper 
management  o(  these  establishments  were  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility, what  judgment,  what  firmness,  what  patience  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose.  But  where  are  such  qualities  to  be  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  manage  one  or  two  millions  of  people  ? 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Mr.  Owen's 
plan  would  have  to  encounter  obstacles  that  really  appear  to  be 
insuperable,  even  at  its  first  outset;  and  that  if  these  could  by  any 
possible  means  be  overcome,  and  the  most  complete  success  attain- 
ed, the  system  would,  without  some  unnatural  and  unjust  laws  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  population,  lead  to  a  state  of  universal  po- 
verty and  distress ;  in  which,  though  all  the  rich  might  be  made 
poor,  none  of  the  poor  could  be  made  rich  ;  not  even  so  rich  as  a 
common  labourer  at  present." 

We  cannot  help  admiring  the  restrained  and  qualified  manner 
of  speaking  which  Mr.  Malthus  employs  towards  the  projector 
of  the  mad  scheme,  which  the  public,  actuated  by  the  conviction 
that  some  change  had  become  necessary,  have  recently  allowed 
to  be  explained  to  them.  The  rules  and  regulations  which  Mr. 
Owen  lias  imposed  upon  his  work- people  at  Lanark,  and  which 
lie  enforces  by  the  fear  of  being  turned  off,  may  perhaps  mani- 
fest much  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  great  dis- 
cernment as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  virtue  and  happiness 
among  those  who  earn  their  v\  ages  at  his  hand  ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tainly could  be  more  ridiculous,  more  absurd,  or  more  pregnant 
with  hazard  to  the  community  at  large  than  the  plan  which  he 
lately  developed  in  this  city  for  employing  and  maintaining  the 
poor.     At  Lanark  Mills,  only  a  certain  number  of  men,  wo- 
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men,  and  children,  are  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  manu- 
factory ;  a  certain  number  of  houses  accordingly  are  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  provision,  in 
ail  other  respects,  is  secured  for  their  maintenance.  If,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  population  at  the  works  has  a  tendency  to 
exceed  the  number  of  persons  wanted  to  carry  them  on  ;  (and  if 
there  is  no  tendency  to  this  excess,  we  must  conclude  that  they 
enjoy  neither  health  nor  happiness;)  the- supernumeraries  must 
find  employment  for  themselves,  either  at  other  works  of  the 
same  kind,  or  among  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
thus  is  Mr.  Owen  freed  from  the  effects  of  an  eventual  evil  which 
would  be  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded  in  his  proposed  national  esta- 
blishments, and  upon  which  Mr.  Malt  bus  founds  his  principal  ob- 
jection to  them — a  redundancy  of  numbers.  If  Mr.  Owen  were 
obliged  to  provide  all  the  people  born  at  his  mills,  with  educa- 
tion and  employment  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  with  food  and 
houses  as  they  grew  up  and  chose  to  marry  ;  and  if  he  could 
shew  that  he  had  done  all  this  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  without 
affecting  his  own  interests  on  the  one  hand,  or  imposing  any  se- 
vere restrictions  upon  his  dependents  on  the  other ;  in  such  a 
case,  we  should  be  most  ready  to  admit  that  his  experience 
would  be  of  some  value  to  the  public,  and  his  advice  deserving 
of  some  attention.  As  things  are  conducted  at  pit  sent,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  as  he  has  at  all  times  a  ready  outlet  for 
the  full  excess  of  the  population  which  may  happen  to  spring- 
up  at  his  manufactory,  we  cannot  see  that  his  scheme  carries  in 
it  a  single  circumstance  which  could  be  turned  to  good  account 
when  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  a  nation  at  any  period,  and 
more  especially  to  meet  that  temporary  pressure  of  distress 
which  his  plan  was  more  immediately  intended  to  relieve. 

Of  Mr.  Curwen's  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
comes  next  under  Mr.  Malthus's  consideration,  we  have  already 
given  some  account  in  our  March  number  ;  and  we  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  that  our  own  opinion  coincides  with  the  views 
now  expressed  in  the  able  work  before  us.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  recommended  by  Curwen  is,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated, not  only  to  extend  the  system  of  relief  at  present  adminis- 
tered by  the  poor-Jaws,  but  even  to  render  that  system  perpetual. 
This  argument  proceeds  throughout  upon  the  assumption  that 
funds,  in  name  of  poors' -rates,  must  be  raised  for  the  relief  and 
maintenance  of  the  indigent.  Now,  regarded  as  a  permanent 
plan,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  much  more  ob- 
jectionable than  that  which  is  acted  upon  at  present ;  for,  by  ex- 
tending the  range  in  which  the  assessment  is  to  be  imposed,  its 
first  and  natural  effect  will  be  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  still  greater  degree  of  reliance  upon  that  species  of  relief, 
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and  thus  to  aggravate  the  evil  which  it  is  meant  to  mitigate  or 
remove.     At  present,  too,  as  Mr.  M.  observes,  the  parochial 
rates  fall  so  \ery  heavily  upon  one  particular  species  of  property, 
that  the  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  allow  them,  have  in  ge- 
neral a  very  strong  interest  to   keep  them  low  ;  but  if  they  fall 
equally  on  all  sorts  of  property,  which   is  the  leading  object  of 
Mr.  Curwen's  plan,  and  particularly  if  they  were  collected  from 
large  districts  or  from  counties,  the  local  distributors  would  have 
comparatively  but  very  feeble  motives  to  reduce  them,  and  they 
might  accordingly  be  expected  to  increase  with  great  rapidity. 
Nor  do  we  think  much  more  favourably  of  his  proposal  to  have 
a  large  national  fund,  or  friendly  society,  incorporated  or  con- 
nected with  the  existing  system  of  poors'-rates ;  for  as  the  rates 
would  always  be  regarded,  even  by  the  contributors  themselves, 
as  their  chief  dependence,  and,  at  all  events,  as  the  source  from 
which  all  deficiencies  would  come  to  be  made  up,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  labouring  classes  would  subject  themselves  to 
any  material  privations  in   the  meantime,  merely  that  their  al- 
lowance from  the  public  stock  might  be  a  little  more  ample 
when  they  should  happen  to  want  it ;  particularly  as  they  know 
that,  as  things  are  conducted  at  present,  they  have  a  right  and 
title  to  as  much  of  that  allowance  as  will  afford  to  them  the 
means  of  subsistence.     And  even  at  the  best,  even  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  the  majority  of  the  working  people  in  England 
would   contribute  to  the  proposed  national  fund,  there  would 
be  hardly  one  step  gained  towards  accomplishing  the  great  end 
which  all  plans  of  this  nature  ought  now  to  have  in  view,  name- 
ly, the  implantation  of  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  of  a  ha- 
bitual reliance   upon   their  own  resources,  among  the  peasantry 
and  manufacturers  of  the  country  at  large.     When  it  is  consi- 
dered, says  our  author,  that  a  large   and  probably  an  increasing 
amount  of  poors'-rates  would  be  subscribed  to  these  societies  ; 
that,  on  this  account,  their  members  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  independent  of  parish  assistance;  and  that  the  usual  poors'- 
rates  would  still  remain  to  be  applied  as  they  are  now,  without 
any  proposed  limitations,  there  is  little  hope  that  Mr.  Curwen's 
plan  would  be  successful  in  diminishing  the  whole  amount  of  the 
rates,  and  the  proportion  of  dependent  poor. 

As  a  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
Saving  Banks,  and  as  confident  hopes  are  entertained  by  many 
persons  as  to  their  effects  in  lessening  the  pressure  of  rates,  and 
in  recovering  the  proper  tone  of  sentiment  among  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  our  readers  will  be  desirous  to  know  the 
opinion  which  is  held  of  them  by  an  author  so  well  qualified  to 
judge  in  such  matters,  as  is  Mr.  Malthus. 

"  Of 
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"  Of  all  the  plans,"  saj^s  he,  "  which  have  yet  been  proposed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  saving-banks,  as  far 
as  they  go,  appears  to  me  much  the  best  and  the  most  likely,  if 
they  should  become  general,  to  effect  a  permanent  improvement 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  By  giving  to  each  indivi- 
dual the  full  and  entire  benefit  of  his  own  industry  and  prudence, 
they  are  calculated  greatly  to  strengthen  the  lessons  of  Nature  and 
Providence;  and  a  3'oung  man  who  had  been  saving  from  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  with  a  view  to  marriage  at  four  or  five  and  twenty,  or 
perhaps  much  earlier,  would  probably  be  induced  to  wait  two  or 
three  years  longer,  if  the  times  were  unfavourable ;  if  corn  were 
high  ;  if  wages  were  low ;  or  if  the  sum  he  had  saved  had  been 
found  by  experience  not  to  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolerable  secu- 
rity against  want.  A  habit  of  saving  a  portion  of  present  earnings 
for  future  contingencies  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist  without 
general  habits  of  prudence  and  foresight;  and  if  the  opportunity 
furnished  by  provident-banks  to  individuals,  of  reaping  the  full 
benefit  of  saving,  should  render  the  practice  general,  it  might  ra- 
tionally be  expected  that,  under  the  varying  resources  of  the 
country,  the  population  would  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  demand 
for  labour,  at  the  expence  of  less  pain  and  less  poverty ;  and  the 
remedy  thus  appears  so  far  as  it  goes  to  apply  to  the  very  root  of 
the  evil. 

"  With  a  view  to  give  these  banks  greater  encouragement  at 
the  present  moment,  an  act  has  been  passed,  allowing  persons  to 
receive  parish  assistance  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  although 
they  may  have  funds  of  their  own,  under  a  certain  amount,  in  a 
saving  bank.  But  this  is  probably  a  short-sighted  policy.  It  is 
sacrificing  the  principle  upon  which  saving  banks  are  established, 
to  obtain  an  advantage,  on  this  very  account,  will  be  comparatively 
of  little  value.  We  wish  to  teach  the  labouring  classes  to  rely 
more  upon  their  own  exertions  and  resources,  as  the  only  way  of 
really  improving  their  condition ;  yet  we  reward  their  saving  by 
making  them  still  dependant  upon  that  very  species  of  assistance 
which  it  is  our  object  they  should  avoid.  The  progress  of  saving- 
banks,  under  such  a  regulation,  will  be  but  an  equivocal  and  un- 
certain symptom  of  good ;  whereas,  without  such  a  regulation, 
every  step  would  tell,  every  fresh  depositor  would  prove  the  growth 
of  the  desire  to  become  independent  of  parish  assistance  ;  and  both 
the  great  extension  of  the  friendly  societies,  and  the  success  of  the. 
saving-banks,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  been  established, 
clearly  shew  that  much  progress  might  be  expected  in  these  institu- 
tions, under  favorable  circumstances,  without  resorting  to  a  measure 
which  is  evidently  calculated  to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means." 

These  observations  on  the  discretionary  power  of  the  jus- 
tices are,  no  doubt,  expressive  of  Mr.  Malthus's  good  sense 
and  discrimination  ;   but  it  must,  unquestionably,  have  occurred 
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to  him,  whilst  thinking  on  this  subject,  that,  if  parish  assistance 
were  to  be  refused  to  every  one  who  should  make  a  deposit  in, 
a  saving-bank,  no  person  would  be  found  weak  enough  ihus  to 
sacrifice  his  clann  for  the  future,  by  practising  such  a  piece  of 
self-denial.  Indeed  it  must  be  very  obvious  to  minds  of  much 
less  perspicuity  than  our  author's,  that  neither  saving-banks  nor 
friendly  societies  can  be  attended  with  their  natural  good  effect 
so  long  as  such  as  do  not  contribute  to  either  have  a  right  to 
support  from  the  funds  of  their  more  industrious  fellow-subjects. 
The  main  and  essential  point  to  be  attained  is,  the  abolition,  in 
due  time,  of  the  present  system,  in  principle  and  practice.  The 
corrupt  tree  will  always  bring  forth  corrupt  fruit;  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  taint  is  not  in  the  branches,  but  in  the  trunk  and 
roots.  It  must  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into'the  fire.  Nothing 
engrafted  upon  it  will  thrive,  or  ever  look  healthy.  Its  leaves 
have  no  virtue  in  them  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  they 
drop  down  poison  and  death.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mai  thus, 
we  repeat,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  there  is  only 
one  class  of  causes  from  which  any  approaches  towards  a  re- 
medy can  be  naturally  expected ;  and  that  consists  of  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the 
labouring  classes.  This  is  the  touchstone  to  which  every  plan 
proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poo 
should  be  applied.  If  the  plan  be  such  as  to  co-operate  with 
the  lessons  of  nature  and  providence,  and  to  encourage  and 
promote  habits  of  prudence  and  foresight,  essential  and  perma- 
nent benefit  may  be  expected  from  it ;  if  it  has  no  tendency 
of  this  kind,  it  may  possibly  still  be  good  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, and  on  other  accounts,  but  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  source  of  the  specific  evil  for  which  we 
are  seeking  a  remedy. 


Art.  IV.     The  Second  Part  of  Armata.     8vo.     224  pp. 
8s.  6d.     Murray.     1817. 

AMONG  the  great  vaiiety  of  profound  and  original  reflec- 
tions with  which  this  illimitable  satire  upon  the  politics  and 
manners  of  the  present  age  and  nation  abounds,  we  were  much 
struck  by  the  following  judicious  remark  :  that  "  when  a  per- 
son has  once  unmasked,  his  character,  however  well  it  may  have 
been  supported,  is  irretrievably  gone."  Now  although  a  perusal 
of  this  "  second  part  of  the  Armata"  has  by  no  means  decreased 
the  lively  admiration  which  we  expressed  for  the  profound  wis- 
dom 
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dom  contained  in  the  former  part,  yet  upon  the  strength  of  the 
above  general  principle,  we  certainly  would  not  recommend  its 
author  to  quit  his  incognito  :  "  The  great  masters  of  criticism/' 
indeed,  as  he  justly  observes,  u  aware  that  they  are  subject  to 
error,  are  remarkable  for  the  candour  with  which  they  examine 
publications  at  all  entitled  to  respect."  But  our  author  has 
"  fallen  on  evil  days;"  these  are  levelling  times;  and  though  no 
one  would  deny  that  whatever  is  said  by  those  who  are,  or  have 
been,  invested  with  dignities,  is  "  entitled  to  respect,"  yet,  as 
we  before  hinted,  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  persons  who  would,  we  fear,  persist  in  thinking 
nonsense  to  be  nonsense,  even  though  it  were  the  nonsense  of  an 
ex  Lord  Chancellor.  Our  readers  will  immediately  perceive,  that 
we  are  now  speaking  generally;  we  have  already  recorded  our 
lively  admiration  of  the  acute  writer  of  the  anonymous  publication 
now  before  us,  and  we  can  safely  say,  that  further  acquaintance 
has  not,  in  any  degree,  tended  to  make  us  change  our  sentiments. 
This  second  part  of  that  most  exquisite  satire,  which  we  had  the 
happiness  of  recommending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  our 
number  for  April  last,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  powerful 
and  original  mind;  the  same  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  grammar,  and  principles  of  taste ;  the  same  happy  art 
of  adumbrating  a  manifest  truth  till  it  gradually  vanishes  amidst 
the  "  majesty  of  darkness;"  the  same  freedom  from  all  the  pre- 
judices, which,  a  too  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  logic  is  so  apt 
to  create  in  minds,  that  have  not  principles  of  their  oicn  to 
reason  upon. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the 
publication  of  this  excellent  performance,  must  necessarily  in- 
terest our  readers,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  extract  our  au- 
thor's account  of  the.  accident  by  which  the  MSS.  of  this  se- 
cond part  were  preserved  from  destruction. 

*'  The  history  of  this  Second  Volume  is  a  very  short  one — The 
First,  as  my  readers  must  remember,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
sea  damage  to  the  manuscript,  and  all  that  was  left  of  it  remained, 
until  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  a  seemingly  irrecoverable  state  ;  when 
it  happened  that  a  poor  man,  of  a  most  squalid  appearance,  came 
into  my  apartment  to  ask  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  He  was  worn  to  a 
shadow,  and  held  in  his  trembling  emaciated  hand  a  small  blue 
bottle. — '  My  father,'  he  said,  '  lived  for  many  years  in  a  garret  at 
Knightsbridge,  where  he  was  always  to  be  found  amongst  his 
phials  and  crucibles,  mixing  together  many  offensive  ingredients, 
but  what  they  were  I  know  not.— When  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  gave  me  this  bottle,  saying,  I  might  make  money  of  it, 
but  kotv  he  did  not  tell  me,  as  he  instantly  expired. — This  is  my 
honest  case,  and  I  have  not  a  single  farthing  to  support  me,  nor  any 
thing  upon  earth  to  give  me  comfort. 

"  There 
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"  There  being  so  many  impostures  practised  in  London,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  this  story,  but  I  said  to  the  poor  man, 
that  if  I  could  give  credit  to  it,  I  would  endeavour  to  help  him. 

"  '  Then'  said  he,  looking  up  to  Heaven,  *  may  whatever  is  in 
this  vessel  prove  poison  and  death  to  me,  if  I  do  not  speak  the 
truth  ;' — and  to  give  emphasis,  I  suppose,  to  his  faltering  voice,  as 
from  weakness  he  could  scarcely  stand  upright,  he  struck  it  with 
violence  upon  the  table,  when  it  broke  all  to  pieces,  and  the  liquor 
ran  over  my  papers  which  lay  there  as  much  doomed  to  the  flames 
as  any  widow  in  Hindostan. 

"  Our  mutual  surprize  may  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
when  I  inform  the  reader  that  every  word  of  the  writing  touched  by 
it  became  in  an  instant,  as  bright  as  if  it  had  been  an  illuminated 
parchment  for  a  lord  mayor  on  his  quitting  office. — I  preserved 
what  remained  in  the  bottle,  which  was  analysed  by  a  celebrated 
chemist,  and  after  my  manuscript  had  been  restored  by  a  fresh  pre- 
paration of  it,  I  took  measures  to  secure  the  discovery  by  a  patent; 
and  the  poor  creature  has  been  already  offered  above  2001.  for  the 
secret,  but  five  times  that  sum  will  never  purchase  it,  as  it 
has  since  been  applied  to  decayed  pictures  with  almost  incredible 
effect. 

"  The  chapter  of  accidents  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most 
curious  one  in  the  book  of  our  lives,  and  this  wretched  man  may 
well  think  so. — His  fortune  was  suddenly  made,  whilst  neither 
myself,  nor  any  others,  derived  the  smallest  benefit  or  advantage 
from  so  extraordinary  a  chance. — 1  had  positively  resolved  never  to 
retrace  my  thoughts,  and  but  for  this  strange  circumstance,  I 
should  have  been  saved  the  great  trouble  of  copying,  for  printing, 
what  I  had  written,  and  the  public  the  still  greater  one  of  reading 
it."     Preface,  p.  iv. 

Our  readers  will,  probably,  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
nothing  could  more  strongly  evince  the  fertility  of  our  author's 
invention,  than  the  above  agreeable  fiction  ;  though  we  trust  he 
will  find  few  converts  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs,  as  to  the  trouble  which  he  fears  the  public  may  be 
put  to  in  reading  this  part — it  is,  we  think,  possible,  that  his 
alarm  may  be  premature. 

The  work  before  us,  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  its  author 
to  hold  up,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  to  the  times,  in  which  the 
"  form  and  pressure"  of  the  institutions,  politics,  and  manners 
of  this  country  are  to  be  reflected.  In  the  former  part,  we  were 
entertained  with  the  opinion  of  our  author  respecting  the  form  of 
our  government,  the  principles  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  po- 
licy, and  other  matters  of  the  like  sort;  in  the  continuation 
which  is  now  open  before  us,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  remarks 
upon  our  system  of  manners.  x 

As  our  readers  are,  however,  already  in  possession  of  the  sen- 
timents 
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fiments  which  we  entertain  with  regard  to  our  author's  merits 
as  a  writer  generally,  it  will  be  sufficient,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, if  we  merely  make  a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  has  not  fallen  off  in  any  of  the  qualities  for  which  we  ven- 
turer! formerly  to  praise  him.  That  we  may  not  be  suspected  of 
picking  out  the  beauties  of  the  work,  and  then  producing  them 
as  fair  specimens  of  our  author's  manner  in  general,  we  shall 
commence  with  the  first  page1.  Tire  following  are  a  list  of 
queries,  which  our  author  ejaculates  upon  seeing  the  ocean. 

*'  '  Oh,  England,  England  ! — if  ever  I  might  but  behold  your 
white  cliffs  again,  I  could  set  upon  the  highest  of  them,  and  gaze 
upon  your  world  of  waters  for  ever.  Dully  uniform  to  the  eye  is 
its  vast  expanse,  but,  to  the  mind,  infinitely  various— How  profound 
are  its  caverns  which  no  line  can  reach,  nor  the  deepest  knowledge 
account  for —  unfathomable  to  the  philosopher  in  his  closet,  as  to  the 
sailor  upon  its  surface  !  Has  it  always,  as  now,  so  curiously  inden- 
ted the  land,  or  have  its  boundaries  been  abridged  ?  If  its  empire 
has  been  contracted,  did  it  retire  spontaneously,  or  did  subterra- 
nean fire  invade  it,  and  plant  earth  within  its  domains  ?  From 
whence  is  the  salt  that  has  for  ages  preserved  it  ?  If  the  moon 
raises  its  floods  by  attraction  on  the  side  nearest  her,  how  do  they 
rise  on  the  opposite,  and  why  on  the  equator  are  they  at  rest  ? 
When  its  tides  are  thus  lifted  up,  whatever  exalts  them,  and  when 
furious  under  the  lash  of  the  tempest  they  threaten  our  shores  with 
destruction,  what  is  it  that  commands  them  to  return  to  their  beds 
and  to  sleep  ?  When  smoothed  again  for  the  impatient  navigator, 
what  is  it  which  directs  his  course  ?  Whence  is  it  that  rude,  inani- 
mate matter,  even  the  unshapen  stone  we  tread  upon,  derives  an 
intelligence  beyond  Newton's  mind,  even  to  guess  at  ?  Does  it 
point  steadily  to  the  poles  when  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  does 
it  only  begin  to  shift  and  vary  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  un- 
settled and  restless  man  ?  The  Great  First  Cause  is  manifest :  but 
what  are  the  principles  which  govern  such  marvellous  effects? 
When  the  philosopher  is  thus  lost,  and  driven  back  within  the  limits 
of  his  faculties,  the  ocean  is  not  less  an  object  of  sublime  contem- 
plation ;  we  see  it  then  with  all  its  roaring  multitude  of  waves  obse- 
quious to  the  command  of  God  for  the  happiness  of  man."     P.  5. 

We  think  ihe  art  with  which  our  author  has  contrived,  in  the 
above  passage,  to  render  his  meaning  gradually  more  and  more 
unintelligible,  until  at  length  the  shadow  of  it  totally  disappears, 
iij  not  badly  managed.  We  perceive  the  whole  artifice  consists 
in  the  skilful  application  of  the  pronoun  it,  which,  by  being 
made  to  tiand  for  six  or  seven  noun  substantives  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  occasions  all  that  inextricable  confusion  which  it  is  so 
pleasant  t<>  have  our  faculties  involved  in.  A  similar,  and  per- 
haps a  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
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peculiar  use  of  the  relative  pronoun,  occurs  again  in  a  few  pages 
afterwards. 

*  I  have  heard  from  my  father  that,  even  in  his  time,  persons  of 
rank  were  stupid  enough  to  wear  lace  and  embroidery,  and  other 
expensive  fabrics,  in  their  daily  habits,  but  we  have  a  damned  deal 
more  taste  now,  and  they  are  never  beheld  except  in  the  palaces  of 
princes,  and  when  you  see  them  hereafter,  you  will  think  that,  not- 
withstanding their  absurd  unwieldiness,  the  whole  court  was  en- 
gaged in  some  distant  military  expedition,  as  every  one  of 
them  wears  a  sword,  and  carries  a  kind  of  knapsack  upon  his 
back."     P.  13. 

The  general  construction  of  the  above  sentence  is  above  all 
praise  ;  we  must,  however,  take  the  liberty. of  remarking,  that  we 
doubt  whether  our  author  has  any  good  authority  for  the  use  of 
the  word  "  damned,"  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  "  a  damned  deal 
more  taste/'  is  a  humorous  expression  certainly  ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  to  be  praised  for  its  propriety.  We  the  rather  take  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  this,  because  the  word  seems  to  be 
one  which  our  author  is  partial  to ;  thus,  at  page  47,  we  have 
"  damn  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers;"  and  again,  in  the  next 
page,  "  this  damned  stupid  adventure."  And  now  we  are  upon 
the  subject  of  minute  criticism,  we  may  also  notice  that  such 
expressions  as,  (C  all  the  devils  in  hell  could  not  deny  it,"  p.  6.5. 
— "  Damn  me!  if  I  ever  saw  one  of  them  before  to-night — nor 
care  if  they  were  all  in  hell,"  p.  73  ;  "  my  face  was  now  running 
down  with  sweat,"  p.  7*2;  "  sweating  like  a  bull,"  p.  79;  and 
many  others  in  a  similar  taste,  are  neither  elegant  in  themselves, 
nor  derive  any  propriety  from  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
young  man  of  education,  fashion,  and  fortune ;  the  two  last  ex- 
amples indeed  are  expressions  which  our  author  makes  use  of  in 
propria  persona.  We  might  perhaps  close  our  extracts  in  this 
place,  except  that  we  are  unwilling  to  deprive  our  readers  of  the 
benefit  which  they  may  possibly  extract  from  the  very  luminous 
views  entertained  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment.  He  sets  out  by  explaining  the  reasons  why  so 
many  sectaries  have  refused  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  our  Church. 
"  rI  he  great  bulk  of  the  articles  would,"  says  he,  "  have  been 
accepted,  but  that  some  of  them,  though  standing  upon  divine 
authority,  were  wickedly  rejected,"  p.  I8(i.  Among  other  articles 
of  belief,  to  which  our  author  informs  us,  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  arc  required  to  subscribe,  is  "  a  belief  in  all 
tilings  visible  or  invisible"  p.  18<) ;  upon  which  our  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  although,  for  his  own  part,  he  has  no 
wish  to  deny  the  being  of  a  God  merely  because  lie  is  invisible, 
yet  he  must  needs  confess,  that  "  all  tilings,  is  rather  a  startling 
proposition,"  p.  189.     We  certainly  think  our  author  comes  to  a 

very 
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very  proper  conclusion  ;  but  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  the  pre- 
mises upon  which  he  reasons;  our  creed  does  indeed  require  of 
us  to  believe,  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible ;  but  if  our  learned  author  has  been  informed  that 
before  he  can  become  a  member  of  our  established  Church,  he 
must  "  believe  in  all  things  visible  and  invisible/'  some  wicked 
wags  have  been  imposing  upon  his  credulity. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  the  anonymous  author  of  this 
pleasant  satire  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  ;  which  is  in 
one  respect  distinguished  from  all  others,  inasmuch  as  in  most 
instances,  it  instructs  us  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept ;  the 
writer  of  it,  being  in  many  instances,  as  our  readers  may  have 
observed,  like  Longinus,  "  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws/' 


Art.  V.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Marys,  Oxford,  on 
Thursday,  March  6,  1817,  before  the  Honourable  Sir  James 
Allan  Park,  one  of  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty's  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  James  Burroughs 
one  of  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  before  the  University,  at  the  Lent  Assizes.  By  John 
Davison,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Is.  6d.  Parker, 
Oxford;  Rivingtons,  London.     1817. 

AN  assize  sermon  affords  the  preacher  little  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  original  thought  or  argument.  Mr.  Davison  has  trodden 
the  beaten  path  with  ease  and  dignity  ;  and  without  aiming  at 
novelty,  or  depth  of  research,  he  has  succeeded  in  commanding 
attention  by  an  able  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  the  occasion  placed  before  him.  From  Romans  xiii.  3, 
4.  he  argues,  that  "  lawful  power  for  the  administration  of 
justice  is  not  less  than  the  minister  of  God."  Instead  of  con- 
trasting public  law  with  religion,  in  order  to  establish  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter;  a  superiority,  which  none  who  admits  its 
divine  origin  and  authority  can  feel  disposed  to  question  ;  he 
thinks  it  moie  useful  to  consider  them  as  associates  in  the  same 
great  cause ;  as  both  divinely  appointed  means  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  man,  and  his  gradual  preparation  for  a  more  perfect 
state  of  being. 

"  The  minister  of  justice,  and  the  minister  of  religion,  are  each 
of  them  acknowledged  instruments  for  the  good  of  man.  Their  cha- 
racters are  distinct,  but  not  opposed  ;  their  duties  are  separate  in 
kind,  but  not  divided  in  object.  They  are  both  sanctioned  alike  ; 
and  their  use  is,  to  conspire  in  fitting  man  for  that  state  of  regu- 
lated 
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Iated  appetite,  of  social  order,  of  disciplined  action,  which  the 
Creator  and  Judge  of  all  men  has  himself  explicitly  approved  ;  that 
this  present  world  might  he  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  should  pre. 
pare  the  way  for  a  state  of  rest,  and  order,  and  virtue,  which  shall 
be  perfect  and  eternal."     P.  5. 

Pointing  out  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  operations  of 
public  law,  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  in  the  work  of  purifying 
human  nature  from  the  consequences  of  its  moral  depravation, 
he  does  not  omit  to  dwell  upon  its  advantages  as  a  system  of 
restraint. 

"  The  repression  of  crime  in  society,"  he  observes,  "  is  one 
active  principle  of  positive  virtue.  It  is  the  tenour  of  human  na- 
ture. Save  a  man  from  villainy,  and  he  is  in  the  way  to  goodness. 
Make  sin  dangerous,  and  duty  will  be  the  next  choice.  If  it  be 
so  ordered,  that  men  dare  not  sin,  for  any  reason  whatever,  so 
much  of  the  question  between  duty  and  guilt  is  already  decided; 
and  the  direct,  positive  motives  of  duty  are  left  to  act  with  their 
full  force.  It  may  sound,  perhaps,  humiliating  to  our  pride  of  cha- 
racter, to  affirm,  that  we  can  derive  inducements  or  lessons  of 
virtue  from  the  fear  of  legal  penalties.  But  can  it  be  denied,  that 
a  large  proportion,  even  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community, 
•take  their  strongest  and  some  of  their  best  impressions  from  the 
authoritative  and  instituted  ethics  of  their  country ;  that  they  have 
their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  powerfully  assisted,  and,  still  more, 
their  conduct  determined,  by  the  law  of  man,  speaking  thus, 
«  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  *  thou  6halt  not  steal,' '  thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,'  as  well  as  by  the  divine  law  enforcing  the  same 
prohibitions  ?  Present  and  future  fears  are  alike  salutary  to  the 
unsteady  and  undisciplined  make  of  our  fallen  nature.  The  innate 
infirmity  of  it,  when  taken  at  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong  tempta- 
tion, while  conscience  slumbers,  and  an  eternal  world  is  out  of 
sight,  craves  all  the  assistance  of  restraint  and  controul,  by  instant 
apprehension  of  temporal  shame  and  undeferred  punishment,  to 
fortify  it  against  the  pressing  importunities  of  evil.  And  although 
the  first  effect  of  such  controul  be  only  upon  the  action,  and  not 
upon  the  heart,  yet  the  guilty  propensity  is  robbed  of  its  strength 
when  it  is  so  far  fettered:  the  resources  of  duty  still  remain  almost 
entire :  the  danger  is  abated :  and,,  if  in  the  eye  of  the  perfect  law 
of  God  the  very  thought,  once  conceived,  is  sin,  yet  as  a  seed  and 
principle  of  future  progressive  criminality,  it  is  the  gross  and 
complete  transgression,  which  once  has  crossed  the  threshold,  that 
makes  the  serious  and  most  threatening  danger.  Actions  form  so 
much  of  the  very  principles  of  good  and  evil  within  us,  that  where 
they  are  wrong,  the  same  must  be  corrected :  and  where  they  are 
restrained,  although  it  may  not  be  pure,  it  is  still  within  the  hope 
of  recovery,   and  retains  its  communication  with  duty."     P.  6. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  every  evil  passion  is  strengthened 
by  indulgence,  we  cannot  doubt  the  moral  influence  of  that  re- 
straint 
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straint  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Jiat  of  public  law. 
And  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  does  not  operate  so  di- 
rectly, or  so  surely  as  that  voluntary  coercion,  to  which  we  arc 
impelled  by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  yet  to  deny  it  anv  power/ 
would  argue  considerable  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

The  man  who  has  conceived  in  his  heart  a  sinful  thought,  or 
has  suffered  himself  to  cherish  a  sinful  desire  which  he  dares  not 
gratify ;  though  far  from  innocent  in  the  eye  of  God,  is  yet  much 
nearer  to  recovery,  than  he  who  has  embodied  that  thought  iu 
action,  and  nourished  his  desires  with  the  food  they  crave.  The 
one  has  not  that  impulse  from  without,  to  drive  him  from  reflec- 
tion and  amendment,  to  which  the  other  is  subject :  his  fault  is  a 
secret  to  all  but  God  and  his  own  conscience  ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  moral  sense  will  be  aided  by  the  consolatory  conviction, 
that  he  has  it  yet  in  his  power  to  escape  from  public  degradation. 
The  other  has  overstept  these  salutary  restraints  :  he  knows  that 
his  character  is  lost,  and  he  is  hopeless  of  its  restoration :  and 
that  sensitive  reluctance  to  meet  the  scorn  of  his  fellows,  which 
every  man  of  unblemished  reputation  feels  to  be  an  active  assist- 
ant of  virtuous  principle,  gives  place  to  an  assumed  indifference 
to  their  disapprobation,  which  is  soon  the  parent  of  real  insensi- 
bility to  shame  and  censure.  When  the  terrors  of  the  law  have 
thus  preserved  a  man  from  this  downfall;  have  kept  bun  from  the 
act  of  sin,  and  left  him  in  full  possession  of  his  character  ;  and 
have  forced  him  to  restrain  his  passions,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
danger  and  the  guilt  into  which  they  would  lead  him  ;  who  will 
say,  that  their  influence  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the  individual 
whom  they  have  thus  checked,  as  well  as  to  the  society  which 
they  have  protected  from  his  meditated  crimes?  Who  will  main- 
tain that  law  does  not  possess  a  moral  influence,  that  its  tendency 
is  not  to  ameliorate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  conduct,  that  it  is  not 
a  useful  and  a  powerful  associate  of  religion  in  this  salutary  work,, 
and  the  minister  of  God  for  the  improvement  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  defender  of  the  helpless  and  innocent,  and  the  bond  of 
human  society  ?  To  argue  thus  is  not  to  raise  public  law  to  an 
equality  with  religion,  as  a  principle  of  moral  action  ;  still  less  is 
it  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  latter,  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  our  conduct  must  ultimately  rest,  to  make  it  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Mr.  Davison  is  aware,  that  the  view  which 
he  has  taken  of  his  subject  may  seem  to  some  to  be  open  to  this 
objection ;  and  he  deems  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  argument 
from  such  an  imputation. 

"  But  perhaps  a  scruple  of  another  kind  may  deserve  more  re- 
spect ;  the  scruple  of  those  who  might  consider  the  province  and 
authority  of  religion  as  invaded  by  our  admitting  any  other  prin- 
ciple, than  that  one7  to  a  part  in  the  direction  of  men's  lives  and 
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"  If  the  matter  of  fact  be,  that  a  great  part  of  men  are  so  made 
as  to  draw  support  to  their  virtue  from  any  cause,  be  it  what  it  may, 
that  cause  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  effecting  what  it  does. 
No  anxious  concern  for  the  pre-eminence  of  any  one  principle  will 
warrant  us  in  denying  or  discrediting  the  advantage,  from  what- 
ever source  obtained.  And  religion  is  infinitely  above  the  need  of 
such  prevarication.  But  is  there  at  the  bottom  the  smallest  reason 
for  interposing  such  a  competition  between  law  and  religion,  on  the 
subject  of  morals,  among  Christians?  If  we  make  the  whole  of  this 
world  in  its  affairs  a  contrivance  of  man,  and  see  nothing  in  it 
beyond  his  combinations,  there  might  be  some  ground  to  fear  lest 
we  attributed  too  much,  by  attributing  any  thing,  to  his  plans,  in 
furthering  that  work,  which  we  more  justly  ascribe  to  the  great  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  the  promotion  of  righteousness  in  the  hearts 
of  men-  But  such  an  idea  of  this  present  worldly  scene  is 
scarcely  to  be  taken  for  a  true  one.  More  rational  is  it  to  regard 
Him  as  working  unseen  by  things  visible,  the  instruments  of  His 
providence.  The  moral  discipline  of  the  social  law  claims  at  least 
.to  be  derived  from  Him.  The  Apostle  has  so  represented  it,  Its 
fitness,  its  necessity  to  the  state  of  man  is  the  internal  evidence  that 
he  has  represented  it  truly.  And  we  may  be  abundantly  con- 
tented with  his  explanation  ;  an  explanation  which  leads  us  to  per- 
ceive the  agency  of  a  divine  appointment  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
deterring  and  restraining  crime,  supporting  the  first  efforts  of  vir- 
tue, and  providing  for  a  system  of  improvement  and  discipline 
among  men,  by  the  very  frame  of  society  itself,  by  sanctions  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  by  hopes  and  fears  eternal ;  the  terror  of  the  first 
being  only  a  present,  sensible  anticipation  of  the  other. 

"  Those  may  think  themselves  individually  so  far  raised  by  the 
advantageous  care  of  education,  or  the  inestimable  privileges  of 
religion,  as  to  be  independent  of  the  restraints  of  human  juris- 
diction, for  their  integrity  of  principle,  should  be  reminded  of  two 
things,  which  may  not  always  reach  them,  in  the  elevation  of  their 
moral  security.  First,  that  the  most  universal,  the  most  certain 
instruction,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  their  humbler  fellow  creatures, 
when  they  come  to  years  of  moral  competence,  is  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  known  institutions  of  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live.  This  is  their  education  and  theory.  It  is  the  ob- 
vious practical  address  to  their  understanding  and  conscience.  It 
meets  them  at  their  entrance  into  life,  and  prepares  them  with 
some  stock  of  ideas  for  duty.  It  is  their  first  and  plainest  rule  of 
action.  That  it  should  be  their  only  one,  no  Christian  could  evei 
desire.  Neither  should  he  desire,  that  it  should  be  weakened  cr 
taken  away  from  them.  Let  none  therefore  disparage  an  order  of 
things  imparting  to  others  a  benefit  which  he  himself,  perhaps,  may 
not  stand  in  need  of.  But,  secondly,  who  will  presume  to  say  how 
far  the  highest  principles  of  duty  in  his  own  mind  are  independent 
of  that  amelioration  of  society,  which  is  the  acknowledged  result 
of  a  wise  and  equitable  system  of  judicature,  laying  crime  under 
the  interdict  and  infamy  of  a  public  condemnation  :  propagating 

through. 
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through  all  orders  a  deference  to  some  known  rule  :  inducing 
peace,  civilization,  security  of  private  life,  culture  of  faculties  and 
feelings,  and  even  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  general  and  more 
enlightened  knowledge  of  religion.  He  who  is  so  strong  in  his  own 
virtue,  is  living  perhaps  upon  the  fruits  which  he  has  not  traced 
back  to  the  deeply  rooted  stock  from  whence  they  came,  and  en- 
joying a  benefit  conveyed  to  him  through  many  combined  chan- 
nels. It  was  not  an  extravagance  of  humility,  therefore,  I  should 
think,  but  a  sound  calculation,  or  a  natural  feeling,  which  once 
made  a  distinguished  moralist,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures under  the  extreme  sentence  of  law,  express  his  thankfulness, 
that  he  had  escaped  the  fall  and  fate,  to  which  he  was  perhaps  in 
himself  as  liable  as  the  guilty  sufferer."     P.  10. 

To  the  above  extract  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  following 
passage,  in  which  the  preacher  sums  up  his  argument. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  be  right  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  office  of  law  is  of  no  mean  destination.  Its  office  is  to 
be  one  legitimate  remedy  of  the  base  and  violent  selfishness  of  un- 
restrained nature,  to  be  the  protector  of  right,  and  the  awful 
reprover  of  crime ;  to  save  many  by  its  warning  voice,  and  just 
example ;  and  to  promulgate  with  authority  from  its  tribunal  the 
sacredness  of  the  social  duties.  And  if  it  seem  to  coerce  more 
than  to  encourage,  to  deter  from  sin  more  than  exhort  to  vir- 
tue, be  it  remembered  how  great  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
morals,  by  any  right  motive  or  feeling  whatever,  to  keep  the  rebel 
part  of  our  nature  in  awe,  and  thereby  reduce  the  conflict  between 
duty  and  disobedience.  Law  is,  therefore,  the  energetic  auxiliary 
of  religion.  And  many,  it  is  hoped,  who  have  been  preserved  by 
the  seasonable  terrors  of  a  present  retribution  from  the  gulf  of 
sin,  have  gone  on  from  safety  to  strength,  and  passed  from  the 
fear  of  man  to  the  love  of  God."     P.  16. 

We  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  sermon  to  our 
readers ;  not  indeed  as  an  adequate  specimen  of  the  mental 
powers  of  its  author,  for  it  afforded  him  little  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  eminent  talents ;  but  as  a  sober,  temperate,  and 
useful  discourse,  suited  to  the  place,  and  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  delivered;  and  well  calculated  to  impress  the  youthful 
part  of  the  congregation  who  heard  it,  with  a  becoming  respect 
for  the  public  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country. 
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I  HE  publication  of  which  it  is  our  present  wis!)  to  give  some 
account  to  our  readers,  is,  we  believe,  avowedly  from  the  pen  of 
an  officer,  to  whom  the  public  have  been  indebted  on  former  oc- 
casions for  productions  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  the 
present.  The  history  of  the  expedition  to  Eirypt,  obtained  at 
the  time  considerable,  and  we  think  upon  the  whole,  a  very  de- 
served popularity  ;  and  although  our  author's  account  or  the  un- 
fortunate campaign  in  Poland,  winch  ended  with  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  attracted  less  attention,  yet,  owing  to  the  interest  which 
at  the  time  was  attached  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  peculiar  op- 
portunities of  making  himself  master  of  it,  which  our  author  was 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed,  it  met  with  a  degree  of  success  quite 
sufficient  to  encourage  him  in  presenting  himself  once  more  be- 
fore the  public. 

Those  who  remember  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  above 
lively  productions,  will  probably,  as  was  pur  case,  look  with  some 
expectation  to  another  from  the  same  hand  ;  if  they  hope,  how- 
ever, to  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  the  performance  before  us, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  which  the  former  ex- 
cited, they  are  likely,  we  apprehend,  to  find  themselves  not  a 
little  disappointed.  Tempora  mutantur  et  hos  mutamur  in  i/tis* 
When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ^for  as  our  readers  will  have  guessed, 
such  is  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  little  work  now 
before  us)  last  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  an 
author,  he  was  the  champion  of  his  country's  glory  ;  proud  of  her 
fame,  sympathizing  with  her  cause,  exulting  in  the  triumphs  of 
her  arms.  But  since  our  author's  late  residence  abroad,  new 
lights  have  broken  in  upon  his  mind;  all  his  sympathies  are  now 
with  the  disasters  and  supposed  injuries  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country  ;  he  has  no  admiration  to  spare  for  the  conqueror  of 
Watcrlop,  no  joy  in  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  the  heavy 
oppression  under  which  they  were  so  lately  groaning  ;  the  idol  c.t 
his  worship  is  now  that  very  man  whom  he  once  held  up  to  our 
indignation  ;  and  the  only  real  fact  which  we  have  been  able  to 
deduce  from  the  performance  before  us,  is,  that  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son would  not  feel  any  very  violent  regret,  were  France  once 
more  under  his  dominion. 

Now  although,  from  all  that  we  have  heard  of  our  author's 
proceedings,  we  believe  him  entitled  to  every  praise,  as  a  very 
fearless  officer,  yet  to  speak  the  truth,  neither  in  his  present  nor 
in  any  of  his  former  publications,  has  he  managed  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  a  very  high  idea  of  his  talents  j  we  should  conse- 
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quently  deem  our  labour  thrown  away,  were  we  to  enter  into  a* 
grave   refutation  of  the  opinions  it  un>y  please  him  to  entertain  ; 
and  one  of   our  reasouy  for  thus  noticing  the  changes  which  they- 
Have  undergone,  is  merely  to  explain   the  total  want  of  interest 
and   information  which  the  work  before  us  exhibits*     Whatever 
other  qualities  our  author  may  possess,  his  judgment  certainly  is 
by  no  means  entitled  to  implicit  deference,  even  upon  points  on- 
which  one  might  suppose  it  not  easy  for  a  man  of  good  sense  to 
be   deceived.       Not  that    our  author  is   not  a   man   of   sense; 
but   he   reasons  in  all  cases  from  his  feelings,  and  seems  to  have 
the  happy  power  of  believing  and  disbelieving  all  things,  just  as* 
they   Imp  pen   to  fall  in  with  his  wishes  and  prejudices.     This  to- 
be  sure  is   a  trait,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  our  author,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  wlsich  he  possesses  (though  we  confess  rathe* 
in  a  remarkable  degree)  in  common  with  all  the  violent   politi- 
cians whom  we  have  ever  happened  to   meet  with;    but  be  this 
as  it  may,  we  conceive  it  will  very  satisfactorily  explain  the  mea- 
gre interest  which  the  present  publication  is  calculated  to  excite, 
Compared  with  that  excited  by  his  former  productions.     When  a 
writer's   opinions  are   founded,  as  in  the  present  instance,  solely 
upon  his  feelings,  k  is  of  great  conseqhenee  that  the  latter  should 
be  right;   in   which    ease,  although    the   former    may    not    very 
greatly  enlighten,  vet   at    least  they  aie  not  likely  very  greatly  to 
shock  the  reason  of  his  reader.      But  in  proportion  as  we  believe- 
our  author's  original  feelings  to  have  been  correct,  do  we  believe 
those  which  he  now  entertains  to  he  otherwise;  and  perhaps  no 
better  illustration   could   be  adduced  of  this,  than  the  nature  of 
the  principles  which  are  built  upon  them.     What  these  are,  our 
readers  will,  we  daie  say,  have  pretty  well  guessed.      We  dislike- 
C tiling  names;  and    therefore   would   not  willingly  characterize 
any  set  of  opinions  that  are  honestly,  however  mistakenly,  enter- 
tained, by  terms  of  reproach  ;   be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  au- 
thor of  die  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  now  belongs  to; 
that  large  class  of  politicians  in  this  country,   who  by  an  unlucky 
coincidence,  to  say   the  least  of  it,  look  upon  every  thing  in  our 
affair*   both  at   home   and  abroad  with  exactly  the  same  eyes  as 
those  who  openly  profess  to  be  friends  to  the  prosperity  of  neither- 
We   have   thought   it  necessary   to   notice  our  author's    way    of 
thinking  upon   political  subjects   in  general,   because    it    will  at 
once   explain    the  reasons   upon    which   some    particular   views 
which  he  entertains  are   founded;   i'ov  the   rest,  it   was  certainly 
not  for  opinions  that  we  took  up  the  volume  before  us,  nor  will 
such   probably   be  the   kind  of  curiosity  which   our   readers  are 
likely  to  feel.     Sir  Robert  Wilson,  it  is   well   known,  enjoyed 
particular  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  many 
military   facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  campaigns   m 
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Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which  led  to  the  first  abdication  of 
Buonaparte,  and  which  of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
collect  from  any  official  documents.  A  detail  of  these  does  u'otj 
it  is  true,  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  dissertation  upon  the  mili- 
tary and  political  power  of  Russia,  as  it  stands  at  present;  ne- 
vertheless when  we  took  up  the  volume,  it  was  in  hopes  that  our 
author  would  naturally  be  led  to  illustrate  his  opinions  from 
those  particular  sources  of  information  which  he  has  had  access 
to,  and  from  which  the  public  in  general  were  excluded. 

But  in  this  expectation  we  have  been  altogether  disappointed  ; 
opportunities  are  only  valuable  in  proportion  as  we  possess  a  ta- 
lent for  observation,  and  penetration  enough  to  apply  our  obser- 
vations to  the  elucidation  of  some  general  principles.  If  our  au- 
thor possesses  the  former  talent;  he  has  certainly  reserved  the  fruits 
of  it  for  the  edification  of  his  own  private  thoughts;  a  produc- 
tion more  barren  of  interest  in  the  way  of  facts,  than  this  before 
us,  has  seldom  come  under  our  notice  ;  and  as  to  the  general 
positions  which  it  aims  at  elucidating,  they  have  commonly  so 
little  to  do  with  truth  and  sober  sense,  that  it  can  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  find,  that  our  author  has  been  able  to  collect 
little  else  in  support  of  them,  except  his  own  very  confident  opi* 
nions.  Of  facts  that  fell  under  his  own  observation,  he  is  very 
Sparing  indeed,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  sufficiently 
known  before  ;  and  if  he  had  been  equally  sparing  of  those  which 
he  has  collected  from  hearsay,  and  which  have  frequently  no 
other  probability  except  that  which  they  derive  from  the  support 
they  give  to  his  foolish  prejudices,  his  book  would,  we  think, 
have  been  by  no  means  a  less  veritable  record.  Many  of  these 
last,  indeed,  our  author  designates  as  indisputable,  and  not  to 
be  denied,  and  absolutely  certain  ;  but  we  t'eel  as  little  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  we  think  them  in  most  instances,  manifestly 
erroneous,  or  at  least  so  extremely  unlikely,  as  to  require  much 
better  evidence  than  the  mere  asseveration  of  an  individual. 

To  give  any  thing  like  a  methodical  account  either  of  the  ob- 
jects, or  execution  of  the  work,  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. It  professes  indeed  to  be  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Political  and 
Military  Power  of  Russia;"  and  in  conformity  v.ith  its  title,  it 
informs  us,  that  the  Russian  empire  was  exceedingly  extensive 
previously  to  the  late  events,  and  that  since  these,  it  has  made 
Still  farther  acquisitions.  These  no  doubt  are  unquestionable 
facts;  but  if  our  author  supposes  they  were  not  fully  known  pre- 
viously to  the  publication  before  us,  we  feel  happy  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  undeceiving  him.  When  our  author  indeed  aftirmi 
upon  his  own  authority,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  a  mi- 
litary establishment  of  more  than  a  million  of  men,  and  that  he 
has  640,000  soldiers  actually  on  foot  at  the  present  moment,  we 
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apprehend  Uiat  we  have  quite  as  good  a  right  and  probably  as 
good  grounds  for  disbelieving  in  his  statement,  as  lie  has  for  be- 
lieving in  it.      It  is  true,  when  he  leaves  the  consideration  of  ac- 
tual facts.,  and    launches   out   into   speculations   concerning    the 
possible    intentions   which  .Alexander   may    entertain,  he  enter* 
upon  a  region,  where  he  has  it  all  his  own  way.      Whether  Alex- 
ander "  will  push  Prussia  into  Holland/'  as  our  author  seems  to 
apprehend,  or  leave  these   countries  in  the  same  position  upon 
}he  globe  which  they  hold  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
we  should  rather  think  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  enterprise 
would  hardly  repay  the  v§ry  great  labour  which  it  would  require. 
In  like  manner  we  confess  that,  "  whether  Alexander  will  miti- 
gate Fiance  to  imitate  England,  and  complete  and  terminate  her 
revolution  by  the  election  of  a  sovereign  fiom  the  family  of  Nas- 
sau/' is  a  question  which  we  never  thought  of  asking  ourselves, 
and  to  which,  now  that  we  have  been  asked  it  by  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
we  own,  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  return  an  answer.     Neither 
can  we  perceive  what  there  is  in  the  name  of  Yermotof,  (which 
to   our  ears  sounds  not  a  bit  worse  than  many  other  Russian 
names  which  we  have  heard,)  to  endanger  our  Indian  possessions 
However,  upon  all  these  points  it  is  but  justice  to  such  a  deep 
politician  as  our  author  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  Whether  he  will  take  the  line  of  the  Vistula  or  even  Oder  for 
himself;  push  Prussia  into  Holland  ;  instigate  France  to  imitate 
England,  and  complete  and  terminate  her  revolution  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  sovereign  from  the  family  of  Nassau  ;  or  whether  he  will 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Austria  for  a  new  arrangement  of  Eu- 
rope, which  may  restore  the  balance;  are  speculations, which  have 
excited  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many.  Whether  he  will  profit  by  the 
positions  and  present  superiority  of  Russia,  to  accomplish  other  pro- 
jects long  assigned  to  her  system  of  policy,  must  interest  all  govern- 
ments, not  excepting  the  government  of  the  East  Indies  ;  whose  at- 
tention may  also  be  more  excited  by  the  information,  that  General 
Ycrmoloff,  the  governor  of  the  Caucasus  line,  who  probably  at  this 
very  moment  has  reached  the  capital  of Persia  on  an  embassy,  is 
an  officer  of  the  highest  merit  and  capacity  as  an  administrator  as 
well  as  a  soldier ;  and  that  he  has  gone  assisted  not  only  by  the 
French  officers  employed  by  Napoleon,  under  Gardanne,  in  Persia, 
and  whom  Alexander,  with  the  exception  of  three,  engaged  in  the 
Russian  service,  but  with  the  Reports  and  maps  sent  by  that  mis- 
sion to  Napoleon,  and  which  being  carried  into  Russia  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion,  were  found  during  the  retreat,  in  two  abandoned 
tumbrils. 

"  These  Reports  and  plans  had  convinced  Napoleon,  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  India  was  practicable;  and  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that  he 
had  resolved  on  sending  an  united  Russ'uui  and  French  force  on  that 
expedition,  in  case  Russia  had  been  compelled  to  make  peace  on  hi* 
terms."     P.  1£2. 
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Now  we  dare  say  our  author  may  be  saying  nothing  more  than 
b  really  true,  in  stating  that  a  design  of  attacking  our  Indian 
empire  existed,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon;  but  how  it  foilous 
from  this,  that  Alexander  should  entertain  similar  designs,  does 
not  immediately  strike  us.  Ot:r  author  goes  on  to  observe,  that 
there  are  other  reasons,  besides  the  very  profound  one  which  we 
have  just  stated,  in  proof  of  Alexanders  views  of  universal  do- 
minion; but  as  these  likewise  are  much  too  deep  for  our  com- 
mon place  understandings,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  them  iu 
any  language  except  his  own. 

"  There  are  two  additional  circumstances  most  important  to  in- 
fluence opinion,  if  they  cannot  fix  the  judgment,  as  to  the  further 
proposed  extension  of  the  Russian  power. 

"  Alexander  has  already  a  much  larger  army  than  his  defensive 
line  requires,  or  his  f  nances  can  justify  ;  and  yet  he  continues  to  in- 
crease his  force. 

"  Russia,  with  a  line  of  coast  upon  two  seas,  on  which  there  is  not 
navigation  above  half  the  year,  and  in  one  of  them,  the  Baltic,  no 
competitor,  not  content  with  an  establishment  of  above  eighty  sail 
of  the  line  in  the  ports  of 

Archangel, 
Cronstadt, 
Revel, 
Sevastopol, 
Cherson  ; 
notwithstanding   the  pressure  of  the  French  war,   has  been  inces- 
santly building,  and  is  building  with  increasing  activity,  the  heaviest 
line  of  battle  ships. 

**  Alexander  knows  as  well  as  any  British  admiral,  that  ships  of 
any  force  or  of  any  amount  are  of  no  value  without  seamen  to  navi- 
gate them  ;  and  that  seamen  cannot  be  formed  on  inland  seas  alone. 
He  also  knows  and  feels  as  well  as  any  economist  in  Europe,  that 
shins  are  costly  vanities,  if  built  only  for  ostentation.  There  is  no 
sovereign  who  would  have  been  less  inclined  to  divert  his  treasure 
from  state  necessities,  for  the  indulgence  of  this  unprofitable  pur- 
suit, than  Alexander. 

"  There  is,  therefore,  evidence  amounting  to  conviction,  that  he 
has  always  proposed  to  accomplish  the  instructions  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  extend  his  empire  until  he  can  establish  that  real  mari- 
time power  which  himself  and  people  have  coveted  more  since  they 
have  seen  so  much  commercial  wealth,  or,  as  they  term  it,  colonial 
gold,  flow  into  their  country.  Put  ant  einm,  qui  marl  potitar,  eum 
rerum  potiri. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  Dutch  permit ; 
but  whether  he  will  seek  to  establish  himself  in  the  ports  of  Nor- 
way, in  Zealand,  in  the  Archipelago,  in  the  Mediterranean;  or 
whether,  like  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypha- 
sis,\\e  will  say,  '  Our  empire  shall  have  no  other  bounds  than  those 
which  God  has  set  to  the  earth' — time  will  show."     P.  15-i. 
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No  doubt,  whether  Alexander  should  be  pleased  hereafter  fc<v 
imitate  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  or  Jupiter  Amnion  himself, 
"  time  will  shew;"  but  why  our  author  should  fancy  that  this 
terrible  personage  should  do  either,  merely  because  he  has  not 
the  means  at  present  of  manning  a  large  navy,  and  has  no  other 
ports  in  his  dominion  except 

Archangel,  Sevastopol, 

Cronstadt,  Cherson, 

Revel, 
is  more  than  we  are  able  to  divine.     But  our  author  continues. 

"  Are  then  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  America  (of  which  hemisphere 
nothing  has  been  said,  for  the  hour  is  not  yet  ripe,  though  it  teems 
with  matter  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  world),  to  make  no  effort 
for  the  preservation  of  their  independence  ? 

"  Must  the  fiat  of  Alexander  be  the  law  of  the  universe  ?  Is  Rus~ 
sin,  like  Rome  under  the  image  of  Mi  to  the  wrestler,  to  be  looking 
round  in  vain  for  an  antagonist  ?"     P.   1 56. 

"  Deeper  and  deeper  still."  Because  Russia  looks  round  in 
vain  for  any  nation  to  quarrel  with,  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  furnish  her  with  an  opportunity;  and  this  we  are 
To  do  merely  because  Russia  is  a  large  and  powerful  empire,  and 
may  be  imaged  forth  in  the  similitude  of  a  great  bony  wrestler  5 
Our  author  concludes  this  exquisite  strain  of  deep  reasoning  by 
summarily  observing, 

"  Painful  as  it  is  to  reflect,  that  a  war  for  the  restoration  of  the 
balance  ofpotver  should  have  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  all  balance; 
in  the  substitution  of  solid  dominion,  for  a  momentary  authority  ;  in 
a  national  supremacy,  instead  of  the  supremacy  of  one  extraordinary^ 
man,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  infirmities  of 
humanity:  it  is  nevertheless  true."     P.  157. 

Our  readers,  we  dare  say,  will  perceive,  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  above  long  series  of  syllogisms,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
conclusion  with  which  we  have  thus  presented  them,  rests  alto- 
gether upon  the  force  of  the  last  four  words  :  c<  it  is  nevertheless 
true  ;"  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  said  it.  I  myself,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson! 

Far  be  it  from  us,  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  any  opinion 
vouched  for,  by  an  authority  like  this;  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject :  the  balance  of  power  is  gone ;  our  In  - 
dian  empire  is  not  worth  two  years  purchase;  Prussia  may  be 
considered  as  standing  where  Holland  once  did  ;  and  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Nassau  is  already  upon  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons! However  absurd,  however  improbable,  however  impos- 
sible it  may  seem  to  people  who  have  no  other  guide  for  their 
opinions   ban  reason  and  common  sense,  that  all,  or  any  part, 
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-sf  these  events  will  happen  ;  lf  it  is  nevertheless  true/'  for  as  we 
before  said,  our  author  vouches  for  it. 

It  is  certainly  an  enviable  thing  to  be  a  person  of  weight  anil 
authority;  to  be  able  to  prove  any  thing  we  please,  merely  by 
asserting  it,  and  demonstrate  the  most  paradoxical  position  by 
simply  announcing  it  as  our  opinion!  'this  is  truly  a  royal  pre- 
rogative; whence  our  author  derived  it;  whether  from  his  high 
^character  for  superior  wisdom,  from  his  extensive  learning,  or 
simply  from  the  extent  of  country  which  he  has  travelled 
through,  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  ;  the  fact,  to  use 
our  author's  phraseology,  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he  pos- 
sesses it  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  To  give  an  example  or 
two  out  of  a  very  great  number  which  we  had  marked. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  some  of  Bona- 
parte's proclamations  to  the  Russian  peasantry,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  them  to  rise  against  a  government  which  makes  them 
the  property  of  the  nobles,  and  to  join  his  standard ;  we  now 
iind  that  nothing  but  Napoleon's  high  sense  of  humanity  pre- 
ventedhim  from  availing  himself  of  their  disaffection. 

"  Still  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  a  servile  war  might  have 
been  fomented  in  Russia,  if  the  discipline  of  Napoleon's  heteroge- 
neous army  could  have  been  maintained,  so  as  to  have  avoided  out- 
rages and  insults  which  exasperated  and  shocked  religious  preju- 
dices: nor  is  it  less  true,  that,  notwithstanding  these  alienating 
causes,  Napoleon  rejected  offers  of  insurrection,  which  were  made 
to  him  when  in  Moscow.''     P.  36. 

Again  he  tells  us  "  if  Napoleon  had  not  returned,  (from 
JElba)  therewould  have  been  a  revolution;  the  fact  is  indispu- 
table."    P.  86. 

In  another  place  we  are  told,  that  had  Bonaparte,  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  abdicated  hi  favour  of  his  son,  or 
established  a  republic,  in  either  case  the  coalition  against  him 
would  have  separated.  "  The  royalists,"  says  he,  "  will  exclaim 
no  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true."     P.  87. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  high  prerogative 
which  our  author  claims  a  right  to  exercise  over  the  understand- 
ing of  his  readers,  is  at  page  148,  where  he  openly  proclaims 
that  not  the  purchasers  of  bis  present  work  only,  but  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia  must  implicitly  believe  what- 
ever he  asserts  without  enquiry  or  demur. 

"  Can  Russia,  who  in  the  year  1799  had  a  disposable  army  of 
only  fifty  thousand  men  ;  in  the  year  iS07,  not  more  than  eighty 
thousand  to  defend  both  capitals;  and  in  the  year  1813,  only  three 
hundred  thousand  on  her  whole  territory,  after  several  years  prepa- 
ration ;  can  she,  notwithstanding  a  destructive  invasion  and  wars  of 
*ucb  great  waste  and  expenditure,  have  collected  and  re»equipped 
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armies  sufficient  to  defend  her  acquisitions  and  improve  Iier  advan- 
tages ?  The  answer  is,  She  can  ;  and  Europe  and  Asia  must  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  that  assertion.''     P.   14.-S. 

It  is  however  only  upon  particular  occasions,  that  cur  author 
seems  to  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  one  should  doubt  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  thing  that  he  asserts;  generally  speaking  he  con- 
tents himself  with  merely  stating  this  or  that  to  be  a  fact:  to 
eiye  any  authority  for  what  he  says,  would  be  derogatory  from 
hi-  aforesaid  prerogative;  since  any  thing  is  manifestly  more 
probable,  than  that  he,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  should  affirm  any  thing 
that  is  doubtful,  or  believe  any  thing  that  is  absurd;  as  for  ex- 
ample) who  would  be  so  sceptical  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  respecting  a  private  conversation  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  between  Alexander  and  Bernadotte  at  Abo,  on 
occasion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
England,  previous  to  Bonaparte's  march  to  Moscow. 

f*  The  treaty  beiag  signed,  Alexander,  who,  as  before  said,  never 
forgets  the  unintentional  wrong  which  he  did  to  his  nephew,  deve- 
loped the  true  object  of  the  arrangement,  by  saying  to  Bernadotte, 
*  W  Napoleon  fails  in  his  attack  against  my  empire,  and  the  French 
throne  becomes  vacant  by  the  result  of  his  defeat,  I  shall  think  r.o 
pne  so  ej|gible  as  yourself  for  that  station.'  Important  words, 
which  serve  as  a  kej  to  explain  many  of  the  future  mysteries,  and 
which  have  not  yet  lost  their  value,  although  Bernadotte  does  not 
enjoy  eaual  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  since  he  did  not  ac? 
quire  the  expected  suffrages  of  the  French  people,  and  afford  the 
desired  opportunity  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  antient  dy- 
nasty."    Pi  3S. 

Another  fact  which  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  simply  be- 
cause it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  save  the  credit  of  our 
author's  reputation  for  wisdom  is,  that  Alexander  refused  to 
have  any  hand  in  the  invasion  of  France,  unless  Switzerland 
would  sanction  the  proceeding;  which  we  apprehend  to  be  just 
as  likely  as  the  other •■fact  which  our  author  states,  that  she  had 
the  power  of  withholding  it. 

"  The  invasion  of  France  was  proposed. 

"  Austria  agreed,  if  Murat  joined  the  coalition  and  thus  removed 
uneasiness  for  Vienna  from  the  side  of  Italy.  Alexander  assented, 
if  Switzerland  sanctioned  the  operation  by  granting  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine  through  her  territory. 

"  Confidential  officers  were  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and  according  to 
their  report  the  suitable  preparations  were  made. 

'•  Some  thousand  infantry  having  passed  in  silence,  and  the  dead 
of  night,  were  received  with  open  arms  ;  notwithstanding  t lie  Diet 
had,  only  a  i^w  days  before,  determined  to  defend  the  neutrality  of 
{.heir  country  against  all  parties. 

"  Compulsive 
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4(  Compulsive  alliances  must  always  be  subject  to  tbe  vicissitudes 
©f  war.  The  cold  support  of  Austria  when  Napoleon  was  entangled 
in  the  difficulties  of  his  Russian  campaign,  the  defection  of  General 
Yorke,  the  desertion  of  tbe  Saxons,  even  the  conduct  of  ISavaria, 
were  al!  probable  events  from  the  adequate  causes,  or  not  without 
precedent  in  history;  but  that  a  free  people  (the  descendants  of 
William  Tell),  enjoying  their  independent  neutrality,  qUotaed  to 
preserve  it,  and  in  a.  position  to  maintain  it,  should  abandon,  yield, 
or  negotiate  away  a  right  so  important  for  their  country,  and  so  so- 
lemnly declared  to  be  inviolable,  was  only  to  be  conceived  by  those 
yrlio  hold,  that  public  virtue  is  but  an  Utopian  theory. "     P.  58. 

Now,  Supp  >sing  for  a  moment  with  our  author,  that  Switzer- 
land was  bond  jide  a  free  and  independent  Republic  at  the  pe- 
riod he  aTliiHVs  to,  what  there  is  s>  portentous  in  her  joining  an 
alliance  to  overthrow  the  power  oi'  a  tyrant,  under  whose  domi- 
nion she,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  [Europe  h:i.\,  for  so  marry 
years  been  groaning,  does  not,  we  own,  immediately  strike  our 
dull  apprehension  ;  but  Sir  il.  Wilson  is  not  obliged  to  furnish 
lis  with  intellects  ;  all  that  he  contracts  tor,  is  to  reveal  facts. 

It  is  however  no  more  than  justice  to  our  author  to  say,  that 
the  modesty  with  which  he  proposes  his  opinions  is  just  a.' . .  exem- 
plary as  the  discretion  which  he  evinces  in  questions  of  fact; 
For  instance,  who  can  help  rfcgrettingj  'after  reading  the  follow-- 
frig  sentence,  that  he  did  noi,  during  the  Russian  campaign, 
command  botn  armies,  by  which  means  we  should  probably  have 
been  released,  not  merely  bom  the  dangers  that  are  past,  but 
also  from  those  that  are  to  come  ;  because  by  making  the  Rus-. 
sian  army  annihilate  roe  French,  and  the  French  army  the  Rus- 
sian, he  might  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  both  empires. 

"  Never  was  there  any  campaign  in  modern  history,  where  each 
adversary  had  such  frequent  opportunities  to  obtain  ceitain  victory, 
and  assure  total  destruction  to  the  attacked,  without  any  risk,  and 
scarcely  any  loss  to  the  aggressor.' '     P.  25. 

But  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  modesty  with  which  our 
author  Ten  tines  to  pro  wounee  definitively  upon  points  not  only 
above  his  comprehension,  but  necessarily  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  wisdom,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  review; 
nor  would  it  perhaps  repay  our  readers  by  any  adequate  advan- 
tage. We  fancy  that  we  have  already  said  enough  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  degree  of  pro- 
fit that  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  political  lucubrations  of  the 
important  person  whose  performance  we  have  been  considering. 
Those  who  wish  to  kno .  what  Sir  Robert  Wilson  dunks  upon 
yll  questions  relating  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  state  of  all 
the  various    kingdoms  in  the    civilized  world,  will  be  able  to 
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gratify  their  taste  most  amply  by  reading  the  work  before  us;. 
but  if  our  readers  should  happen  to  think  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
opinions  of  no  more  consequence  than  we  do,  in  that  ca3e,  we 
think  eight  shillings  is  rather  more  money  than  they  will  feel 
disposed  to  pay  for  a  few  sheets  of  waste  paper.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  made  some  observations  respecting  the  ridi- 
culous style,  and  very  offensive  tone  in  which  the  work  is  writ- 
ten, but  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  further 
comment  ;  it  may  perhaps  seem  si  range,  that  a  work  which  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  should  be  so  empty  a  performance 
as  we  have  described  this  to  be;  "  but  it  is  nevertheless  true." 


Art.  VII.     A  Sermon  an  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Athuiunian  Creed.      By  James  Saumaiez,M.A. 
of  Christ  Church,   Oxford  ;   and  Cm  ate  of  Staverton,  in  the, 
County  of  Northampton.      Rivinglous.      181 7. 

IIIE  attempts  which,  have  been  lately  made  to  disseminate  infi- 
delity among  the  lower  ranks,  by  indecent  and  blasphemous  paro- 
dies of  the  Liturgy,  have  imposed  on  the  Clergy  the  necessity  of 
laying  again  the  foundations  of  our  holy  Faith ;  and  of  fortifying  the 
minds  of  those,  who  were  most  exposed  to  such  attacks  by  plain 
and  recommendatory  expositions  of  those  formularies,  which  had 
been  thus  vilified  and  degraded.  Many  of  our  readers  may  per- 
haps have  seen  a  parody  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  has  been 
circulated  through  the  country  with  the  evident  intent  of  making 
the  most  awful  mystery  of  Christianity  an  object  of  impious 
ridicule,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inculcated  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  existing  laws  and  authorities  of  the  state. 

Mean  and  contemptible  in  its  execution,  as  it  was  vile  in  its 
design,  this  publication  was  still  calculated  to  operate  on  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  some  weak  or  ignorant  persons,  to 
whom  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  been  a  stumbling  block,  be- 
cause  they  knew  not  the  design  of  some  of  its  clauses,  or  were 
offended  at  the  supposed  uncharitableness  of  others. 

To  counteract  so  mischievous  an  impression,  to  confirm  the 
belief  of  the  wavering,  and  to  revive  a  proper  feeling  of 
reverence  for  this  ancient  and  excellent  summary  of  Christian 
faith,  is  the  object  of  the  Sermon  before  us.  Mr.  Saumarez, 
in  a  modest  and  well  written  advertisement  tells  us,  that  it  was 
preached  on  no  public  occasion,  nor  before  a  larger  congrega- 
tion than  is  usually  assembled  in  the  parish  Church  of  a  country 
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village;  and   he   therefore   deems  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
offering  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

We  cannot  agree  with  him  ;  we  see  nothing  either  in  the  de- 
sign or  execution  of  the  Sermon  which  requires  such  an  apology ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar emergency  of  the  times;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  circulate 
extensively,  and  that  many  will  thus  share  in  the  benefit,  which 
his  own  parishioners  may  have  derived  from  so  useful  and  prac- 
tical a  defence  of  the  common  faith. 

Mr.  Saumarez  has  very  properly  abstained  from  noticing  in 
his  Sermon  the  low  publication  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit  would  have  been  compromised  by  such  a 
condescension.  But  with  great  judgment  he  has  contented  him- 
self in  the  disarming  it  of  its  sting,  by  proving  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
sequently not  a  fit  subject  for  the  scornful.  Be  has  also  at- 
tempted to  soften  the  prejudices  of  those  persons,  who  have 
scruples  upon  repealing  tin*  Creed,  on  account  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  which  it  contains.  In  explaining  the  meaning  of  those 
clauses  he  has  principally  followed  Bishop  Burnet,  and  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  who  regard  them  not  as  a  sentence 
judicially  pronounced  on  unbelievers  by  those  who  repeat  them, 
but  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  all  who  will  not  believe  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  by  the  word  of  God 
excluded  from  its  covenanted  salvation. 

Another  object  of  this  discourse  is,  to  recall  all  those  heed- 
less persons  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  who  have  hitherto  foolishly  disregarded 
it  as  not  influential  upon  Christian  morals,  or  have  attributed  to 
them  a  saving  efficacy,  independent  of  belief  in  this  great  dis- 
tinguishing article  of  our  faith.  This  Mr.  Saumarez  endeavours, 
by  setting  forth  the  strong  ground  of  scriptural  authority  on 
which  it  rests ;  and  shewing  that  a  disbelief  of  it  involves  a  de- 
nial of  all  the  principles,  from  whence  the  good  works  of  a 
Christian  must  flow,  to  render  them  an  acceptable  offering  to 
God,  through  his  incarnate  Son. 

The  following  passages  will  afford  our  readers  a  fair  specimen 
•of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Saumarez  has  performed  his  useful 
work,  in  illustration  of  his  text,  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,"  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  he  makes  the  following  animated 
appeal  to  those  who  would  foolishly  reject  mysteries  from  their 
Creed. 

"  That  some  mysteries  exist  in  religion,  should  excite  our  admi- 
ration, but  not  any  incredulous  wonder  in  our  minds.  The  whole 
system  of  religion  is  itself  mysterious.  '  Without  controversy  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness.'     It  is  not  yet  given  us  to  know  why 
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'•God  was  manifest  in  the  fleshy  We  know  indeed  that  *  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;'  but  why  the  fallen  race 
oi'  Adam  should  be  saved  by  this  rnaans,  and  by  this  means  alone,  is 
to  us  pointelligibJes  further  t:»an  it  is  revealed  in  the  general  terras 
of  Scripture,  It  is  a  mystery,  that  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Son, 
should  ha  'justified  in  the  Sprit,'  and  '  seen  of  Angels;'  that  in 
h«?  than  sixty  days  after  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  the  rejecting 
multitude,  '  away  with  him,  away  with  him,'  and  had  suffered  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  Cross,  he  should  be  not  only  'preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,'-  but  f  believed  on  in  the  world,'  and  the  num- 
ber of  bis  Disciples  receive,  on  the  very  first  day  that  the  doc- 
trine of  !iis  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  preached,  an  addition  of 
three  thousand  souls.  All  this  is  a  mystery  to  us :  but  no  Christian 
hesitates  to  give  it  his  unfeigned  belief  because  it  is  revealed  to  us 
by  Him,  whose  '  word  is  Truth.' 

*■'  God,  the  author  of  our  religion,  is  Himself  a  mystery ;  for 
what  mortal  man  can  comprehend  his  infinite  perfections,  his  glori- 
ous attributes  ?—  his  almighty  power,  his  omniscience,  his  omnipre- 
sence, his  eternity  ?  Who  can  understand  the  variety  of  his  deal- 
ings with  mankind,  in  which  many  things  occur  inexplicable  to  us, 
but  all  which,  are  parts  of  that  vast  and  wonderful  scheme  by  which 
he  acts  for  the  government  and  well-being  of  man.  Events  are 
brought  about,  by  means  of  his  secret-working  hand,  directly 
cpntrary  to  our  expectations,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  led  ia 
the  prjde  of  our  hearts  to  ascribe  them  to  inferior  pauses,  but  be 
taught  to  reverence  him  as  the  sole  director  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  who  claims  it  as  his  prerogative,  out  of  seeming  evil,  to 
bring  forth  good.  That  eternal  state  which  we  shall  inherit  here- 
after, whether  of  happiness  or  misery,  is  wonderful  and  mysterious 
to  us.  For  who  can  think,  without  being  lost  in  the  thought,  that 
after  he  has  lived  in  it  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  years,  he  is  not  nearer  the  end  than  he  was 
at  first?  It  is  a  mystery  ;  and  one  which  we  shall  not  understand, 
till  we  enter  into  the  state  itself,  and  know  it  by  experience."    P.  8. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon,  after  it  has  been  satisfactor.lv 
proved  that  in  professing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  we  hold  to 
tiie  true  Faith,  the  practical  influence  which  such  a  profession 
ought  to  have  upon  our  conduct,  is  thus  stated. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an  important  Doctrine,  not  only 
because  it  teacheth  us  '  the  true  God  and  eternal  life*  ;'  but  also 
on  account  of  the  influence  which  it  ought  to  have  upon  our  con- 
duct. For  it  is  in  vain  that  we  know  the  Truth,  unless  we  allow  the 
Truth  to  make  us  free  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  death,  and  '  de- 
liver us  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.'  '  The  mystery  of  the  faith'  must  be  held 
*  in  a  pure  conscience  f,'  '  as  the  manna,  that  glorious  symbol  of 


"  *  1  John  v.  20."  ««  f   1  Tim.  iii.  9." 

the 
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ihe  faith,  preached  to  us  by  the  Gospel,  was  confined  to  the  taber- 
nacle, and  preserved  in  a  vessel  of  gold  *.'  As  a  long  lite  is  ■  best 
key  to  the  knowledge  cf  God,  (and  who  would  not  desire  that 
knowledge)  :  so  is  the  knowledge  of  God  the  best  persuasive  to  a 
holy  life.  For  do  we  know  God  the  Father  to  be  our  Creator  ?  Let 
us  pay  him  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  sons,  that  lie  >aav  not 
complain  of  us  as  he  did  of  rebellious  Israel,  '  1  have  nourished 
and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me  f.' 
Do  we  believe  that  God  the  Son  is  our  Redeemer  ?  Let  the  same 
mind  of  humility,  of  patience,  of  meekness,  of  holiness  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesug,  '  who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  nd 
reputation.'  How  careful  ought  we  to  be  of  those  precious  immor- 
tal souls  which  he  died  to  save  !  '  Ye  are  not  your  own,'  saith  the 
Apostle,  '  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God  in 
your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's  '  Do  we  believe  that 
this  same  Redeemer  shall  hereafter  descend  from  Heaven  to  be 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ? — Let  it  be  our  daily  Prayer,  that  our 
lives  may  be  such  as  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  may  also  appear 
with  Him  in  Glory,  and  that  He  would  then  '  make  us  to  be  num- 
bered with  His  Saints  in  glory  everlasting.'  Do  we  believe  in  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  As  we  depend  on  God  the  Son  tor  our  redemp- 
tion, let  us  look  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  comfort  and  sanct'hea- 
tion.  Let  us  not  '  quench'  him  by  our  coldness  and  indifference  in 
God's  service,  for  then  will  He  inspire  into  us  a  holy  and  a  fervent 
zeal  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth — in  reverence  and  godly 
fear.  Let  us  not  '  resist'  his  godly  motions  by  running  into  bin, 
for  then  will  He  lead  us  to  what  is  good—'  into  the  ways  of  plea- 
santness and  the  paths  of  peace.'  Let  us  not  grieve  Him,  for  by 
Him,  if  we  fall  not  away,  '  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion J.'  Do  we  believe  in  this  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity, 
Three  Persons  and  One  God  ?  Let  us  abide  stedfast  in  this  ftitb, 
till  we  are  called  to  join  those  in  Heaven  who  '  rest  not  day  and 
night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come  §.'  " 


Art.  VIII.  Unauthorized  Zeal  the  Cause  of  Evil ;  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Case  of  Itinerant  Preachers,  being  in' ended  as 
a  Sequel  to  "  The  Admonithn  of  our  Lord  to  his  Disciples" 
by  the  Rev.  J .  D.  Coleridge,  Curate  of  JYhimpte,  Devon. 
"Rivingtons.      1817. 

♦VE   presented  our  readers  in  a  former  number,  [Xo.  xxx. 
Art.  9Ui.]  with  some  account  of  the  Sermon  by  the  same  author, 

"  *  Jones's   Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity.'' 

"  f  Isaiah  i.  2." 

"  X  Ephesians  iv.  30."  "  $  Rev.  iv.  S." 

to 
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to  which  the  one  now  before  us  is  intended  to  form  a  sequel 
and  we  bestowed  upon  it  such  commendation,  as  we  think  it 
fairly  merited.  The  comprehensiveness,  vigour,  and  simplicity 
of  that  Sermon,  with  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  its  subject 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  made  us  regard  it  as 
likely  to  be  a  very  useful  production  ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  we  did  not  err  in  that  opinion.  The  present  is  also 
calculated  to  do  much  good,  and  it  follows  very  naturally  upou 
the  former.  Having  in  that  maintained  the  pure  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  on  the  four  great  points  of  modern  controversy,  and 
demonstrated  the  disagreement  of  Scripture  with  those  opinions 
respecting  them,  which  the  self-appointed  preachers  of  the  day 
inculcate,  Mr.  C.  nuw  proceeds  from  his  vantage  ground  to 
question  the  authority  of  such  men  to  preach  at  all.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  treat  it  so 
plainly  and  so  temperately  ;  for  we  are  very  sure  that  it  is  a  point 
by  no  means  well  understood  by  the  lower  orders  in  general,  and 
one  upon  which  an  argument  may  be  built  of  great  weight  with 
many  of  them,  to  induce  their  return  to  their  spiritual  loyalty  Ui 
the  Church. 

The  conclusion  of  this  question  involves  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing, and  requires  a  copious  induction  of  historical  detail,  but 
■these  would  have  been  ill-suited  to  the  design,  and  incompatible 
with  the  limits  of  the  present  discourse.  Mr.  C.'s  object  was 
not  to  engage  himself  in  controversy,  but  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  argument  and  the  authorities,  concise  for  the  recollection, 
and  plain  for  the  understanding  of  an  ordinary  congregation,  of 
that  part  of  it  especially  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  peril  in 
question.  His  manner  of  doing  this  is  simple  ?.m\  judicious. 
First  displaying  the  "  divine  commission"  on  which  the  ministers 
of  the  established  Church  act,  he  remarks,  that, 

"  Preaching  or  publicly  instructing  the  people,  has  in  all  ages  by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  Divine  Revelation,  been  esteemed 
an  office  peculiar  to  the  sacred  function,  and  this  not  only  since  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  but  before  the  blessed  Author  of  it 
appeared  amongst  us."     P.  11. 

This  proposition  he  then  supports  by  reference  to  God's  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  solemn  appointment  of  Aaron  and  Moses 
to  their  respective  offices ;  and  his  denunciations  against  unau- 
thorized assumers  of  the  prophetic  character ;  the  reverence  en- 
joined to  the  Jews  by  our  Saviour  towards  those  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat,  in  their  official  character  ;  his  own  conduct  in  en- 
tering on  his  ministry;  the  ordination  by  him  of  his  followers 
before  they  took  upon  them  to  publish  his  doctrine ;  his  impart* 
in£  the  same  power  of  ordiuatiou  to  his  Apostles  alter  him ; 

their 
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iheif  exercise  of  that  power,  and  transmission  of  it  with  its  re- 
gular usage  to  the  present  day ;  concluding  the  deduction  with 
the  words  of  Isaac  Barrow,  "  that  to  question  it  would  he  to 
.question  the  faith  of  all  history,  and  to  disavow  those  raouu- 
nvents  and  that  tradition,  upon  the  testimony  whereof  even  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  our  religion  and  all  its  sacred  oracles  do 

rely/' 

When  this  proposition,  so  supported,  comes  to  be  applied  to 
the  case  of  the  teachers  in  question,  it  is  clear,  Mr.  C  observes, 
that  they  can  pretend  to  no  such  external  call;  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  strength  of  the  refuge  to  which  they 
retreat,  the  plea  of  an  internal  call.  Distinguishing  then  very 
properly  that  regard  for  the  souls  of  mankind,  which  violating 
neither  doctrine  nor  discipline,  exhibits  itself  in  private  advice, 
consolation,  or  instruction,  from  that  zeal  which  leads  to  the 
assumption  of  the  character  of  public  teacher,  and  which  is 
manifestly  subversive  of  both,  Mr.  C.  shews  the  inconsistency 
of  these  pretended  dictates  of  the  Spirit  with  those  rules  which 
the  same  Spirit  has  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  the  unerring 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  he  submits  to  our  serious  consideration, 
which  it  is  the  safer  to  follow.  But  admitting  for  a  moment  the 
reality  of  the  impulse,  and  passing  over  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling or  accounting  for  the  inconsistency  mentioned  above,  he 
contends  from  the  transaction  related  in  the  xi-iith  chapter  of  the 
.Acts,  that  even  so  the  teachers  in  question  do  not  stand  justified 
for  the  irregular  mode  of  obeying  the  impulse.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  indisputably  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  particular  work  ;  yet  we  find  that  this  by  no- 
means  superseded  the  necessity  of  an  ordination  from  the  Apostles. 

The  Sermon  then,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  concludes  with  an  animated  and  affec- 
tionate expostulation  both  to  the  teachers  and  their  deluded 
hearers,  of  which  we  lament  that  our  limits  allow  us  only  to  give 
ihe  concluding  sentences,  by  way  of  specimen  of  the  author's 
style. 

"  St.  Paul  denounces  the  schism  in  the  Corinthian  Church  as  a 
carnal  sin  ;  and  on  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  schism,  we 
shall  find  it  to  have  consisted  in  a  separation  from  the  communion, 
and  a  setting  up  of  teachers  independent  of  the  government,  and 
destructive  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  Beware  then 
of  any  longer  countenancing,  or  abetting  what  must  be  wrong  in 
its  own  nature,  and  dangerous  in  its  consequences ;  and  remember 
that  what  might  at  first  be  pardonable  as  an  error,  after  you  have 
been  admonished  of  it,  may  cease  to  be  so,  and  may  afterwards 
owe  its  continuance  more  to  a  spiritual  pride,  or  to  a  temper  that 
will  not  be  informed.  If  however  uninfluenced  by  all  these  consi- 
derations- 
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derations  no  less  alarming  tiian  forcible,  if  regardless  of  those  liiglr 
and  sacred  feelings,  which  in  these  times  more  especially  should 
her  every  member  of  the  Church  around  her  venerable  altars 
and  bind  them  more  closely  than  ever  in  their  defence,  ve  are  still 
resolved  to  persist  in  the  wrong  way  (for  wrong  it  most  assured! v 
is)  we  shall  notwithstanding,  in  compliance  with  our  duty,  forbear 
not  to  offer  up  in  your  behalf  our  unceasing  prayers  to  Almighty 
God,  in  the  words  of  our  excellent  Liturgy,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  bring  you.  and  all  such  as ' have  erred,  and  been  de- 
ceived into  the  Way  of  truth,  and  grant  that  you  may  hold  the 
faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness 
of  life.  And  this  for  the  sake,  and  through  the  merits  of  Jcsu> 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 


Art.  IX.  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National 
liork,  bij  William  and  Robot  IVhhtlecraft,  of  Stow-market 
in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar-makers  ;  intended  to  comprise 
the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to  King  .'.r'hur  and 
his  Round  Table.      12mo.     55  pp.     Murray.      1817. 

1  HIS  whimsical  publication  will,  we  are  afraid,  he  little  read 
and  less  understood  ;  by  those,  however,  v.  ho  do  understand  it, 
its  merit  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and  its  merit  is  by  no  mean* 
slight.  Jt  is  evidently  rather  one  of  the  saggi  of  an  amateur 
than  the  finished  work  of  a  professional  "  maker  •"  struck  oil'  in 
the  exuberance  of  gentlemanlike  leisure,  not  spun  from  the  tine 
staple  of  a  brain  working  against  time ; — but  poets  are  not  the. 
Morse  for  being  well-housed  and  well-fed,  and  we  will  not  quar- 
rel with  the  present  days  for  having  substituted  better  things  for 
the  garrets  and  short  commons  of  antiquity — "  satur  est  cum 
elicit  Horatiiis  etx  P* 

The  model  upon  which  this  little  fragment  is  formed,  is  not 
the  most  easy  to  imitate,  and  perhaps  not  one  very  generally 
known.  Piilci  does  not  come  into  the  every-day  course  of  an 
Englishman's  Italian  reading — Tasso,(\vho  cannot  be  studied  loo 
TiuHii) — a  few  of  Mctastasio's  sugary  operas — and  a  wanton  tale 
or  two  of  IWcacio,  complete  the  stock  of  most  of  our  dilettanti 
linguists.  But  there  are  treasures  for  those  who  can  and  will 
search  deeper  in  these  golden  mines  of  literature,  which  will 
amply  repay  their  labour;  and  few  more  so  than  the  original 
and  unique  poem  of  the  Florentine  Romances.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  the  "  Morgantc"  to  any  peculiar  class,  for  il  Is 
more  completely  stii generis  than  any  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  the  Orlando  Innamorato  has  not  so  much  pot  try — 
the  Furioso  not  so  much  humour.  The  professed  heroi-epmedy- 
I  of 
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of  La  Secchia  rapita  has  been  frequently  copied,  and  Le  Lutrin 
;md  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  have  perhaps  exceeded  it,  the  one  in 
wit,  the  other  in  elegance  ;  but  the  arch  and  playful  gravity  with 
which  Pulci  has  treated  the  subject,  the  solemn  curvetting  of 
his  Astarotte,  the  zeal  of  his  missionary  knights,  and  the  piety 
of  his  regenerated  Saracens,  seem  hitherto  to  have  defied  all 
imitation.  We  have  indeed  heard  that  the  designed  clumsiness 
of  Mr.  Merryman  requires  greater  suppleness  of  limb  than  the 
most  agile  feats  of  his  motley  rival;  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  write  with  ease  ;  not  to  laugh  out, 
while  we  are  making  others  laugh,  and  laughing  in  the  sleeve 
ourselves,  is  without  doubt  the  acme  of  genuine  humour. 

The    professed    authors    of    these   two   cantos,   the    Messrs, 
Whi*>tlecrafts',  inform  us,  in  a  few  preliminary  stanzas,  that 

"  Madoc  and  Marmion,  and  many  more, 

Are  out  of  print,  and  most  of  them  have  sold,'* 

and  that,  therefore,  they  are  determined  to  write  the  deeds  of  a 
still  greater  hero,  King  Arthur  ;  accordingly  King  Arthur  is  seen 
in  the  first  canto  holding  **  his  royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle;"  his 
feast  is  described  with  spirit,  and  the  portraits  of  his  attendant 
knights,  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  SirGawain,are  sketched 
with  a  pencil  not  slightly  dipped  in  the  colours  of  romance. 

XIII. 
"  In  form  and  figure  far  above  the  rest, 

Sir  Launcelot  was  chief  of  all  the  train, 
In  Arthur's  Court  an  ever  welcome  guest; 

Britain  will  never  see  his  like  again. 
Of  all  the  Knights  she  ever  had  the  best, 

Except,  perhaps,  Lord  Wellington  in  Spain  J 
I  never  saw  his  picture  nor  his  print, 
From  Morgan's  Chronicle  I  take  my  hint. 

XIV. 

*'  For  Morgan  says  (at  least  as  I  have  heard, 

And  as  a  learned  friend  of  mine  assures), 
Beside  him  all  that  lordly  train  appear 'd. 

Like  courtly  minions,  or  like  common  boors, 
As  if  unfit  for  knightly  deeds,  and  rear'd 

To  rustic  labours  or  to  loose  amours ; 
lie  mov'd  amidst  his  peers  without  compare. 
So  lofty  was  his  stature,  look,  and  air. 

XV. 

"  Yet  oftentimes  his  courteous  cheer  forsook 
His  countenance,  and  then  return'd  again, 

As  if  some  secret  recollection  shook 

HL»  inward  heart  with  unacknowledged  pain  ; 

E  e  And 
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And  something  haggard  in  his  eyes  and  look 

(More  than  his  years  or  hardships  could  explain) 
Made  him  appear,  in  person  and  in  mind, 
Less  perfect  than  what  nature  had  design'd."     P.  14. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  two  other  stalwart  knights,  but 
their  pictures  are  drawn  with  equal  vigour  and  fidelity. 

In  the  second  Canto  the  feast  is  interrupted  by  the  apparition 
ef  a  crooked  and  misshapen  damsel,  who  informs  the  company 
that  some  ladies,  on  their  journey  to  the  court,  have  been  carried 
off  by  a  banditti  of  "  aboriginal  giants,"  a  sort  of  fera  natura, 
who,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Eboracum  tell  us,  infested  the  country 
about  these  times  as  much  as  "  priests  and  other  vermin."  The 
knights  equip  themselves  for  the  pursuit,  Sir  Tristram  discovers 
an  approach  to  the  giants'  fastness,  and  here  we  must  let  the 
poet  tell  his  own  story. 

XXVIII. 
"  'Twas  twilight,  ere  the  wint'ry  dawn  had  kist 
With  cold  salute  the  mountain's  chilly  brow  ; 
The  level  lawns  were  dark,  a  lake  of  mist 
Inundated  the  vales  and  depths  below, 
When  valiant  Tristram,  with  a  chosen  list 
Of  bold  and  hardy  men,  prepar'd  to  go, 
Ascending  through  the  vapours  dim  and  hoar, 
A  secret  track,  which  he  descried  before." 

XXXIII. 

w  This  mountain  was  like  others  I  have  seen; 

There  was  a  stratum  or  a  ridge  of  stone 
Projecting  high  beyond  the  sloping  green, 

From  top  to  bottom,  like  a  spinal  bone, 
Or  flight  of  steps,  with  gaps  and  breaks  between  : 

A  Copper-plate  would  make  my  meaning  known 
Better  than  words,  and  therefore,  with  permission, 
I'll  give  a  Print  of  it  the  next  Edition." 

XXXVIII. 

"  The  Giants  saw  them  on  the  topmost  crown 
Of  the  last  rock,  and  threaten'd  and  defied— 

Down  with  the  mangy  dwarfs  there  ! — Dash  them  down  ! 
Down  with  the  dirty  pismires  !' — Thus  they  cried. 

Sir  Tristram,  with  a  sharp  sarcastic  frown, 
In  their  own  Giant  jargon  thus  replied, 

Mullinger  ! — Cacamole  ! — and  Mangonell ! 

You  cursed  cannibals-— I  know  you  well— • 

XXXIX. 

*' '  I'll  see  that  pate  of  yours  upon  a  post, 

And  your  left-handed  squinting  brother's  too— 

By  Heaven  and  Earth,  within  an  hour  at  most, 

I'll  give  the  crows  a  meal  of  him  and  you — « 

The 
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The  wolves  shall  have  you— either  raw  or  roast 

I'll  make  an  end  of  all  your  cursed  crew.' 
These  words  he  partly  said,  and  partly  sang, 
As  usual  with  the  Giants,  in  their  slang."     P.  41. 

The  fort  is  gained,  and  as  for  the  ladies, 

LIII. 
**  The  Ladies  ? — They  were  tolerably  well, 

At  least  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected : 
Many  details  I  must  forbear  to  tell, 

Their  toilet  had  been  very  much  neglected  ; 
But  by  supreme  good  luck  it  so  befell 

That  when  the  Castle's  capture  was  effected, 
When  those  vile  cannibals  were  overpower 'd, 

Only  two  fat  Duennas  were  devour'd."     P.  51. 

In  stanza  LV.  we  confess  we  want  a  note;  peihaps  there  is 
some  private  allusion,  which  it  is  not  intended  that  the  public 
eye  should  discover,  or  what  is  equally  probable,  it  may  be  a  de- 
signed imitation  of  Pulci's  manner,  who  often  shakes  his  sides 
when  he  has  left  his  reader  to  look  about  him  for  a  meaning. 

And  here  the  tale  of  King  Arthur  ends,  for  the  present  only, 
as  we  sincerely  hope  ;  our  curiosity  is  sufficiently  roused,  and  our 
appetite  enough  whetted  for  a  great  deal  more.  We  like  the 
solemn  familiarity  and  grave  good -humour  with  which  the  poet 
treats  us;  it  is  the  sport  and  recreation  of  a  highly  cultivated 
taste.  If  (as  we  have  reason  to  suppose)  this  little  poem  is  from 
the  same  hand  which  has  already  afforded  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  the  power  with  which  it  can  transfuse  the  wit  of  Aristophanes 
into  an  English  version,  we  should  be  sorry  to  throw  any  obsta^ 
cle  in  the  way  of  so  truly  classical  an  employment ;  but  the  two 
works  are  perfectly  compatible  with  each  other,  and  we  trust 
that  the  public  will  not  long  be  deprived  either  of  the  continua- 
tion of  King  Arthur  or  the  completion  of  the  Frogs. 


Art.  X.  A  General  View  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  in 
a  Charge  to  the  Clergtj  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London, 
May  m/t,  1S17.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  M.J.  Archdea- 
con of  London  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields. 
Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Clergy  present.  34  pp. 
£s.  6d.     Iviv'mgtons.     1817. 

A.  CHARGE  to  the  Clergy  is  in  many  respects,  a  composition 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature;  and  of  course  ought  to  be  judged 
accordingly.     In  discourses  intended  for  the  use  of  promiscuous 
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hearers,  both  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
them,  are  of  a  general  description;  and  consequently  they  may 
be  examined  by  pretty  nearly  the  same  tests  as  would  be  applied 
to  any  other  species  of  grave  composition.  But  a  Charge  is  not 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  any  promiscuous  body  of  men, 
but  for  that  of  a  distinct  class.  Its  object  is  altogether  particular? 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  this  object,  that  we  should  consider 
it.  In  addressing  himself  to  the  clergy  within  the  limits  of  hi?? 
visitation,  an  archdeacon  is  not  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the 
abstract  obligation  of  the  duties  which  he  points  out  to  their 
attention  ;  he  is  a  person  invested  with  authority  ;  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra;  and  consequently  much  of  the  weight  attaching  to  his 
exhortations,  will  depend  upon  the  authority  which  his  personal 
character,  for  knowledge,  piety,  and  discretion,  may  carry  along 
with  it. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  excellent  Charge  before 
us,  possesses  a  more  than  common  claim  to  our  attention.  There 
are,  we  imagine,  few  persons  at  all  conversant  with  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  the  members  of  our  Church  look  up  with 
deference,  but  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  truly  estimable 
person  to  whom  we  owe  the  composition  at  present  under  our 
consideration.  Archdeacon  Pott,  may  perhaps  be  surpassed  by 
other  members  of  our  establishment  in  particular  qualities;  in 
depth  of  reasoning,  in  eloquence,  in  general  erudition,  there  are 
upon  our  bench,  and  among  our  dignitaries,  men  who  would  do 
honour  to  any  Church  in  any  age  ;  but  among  these  we  know  not 
that  any  could  be  named,  whose  opinion  wo  should  prefer  to 
that  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  upon  any  point  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  received  by,  and  handed  down  to  us,  by  those  who 
founded  it  in  the  first  instance,  or  afterwards  drew  their  pens  in 
its  defence.  It  was  under  the  impression  of  this  persuasion, 
that  we  took  up  the  Charge  before  us  ;  and  it  is  under  a  convic- 
tion that  the  same  persuasion  will  influence  others  besides  our« 
selves,  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  those, 
whether  within  or  without  the  pale  of  our  establishment,  by 
whom  those  exaggerated  notions  of  Christianity  now  so  prevalent, 
have  been  mistakenly  embraced  ; — notions,  scarcely  less  injurious 
to  the  practical  improvement  of  those  by  whom  they  are  enter- 
tained, than  to  the  reputation  of  that  holy  and  rational  form  of 
worship,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Church  to  have  at  all  times 
upheld. 

u  No  greater  prejudice  to  truths  insinuates  itself  among  mea, 
than  that  which  is  created  by  the  zeal  for  such  additions  to  the 
Christian  Creed,  or  such  exaggerations  of  its  duties,  as  have  fre- 
quently 
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gently  been  raised.  We  know  well  what  the  first  additions  and 
exaggerations  were,  which  were  made  in  dark  and  superstitious 
ages,  and  how  dearly  they  have  cost  the  Christian  world.  We 
know  too,  how  ardently  the  zeal  of  many  has  been  exercised  t(t 
in  latter  times,  for  things  disputable  and  disputed:  things  which 
stand  apart  from  the  fixed  foundations  of  the  Christian  Creed,  and 
the  known  rules  of  Christian  practice.  The  subject  matter  t© 
which  any  misconceived  opinions  are  attached,  may  be  no  less  than 
the  truth  itself;  and  how  often  has  the  subtle  Infidel  sought  his 
advantage  in  entangled  questions,  and  professed  to  triumph  over 
truth,  when  he  has  obtained  perhaps  an  easy  victory  over  some 
misstatement  of  its  testimonies."     P.  6. 

Jn  order  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  opinions  thus  engrafted 
upon  Christianity,  by  indiscreet  or  ill-informed  men,  and  which 
too  often  occupy  a  much  greater  share  of  their  zeal  than  its  most 
essential  doctrines,  our  author  enters  into  no  controversy,  but 
contents  himself  with  simply  enumerating  those  great  and  lead- 
ing truths  which  constitute  the  religion  of  Christ;  and  with 
pointing  out  some  of  those  principles  by  which  the  evidence  of 
his  revelation  must  necessarily  be  tried. 

u  You  will  not  then,  I  conceive,  my  Rev.  Brethren,  think  your- 
selves much  burdened,  if  you  were  required  to  defend  the  following 
particulars :  that  the  known  perfections  of  the  Deity  constitute  the 
great  standard,  and  form  the  perpetual  ground  of  certainty  in  all 
subjects  moral  and  religious  :  that  God  has  a  witness  for  himself  in 
every  breast;  since  without  the  power  of  right  discrimination,  man 
would  cease  to  be  responsible  amidst  the  several  alternatives  of  good 
and  evil:  that  the  state  of  man  at  all  times  hath  been  a  state  of 
trial,  ordered  with  a  view  to  his  improvement  by  the  right  employ- 
ment of  his  faculties,  upon  which  proficiency  his  present  welfare, 
and  his  final  happiness,  have  their  dependence:  that  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  men  to  a  public  treaty,  for  their  own  good,  by  the  reve*- 
latioas  of  his  will ;  proposing  reasonable  grounds  of  faith  and  duty 
to  reasonable  creatures:  that  the  course  so  ordered  and  required,  is 
accordingly  progressive,  in  which  progress,  what  is  proper  to  each 
stage  and  circumstance  of  human  life,  will  be  found  to  have  its 
season,  and  its  place."     P.  8. 

In  proof  that  these  are  the  tf  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,"  he  refers  his  hearers  to  the  method  which  our  Lord 
pursued  in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  and  which  he  directed  his 
Apostles  to  imitate. 

'*  Our  Blessed  Lord,  then,  declared  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
his  coming  was  to  save  that  which  was  lost  in  the  common  ruin  of 
a  fallen  nature:  to  call  those  to  the  knowledge  of  his  word,  who 
were  indeed  disposed  to  seek  the  truth,  and  ready  to  embrace  it. 
lie  came  to  invite  those  also,  who  had  wandered  into  ways  of  error, 
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or  had  plunged  themselves  most  deeply  in  the  mischiefs  and  pollu- 
tions of  transgression  and  misdeed. 

"  Our  Lord  declared  no  less  distinctly,  that  the  sentences  of  wrath 
and  condemnation  would,  in  all  cases,  be  the  fruit  of  wilful  folly  and 
perverseness  :  of  that  folly  which  prefers  the  darkness  to  the  light, 
and  of  that  perverseness  which  persists  in  evil  courses,  when  the 
ways  of  truth  and  the  rules  of  righteousness  are  openly  displayed. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  be  more  clear  or  more  certain, 
than  that  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  upon  these  important  points.  I 
can  safely  trust  your  memories  for  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

"  We  may  observe  next  that  it  was  a  Covenant  which  Christ  came 
to  ratify  and  to  establish.  It  was  the  great  Covenant  of  Redemp- 
tion: the  word  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man. 
The  Redeemer,  therefore,  offers  pardon  and  acceptance  under 
covenanted  seals,  with  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Father,  through 
the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  removes  those  obstacles 
which  no  man  could  surmount  in  his  own  strength.  He  furnishes 
all  needful  succours.  He  points  to  the  source  of  these  supplies 
in  that  union  with  the  sons  of  men,  and  that  participation  of  their 
common  nature,  to  which  he  vouchsafed  to  stoop.  In  him  was  life; 
in  him,  as  in  its  fountain  ;  and  from  him  is  it  communicated  and 
derived.  This  is  that  spiritual  union  which  our  Lord  expressed  in 
terms  so  frequent,  and  however  high  the  subject,  in  language  so 
distinct.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Confession  of  Christ,  the  ever- 
lasting Word  coming  in  the  flesh,  to  be  the  new  Head  of  mankind, 
in  whom  all  should  be  made  alive,  expressly  set  forth  as  the  ground 
of  faith,  and  the  denial  of  it  declared  to  be  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  Christian  hope. 

"  From  this  bond  of  union,  we  turn  naturally  to  the  course  and 
method  which  our  Lord  pursued,  in  order  to  train  those  to  glory 
who  were  invited  to  partake  the  benefits  and  to  share  the  blessings 
which  he  came  to  dispense. 

"  Our  Lord  then  proclaimed  the  terms  upon  which  the  privileges 
of  this  Covenant  were  bestowed.  He  did  this  in  two  compre- 
hensive words :  "  Repent,  and  believe  the  Gospel."  To  do 
works  meet  for  repentance,  was  implied  in  that  first  stipula- 
tion ;  and  the  debt  of  service  was  involved  at  all  times  in  the 
pledge  of  faith. 

"  On  these  grounds  the  Covenant  of  Salvation  stands  es- 
tablished."    P.  10. 

"  The  lessons  of  our  Lord's  lips,  and  the  pattern  of  his  life;  the 
known  rule  of  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  declared  in  his  command- 
ments ;  his  discourses  urged  by  precept,  and  illustrated  by  strong 
and  clear  examples ;  his  zeal  to  vindicate  at  all  times  the  sacred  ob- 
ligations of  truth,  mercy,  justice,  charity,  and  holiness  of  heart;  his 
care  to  rescue  them  from  false  interpretations ;  these  things  shew  suffi- 
ciently what  the  rule  of  life  is,  to  which  the  Christian  candidate 
Stands  bound  in  the  day  of  his  probation."     P.  17. 

Iu  opposition  then  to  those  who  look  for  the  same  effects  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  days,  as  in  the  time  of  tlie  .Apostles, 
when  the  propagation  of  Christianity  required  the  agency  of 
miraculous  interposition,  and  could  not,  as  now,  be  trusted  to  the 
natural  principles  of  education  and  instruction,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  notice,  that  we  are  neither  warranted  by  history,  by 
experience,  nor  by  reason,  in  supposing  that  the  Almighty  resort* 
in  our  days,  to  any  methods  of  enlightening  mankind  in  a  know- 
ledge of  his  Son,  but  such  as  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
principles  on  which  his  natural  government  is  conducted.  This 
is  a  truth  which  it  is  most  important  to  demonstrate  ;  our  only 
evidence  for  knowing  that  the  author  of  Christianity,  is  one  and 
the  same  being  as  he  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence,  (and  to 
whom  alone  our  allegiance  is  due,)  consists  in  the  correspondence 
which  we  observe  between  the  principles  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  our  nature  and  those  which  he  has  revealed  to  us  by 
his  Son  ;  did  we  find  them  in  opposition  to  each  other,  it  would 
not  indeed  follow  that  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  were 
untrue,  but  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  identify  the 
Author  of  our  religion  with  the  Author  of  nature.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  important  consideration,  our  author  justly  remarks, 
that, 

*'  In  the  case  of  heathen  converts,  man)'  in  the  first  age  were 
converted  and  baptized  with  speed,  in  great  numbers,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary effusions  of  the  Spirit,  suited  to  those  days,  when  they 
who  carried  out  the  tidings  of  salvation  were  passing  rapidly  from 
place  to  place.  They  put  their  seal  therefore  to  such  as  pressed 
into  the  foid ;  and  in  due  time  they  settled  a  fixed  Ministry 
among  them :  and  then  we  find  that  the  standing  means  and  ordi- 
nary course  were  every  where  established,  together  with  the  gradual 
methods  of  instruction  and  proficiency.  These  rules  of  prudence 
and  propriety,  from  the  earliest  years  of  life  to  the  latest  moments 
of  its  course,  adapt  themselves  to  the  growth  of  man;  they  take  up 
the  child  from  the  font  of  baptism ;  they  form  his  first  accents  to  the 
rudiments  of  saving  knowledge,  and  the  word  of  prayer ;  and  yet 
they  look  for  no  more  from  the  child,  than  consists  with  childish 
years,  however  seasoned  with  that  Grace  which  accompanies  in 
every  stage  of  access  or  proficiency  the  grant  of  pardon,  and  the 
privileges  of  adoption."     P.  23. 

Our  author  then  points  out  the  very  different  circumstances  in 
which  those  are  placed  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  now  preached, 
compared  with  that  of  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  revealed. 

"  Can  we  think  that  the  language  which  so  well  expressed  the 
first  translation  of  the  first  converts  to  another  household,  from  that 
in  which  they  had  their  nurture,  is  better  suited  to  the  Christian 
Penitent  in  thcge  days?     That  adoption  in  the  first  age  of  the 
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Gospel  constituted  a  complete  estrangement  from  all  former  khis 
dred  and  connections;  it  invested  men  with  the  name  and  privilege 
of  another  family ;  all  which  considerations,  together  with  the 
phrase  expressing  them,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  proselytes.  Can  we  think  that  such  terms,  which  are  still 
applied  with  much  significance  to  the  first  reception  at  the  font  of 
baptism,  are  as  proper  at  this  day  to  signify  the  conversion  from  the 
ways  of  sin  and  error  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  long  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  household;  who  return  from  evil  courses  as 
faulty  childrep,  not  as  strangers  V     P.  28. 

But  we  have  said  enough  and  extracted  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cdftveying  to  our  readers,  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  Charge  before  us  ;  we  cannot  however  resist  a 
temptation  to  make  one  extract  more  ;  it  forms  our  author's 
conclusion  and  shall  form  ours. 

"  The  great  truths  of  our  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  took 
our  nature  with  a  voluntary  condescension,  that  in  him  it  might  re- 
cover its  integrity,  and  that  from  him,  as  a  new  head,  every  gracious 
influence  might  descend;  the  atonement  made  by  him  who  gave 
himself,  even  to  death,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  God  might  be  just, 
and  yet  upon  that  ground  of  sufficient  satisfaction,  might  justify 
those  who  had  no  other  plea  before  him,  but  stood  convinced  of  sin; 
the  great  privilege  of  access  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  promise  of  acquittal  and  acceptance  for  Christ's 
only  rake ;  the  known  terms  of  the  Christian  Covenant ;  the  grace 
and  blessings  which  accompany  the  settled  ordinances  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  the  needful  influence,  and  the  quickening  and  effec- 
tual succour  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  men  who  before  were 
maimed  and  enfeebled,  to  arise  and  to  go  forward  with  every  prospect 
and  assurance  of  a  glad  reception  on  the  borders  of  an  happier 
scene;  the  rejection  of  all  pleas  of  merit,  together  with  the  proud 
sufficiency  of  human  reason,  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  de- 
grees of  understanding,  or  of  moral  worth  among  men ,  these 
things,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  result  so  plainly  and  so  readily 
from  the  several  points  which  have  been  touched,  that  I  have  no 
fear  that  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  taken  narrow  views  of  our  com- 
mon creed  and  bounden  duty.  Happy  were  it  could  we  be  con- 
tented with  embarking  in  more  curious  disquisitions,  and  returning 
yet  again  to  restless  and  interminable  questions. 

"  To  consider  what  our  Blessed  Saviour  required  of  those  to 
whom  he  made  the  tender  of  salvation,  and  what  he  declares  will 
be  required  at  the  great  day  of  account,  in  which  eminent  particu- 
lars there  is  the  most  exact  conformity  in  what  was  spoken  by  our 
Lord ;  to  regard  what  we  may  expect  with  certainty  in  the  way  of 
furtherance  and  succour,  if  we  will  be  true  to  our  own  interests  in 
the  day  of  trial ;  or,  on  the  other  hand  to  weigh  well  what  our  de- 
partures have  been  from  the  path  of  duty ;  what  our  failures,  our 
7  misdeeds, 
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misdeeds,  our  neglects,  and  to  turn  to  a  forgiving  Father  with  a 
timely  and  a  true  repentance  ;  these  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  the  Christian  Candidate.  They  will  not  lead  him  to  con- 
found what  was  applicable  to  the  first  asra  of  conversion,  with  what 
belongs  to  the  settled  state  of  Christianity;  nor  to  look  in  ordinary 
cases  for  some  new  work  of  grace,  subject  to  new  tests,  and  distinct 
from  that  which  is  first  pledged  with  every  promise  of  encrease  for 
the  dutiful,  and  of  renewal  for  the  humble  penitent;  nor  will  they 
incline  him  to  think,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  are  not  designed 
for  all  that  are  brought  within  its  pale,  who  do  not  cancel  their  own 
privilegej  or  forego  their  own  hope."     P.  .'31. 

We  shall  not  weaken  the  impression  of  this  luminous  abstract 
of  the  Christian's  faith  and  of  the  Christian's  hope,  by  any 
remarks  of  ours  ;  but  leave  it  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  our 
readers  that  respect  for  the  talents  &nrl  piety  of  its  author,  whicU 
any  praises  of  ours,  would  very  imperfectly  create. 
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Art.   XII.     Philosophic   Etymology,  or  Rational  Grammar. 
By  James  Gilchrist.     8vo.'  Ss.   pp.269.    Hunter.    1816. 

J.  HOUGH  much  has  been  said*  of  the  power  of  etymology  to 
dispel  the  mists  of  metaphysical  imposture,  we  have,  as  yet, 
had  no  proof  of  its  efficacy.  Home  Tooke  indulged  in  mag- 
nificent promises  of  the  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  new  instrument  in  the  investigation  of  troth,  and 
his  followers  have  held  the  same  language.  Yet,  as  far  as  we 
can  collect  from  his  writings,  Home  Tooke  himself  did  not 
clearly  apprehend  in  what  manner  this  instrument  should  be  em- 
ployed. He  talks  indeed  of  removing  the  rubbish,  which  his 
precursors  had  heaped  together,  and  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  philosophers ;  but  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  had 
he  found  himself  able  to  raise  the  superstructure,  he  would  not 
have  wanted  motives  to  prompt  him  to  the  attempt.  But,  what- 
ever the  penetrating  mind  of  Home  Tooke  might  have  effected, 
if  the  power  lies  in  the  instrument  itself,  others  of  inferior  abi- 
lity may  employ  it  with  success,  if  not  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 
As  Bacon  observes,  (we  quote  from  memory,)  it  requires  the 
strength  of  a  man  to  draw  the  long  bow ;  but  a  child  may  ma- 
nage the  cross  bow.     At   present,  however,  nothing"  has  been 

done, 
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done,  and  it  must  eilher  be  allowed  that  nothing  can  be  done, 
we  mean  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  by  the  assistance  of  ety- 
mology, or  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  honour  of  Home  Tooke, 
that  it  is  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  none  but  himself  could 
draw.  Home  Tooke  promised,  that  if  a  long  twilight  was  al- 
lowed him,  he  would  apply  his  principles  to  the  different  sys- 
tems of  metaphysical  imposture.  A  long  twilight  was  allowed 
bim,  )et  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  no 
(Kites  of  his  promised  attempt.  Whether  he  made  the  attempt 
or  not,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  uncertain.  If  he 
did,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  his  well-earned  fame,  we 
may  conclude,  that  his  success  did  not  answer  his  expectations, 
13ut,  if  we  question  the  efficacy  of  etymology  in  dispelling  the 
mists  of  metaphysical  imposture,  we  are  also  confident  that  the 
employment  of  i-uch  an  instrument  is  needless. 

But  though  we  think  the  benefits  of  etymology  in  the  invest 
ligation  of  truth  have  been  ridic  uously  exaggerated,  we  are  far 
from  denying  its  utility  in  promoting  accuracy,  both  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  The  knowledge  of  the  primitive  meaning 
of  a  word  is  a  clue  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  exact  import 
in  the  different  applications  of  it,  and  will  prevent  our  assigning, 
as  has  frequently  been  done,  contradictory  meanings  to  the  same, 
word.  We  do  not  fear  that  this  new  instrument  of  philosophy 
can  effect  any  portentous  change  in  our  philosophical  specula- 
tions. We  are  not  so  keen  sighted  as  to  discern  the  danger  oi 
illustrating  tiie  phenomena  of  mind  by  terms  drawn  from  iniug-  s 
of  sense.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  continually  varying 
these  images,  that  the  impression  they  make  may  be  the  slighter, 
or  of  using  such  terms  as  have  outlived  their  etymology,  ami 
on  that  account  approach  to  the  nature  of  algebraic  signs.  We 
agree  with  Home  Tooke,  that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  wav  or 
expressing  the  acts  and  operations  of  the  mind,  but  by  the  same 
words  by  which  we  express  some  supposed  corresponding"  act  or 
operation  of  the  body,  and  that  no  error  can  arise  from  this  neces- 
sity. When,  for  instance,  we  express  a  moderate  desire  for  any 
thing,  by  saying,  that  we  incline  to  it,  will  any  one  thence  imagine, 
that  there  is  a  similarity  between  a  bending  of  the  body  and  an  in 
clination  of  the  mind  r  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
is  acquainted  with  Berkeley's  Analyst;  and  we  will  take  the  li- 
berty of  reminding  him,  that  the  language  of  Algebra  has  some- 
times been  a  cover  for  sheer  nonsense,  as  Berkeley  has  proved. 
"We  cannot  help  thinking,  with  deference  be  it  spoken/ that  the 
learned  Professor,  in  some  of  his  more  subtle  disquisitions,  has 
sometimes  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  legerdemain ;  and  as 
the  cit  turned  gentleman  had  talked  prose  all  his  life,  without 
lieing  aware  of  it,  so  the  learned  Professor  has  now  and  then 
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written  somethiug  very  precipitately,  when  he  tins  least  sus- 
pected it.  That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  bringing  charge* 
without  proof,  we  shall,  in  a  proper  place,  give  our  readers  such 
samples  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  selected,  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor's aberrations  from  ^ound  philosophy.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  would  altogether  banish  metaphors  from 
the  regions  of  philosophy.  We  can  perceive  their  utility  in  fa- 
miliarizing what  is  difficult,  and  in  illustrating  what  is  obscure. 
He,  indeed,  who  should  try  to  make  them  run  on  all  fours,  and 
hold  good  in  every  particular,  would  soon  perceive  the  absur- 
dity of  his  attempt.  But  they  serve  well  enough  to  illustrate, 
what  they  are  meant  to  illustrate,  and  we  consider  those  terms 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  algebraic  signs,  which  are  such  fa- 
vourites with  Professor  Stewart,  as  useful  to  th  >se  only  who 
would  escape  confutation  by  becoming  unintelligible.  Indeed 
Mr.  Stewart  sometimes  expresses  such  a  dread  of  the  in- 
fluence of  sensible  images  over  the  mind,  that  he  reminds  us  ot 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  whose  mind  was  so  immersed  in  matter, 
that,  in  thinking  of  a  lord-mayor,  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  divest  his  worship  of  the  insignia  of  his  office.  We  have  been 
led  to  these  observations  by  the  perusal  of  the  books,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  review,  beginning  with  that  which  is  first  in 
merit,  the  Illustrations  of  English  Philology,  by  Mr.  Richardson. 
.  The  first  Letter  contains  a  plan  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
an  analysis  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,  together  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  former. 
These  are  subjects  so  familiar  to  the  learned  reader,  that  he 
may  almost  anticipate  any  observations  we  may  have  to  orfer. 
However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  Home  Tooke,  as  a  meta- 
physician, he  is  almost  universally  allowed,  by  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  to  have  been  the  first 
grammarian, not  of  his  age  and  country  merely,  but  of  any  age,  and 
of  any  country.  He  has  thrown  more  light  upon  the  theory  of 
language,  than  all  his  learned  and  laborious  precursors  together. 
They  too,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  have  per- 
ceived the  palpable  faults  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  A  work 
begun  from  the  impulse  of  necessity,  and  conducted  under  the 
patronage  of  booksellers,  was  not  likely  to  possess  the  accuracy 
of  investigation,  and  diligence  of  research,  of  which  literary 
leisure  and  easy  circumstances  could  alone  have  afforded  the  op- 
portunity. The  fame  of  Johnson,  as  an  eloquent  moralist,  and 
a  powerful  reasoner,  will  endure  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
he  has  written.  But  his  reputation  as  a  lexicographer  has  long 
been  on  the  decline  ;  and  as  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  make  some  extracts  from 
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the.   critical  examination   of  his  Dictionary,  that  he  may  judge 
how  little  the  plan  and  execution  of  it  agree. 

"  '  To  Arrive,  v.  n.  (arrive)-,  Fr.  to  come  on  shore.) 

*f  *  1.  To  Come  to  any  place  by  water.' 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  performed  his  promise,  *  to  shew, 
when  a  word  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  whence  the  French  is 
apparently  derived.' 

"  In  the  second  place,  *  To  come  nn  shore,'  and  '  To  come  to 
ohy  place  by  water,'  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  many  an 
unfortunate  being  has  wretchedly  experienced. 

"  In  the  third  place,  take  his  example:  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  of  one,  who  did  not  '  come  to  any  place  by  water ;'  but  who 
actually  did  come  to  water  by  land. 

"  '  At  length  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  days,  and  worn  with  toil, 
She  laid  her  down '  Dryiiek. 

This  poor  'wearied  being  was  no  other  than  Io,  nitensjuvenca,  whont 
Juno 

Profugam  per  totum  terruit  orbem. 

tJItimus  immenso  restabas,  Nile,  labori. 

Quern  simul  ac  tetigit,  nositisque  in  margine  ripss 

Procubuit  genibus."     P.  11. 

**  By  the  Plan  we  perceive  that  the  metaphorical  sense  was  always 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  primitive;  and  of  course  we 
may  infer,  each  was  to  be  supported  by  distinct  and  proper  exam- 
ples. Not  so  in  the  Dictionary — There  he  tells  us,  that  «  A  Mile 
is  a  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn  e*  and  for  example  we 
find,  f  Virginity  breeds  mites.'  Blanket,  he  also  informs  us,  mean3 
*  A  woollen  cover,  soft  and  loosely  woven,  spread  commonly  upon 
a  bed,  over  the  linen  sheet,  for  the  procurement  of  warmth.'  And 
this  is  his  first  example  : 

"  Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
Tocry,  Hold,  hold!''     P.  13. 

"  '  The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography,  (says  Johnson) 
requires  that  the  explanation,  and  the  word  explained  should  be 
reciprocal.'  Obey  this  rule,  in  your  use  of  his  Dictionary,  and 
your  success  is  ensured.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  : — That  stum- 
bling-block to  all  keen  metaphysicians,  the  word  Cause. 

"  •  A  Cause  is  that  which  produces  or  effects  any  tiling,' 

"  To  effect  is — '  To  produce  as  a  Cause.' 

"  To  produce  is — '  To  cause.' 

"  Substituting  the  explanations  for  the  words  explained : 

"  '  A  Cause  is,  that  which  causes  or  causes  as  a  cause— an  v 
thing.'  "     P.  15.  ' 

Those 
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Those  of  our  readers,  who  may  wish  for  further  instances  hjf 
Johnson's  prowess  as  a  lexicographer,  we  must  refer  to  the  cti- 
tical  examination,  where  they  will  find  abundant  gratification  lor 
their  laughter,  or  their  spleen. 

The  fruits  of  Mr.  Todd's  employment  will  be  found,  as  he 
asserts,  "in  an  abundant  supply  of  words,  which  have  beeu 
hitherto  omitted  ;  in  a  rectification  of  many,  widen  etymology, 
in  particular  requires,  ond  in  exemplifying  several  which  are 
without  illustration."  By  the  adoption  of  appellatives,'  derived 
from  proper  names,  he  has  much  enlarged  the  bulk  of  his  woik. 
But,  we  shall  acquaint  the  reader  with  his  explanations,  of  which 
-we  shall  lay  beiore  him  the  samples,  which  our  author  has 
selected. 

"  AmtinoiMian,  n.  s.     One  of  the  sect  called  Antinomianism. 
"  Antinomianism,  n.  s.     The  tenets   of  those  who  are  called 

Antinomians.     See  Antinomi.vn. 
"  A  rian,  n.  s.     One  of  the  sect  of  Anus,  who  denies  that  Christ. 

is  the  eternal  God  *. 
"   Ahianism,  n.  s.     The  heresy  or  sect  oFArhis. 
"  Arminian,  n.  s.     He  who  supports  the  tenets  of  Arminius. 
"  Arminianism,  k. .$.     The  tenets  of  Arminius."     P.  236. 

The  reader  will  not  feel  much  gratitude  for  explanations,  which 
leave  the  subject  just  where  they  found  it. 

Our  author  in  his  third  Letter,  in  vindicating  Home  Tooke, 
treats  this  philosopher  with  little  ceremony,  but  if  the  law  of  re- 
taliation be  in  force,  with  quite  as  much  as  he  deserves.  Stew- 
art  might  have  known  from  experience  r,  that  the  followers  of 
Locke  are  not  wont  to  "  strike  soft  in  battle,"  and  his  hostility 
against  their  master  has  been  too  undisguised  for  him  to  hope 
for  quarter.  Experience,  however,  has  not  cured  him  of  Ins 
temerity,  and  he  has  at  length  received  severe  castigation  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Richardson.  When  we  find  Professor  Stewart 
expressing  his  opinion  of  those,  whose  metaphysical  notions  are 
at  variance  with  his  own,  though  we  discover  much  of  the  lan- 
guage of  candour,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  candour  itself  is 
sometimes  forgotten  by  him.  Our  author  has  clearly  shewn, 
that  the  objections  vvhich  he  has  brought  against  HorneTooke's 
speculations,  generally  proceed  from  a  misstatement  of  his  opi- 
nions ;  though  he,  at  the  same  time,  does  him  the  justice  to 
suppose,  that  his  misstatements  proceed  from  misconception. 
Wc  shall  give  an  instance  of  his  misstatement  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr.  Stewart  declares,  «  That  it  is  a 
leading  inference,  drawn  by  Mr.  Tooke  himself,  that  the  common 

*  "  Are  Socinians  and  Deists — Arians?'' 
f  See  Ludlam's  Essays. 
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"  That,  though  it  may  take  much  time  and  labour  to  construct 
labyrinths  and  Babel  systems,  yet  the  energy  of  original  thinking 
can  easily  and  speedily  create  the  chaos  of  learned  absurdity  into 
light  and  simplicity,  order  and  utility." 

To  give  our  readers  some  knowledge  of  the  style  and  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  written,  the  following  extract  taken  at 
random,  will  probably  content 'them. 

"  Neither  vrit  nor  reasoning  from  an  humble,  self-taught  thinker, 
way  have  any  influence  on  the  disciples  of  tradition,  precedent 
raid  authority  ;  but  theyr  must  reverence  the  opinions — they  must 
tremble  before  the  awful  majesty  of  the  creator  of  philosophy. 
Bacon  was  aware  of  college  canting  and  raving  about  ancient  learn- 
ing ;  bat  Bacon  was  bold  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the  classical  multi- 
tude, that  '  The  stream  of  time  has  floated  down  to  us  the  light 
and  empty,  and  sunk  the  weighty  and  solid  parts  of  ancient  learn- 
ing.' We  have  plenty  of  the  exquisite,  light,  delicate,  pretty,  soft, 
smooth,  cobwebs,  and  silken,  fine-spun  nothings  of  the  literary  in- 
sects that  swarmed  in  the  evening  of  Grecian  and  Roman  intellect  ; 
when  freedom,  independence,  originality,  manly  thinking,  feeling 
and  acting  had  departed,  leaving  behind  a  poor,  dull,  servile,  imita- 
tive, theatric  set  of  artificial  creatures,  strutting  about  the  stage  of 
life  in  pompous  insignificance  ;  adjusting  the  ritual  of  classical  idola- 
try and  the  ceremonial  of  classical  fashion ;  or  lolling  out  their 
tongues  about  learning  and  taste  in  absolute  fatuity. 

"  We  have  labyrhdhian  and  Babylonish  masses,  and  multitudes 
of  works  made  in  Greece  and  Rc*me  after  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
ration ; — histories,  (for  literature  is  wonderfully  narrative  in  her  old 
age,)  biographies,  sj-stems  of  rhetoric,  grammar  and  logic;  critical 
dissertations  on  mole  hillocks,  butterflies,  mites  and  animalculae ; 
poesies  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — some  of  them  as  large  as  the  White 
Doe  of  Roylstone;  others  as  minutely  elegant  as  the  composition  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  or  the  prettineqses  of  his  admirer  and  worthy  dis- 
ciple the  Editor  of  the  Examiner  ;  common-place  books  without 
number,  and  "cyclopaedias  of  as  numerous  compartments  and  mighty 
magnitude  as  the  labyrinths  of  Egypt  and  tower  of  Babel.  But 
amidst  all  this  waste  of  intellectual  riches,  paper  and  ink,  where  are 
the  few  rare  authors  that  wrote  before  the  true  taste  and  the  true 
manner  were  established  ?  Where  are  those  deep,  dangerous-think- 
ing men  the  Demacrhuses,  the  Baconsy  and  the  Hcbbeses?  They 
were  mortal  and  perished,  because  they  were  never  consecrated  and 
deified.  Only  such  sound  orthodox  philosophers  as  Plato,  Aris- 
totle and  their  disciple  Cicero,  were  worthy  of  being  put  on  the  ca- 
tholic calendar  and  of  occupying  the  temple  of  fame.  Thanks  to 
the  art  of  printing,  that  our  literature  has  not  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
else  all  the  lights  and  intellectual  jewels  of  Bacon  had  been  extin- 
guished and  buried  under  the  rubbish — the  chaff — the  straw — the 
very  ordure  and  clumsy  hoofs  of  the  servum  pecus. 

'*  The  appropriateness  to  my  present,  purpose  of  the  following 

quotation. 
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quotation,  from  the  philosopher  of  philosophers  is  so  evident  as  to 
require  no  comment :    '  We  plainly  perceive,  (says  Bacon)  that  the 
sciences  will  not  be  considerably  advanced,  till  men  shall  be  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  'proper  characters   and  merits  of 
those  ancient  and  modern  philosophers  they  so  much  admire.     The 
present  design  is,  therefore,  to  deal  roundly,  and  fix  a  mark  on  such 
pretended  philosophers  as  we  take  to  have  been  more  fabulous  than 
the  poets  ;  debauchers  of  men's  minds  and  falsifiers  of  the  works  of 
nature  ;  and  to  make  as  free  with  that  degenerate,  servile  tribe,  their 
followers,   flatterers,    and  the  hirelings  who  corrupt  mankind  for 
gain.     And  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  each  of  them  by  name  ; 
lest,  as  their  authority  is  so  great,   we  should  be  apprehended  only 
to  act  a  part ;  and  under  colour,  side  with  some  or  other  of  them  ; 
since  they  cherish  such   violent  disputes  and  animosities  among 
themselves. 

"  '  Let  Aristotle  first  appear;  whom  we  charge  1.  with  abomina- 
ble sophistry;  2.  useless  subtility ;  and  3.  a  vile  sporting  with 
words.  Nay,  when  men  by  any  accident,  as  by  a  favourable  gale, 
arrived  at  any  truth  and  there  cast  anchor ;  this  man  had  the  assur- 
ance to  fetter  the  mind  with  the  heaviest  irons  ;  and  composing  a 
certain  art  of  madness,  enslaved  mankind  with  words.  [This  is 
what  Cant  and  Dugald  Stewart  would  fain  accomplish.]  '     P.  209. 

Those   who  may  have  the  curiosity   to  acquaint   themselves 
with  his  system,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself.     It  seems  to 
us   to   be  chiefly  supported  by  sturdy  assumptions,  in  which,  if 
the  reader  does  not  acquiesce,  there  is  at  once  an  end   of  the 
matter.     All  authors,  except  the  few  who  chance  to  be  his  fa- 
vourites, he  treats  with  the  most  affected  airs  of  superiority  and 
contempt.     We  believe  the  only  writer,  with  whom  he  is  per- 
fectly satisfied,  is  himself;  and,  we  think,  if  we  had  it  in  our 
power,  it  would  be  almost   cruel  to   disturb  him   in  this  self- 
satisfaction,  as  he  is  not  a  writer  likely  to  incur  the  least  danger 
of  being  intoxicated  by  the  plaudits  of  others.     Mr.  Gilchrist 
must  have  the  goodness  to  excuse   our  not  taking  notice  of  his 
system.     He  fancies  that  his  work  from  its  boldness  and  origi- 
nality will  excite  many  angry  passions  in  his  reviewers.     But  we 
beg  leave  to  question  whether  we  are   quite  so  irritable  as  au- 
thors are  reputed  to  be.     At  least  in   the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's work,  we  have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  our  shame  be  it  acknowledged,  to  slumber; 
but  we  can  say  with  truth,  that  in  the  perusal  of  his  perform- 
ance, as  far  as  we  have  perused  it,  we  have  not  felt  one  spark 
of  animosity.     Mr.  Gilchrist  should  remember  that  to  excite 
anger,  something  more  than  the  mere  intention  is   necessary. 
Perhaps  custom   may  have  made   us   reviewers  callous.     Per- 
haps— but  we  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  solve  the  problem 
of  our  indifference  in  whatever  way  may  be  most  soothing  to  hi* 
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feelings.  If  we  ever  are  provoked,  it  is  where  we  meet  with  an  , 
author,  too  frivolous  for  sober  criticism,  and  too  dull  for  raillery. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  is  not  a  writer  of  this  stamp  ;  and  though  we  must 
beg  leave  to  wave  the  examination  of  his  theory,  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  finding  something  in  him  that  may  amuse  our  readers. 
We  proceed  to  give  some  notion  of  Mr,  Gilchrist's  taste.  That 
we  may  not  be  accused  of  misrepresentation,  we  will  give  if. 
pretty  nearly,  in  his  own  words. 

"  Twenty  times,"  says  he,  '-'  have  I  attempted  to  read  the 
writings  of  Addison,  but  I  could  never  succeed  in  getting  through 
a  single  volume.  I  did  get  twice  through  Virgil-,  by  the  gracious 
aid  of  an  etymological  motive  ;  but  I  believe  twenty  etymological 
motives  would  not  drag  me  through  the  volumes  of  Addison  ;  and 
I  declare,  upon  my  honour  and  conscience  as  an  author,  that  1 
would  rather  fairly  eat  them  up,  and  digest  them  down,  (ail  sav- 
ing and  excepting  the  boards)  than  give  them  my  precious  daya 
and  nights.'1 

-  Indeed  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  need  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
perusal  of  models  of  style,  or  to  burden  his  memory  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  since  he  has  found  out  one  infallible  direc- 
tion to  good  composition.  His  rule  is  this,  let  the  composer 
constantly  endeavour  to  express  his  meaning  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  Would  to  heaven  Mr.  Gilchrist  had  bethought  him-' 
self  of  this  golden  rule,  before  he  had  written  the  book  before 
»«i,  his  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pages  might  then  have  shrunk 
into  half  a  dozen.  Since,  however,  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  convinced 
of  the  usefulness  of  all  subordinate  rules  of  composition,  \\h\ 
cot  say  at  once,  whatever  you  write,  let  it  be  written  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  This  would  be  less  exceptionable  even  than 
the  rule  he  has  given.  For  to  that  rule,  may  be  applied  the  ob- 
jection of  Horace,  "  Brevis  esse  laboio,  obscures  fio."  But  to 
the  rule  we  have  suggested,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection^ 
.unless  perhaps  some  person  determined  to  cavil,  shoidd  say  that 
;t  bears  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  rule  which  is  given  \o 
children  for  catching  sparrows,  by  fiist  placing  salt  upon  their 
.tails.  It  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  thinks  himself  an  origi- 
nal, and,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  his  claims  to  originality 
may  be  indisputable.  But,  with  regard  to  affairs  of  taste,  we 
think  we  can  give  him  proof,  and  that  historical  proof,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  prototype  of  James 
Gilchrist  was  a  certain  Abbe  Longuerne.  Here  followeth  hit 
opinion  of  the  great  Father  of  Poetry,  old  Homer.  Jortin"'- 
Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

"  lt  There  are  two  books  upon  Homer,  which  I  esteem  more  than 
Homer  himself.  The  first  is  the  Antiquitates  Homericae  of  Fei- 
thius,  wherein  he  hath  extracted,  from  Homer  all  that  relates  to 
manners  and  customs.     The  second  is  Homeri  Gnomologias  by 
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Duport.  With  these  two  books  we  have  all  that  is  useful  ia 
Homer,  without  the  fatigue  of  going  through  his  Canterbury 
Tales." 

Willi  this  quotation  we  shall  bid  Mr.  Gilchrist  farewell;  hop- 
ing that  should  etymology  ever  again  induce  hiiu  to  wade  through 
Virgil,  he  will  recollect  that  there  is  such  a  book  as  the  Clavis 
Viruiliana. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Naiad:  a  Tale.    With  other  Poems,     pp.63. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.      1 8  1  (5. 

i  HIS  is  really  a  pleasing  little  poem  ;  the  story  of  it  is  taste- 
fully chosen,  and  told  with  lightness;  the  descriptions  which  it 
contains  are  given  in  a  wild  and  fanciful  manner,  and  in  a  versifi- 
cation which,  though  unequal,  is  upon  the  whole  agreeably 
tuned.  We  could  indeed  wish  that  these  merits  were  not  so 
often  thrown  into  the  shade,  by  prettynesses,  and  simplenesses, 
and  sillinesses,  and  all  those  other  childish  affectations,  which 
the  imitators  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  are  so  apt  to  suppose  insepa- 
rable from  the  other  qualities  of  his  poetry  ;  and,  but  that  the 
present  is,  we  imagine,  our  poet's  first  appearance  before  our 
tribunal,  we  should  perhaps  feel  disposed  to  be  less  lenient  than 
we  intend  to  be.  We  should  be  sorry  to  discourage  an  author  of 
promise,  even  though  his  merits  may  possibly  be  only  of  a  sub- 
ordinate quality;  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  preseut  in- 
stance, his  faults  are  not  inherent  in  his  genius,  but  merely  the 
accidental  fruits  of  having  injudiciously  chosen  his  model.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  generally,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  an  im- 
pi  opt  r  model  of  poetry;  though  unquestionably  he  will  be  found 
a  very  dangerous  one ;  we  only  mean,  that  when  a  writer  is  in- 
duced to  model  his  compositions  upon  those  of  another,  he 
should  select  one  whose  genius  is  cast  in  a  mould  similar  to  his 
own.  To  emulate  a  writer,  simply  because  we  admire  him,  is  a 
very  unsafe  proceeding.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
feel  admiration  for  the  beautiful  qualities  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
mind,  and  nothing  more  easy  than  to  imitate  the  occasional 
childishness  and  affectation  of  his  manner;  but  a  person  must 
not  suppose  himself  like  Alexander,  merely  because  he  can  walk 
with  his  neck  awry.  Our  authors  genius  is  as  distinct  from 
Mr.  Words  worth's  as  is  well  conceivable  ;  lightness  and  playful- 
ness of  fancy  are  the  qualities  which  he  should  principally  culti- 
vate, as  they  seem  to  be  those  which  are  most  within  his.  reach ; 
and  these  qualities,  we  should  imagine,  may  be  studied  almost 
any  where,  rather  than  in  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads."  "But  this  is 
<&<A  the  place  for  a  critical  dissertation. 
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The  poem  professes  lo  be  founded  upon  an  old  Scotch  ballad;. 
which  the  author  procured  from  a  young  girl  of  Galloway,  who- 
delighted  in  treasuring  up  the  legendaty  songs  of  her  country, 
As  our  author  says  so,  we  conclude  this  to  be  the  fact;  but  the 
subject  of  the  tale  is  so  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Goeth's  "  Fisher- 
man," that  we  can  hardly  keep  ourselves  from  suspecting  the. 
*'  young  girl  of  Galloway"  and  the  "  German  Baron  of  Weimar" 
to  be,  what  one  cannot  easily  understand  how  two  such  dissi- 
milar characters  should  be,  one  and  the  same  person.  How- 
ever this  be,  we  have  no  right  to  accuse  our  author  of  plagiarism, 
tor  he  himself  points  out  the  coincidence. 

"  One  of  the  ballads  of  Goethe,  called  '  the  Fisherman,'  is  very 
similar  in  its  incidents  to  it :  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  eloquent 
work  on  Germany,  thus  describes  it.  '  A  poor  man,  on  a  summer 
evening,  seats  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  as  he  throws  in  his 
Jine,  contemplates  the  clear  and  liquid  tide  which  gently  flows  and 
irathes  his  naked  feet.  The  nymph  of  the  stream  invites  him  to 
plunge  himself  into  it ;  she  describes  to  hhh  the  delightful  freshness 
of  the  water  during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  pleasure  which  the  sun 
takes  in  cooling  itself  at  night  in  the  sea,  the  calmness  of  the  moon 
when  its  rays  repeso  and  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream  :  at 
length  the  fisherman  attracted,  seduced,  drawn  on,  advances  near 
the  nymph,  and  for  ever  disappears.'  "     P.  viii. 

Except  that  the  "  Fisherman"  is  changed  into  a  young  and 
handsome  braon,  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  attended 
by  a  page,  on  I113  way  to  meet  his  beautiful  bride,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  waiting  his  arrival  with  all  the  preparations  of  music 
and  dancing,  the  above  extract  will  at  once  put  our  readers  iu 
possession  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  poem  which  we  are 
now  desirous  of  making  them  acquainted  with. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  scenery  through  which 
the  road  of  Lord  Hubert  and  his  page  lay,  are  pleasing,  in 
spite  of  the  conceits  and  affectations  \\  ith  which  they  arc 
sprinkled.  We  shall  just  note  the  particular  expressions  we  al- 
lude to  by  italics,  \n  order  to  let  our  readers  perceive  the  nature 
of  the  faults  we  before  animadverted  upon. 

"  'Twas  autumn-tide, — the  eve  was  sweet, 

As  mortal  eye  hath  e'er  beholden  ; 
The  grass  look'd  warm  with  sunny  heat, — 
Perchance  some  fairy's  glowing  feet 

Had  lightly  touch'd,— and  left  it  golden  : 
A  flower  or  two  were  shining  yet ; 
The  star  of  the  daisy  had  not  yet  set, — 
It  shone  from  the  turf  to  greet  the  air, 
Which  tenderly  came  breathing  there : 
And  in  a  brook,  which  lov'd  to  fret 
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O'er  yellow  sand  and  pebble  blue, 

The  lily  of  the  silvery  line 
All  freshly  dwelt,  with  white  leaves  wet. 
Away  the  sparkling  water  play'd, 

Through  bending  grass,  and  blessed  flower,; 

Light,  and  delight  seem'  d  all  its  dower: 
Away  in  merriment  it  stray'd, — 

Singing,  and  bearing,  hour  after  hour, 
Pale,  lovely  splendour  to  the  shade. 
Ye  would  have  given  your  hearts  to  mn 

A  glimpse  of  that  fair  willow'd  brook  : 

The  water  lay  glistening  ia  each  leafy  nook, 
And  the  shadows  fell  green  and  thin. 
As  the  wind  pass'd  by — the  willow  trees, 

Which  lev'd  for  aye  on  the  wave  to  look, 

Ki-ss'd  the  pale  stream, — but  disturb'd  and  shook, 
They  rvept  tears  of  light  at  the  rude,  rude  breeze. 
At  night,  when  all  the  planets  were  sprinkling 

Their  little  rays  of  light  on  high, 
The  busy  brook  with  stars  was  twinkling, — 

And  it  seemed  a  streak  of  the  living  sky; 

'Tw as  heavenly  to  walk  in  the  autumn's  wind's  sigh, 
Acd  list  to  that  brook's  lonely  tinkling."     P.  2. 

The  next  specimen  with  which  we  intend  to  present  ouy 
readers,  will  form  a  continuation  of  that  which  we  have  already 
given ;  but  it  is,  iu  point  of  style,  much  less  exceptionable. 

"  For  a  moment  with  pleasure  his  bridle  hand  shook, 

And  the  steed  in  its  joy  mock'd  the  wave  on  the  brookj 

It  play'd — and  danced  up  for  a  moment — no  more — 

Then  gently  glided  on  as  before. 

Now  forth  they  rode  all  silently, 

Beneath  the  broad  and  milky  sky, 

They  kept  their  course  by  the  water's  edge, 

Andlisten'd  at  times  to  the  creeking  sedge ; 

Or  started  from  some  rich  fanciful  dream, 

At  the  sullen  plunge  of  the  fish  in  the  stream; 

Then  would  they  watch  the  circle  bright, — 

The  circle,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight,—- 

<jo  widening,  and  shining,  and  trembling  on, 

Till  a  wave  leap'd  up,  and  the  ring  was  gone. 

Or  the  otter  would  cross  before  their  eyes, 

And  hide  m  the  bank  where  the  deep  nook  lies  ; 

Or  the  owl  would  call  out  through  the  silent  air, 
With  a  mournful,  and  shrill,  and  tremulous  cry  ; 
Or  the  hare  from  its  form  would  start  up  and  pass  by  j 

And  the  watch-dog  bay  them  here  and  there. 
The  leaves  mightbe  rustled — the  waves  be  curl'd-r- 
But  no  human  foot  oppear'd  outja  the  world."     P.  8. 
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The  lines,  in  which  otir  author  describes  the  rising  of  dhe 
Naiad  from  the  stream,  possess  great  merit;  the  picture  which 
he  presents  to  our  imagination  is  fancifully  conceived,  and  very 
poetically  painted.  The  first  eight  or  nine  lines  are  feeble,  but 
the  remainder  of  our  extract  will,  we  are  sure,  afford  pleasure, 

"  Lord  Hubert  look'd  forth;  —  say,  what  hath  caught 

The  lustre  of  his  large  dark  eye  ? 
Is  it  the  form  he  hath  lov'd  and  sought  ? 
Or  is  it  seme  vision  his  fancy  hath  wrought  ? 

He  cannot  pass  it  by. 
It  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  brook, 
And  it  comes  along  with  an  angel  look  ; 
Its  vest  is  like  snow,  and  its  hand  is  as  fair, 
Its  brow  seems  a  mingling  of  sunbeam  and  air, 
And  its  eyes  so  meek,  which  the  glad  tear  laves. 
Are  like  stars  beheld  soften'd  in  summer  waves-, 
The  lily  hath  left  a  light  on  its  feet, 
And  the  smile  on  its  lip  is  passingly  sweet ; 
It  moves  serene,  but  it  treads  not  the  earth  ; — 
Is  it  a  lady  of  mortal  birth  ? 
Down  o'er  her  shoulders  her  yellow  hair  flows, 
And  her  neck  through  its  tresses  divinely  glows  ; 
Calm  in  her  hand  a  mirror  she  brings, 
And  she  sleeks  her  loose  locks,  and  gazes,  and  sings. 

«  THE  NAIAD'S  SONG. 

"  '  My  bower  is  in  the  hollow  wave, 
The  water  lily  is  my  bed; 
The  brightest  pearls  the  rivers  lave 

Are  wreath '4  around  my  breast  and  head. 

"  The  fish  swims  idly  near  my  couch, 

And  twinkling  fins  oft  brush  my  brow  ; 
And  spirits  mutely  to  me  crouch, 
While  waters  softly  o'er  them  flow. 

<*  Then  come  thee  to  these  arms  of  mine, 
And  come  thee  to  this  bosom  fair; 
And  thou  mid  silver  waves  shalt  twine 
The  tresses  of  my  silky  hair. 

'*  I  have  a  ring  of  the  river  weed, 

'Twas  fasten'd  with  a  spirit's  kiss  ; 
I'll  wed  thee  in  this  moonlight  mead, — 
Ah!  look  not  on  my  love  amiss.'  "     P.  11. 

As  our  author  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the. lines  descriptive  of 
the  "  Sprite's"  introduction  to  our  hero,  possibly  our  readers  will 
not  be  displeased  to  read  our  author's  conception   of. the  song 
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with  which  she  tempted  Lord  Hubert  to  forget  his  earthly  bride 
and  follow  his  new  acquaintance  undci-  the  wave. 

"  *  Oh  !  come,  and  we  wHl  hurry  now 
To  a  noble  crystal  pile  ; 
Where  the  waters  all  o'er  thee  like  music  shall  flow. 
And  the  lilies  shall  cluster  around  thy  brow. 
We'll  arise,  my  love  !  when  morning  dew 
Is  on  the  rose-leaf,  soft  and  new  ; 
We'll  sit  upon  the  tawny  grass, 
And  catch  the  west  winds  as  they  pass; 
And  list  the  wild  birds  while  they  sing, 
And  kiss  to  the  water's  murmuring. 
Thou  shalt  gather  a  flower,  and  I  will  wear  it; 
I'll  find  the  wild  bee's  nest,  and  thou  shalt  share  it ; 
Thou  shalt  catch  the  bird,  and  come  smiling  to  me, 
And  I'll  clasp  its  wing,  and  kiss  it  for  thee.'  "     P.  20. 

Lord  Hubert  would  not  appear  to  have  been  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  this  poetical  invitation  ;  our  poet  continues, 

"  She  stept  into  the  silver  wave, — 
And  sank,  like  the  morning  mist,  from  the  eye  ; 
Lord  Hubert  paus'd  with  a  misgiving  sigh, 

And  look'd  on  the  water  as  on  his  grave. 
But  a  soften'd  voice  came  sweet  from  the  stream, 
Such  sound  doth  a  young  lover  hear  in  his  dream  ; 

It  was  lovely,  and  mellow'd,  and  tenderly  hollow  : — 
'  Step  on  the  wave,  where  sleeps  the  moon  beam, 
Thou  wilt  sink  secure  through  its  delicate  gleam, 

Follow,  Lord  Hubert ! — follow  !' 
He  started — pass'd  on  with  a  graceful  mirth, 
And  vanish'dat  once  from  the  placid  earth. 

"  The  waters  prattled  sweetly,  wildly, 

Still  the  moonlight  kissed  them  mildly  ; 

All  sounds  were  mute,  save  the  screech  of  the  owl, 

And  the  otter's  plunge,  and  the  watch-dog's  howl ; 

But  from  that  cold  moon's  setting,  never 

Was  seen  Lord  Hubert — he  vanish'd  for  ever  : 

And  ne'er  from  the  breaking  of  that  young  day 

Was  seen  the  light  form  that  had  passed  away."     P.  22. 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  further  extracts ;  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  shortness  of  the  poem,  and  the  modesty  of  its  preten- 
sions, we  think  we  have  paid  it  no  little  compliment  in  extract- 
ing from  it  so  largely.  What  remains  to  be  told,  may  be  said 
in  a  few  words.  The  reader  is  taken  to  the  castle  of  the  father 
of  Angelina  (for  such  is  the  name  of  Lord  Hubert's  intended 
bride)  where  of  course  beth  she  and  the  guests  wait  in  vain  for 
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the  bridegroom.  He  makes  bis  appearance,  however  ;  but  it  is 
not  until  all  the  guests  have  separated  for  the  night;  and  then 
his  appearance  is  under  somewhat  unwelcome  circumstances. 
His  watery  bride,  we  must  suppose,  had  rather  disappointed 
his  expectations;  for  the  very  same  night  he  returns  to  his  earthly 
allegiance,  and  leaves  his  "  noble  chrystal  pile,"  in  order  to 
come  and  claim  his  Original  mistress.  But  however  much  the 
latter  may  have  lamented  her  lover's  fickleness,  she  would  not 
seem  to  think  that  the  matter  was  at  all  mended  by  the  proof  he 
gives  her  of  his  posthumous  fidelity. 

M  *  Thy  arms  around  me  press'd 
Like  bands  of  ice  upon  my  breast, 
Are  fresh  now  from  the  chilling  water, 
To  me  they  come  like  silent  slaughter.'  "     P.  31. 

We  are  sorry  to  end  our  extracts  with  such  four  notably  absurd 
lines  ;  but  our  author  has  no  reason  to  complain  ;  for  we  have 
.overlooked  many  that  would  as  little  redound  to  his  credit. 


Akt.  XIV-  A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Banks  oj  the  Rhine,  and  through  Part  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  Year  18 16.  8vo.  379  pp.  12s. 
Maw  man.      IS  17. 

WHEN  we  are  in  the  humour  for  a  little  light  reading,  we  can 
derive  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  from  the  journal  of  au 
honest  cockney,  even  though  the  road  through  which  he  travels 
is  as  well  known  to  us  as  that  from  London  to  Hounslow,  and 
the  objects  which  he  describes  as  familiar  as  Brentford  old 
Church,  or  the  palace  at  Kew.  Let  a  man  write  with  fidelity 
and  simplicity,  and  he  cannot  write  much  amiss  ;  he  will  afford, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  observation,  a  means  of  recall- 
ing those  of  his  reader.  To  a  man  who  has  travelled  much  in 
his  own  country,  Patcrson's  Road  Book  is,  occasionally,  no  un- 
entertaiuing  companion,  as  the  names  of  the  towns,  villages, 
seats,  and  inns,  when  placed  in  their  proper  succession,  awaken 
a  train  also  of  associations  whnh  cannot  be  recalled  without 
satisfaction  It  is  affectation  only  which  wearies  and  disgusts 
the  reader,  not  only  by  obtruding  silly  and  impertinent  observa- 
tions of  its  own,  but  by  disturbing  a  more  pleasing  train  of  re- 
flections in  others. 

The  ground  over  which  our  author  has  travelled,  is  now  suf- 
ficiently beaten,  being  little  more  than  a  cockney's  continental 
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circuit.  From  Calais  to  Paris,  from  thence  to  Lyons,  Avignon, 
Nismes,  and  Marseilles,  through  Switzerland,  and  down  the 
Rhine,  through  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  Brussels,  homeward,  was 
the  extent  of  the  author's  peregrination.  Still  the  volume  is 
neither  without  merit  nor  interest.  To  those  who  have  not 
travelled,  it  gives  a  faithful  account  of  what  is  to  he  seen;  to 
those  who  intend  to  travel,  it  affords  an  excellent  plan  for  their 
operations,  to  those  who  have  travelled,  it  will  awaken  many 
pleasing  recollections.  The  route  is,  perhaps,  the  best  which 
could  have  been  taken. 

We  shall  pass  over  that  part  of  the  journal  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  route  from  Calais  to  Paris,  as  every  Englishman  is 
so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  even  of 
ordinary  curiosity.  We  shall  overtake  our  author  at  Moulins,  in 
Ins  road  to  Lyons. 

"  Moulins,  winch  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Allier,  is  a  better  town  than  Nevers.  Its  population 
amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  persons.  It  is  famed 
for  the  goodness  of  its  climate.  Here  the  Earl  of  Beverly  law 
resided  for  thirteen  years :  having  been  a  dclcnu  he  became  an 
inhabitant  by  compulsion,  and  afterwards  by  choice.  The  cutlery 
which  is  manufactured  here  is  the  best  in  France ;  but  the  best  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  this  country.  This  town  once  possessed  a 
magnificent  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  There  is  a  fine  bridge 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  In  the  Lyceum, 
which  formerly  constituted  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  we  btbeld 
the  magnificent  monument  whicl'j  was  erected  over  the  remains  of 
the  gallant  Henry  Duke  of  Montmorency,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Toulouse  on  the  30th  of  October,  1632,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
Great  interest  was  made  to  save  his  life,  but,  in  addition  to  the 
crime  of  rebellion,  he  had  offended  the  prime  minister,  Cardinal 
Kichelieu,  whose  vengeance  was  implacable.  The  execution  of 
Montmorency  took  piace  at  the  foot  of  a  marble  statue  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  following  verses  w  ere  made  upon  his  death ; 

M  Ante  patris  statuam,  nati  implacabilis  ira 
Accubui,  indigna  morte  manuque  cadens. 

Illorum  ingemuit  neuter  mea  fata  videndo, 
Ora  patris,  nati  pectora,  marmor  erant. 

**  Our  next  stage  was  to  Bessay,  through  a  country  rich  la  land- 
scape, though  generally  flat,  with  occasional  intervals  of  expanded 
prospect  near  the  river  Allier,  which  we  had  had  for  some  miles  on 
our  right,  but  which  was  generally  concealed  from  our  view.  At 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Varennes  the  road  approaches  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Allier.  The  scenery  is  extensive 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  hills  stretching  to  the  west  till  lost 
in  the  distance, 
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"  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  became  more  frequent  after  q^ 
ting  Varcunes;  and  there  was  do  diminution  in  the  beauty  of  fchft 
scenery.      What  added  to  the  charm  of  the   home  views  was  the 
natural  manner  in  which  wild  chesnut  trees  were  scattereiTaround. 
We  seldom  witnessed  the  growth  of  potatoes,  arid  never  of  turnips. 
The  soil  was  of  the  richest  kind,   of  a  reddish  hue,  between  clay 
and   sand,    and  many  yards   in   depth.     We  constantly  saw  men 
ploughing  with  four  oxen,  two  abreast ;  and  the  women  and  girls 
were  assiduously  knitting  whilst  tending  flocks  of  sheep.     From 
Nevers  the  people,  who  had  more  of  the  English  industry  as  weft* 
as  more  of  the  same  gravity  of  manners,  were  better  clothed  and 
seemed  to  be   in  rather  more  easy  circumstances,  but  still  poor, 
and  bending   under  the  weight  of  an  oppressive  taxation.     The 
dress  of  the  women,  with  hats  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and 
petticoats  shortened  behind,  was  fantastical  ;  but  they  were  pretty, 
and  no  dress  can  spoil  beauty.     The  chateaus  which  attracted  our 
observation  exhibited  visible  traces  of  decay,  and  we  seldom  wit- 
nessed any  attempts  to  counteract  its  effects  by  substantial  repara- 
tion.    The   walnut-tree  is  much  cultivated  all  the  way  from  Paris; 
and  the  poplar  seems  to  be  the  object  of  similar  attention,  though 
it  is  the  least  picturesque  of  all  trees,  and  its  want  of  beauty  does 
not   seem   to  be  compensated   by   any   extraordinary   usefulness, 
except  its  quick  growth  and  the  beauty  of  its  wood. 

"  Soon  after  our  departure  from  Varennes  we  beheld  from  an 
eminence  a  little  vale  spread  before  us  of  great  beauty,  well  clothed 
with  wood  and  with  projections  of  rock  from  the  tops  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  On  our  right  we  perceived  Pu'y  de  Dome  in  the 
middle  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which  we  had  indistinctly  descried 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles.  Mount  d"Or  presented  his 
snowy  summit  at  the  termination  of  the  horizon. 

"  .After  travelling  six  miles  we  passed  over  a  hill  from  whos« 
summit  we  beheld  upon  the  right  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  those 
ot'  Forez  in  front,  and  a  vast  plain  spreading  on  the  left  as  far  as  the 
Loire.  The  soil  around  the  hill  is  considered  as  the  richest  of  the 
Brarbonnois,  proofs  01  which  are  seen  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  wallnut-tfees. 

"  Saint-Gcraud-le-Puy  is  exquisitely  situated  upon  a  swell.  On 
leaving  this  place  you  behold  some  fine  trees  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
close  to  the  road,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  which  would  afford 
a  fit  subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  Claude.  Upon  descending  into 
the  plain  a  great  neglect  of  cultivation  is  exhibited  in  the  extensive 
mosses  or  weeds  that  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  luxuriant 
soil.  Does  not  this  want  of  cultivation,  where  all  the  circumstances 
are  so  favourable  for  its  success,  prove  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  the  oppressive  weight  of  taxation  : 

"  At  La  Palisse  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  from  which  we  surveyed 
the  town  with  its  chateau  and  the  country  we  had  left.  We  now- 
soon  exchanged  our  scenes  of  soft  landscape  and  exuberant  beauty 
for  those  of  mountainous  ruegedness  and  sterilitv.     We  were  struck 
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with  the  resemblance  of  this  scenery  to  that  at.  Pickering  in  York- 
shire, and  there  was  a  round  topped  hill  in  the  distance  like  Black 
Hamilton.  We  soon  descended  into  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  in  a  wood  is  a  good  bridge  of  three  arches-. 

"  At  Broitwier  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  over  the 
plains  of  the  AlUer  and  the  Nievre,  and  bounded  on  every  other 
side  by  a  grand  crescent  of  mountains,  amongst  which  towers  pre- 
eminent the  Puy  de  Dome  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles';  which 
since  we  left  Moulins  had  been  constantly  in  sight.  From  this  point 
we  had  a  near  view  of  huge  rocks  piled  upon  the  highest  points  of 
the  mountains  in  different  directions,  and  forming  an  accumulation 
of  wild  solitudes  of  great  variety  and  extent. 

"  In  the  inquiries  which  we  made  respecting  the  nurnefrftis 
castles  which  we  passed  upon  the  road,  we  almost  universally  found 
that  their  proprietors  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  revolutionary 
vengeance. 

"  Just  before  reaching  St.  Martin  d'Extrai/x  we  crossed  a 
mountain  which  forms  a  boundary  between  the  departments  of  th? 
Aliicr  and  the  Loire.  From  this  point  the  eye  may  expatiate  to 
an  immense  extent  over  the  plains  of  Burgundy.  To  the  east 
and  to  the  north  mountains  are  descried  melting  in  the  distance  ; 
to  the  west  those  we  had  left  behind  us,  and,  still  more  remote, 
Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland.  A  chateau  upon  this  hill  commands  a 
prospect  of  prodigious  magnificence  and  extent.  No  prospect  in 
England  would  form  a  fit  subject  of  comparison  with  this. 

"  La  Pacaudiere  is  composed  of  a  few  straggling  houses ;  but 
there  is  a  church  and  a  chateau.  At  this  spot  the  grape  ripens 
not  more  than  once  in  ten  years.  Here  you  descend  immediately 
into  the  vale  of  the  Loire,  where  the  eye  is  again  gratified  by  the 
fine  verdure  of  the  vine. 

"  St.  Gcrmaine  I'Espinassc  has  but  few  houses,  though  mam- 
fine  mansions  are  conspicuous  on  all  sides.  Here  too  is  a  rich  ami 
expanded  vale  which  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  rugged 
scenery  we  had  just  left. 

"  Iloanne  is  situated  in  an  immense  vale  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  Its  streets  are  spacious  and  its 
houses  well  built.  It  has  a  playhouse  and  public  baths,  and  ex* 
hibits  the  affluence,  activity,  and  resourses  of  a  commercial  town. 
Tire  neighbourhood  presents  the  same  cheerful  prospect;  and  there 
are  no  dilapidated  nor  ruined  chateaus.  Here  we  could  at  last 
contemplate  one  part  of  France  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
revolution. 

"  After  passing  the  Loire  over  a  beautiful  wooden  bridge  )'Ou 
proceed  for  two  titties  through  a  rich  vale  sprinkled  with  numerous 
fine  mansions  and  houses.  There  are  heights  covered  with  wood 
on  the  left.  As  we  entered  the  mountains  we  had  a  rapid  stream, 
called  the  Rhin,  almost  at  our  feet ;  there  were  perpendicular  rocks 
with  trees  shooting  up  their  sides ;  here  and  there  bold  projections 
sf  rod  stone  •,  sometimes  the  stream  showed  itself  in  a  glare  of  light, 
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at  others  it  was  wholly  obscured  in  a  dense  shade.  Pretty  valleys 
were  occasionally  seen  compressed  between  two  mountains ;  and 
here  and  there  the  neighbouring  heights  dotted  with  houses  burst 
upon  the  view.  From  an  eminence  near  the  top  of  a  mountain  we 
enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of  the  river  winding  below. 

V  For  the  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Raanne  we 
had  a  continued  succession  of  mountain  scenery.  The  road  which 
we  traversed  was  carried  along  the  side,  over  the  top,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  mountains.  We  were  much  impressed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  immense  masses  as  we  beheld  crowded  together  on 
every  side  :  nor  were  we  a  little  surprised  by  the  sight  of  corn 
growing  at  intervals  upon  their  highest  summits.  The  mountains  of 
Tararc  possess,  however,  many  good  towns,  some  of  which  ws 
passed  through,  and  others  we  saw  at  short  distances  ;  their  inha- 
bitants seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  comfortable  neatness,  arising 
from  the  cotton  manufactories.  Here  we  remarked  a  more  than 
usual  freshness  of  complexion.  This  we  believe  always  attends 
extensive  districts  were  humidity  and  verdure  prevail."     P.  138. 

Lyons,  Avignon,  and  Nismes  occupy  much  of  our  author's 
attention.  In  the  description  of  the  first  of  these  noble  cities, 
he  is  not  at  all  happy.  He  does  not  approximate  it  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  he  raises  no  image.,  he  embodies  no  peculiar 
features.  Is  or  can  we  compliment  him  much  more  upon  his 
success  at  Avignon,  his  description  of  Vaucluse  is  sadly  tame. 
i\t  Nismes  his  spirit  revives,  and  we  shall,  with  pleasure,  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  his  interesting  account,  of  a  citv,  which 
does  not  usually  come  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  tour. 

"  It  was  night  when  we  reached  Nimes  ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  we  rose  with  the  sun  and  walked  into  the  square,  when 
how  great  was  our  surprise  at  beholding  on  its  western  side  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  Koman  Ampitheatre !  We  had  hitherto 
seen  no  ancient  remains  at  all  comparable  with  this.  The  grand 
circle  is  still  entire,  and  its  imposing  magnitude  made  an  impressioa 
on  the  mind  that  will  never  be  effaced.  We  stood  in  amazement 
at  beholding  its  external  circle,  its  pilasters,  its  columns,  its  porticos, 
its  corridors,  with  nearly  all  its  ornaments  in  a  6tate  of  perfect  pre- 
servation. Modern  architecture  can  present  nothing  to  rival  it  in 
extent  of  dimensions  and  durability  of  workmanship.  It  still  stands 
as  it  was  seen  by  the  admiring  eyes  of  those  who  lived  seventeen 
centuries  ago.  Many  are  the  generations  which  have  crumbled 
into  dust  since  it  was  originally  constructed  :  but  it  atill  possesses 
an  interest  in  the  mind  ot  the  spectator  which  has  been  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  revolutions  of  ages.  Though  the 
shows  of  gladiators  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  are  no  longer 
seen  in  its  spacious  circle,  time  has  embodied  with  it  the  interest  of 
so  many  associations,  that  the  contemplative  spectator  probably 
derives  a  much  more  exquisite  gratification  from  the  sight  of  \\% 
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ancient  walls  than  was  ever  felt  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  actually  b?held  the  sumptuous  parade  of  varied  shows 
Which  the  prodigality  of  imperial  Rome  supplied. 

"  There  is  a  considerable  space  round  the  ampitheatre  except  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  it  is  deformed  and  almost  impeded  by  the 
obstruction  6f  mean  and  obscure  houses.  The  arena  was  cleared 
by  the  orders  of  Bonaparte  of  the  rubbish  and  buildings  by  which 
it  was  encumbered,  and  if  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  theatre 
at  Ora)tge  had  been  executed,  France  would  have  possessed  two  of 
the  most  perfect  monuments  of  this  species  of  Roman  architecture 
which  are  any  where  to  be  seen. 

"  We  ranged  in  a  sort  of  silent  rapture  over  the  different  parts 
of  this  noble  structure,  and  as  we  paced  its  arena,  and  reflected  on 
the  many  barbarous  sights  which  it  once  exhibited,  we  could  not 
but  be  astonished  that  the  same  people  should  have  united  the. 
opposite  extremes  of  ferocity  and  refinement. 

"  T lie  admirable  symmetry  oi'  this  structure  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  circumstance,  that  when  we  stood  on  the  highest 
row  of  seats  the  depth  of  the  arena  appeared  so  great  as  to  have  a 
terrifying  effect ;  but  when  we  stood  in  the  arena  itself,  the  ascent 
was  so  gentle  and  well  graduated  that  the  spectator  at  the  top 
seemed  in  a  position  as  completely  fitted  for  the  spectacle  as  hs 
who  was  placed  at  the  bottom. 

"  A  slight  notion  of  the  massy  solidity  of  the  structure  may  be 
formed  when  we  mention  that  we  beheld  stones  each  of  sixteen  feet 
in  length  and  nearly  a  yard  in  thickness  laid  over  each  other,  and 
giving  to  the  fabric  the  appearance  of  gigantic  strength,.  The 
stones  were  not  cemented  by  mortar,  but  bound  together  by  cramps 
of  brass.  The  structure  is  ttae  exact  model  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  After  having  been  long  used  for  the  combats  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts,  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress  in  the  time  of 
Clovis,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  foss ;  soldiers  tents  Were  erected 
against  it,  and  the  inclosure  was  filled  with  huts.  Charles  Mart  el 
attempted  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and  traces  of  the  flames  may  stiilbe 
seen.  When  Francis  I.  visited  jSJimes,  he  ordered  the  dilapidated 
buildings  around  the  ampitheatre  to  be  removed.  The  arena,  how- 
ever, remained  covered  with  mean  huts  till  they  were  cleared  awaj,  „ 
as  has  been  mentioned,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

"  The  Maison-carree,  which  will  next  engage  our  attention,  is 
One  of  the  most  interesting  curiosities  at  Nimcs.  We  do  not  possess 
a  more  perfect  monument  of  Roman  grandeur  combined  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  This  remarkable  edifice  has  six  columns  in  front, 
and  eleven  on  its  sides,  reckoning  the  angular  ones  twice.  Eight 
pillars  are  fi.^ed  in  the  wall  on  either  side  with  only  a  slight  projec- 
tion from  the  surface ;  the  other  three,  as  well  as  those  in  front,  are 
insulated  with  an  open  space  between.  Hence  is  formed  a  portico 
which  is  open  on  three  sides  and  has  a  very  agreeable  effect.  Each 
end  is  in  exact  harmony,  and  the  whole  mv.ss  of  the  structure  is 
admirably  coiiir;ved,.  as  well  as  the  distribution  «,>f  the  ornaments. 
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"  The  columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  which  the  height 
is  twenty-seven  feet  three  inches  and  one  quarter,  and  the  diameter 
two  feet  nine  inches.  The  capitals  are  decorated  with  olive  leaves, 
in  which  great  beauty  is  displayed,  as  well  as  in  the  ornaments  of 
the  entablature.  The  profiles  are  perfect,  and  the  cornice  of  the 
pediment  forms  a  very  rich  frame.  The  frieze  is  adorned  throughout 
its  whole  length  with  foliage,  which  bears  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
taste  of  some"  superior  artist.  The  length  of  this  edifice  is  seventy- 
two  feet,  and  the  breadth  thirty-six.  The  height  is  in  proportion. 
The  portico  is  ascended  by  twelve  steps,  and  the  only  entrance  is 
by  a  cate  under  the  portico,  the  richness  of  which  coincides  with 
(hat  which  excites  our  admiration  in  the  whole  of  the  building. 

"  About  the  twelfth  century  this  edifice  was  employed  as  the 
town-house,  when  it  became  the  property  of  an  individual,  and 
afterwards  degenerated  into  a  stable  ;  but  in  1670  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Augustine  monks,  who  converted  it  into  a  sanctuary,  lhese 
holy  fathers  evinced  their  taste  for  antiquity  in  the  exertions  which 
they  made  to  restore  the  pristine  beauty  of  this  interesting  edifice. 
It  was  the  wish  of  Colbert  to  have  had  it  transported  to  Paris,  but 
the  artist  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose  found  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute his  commission  without  the  total  dilapidation  of  the  structure. 
This  fine  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  principal  part  of  Nimes,  and  it  appears,  from  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  his  adopted  sons  Caius  and 
Lucius,  to  be  at  this  day  in  almost  precisely  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  the  Romans. 

«'  The  temple  at  this  place,  which  according  to  prevailing  opi- 
nion, was  consecrated  to  Diana  is  far  from  indicating  its  original 
destination.  The  arcades  are  filled  up,  and  we  enter  through  one 
of  them  into  a  large  basilica  surrounded  with  a  gallery.  Here  are 
sixteen  columns  adorned  with  a  fretted  cornice,  above  which  is  the 
vaulted,  roof.  This  interior  has  twelve  square  niches,  in  which 
statues  were  formerly  placed. 

"  The  walls  of  this  temple  are  formed  of  enormous  stones  united 
by  cramps.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  composite,  highly  en- 
riched and  all  differently  designed;  and  to  whichever  of  the  pagan 
divinities  this  temple  might  have  been  originally  devoted,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  was  a  structure  well  adapted  to  blend  devo- 
tional feeling  with  the  taste  for  elegance.  During  the  middle  ages 
this  heathen  temple  became  a  Christian  church.  In  991  it  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Benedictine  nuns,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  till 
J  552.  In  1.576  it  became  the  possession  of  a  farmer  who  piled  up 
wood  in  it  for  sale,  to  which  fire  was  set  by  a  jealous  neighbour, 
when  the  front  was  destroyed  and  many  of  the  stones  burst  in  pieces. 
When  Marshal  Belgrade  blockaded  the  city  in  1577,  the  inhabitants 
pulled  down  one-fourth  part  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  his  fortifying 
himself  within  its  walls.  In  1662  some  of  its  stones  were  taken  to 
rtpuir  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  but  the  ruins  about  this  sacred 
edifice  were  cleared  away  in  1750,  since  which  time  it  has  been 

carefully  preserved. 
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Li  La  Tour  Magoe,  standing:  finely  on  an  eminence  at  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  the  destination  of  which  is 
unknown;  but  conjecture  hfis  been  busy  with  defining  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pharos,  a 
gothic  temple,  a  public  treasury,  and  a  sumptuotjs  tomb.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  but  the  surrounding  rubbish 
has  greatly  diminished  its  height.  The  whole  edifice  was  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  open  columns  which  were  probably  adorned  with  a 
cupola. 

"  Charles  Martel  was  desirous  of  destroying  this  singular  edifice 
in  737,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  a  fortress 
for  the  protection  of  the  Saracens  ;  but  it  afterwards  became  a  place 
of  military  defence,  and  terminated  in  being  employed  as  a  watch 
tower. 

"  An  ancient  gate  which  attracted  our  notice,  called  the  gate  of 
Caesar,  has  an  inscription  which  informs  us  that  the  gate  and  the 
walls  of  the  colony  of  Nimes  were  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
during  Ids  eleventh  consulate,  in  the  year  of  Rome  733. 

"  The  fountain  to  which  we  directed  our  attention,  after  inspect- 
ing these  monuments  of  antiquity,  is  a  noble  structure,  which  cost 
nearly  two  millions  of  livres,  and  is  a  great  embellishment  to  the 
public  walk  in  which  it  is  situated. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  city  suffered  a  great  diminution 
of  their  numbers  during  the  revolution,  but  the  survivors  mav  well 
congratulate  themselves  that  those  splendid  remains  of  Roman 
magnificence  happily  escaped  in  that  volcanic  eruption  of  popular 
fury. 

"  Whilst  we  were  contemplating  the  many  ancient  works  which 
render  this  city  the  centre  of  so  much  interest,  it  seemed  for  «. 
moment  as  if  the  long  chasm  of  ages  which  intervenes  between  us 
and  the  Romans  had  disappeared,  and  we  were  placed  in  the  midst 
of  that  extraordinary  people,  whose  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
were  so  different  from  our  own  ;  or  as  if  their  existence  had  been 
prolonged  to  mingle  these  impressive  testimonies  of  their  genius 
and  power  with  the  inferior  works  of  a  less  exalted  race. 

"  Nimes  may  boast  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  father 
of  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
of  one  of  the  best  French  preachers  of  the  protestant  church. 
Saurin. 

"  The  rigour  cf  the  present  French  government  was  evinced  in 
a  very  striking  manner  at  this  place,  and  very  repulsive  to  the 
independent  feelings  of  an  English  traveller.  Our  guide  on  being 
asked  where  the  French  General  La  Garde  was  shot,  proceeded  to 
a  particular  spot  in  a  narrow  street,  when  without  stopping  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  '  It  was  here.'  When  we  stopped  he  betrayed  strong 
symptoms  of  alarm,  and  kept  looking  up  at  a  public  building  as  if 
to  divert  any  casual  observation. 

"  There  seems  however  to  be  in  this  city  two  parties.     At  the 
theatre  we  witnessed,  whilst  the  favourite  air  of  Henri  Qua  t  re  was 

»/  played 
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played,  a  violent  determination  by  the  military,  which  composed 
one  half  of  the  audience,  to  make  every  individual  stand,  and  to» 
remain  without  his  hat  on  his  head.  The  theatre  itself  is  a  modem 
structure,  larger  than  at  Lyons,  and  equal  to  the  largest  in  Paris. 

w  'I  he  effects  of  a  sultry  climate  were  very  visible  at  this  place. 
"We- beheld  labouring  men  sleeping  at  mid-day  in  the  streets.  This 
repose  was  the  more  necessary  as  their  occupations  are  begun  long 
before  it  is  light.  The  night  indeed  hardly  appears  to  be  the 
destined  period  of  repose,  for  v/e  constantly  saw  the  lower  classes 
in  motion  whenever  we  looked  into  the  streets. 

"  Some  little  time  since  an  individual  purchased  a  garden  in 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  cottage  on  the  seite.  When 
the  foundation  was  preparing  he  discovered  a  beautiful  tesselated 
pavement,  which  he  has  appropriated  as  the  elegant  first  floor  of 
his  rural  mansion. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Nhnes 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  and  busy  resort.  It  is  thought, 
from  the  ruins  still  remaining  of  the  ancient  city,  to  have  then 
been  eleven  times  larger  than  the  old  town  is  at  present."    P.  207. 

At  Marseilles  our  author  appears  to  have  derived  much  plea- 
sure, rather  from  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  than  from  the 
busile  of  its  commerce.  In  the  width  and  grandeur  of  its 
streets,  Marseilles  is  certainly  superior  to  Liverpool ;  but  in  the 
capacity  of  its  docks,  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  extent 
ai  its  trade  far,  very  far  inferior. 

Upon  our  author's  entrance  into  Switzerland,  he  becomes 
much  more  poetical,  and  therefore  not  above  half  as  agreeable, 
let  us  take  his  account  of  Berne. 

P  The  river  Autre  surrounds  Berne  except  at  the  access  to  it 
from  the  north.  The  town  itself  is  fixed  on  a  bold  ridge,  from 
which  there  is  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  river  on  the  south.  The 
lulls  on  the  opposite  side  fall  in  verdant  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  the  banks  of  tire  river,  which  are  under  the  houses,  are 
both  steep  and  green.  The  houses  appear  to  be  substantially  con- 
structed, and  preserve  a  pleasing  uniformity.  Arcades  which  are 
erected  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  and  reach  as  high  as  the  first 
story,  pervade  the  streets  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are 
also  delightful  promenades,  which  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  com- 
mand views  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  scenery. 

"  The  promenade  which  exhibits  the  most  pleasing  scenery  is 
that  which  is  formed  on  the  terrace  of  the  cathedral.  This  is 
raised  above  the  Aare  by  a  wall  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in 
height.  From  this  terrace  the  river  is  seen  flowing  over  a  dam 
under  your  feet,  with  numerous  houses  on  its  hauks.  The  opposite 
side  is  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  above  which  is  a  platform,  and  still 
higher  are  j--een  fields  and  groves  ranged  on  swells  of  luxuriant 
green  and  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Two  hills, 
7  each 
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feach  with  a  round  top  and  covered  with  deep  foliage,  shut  in  the 
view  to  the  right  and  left,  whilst  the  mountains  of  the  Griiotii 
(which  but  ill  harmonize  with  the  fertile  forms  of  this  soft  and 
genial  scenery)  are  descried  with  their  chilling  fronts  in  the  distant 
south-west. 

**  Three  trees  are  conspicuously  seen  upon  a  hill  in  the  shape  of 
a  half  moon  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town.  Having  reached 
this  eminence  we  beheld  the  Aare  in  its  sinuous  course  encircling 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  the  whole  of  which  is  distinctly 
seen  with  its  numerous  spires,  its  neat  stone  houses  occupying  both 
sides  of  a  shelving  ridge,  and  its  cathedral  prominently  towering- 
above  the  summits  of  the  other  edifices. 

"  '1  he  vicinity  of  Berne  is  distinguished  by  its  excellent  roads, 
and  that  leading  to  Thun  does  not  yield  in  beauty  to  any  of  the 
rest.  The  road  is  bordered  by  lines  of  fruit  trees,  while  orchards, 
cottages,  and  good  houses  adorn  the  sides.  1  he  river  Aare  on 
the  right  is  seen  taking  a  devious  course  through  the  verdant  vale, 
and  the  declivities  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  are  mantled  with  pas- 
tures and  woods.  The  forms  of  the  inhabitants  indicate  strength, 
and  health  with  its  associate  cheerfulness  is. beaming  in  their  looks., 
This  is  a  region  of  luxuriance  and  delight,  where  the  beauty  of 
nature  is  increased  by  the  industry  of  art  giving  rise  both  to  pros- 
perity and  contentment."     P.  323. 

Swells  of  luxuriant  green,  are,  in  our  mind,  little  better  thm; 
swells  of  luxurious  nonsense,  and  genial  scenery  is  nothing  more 
than  genial  absurdity.  After  a  genial  scene;  v,  we  shall  expect  'to 
hear  of  a  verdant  climate.  Uut  we  would  forgive  him  for  his 
poetry  if  it  were  not  exhibited  at  the  expence  of  his  accuracy. 
Who  would  not  think,  from  his  description,  that  the  Arcades 
of  Berne  were  a  sort  of  erection  in  the  front  of  the  houses, 
whereas,  the  houses  are,  in  fact,  bin  It  over  then'.,  as  in  the 
Piazzas  of  Covent  Garden.  In  the  first  part  of  his  volume  our 
author  reins  in  his  imagination,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  compa- 
nion, but  in  the  latter  part  he  gives  a  loose  to  his  fancy,  and 
most  woefully  sacrifices  propriety  to  the  picturesque,  and  sense 
to  sensibility.  Such  a  specimen  of  rhetoric  as  the  following, 
cannot,  in  any  decency,  be  passed  over  without  remark.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  triumphal  arch,  he  remarks  : 

■ 

"  The  insensate  materials  still  exist:  but  oblivious  time  has 
thrown  an  impervious  shade  over  the  memory  of  him  to  whom  they 
were  originally  raised." 

Had  the  author  been  wise  enough  to  have  struck  out  these 
three  absurd  and  unmeaning  epithets.,  (he  sentence  .vould  have 
jnot  run  amiss ;  as  it  stajads,  like  the  arch  it  describes,  it  is  ai 
once  insensate  and  impervious. 

Gg  As 
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•430  Melincourt. 

As  we  began,  so  we  would  part  with  our  author  in  good  hu- 
mour. Should  he  write  again,  let  us  advise  him,  before  his 
manuscript  goes  to  press,  to  strike  out,  in  every  sentence,  two 
adjectives  out  of  three,  and  let  him  depend  upon  it  that  his  ideas 
will  be  more  clear,  his  descriptions  far  more  vivid,  and  h'rs 
language  far  more  forcible.  The  same  piece  of  advice  we  should 
also  extend  to  every  other  painter  in  picturesque,  from  Dr.  Syntax 
downwards. 


Art.  XV.     Melincourt.     3  vols.      12mo.     18s.     Hookham. 

1817. 

WE  do  not  quarrel  with  any  ordinary  novel  for  want  of  proba- 
bility— of  spirit — of  character — of  grammar — of  sense — or  of 
any  other  qualifications  which  we  in  general  expect  to  find  in  a 
literary  production,  any  more  than  we  should  quarrel  with  a 
dozen  of  "  superior  old  crusted  wine,  price  only  thirty-two  shil- 
lings," for  want  of  that  flavour,  smell,  colour,  or  any  of  those 
other  properties  usually  to  be  discovered  in  that  liquor  which 
comes  direct  from  Oporto.  A  novel  is  fabricated  not  only  for 
immediate  consumption,  but  for  the  consumption  of  those  who 
are  just  as  well  pleased  with  brandied  black-strap,  as  with  una- 
dulterated port.  But  when  into  this  innocuous  compound  of 
brandy  and  sloe-juice  is  infused  a  poison  of  a  more  deleterious 
and  subtle  nature,  whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  composition  more  palatable,  or  of  gratifying  the  private 
malice  of  the  compounder,  it  then  becomes  a  case  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  deneunced,  not 
only  as  a  miserable,  but  a  mischievous  fabrication. 

Melincourt  is  written  by  the  author  of  Headlong  Hall,  a 
novel  which  appeared  about  two  years  ago,  of  the  same  cast  and 
character  with  the  present  tale ;  which,  though  we  read  and  dis- 
approved, we  did  not  think  of  sufficient  consequence  to  expose. 
jSfot  that  we  think  Melincourt  of  any  more  importance  in  itself, 
nor  are  we  afraid  of  any  serious  mischief  arising  from  such  mi* 
serable  trash ;  the  powers  of  the  author  are  not  equal  to  his  in- 
tentions. 

The  author  is  evidently  a  scholar;  but  one  of  that  order  who 
mistakes  sound  for  sense,  and  taking  the  leading  idea  in  a  passage 
for  the  whole,  quote  it  boldly,  without  troubling  themselves  with 
the  meaning  or  construction  of  any  particular  word,  much 
less  with  the  bearing  of  the  passage  as*  relating  to  the  context. 
As  far  then  as  this  Ilurlothrumbo  sort  of  citation  is  to  be  ac- 
counted 
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iptfd  scholarship,  the  uutlior  of  Melincpurt  is  a  scholar.  The 
story  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  is  contained  in  a  few  words.  Miss 
Melincburt,  a  lady  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  is  resolved  to  choose 
Kir  her  husband  a  man  of  "  disinterested,  energetic,  and  chival- 
rous generosity/'  and  so  she  chooses  Mr.  Forester,  the  author's 
beau  ideal,  or  philosopher,  reformer,  and  infidel  ;  in  the  rela- 
tion of  whose  vagaries,  and  the  commendation  of  whose  absur- 
dities, the  principal  part  of  three  volumes  is  consumed.  Among 
other  notions  of  this  aforesaid  gentleman,  is  one  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  Lord  Monboddo,  of  introducing  an  Ourang  On  tang 
into  human  society.  But  we  will  introduce  this  Ourang Outang 
to  our  readers  in  the  author's  own  words,  premising  that  the 
passages  printed  in  Italics  are  taken  from  Lord  Monboddo,  word 
for  word. 

"    MR.  FORESTER. 

<f  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton  was  caught  very  young  in  the  woods 
of  Angola. 

"    SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAX  A  RETT. 

"  Caught! 

"    MR.  FORESTER. 

"  Very  young.  He  is  a  specimen  of  the  natural  and  original 
:  ian — the  wild  man  of  the  woods;  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
more  civilized  and  sophisticated  natives  of  Angola,  Pongo,  and  in 
that  of  the  Indians  of  South  America,  Oran  Outang. 

"    SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXAKETT. 

"  The  devil  he  is! 

*'    MR.  FORESTER. 

"  Positively.  Some  presumptuous  naturalists  have  refused  his 
species  the  honours  of  humanity;  but  the  most  enlightened  and 
illustrious  philosophers  agree  in  considering  him  in  his  true  light  as 
the  natural  and  original  man.  One  French  philosopher,  indeed, 
has  been  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy,  in  considering  him  as  a  degene- 
rated man:  degenerated  he  cannot  be ;  as  his  prodigious  physical 
strength,  his  uninterrupted  health,  and  his  amiable  simplicity 
of  manners  demonstrate.  He  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  specimen  of  the 
natural  and  original  man — a  genuine  fac  simile  of  the  philosophical 
Adam. 

"  He  was  caught  by  an  intelligent  negro  very  young,  in  the 
woods  of  Angola;  and  his  gentleness  and  sweet  temper  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  negro  and  negress,  they  brought  him  up  in  their 
cottage  as  the  playfellow  of  their  little  boys  and  girls,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  speech,  he  acquired  the  practice  of  such  of  the 
simpler  arts  of  life  as  the  degree  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  Africa 
admits.  In  this  way  he  lived  till  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age 

"  SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXAKETT. 
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"    MR.   FORESTER. 

"  By  analogical  computation.     At  this  period,  my  old  friends 
Captain  Hawltaught  of  the  Tornado  frigate,  being  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  to  the  coast  of  Angola,  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
contemplative  cast  of  Sir  Oran  s  countenance,  that  he  offered  the 
negro  an  irresistible  bribe  to  surrender  him  to  his  possession.     The 
negro  brought,  him  on  board,  and  took  an  opportunity  to  leave  him 
slily,  but  with  infinite  reluctance  and  sympathetic  grief.     When  the 
ship  weighed  anchor,  and  Sir  Oran  found  himself  separated  from, 
the  friends   of  his  youth,   and  surrounded  with  strange  faces,  he 
wept  bitterly,  and  fell  into  such  deep  grief  that  his    life  was  de- 
spaired of.     The  surgeon  of  the  ship  did  what  he  could  for  him  ; 
and  a  much  better  doctor,.  Time,  completed  his  cure.     By  degrees- 
a  very  warm  friendship  for  my  friend  Captain   Hawltaught  extin- 
guished his  recollection  of  his  negro  friends.     Three  years  they 
cruized  together  in  the  Tornado,    when  a  dangerous  wound   conir 
pel  led  the  old  Captain  to  renounce  his  darling  element,  and  lay 
himself  up  in  ordinary  for  the  rest  of  his  days.     He  retired  on  his. 
half-pay  and  the  produce  of  his  prize-money  to  a  little  village  in  the 
west  of  England,  where  he  employed  himself  very  assiduously  in 
planting  cabbages  and  watching   the  changes  of  the  wind.     Mr-. 
Oran*  as  he  was  then  called,  was  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
became  a  very  expert  practical  gardener.     The  old  Captain  used  to 
observe,  he  could  always  say  he  had  an  honest  man  in  his  house. 
which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  many  honourable  houses 
*1iere  there  was  much  vapouring  about  honour. 

"  Mr.  Oran  had  long  before  shown  a  taste  for  music,  and,  with 
some  little  instruction  from  a  marine  officer  in  the  Tornado,  had 
become  a  proficient  on  the  flute  and  French  horn.  He  could  never 
be  brought  to  understand  the  notes ;  but  from  hearing  any  simple 
tune  played  or  sung  two  or  three  times,  he  never  failed  to  per- 
form it  with  great  exactness  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  en  passant,  that  music  appears,  from  this  and  seve- 
ral similar  circumstances,  to  be  more  natural  to  man  than  speech. 
1  he  old  Captain  was  fond  of  his  bottle  of  wine  after  diuner,  and  his 
^iass  of  grog  at  night.  Mr.  Oran  was  easily  brought  to  sympathize 
in  this  taste;  and  they  have  many  times  sat  up  together  half  th«j 
night  over  a  flowing  bowl,  the  old  Captain  singing  Rule  Britannia, 
True  Com  age,  or  Tom  Tough,  and  Sir  Oran  accompanying  him  ou- 
the  French  horn. 

"  During  a  summer  tour  in  Devonshire,  I  called  on  my  old 
friend  Captain  Hawltaught,  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Oran. 
You,  who  have  not  forgotten  my  old  speculations  on  the  origin  and- 
progress  of  man,  may  judge  of  my  delight  at  this  happy  rencontre. 
1  exerted  all  the  eloquence  1  was  master  of  to  persuade  Captain 
Hawltaught  to  resign  him  to  me,  that  1  might  give  him  a  philoso- 
phical education.  Knding  this  point  unattainable,  I  took  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  intercourse  which,  ensued  was. 
equally  bcneticial  and  agreeable  to  all  three. 
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"    SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXARETT. 

And  what  part  did  you  take  in  their  nocturnal  concerts,  with  Tom 
Tough  and  the  French  horn  ? 

"    MR.  FOK  ESTER. 

"  I  was  seldom  present  at  them,  and  often  remonstrated,  but 
ineffectually,  with  the  Captain,  on  his  corrupting  the  amiable  sim- 
plicity of  the  natural  man  by  this  pernicious  celebration  of  vinous 
and  spiritous  orgies  ;  but  the  only  answer  I  could  ever  get  from  him 
was  a  hearty  damn  against  all  water-drinkers,  accompanied  with  a 
reflection  that  he  was  sure  every  enemy  to  wine  and  grog  must  have 
clapped  down  the  hatches  of  his  conscience  on  some  secret  villany, 
'which  he  feared  good  liquor  would  pipe  ahoy :  and  he  usually  con- 
cluded by  striking  up  Nothing  like  Grog,  Saturday  Night,  or  Swing 
the  jloimng  Boivt,  his  friend  Oran's  horn  ringing  in  sympathetic 
symphony. 

"  The  old  Captain  used  to  say,  that  grog  was  the  elixir  of  life ; 
but  it  did  not  prove  so  to  him  ;  for  one  night  he  tossed  off  his  last 
bumper,  sung  his  last  stave,  and  heard  the  last  flourish  of  his  Oran's 
horn.  I  thought  poor  Oran  would  have  broken  his  heart ;  and  had 
lie  not  been  familiarized  to  me,  and  conceived  a  very  lively  friend- 
ship for  me  before  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  I  fear  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  fatal. 

"  Considering  that  change  of  scene  would  divert  his  melancholy, 
I  took  him  with  me  to  London.  The  theatres  delighted  him,  parti- 
cularly the  opera,  which  not  only  accorded  admirably  with  his  taste 
for  music;  but  where,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  ornaments  of  the 
fashionable  world,  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  comfortable,  and  to 
feel  himself  completely  at  home. 

"  There  is  to  a  stranger  something  ludicrous  in  a  first  view  of 
his  countenance,  which  led  me  to  introduce  him  only  into  the  best 
society,  where  politeness  would  act  as  a  preventative  to  the  propen- 
sity to  laugh  ;  for  he  has  so  nice  a  sense  of  honour  (which  1  shall 
observe,  by  the  way,  is  peculiar  to  man,)   that   if  he  were   to  b© 
treated  with  any  kind  of  contumely,  he   would  infallibly  die  of  3 
broken  heart,  as  has  been  seen  in  some  of  his  species.     With  a  view 
of  ensuring  him  the  respect  of  society,  which  always  attends  oil 
rank  and  fortune,   I  have  purchased  him  a  baronetcy,   and  made 
over  to  him  an  estate.     I   have  also  purchased  of  the  Duke   of 
Kottenburgh  one  half  of  the  elective  franchise  vested  in  the  body 
of  [Vir.  Christopher  Corporate,  the  free,  fat,  and  dependent  burgess 
of  the  ancient  and  honourable  borough  of  Onevote,   who  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament,  one  of  whom  will  short! v  be  Sir  Oran. 
( Sir  Telegraph  gave  a  long  whistle.)     But   before  taking  this  im- 
portant step,  [  am  desirous  that  he  should  finish  his  education.  (Sir 
'Telegraph  whistled  again.  )     I  mean  to  say,  that  I  wish,  if  possible, 
to  put  a  lew  words  into  his  mouth,   which   I  have  hitherto  found 
impracticable,  though  I  do  not  entirely  despair  of  ultimate  success. 
But  this  circumstance,  for  reasons  which  I  will  give  you  by  and  by, 
sloes  not  at  all  militate  against  die  proof*  of  his  being  a  man. 

"    SIR 
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"    SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXARETT, 

"  If  he  be  but  half  a  man,  he  will  be  the  fitter  representative 
of  half  an  elector;  for  as  that  '  large  body  corporate  of  one,'  the 
free,  fat,  and  dependent  burgess  of  Onevote,  returns  two  members 
\o  the  honourable  house,  Sir  Oran  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  half  of  him.  But,  seriously,  is  not  your  principal 
object  an  irresistible  exposure  of  the  universality  and  omnipotence 
of  corruption  by  purchasing  for  an  oran  outang  one  of  those  seats, 
the  sale  of  which  is  unblushingly  acknowledged  to  be  as  notorious 
as  the  swi  at  noon-day?  or  do  you  really  think  him  one  of  us? 

"    MR.  FOREST  i.R. 

"  I  really  think  him  a  variety  of  the  human  species  ;  and  this  \*. 
a  point  which  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  establish  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  civilized  world. 

"  SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXARETT. 

"  BufTon,  whom  I  dip  into  now  and  then  in  the  winter,  ranks 
him,  with  Linnaeus,  in  the  class  of  Si-mite. 

"    MR.  FORESTED. 

"  Linnaeus  has  given  him  the  curious  denominations  of  Troglo-* 
dytes,  Homo  nodumus,  and  Homo  silvestris :  but  he  evidently 
thought  him  a  man  :  he  describes  him  as  having  a  hissing  speech, 
thinking,  reasoning,  believing  that  the  earth  was  made  for  him,  and; 
that  he  will  one  day  be  its  sovereign. 

"    SIR   TELEGRAPH  PAXARETT. 

"  God  save  King  Oran  !  By  the  by,  you  put  me  very  much 
\n  mind  of  Valentine  and  Orson.  This  wild  man  of  yours  will 
turn  out  some  day  to  be  the  son  of  a  king,  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
suckled  by  a  lioness:—'  No  waiter,  but  a  knight  templar:' — no 
Oran,  but  a  true  prince. 

"    MR.   FORESTER. 

"  As  to  BufFon,  it  is  astonishing  how  that  great  naturalist  could 
have  placed  him  among  the  singes,  when  the  very  words  of  lhs 
description  give  him  all  the  characteristics  of  human  nature.  It  is 
still  more  curious  to  think  that  modern  travellers  should  have  made- 
beasts,  under  the  names  of  Pongos,  Mandrilles,  and  Oran  Outangs, 
of  the  very  same  beings  whom  the  ancients  worshipped  as  divinities 
under  the  names  of  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  Silenus  and  Pan. 

".   SIR  TELEGRAPH   PAXARKTT. 

"  Your  Oran  rises  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  being  : — from  a  Baronet 
and  M.  P.  to  a  king  of  the  world,  and  now  to  a  god  of  the  woods. 

li    MR    FORESTER. 

"  When  I  was  in  London  last  winter,  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  learned  mythologist,  who  has  long  laboured  to  rebuild  the  fallen 
temple  of  Jupiter.  I  introduced  him  to  Sir  Oran,  for  whom  he 
immediately  conceived  a  high  veneration,  and  would  never  call  him 
by  any  name  but  Pan.  His  usual  salutation  to  him  was  in  the  fol- 
io wins;  words : 
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**   E\Qi,  (j.»v.ctp,  o-K^ryTjc,  ipiAaSa©',  afTpotftanTs, 
Ke a (/.cy-o «T &'c,  j3axp£it>T<x  ! 

*'  Which  he  thus  translated : 

"  King  of  the  world  !  enthusiast  free, 
Who  dwell'st  in  caves  of  liberty  ! 
And  on  thy  wild  pipe's  notes  of  glee 
Respondeat  Nature's  harmony ! 
Leading  beneath  the  spreading  tree 
The  Bacchanalian  revelry ! 

*  This,'  said  he,  '  is  part  of  the  Orphic  invocation  of  Pan.  It 
alludes  to  the  happy  existence  of  the  dancing  Pans,  Fauns,  Orans, 
el  id  genus  omnc,  whose  dwellings  are  the  caves  of  rocks  and  the 
hollows  of  trees,  such  as  undoubtedly  was,  or  would  have  been,  the 
natural  mode  of  life  of  our  friend  Pan  among  the  woods  of  Angola. 
It  alludes,  too,  to  their  musical  powers,  which  in  our  friend  Pan  it 
.gives  me  indescribable  pleasure  to  find  so  happily  exemplified.  The 
epithet  Bacchic,  cur  friend  Pan's  attachment  to  the  bottle  demon- 
strates to  be  very  appropriate ;  and  the  epithet  Koa-fxuy.pccTup,  king  of 
the  world,  points  out  a  striking  similarity  between  the  Orphic  Pan 
and  the  Troglodyte  of  Linnasus,  ivho  believes  that  the  earth  tvas  made 
for  him  and  that  he  will  again  be  its  sovereign.'  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  word  again,  and  observed,  if  he  were  to  develope  all  the 
ideas  to  which  this  word  gave  rise  in  his  mind,  he  should  find  ample 
matter  for  a  volume.  Then  repeating  several  times,  TLav  xo?pox.p<x.Tupf 
and  iterumjbre  telluris  imperantem,  he  concluded  by  saying,  he  had 
known  many  profound  philosophical  and  mythological  systems 
.founded  on  much  slighter  analogies. 

"    SIR  TELEGRAPH  P4XARETT. 

"  Your  learned  mythologist  appears  to  be  non  compos. 

"    MR.  FORESTER. 

***  By  no  means.  He  has  a  system  of  his  own,  which  only  ap. 
pears  in  the  present  day  more  absurd  than  other  systems,  because 
jt  has  fewer  followers.  The  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  system 
twists  every  thing  to  its  own  views  is  truly  wonderful.  I  believe 
-that  in  every  nation  of  the  earth  the  system  which  has  most  followers 
will  be  found  the  most  absurd  in  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  philo- 
sophy. 

"  SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXARKTT. 

"  But  if  your  Oran  be  a  man,  how  is  it  that  his  long  intercourse 
with  other  varieties  of  the  human  species  has  not  taught  him  to 
.speak  ? 

"    MR.  FORESTER. 

"  Speech  is  a  highly  artificial  faculty.  Civilized  man  is  a  highly 
artificial  animal.  The  change  from  the  wild  to  the  civilized  state, 
affects  not  only  his  moral  but  his  physical  nature,  and  this  not 
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rapidly  and  instantly,  but  in  a  long  process  of  generations.     The 
same  change   is    obvious   in   domestic  animals,   and  in  cultivated 
plants.     You  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  common 
dog  or  the  common  fowl.     The  wild  and  tame  hog,  and   the  wild 
and  tame  cat,  are  marked  by  more  essential  differences  than  the  cran 
and  the  civilized  man.     The  origin  of  corn  is  as  much  a  mystery  to 
us,   as  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  to  the  ancients.     Innumerable 
flowers  have  been  sq  changed  from  their  original  simplicity,  that  the 
art  of  horticulture  may  almost  lay  claim  to  the  magic  of  a  new  crea- 
tion   Is  it  then  wonderful,  that  the  civilized  manshouldhave  acquired 
some  physical  faculties  which  the  natural  man  has  not  ?     It  is  de- 
monstrable  that    speech   is  one.     I    do  not,  however,  despair  of 
seeing  him  make  some  progress  in  this  art.     Comparative  anatomy 
shows  that  he  has  all  the  organs  of  articvdation.     Indeed,  he  has  in 
every  essentia!  particular,  the  human  form  and  the  human  anatomy. 
Now  I  will  only  observe,  that  if  an  animal  who  walks  upright — is  of 
the  humak  form,  both  outside  and  inside — uses  a  weapon  for  defence 
and,  attack — associates  with  his  kind — makes  huts  to  defend  himself 
from  the  weather,  better  I  believe  than  those  of  the  New  Hollanders — 
is  tame  and  gentle--  and.  instead  of  killing  men  and  women,  as  he  could 
easily  u'o,  takes  them  yrisoners,  and  makes  servants  of  them — who  has 
what  I  think  essential  to  the  human  kind,  a  sense  of  honour  ;  which  is 
shown  by  breaking  bis  heart,  if  laughed  at,  or  made  a  show,  or 
treated  with  any  kind  of  contumely — xvho,  when  he  is  brought  into 
the  company  of  civilized  men,  behaves   (as  you  have  seen)  with  dig- 
ititu   and  composure,  altogether    unlike  a  monkey  ;  from    whom  he 
differs  likewise  in  this  material  respect,  that  he  is   capable  of  great 
attachment  to  particular  persons,  of  which  the  monkey  is  altogether 
incapable.  ;    and  also  in   this  respect,   that  a  monkey  never  can  be 
so  tamed,  that  we  may  depend  on  his  not   doing  mischief  when   left 
alone,  by  breaking  glasses  or  china  within  his  reach  ;  whereas  the  oran 
oittang  is  altogether  harmless  ; — who  has  so  much  of  the  docility  of  a 
man,  that  he  learns  not  only  to  do  the  common  offices  of  life,  but  also 
to  play  on  the  flute  and  French  horn  ;ivhich  shoivs  that  he  must  have 
an  idea  of melody,  and  concord  of  sounds  which  no  brute  animal  fias  ; 
— and  lastly,   if  joined  to   all   these   qualities,    he  has   the   organ 
of  pronunciation,   and  consequently  the  capacity  of  speech,  though 
not  the  actual  use  of  it ;    if,   I  say,  such  an  animal  be  not  a  man,  I 
should  desire  to  know  in  what  the  essence  of  a  man  consists,  and  what 
it  is  that  distinguishes  a  natural  man  from  the  man  oj  art.     That  he 
understands  many  words,  though  he  does  not  j'et  speak,  I  think  you 
may  have  observed,   when  you   asked  him  to  take  wine,  and  ap- 
plied to  him  for  fish  and  partridge. 

"    SIR  TELEGRAPH  PAXARETT. 

"  The  gestures,  however  slight,  that  accompany  the  expression 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse,  may  possibly  explain  that. 

"    MR.  FORESTEK. 

**  You  will  find  that  he  understands  many  things  addressed  to 
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him,  on  occasions  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  With  regard  to 
his  moral  character,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  man,  and  a  much  better  man 
than  many  that  are  to  be  found  in  civilized  countries,  as  when  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  him,  I  feel  very  confident  you  will  readily 
acknowledge. 

"    SIR   TELEGRAPH  PAXARETT. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  when  his  election  comes  on  for 
Onevote,  to  drive  him  down  in  my  barouche  to  the  ancient  and 
honourable  borough."     Vol.  I.     P.  67. 

The  author  of  Melincourt  seems  to  be  enamoured  of  all  tlie 
absurdities  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and  to  have  embodied  them  in  his 
work  with  great  success;  taking  special  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  omit  all  that  is  powerful  and  solid  in  the  volumes  of  that  able 
but  most  eccentric  philosopher.  Our  readers  will  see  the  cloven 
foot  of  infidelity  partially  discovered  in  the  passage  before  us; 
and  in  many  others  indeed  it  appears  without  disguise. 

The  author  of  Melincourt  seems  to  have  some  especial  pre- 
judice against  the  parsons,  and  accordingly  commits  no  small 
outrages,  both  upon  probability  and  taste,  to  vilify  and  abuse 
them.  Mr.  Port  pipe,  Mr.  Grovelgrub,  are  the  best  names 
which  he  can  find  for  his  reverend  friends,  with  characters 
adapted  to  their  appellations.  The  author  appears  to  have  some 
secret  enmity,  some  personal  spite  against  the  cloth.  We  could 
almost  imagine  a  reason  for  his  inveteracy.  We  would  state  our 
existence  that  some  former  publication,  to  which  he  had  impru- 
dently affixed  his  name,  had  received  a  most  exemplary  castiga* 
tion  from  one  of  these  reverend  gentlemen.  His  blunders  were 
probably  detected,  his  ignorance  chastised,  and  his  blasphemies 
exposed,  by  some  advocate  of  the  sacred  order,  against  the 
whole  of  which  he  has  therefore  vowed  eternal  vengeance.  The 
clergy  have  much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  compliment  paid 
them  by  our  author's  abuse  ;  we  trust  that  they  will  always  con- 
tinue to  deserve  it. 

But  not  only  the  clergy,  but  the  whole  squad  of  our  Quarterly 
Brethren,  have  fallen  under  the  lash  of  this  keen  and  discrimi- 
nating satirist.  The  following  is  the  scene  in  which  these  gentle- 
men are  introduced, 

"  Mr.  Derrydown  informed  them,  that  they  would  not  see  Mr. 
Paperstamp  till  dinner,  as  he  was  closeted  in  close  conference  with 
Mr.  Feathernest,  Mr.  Vamp,  Mr.  Kilithedead,  and  Mr.  Anyside 
Antijack,  a  very  important  personage  just  arrived  from  abroad 
on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mystic  of  Cimmerian  Lod»e, 
denouncing  an  approaching  period  of  public  light,  which  had  filled 
Messieurs  Paperstamp,  Feathernest,  Vamp,  Kilithedead,  and  Anti- 
jack,  with  the  deepest  dismay  ;  and  they  were  now  holding  a  consul- 
tation on  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  totally  and  finally  extin- 
guishing the  light  of  the  human  understanding.     '  I  am  excluded 
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from  the  council,'  proceeded  Mr.  Derrydown,  fantl  it  is  their  in. 
tention  to  keep  me  altogether  in  the  dark  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
shall  wait  very  patiently  for  the  operation  of  the  second  botlle,  when 
the  wit  will  be  out  of  the  brain,  and  the  Cat  wili  be  out  of  the  bag.' 
'*  '  Is  that  picture  a  family  piece  ?'  said  Mr.  Fax. 
"  *  1  hardly  know,'    said  Mr.  Derrydown,   '  whether  there  is  airy 
relationship  between  Mr.  Paperstatnp  and  the  persons  there  repre- 
sented ;  but  there  is  at  least  a  very  intimate  connexion.     The  old 
woman  in  the  scarlet  cloak  is  the  illustrious  Mother  Goose — the 
two  children  playing  at  see-saw,   are  Margery  Daw,  and  Tommy 
with  his  Banbury  cake — the   little  boy   and  girl,   the   one  with  a 
broken  pitcher,  and  the  other  with  a  broken  head,  are  little  Jack  and 
Jill  :  the  house,  at  the  door  of  which  the  whole  party  is  grouped,  is 
the  famous  house  that  Jack  built ;  you  sec  the  clock  through  the 
window,  and  the  mouse  running  up  it,  as  in  that  sublime  strain  of 
immortal  genius,  entitled  Dickery  'Dock  :  and  the  boy  in  the  corner 
is  little  Jack  Horner  eating  his  Christmas  pie.     'i  he  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  examples  on  record  of  the  admirable  practical 
doctrine  of  *  taking  care  of  number  one,'  and  he  is  therefore  in 
double  favour  with  Mr,  Paperstamp,  for  his  excellence  as  a  pattern 
of  moral  and  political  wisdom,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  in 
which  his  great  achievement  of  extracting  a  plum  from  the  Christ- 
mas  pie   is  celebrated.     Mr.  Paperstamp,  Mr.  Featherne.st,   Mr. 
Vamp,  Mr.    Killthedead,  and  Mr.  Anyside  Antijack,  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  Christmas  pie  in  question  is  a  type  and  sym- 
bol of  the  public  purse  ;  and  as  that  is  a  pie  in  which  every  one  of 
them  has  a  finger,  they  look  with  great  envy  and  admiration  on  little 
Jack    Horner,    who    extracted  a  plum  from  it,  and  who  I  believe 
haunts  their  dreams  with  his  pie  and  his  plum,  saying,  '  Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise!' 

"  The  secret  council  broke  up,  and  Mr.  Paperstamp  entering 
with  his  four  compeers,  bade  the  new.  comers  welcome  to  Main- 
chance  Villa,  and  introduced  to  them  Mr.  Anyside  Antijack.  Mr. 
Paperstamp  did  not  much  like  Mr.  Forester's  modes  of  thinking; 
indeed  he  disliked  them  the  more,  from  their  having  once  been  his* 
own  ;  but  a  man  of  large  landed  property  was  well  worth  a  little  ci- 
vility, as  there  was  no  knowing  what  turn  affairs  might  take,  what 
party  might  come  into  place,  and  who  might  have  the  cutting  up  of 
■the  Christmas  pie. 

"  They  now  adjourned  to  dinner,  during  which,  as  usual,  little 
was  said,  and  much  was  done.  When  the  wine  began  to  circulate, 
Mr.  Feathernestheld  forth  for  some  time  in  praise  of  himself ;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  little  smattering  in  Mr.  Mystic's  synthetical  logic, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  model  of  taste,  genius,  consistency,  and  pub- 
lic virtue.  This  was  too  good  an  example  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and 
Mr  Paperstamp  followed  it  up  with  a  very  lofty  encomium  on  hit 
own  virtues  and  talents,  declaring  that  he  did  not  believe  so  great  a 
genius,  or  so  amiable  a  man,  as  himself,  Peter  Paypaul  Paperstamp, 
Esqufre,  of  Mainchance  Villa,  had  appeared  in  the  world  since  the 
d:iy:-  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  whose  coal  oj 'darkness  he  hoped  would 
become  the  costume  of  all  the  rising  generation,  whenever  adequate 
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provision  should  be  made   for  the  whole  people  to  be  taught  and 
trained. 

"  Mr.  Vamp,  Mr.  Killthedead,  and  Mr.  Anyside  Antijack,  were 
all  very  loud  in  their  encomiums  of  the  wine,  which  Mr.  Paperstamp 
observed  had  been  tasted  for  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Feathernest, 
who  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  *  Sherris  sack.' 

"  Mr  Derrydown  was  very  intent  on  keeping  the  bottle  in  mo- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  members  of  the  criticopoetical 
council  into  that  state  of  blind  self-love,  when  the  great  vacuum  of 
the  head,  in  which  brain  was,  like  Mr.  Harris's  indefinite  article, 
supplied  by  negation,,  would  be  inflated  with  cenogen  gas,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  the  effect  of  which,  according  to 
psychological  chemistry,  is,  after  filling  up  every  chink  and  crevice 
of  the  cranial  void,  to  evolve  through  the  labial  valve,  bringing  with 
it  all  the  secrets  both  of  memory  and  anticipation,  which  had  been 
carefully  laid  up  in  the  said  chinks  and  crevices.  This  state  at 
length  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Derrydown,  to  quicken  its  operation,  con- 
trived to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Vamp,  who  being  naturally  very 
testy  and  waspish,  poured  out  upon  him  a  torrent  of  invectives,  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  Mr.  Derrydown,  who,  however,  v affecting 
to  be  angry,  said  to  him  in  a  tragical  tone, 

"  '  Thus  in  dregs  of  folly  sunk, 

Art  thou,  miscreant,  mad  or  drunk  ? 

Cups  intemperate  always  teach 

Virulent  abusive  speech.' 
This  produced  a  general  cry  of  Chair !  chair !  Mr.  Paperstamp 
called  Mr.  Derrydown  to  order.  The  latter  apologized  with  as 
much  gravity  as  he  could  assume,  and  said,  to  make  amends  for  his 
warmth,  he  would  give  them  a  toast,  and  pronounced  accordingly  : 
*  Your  scheme  for  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  human  under- 
Standing  :  may  it  meet  the  success  it  merits  !' 

♦'    MR.    ANYSIDE    ANTIJACK. 

"  Nothing  can  be  in  a  more  hopeful  train.  We  must  set  the 
alarmists  at  work,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Antijacobin  war  :  when,  to  be 
sure,  we  had  one  or  two  honest  men  among  our  opposers — ( Mr\ 
Feathernest  and  Mr.  Paperstamp  smiled  and  bowed) — though  they 
were  for  the  most  part  ill  read  in  history,  and  ignorant  of  human 
nature. 

"    MR.  FEATHERNEST  AND  MR.  PAPERSTAMP, 

"  How,  Sir ! 

"    MR.  ANYSIDE  ANTIJACK. 

"  For  the  most  part,  observe  me.  Of  course.  I  do  not  include 
my  quondam  antagonists,  and  now  very  dear  friends,  Mr.  Paper- 
stamp  and  Mr.  Feathernest,  who  have  altered  their  minds,  as  the 
sublime  Burke  altered  his  mind,  from  the  most  disinterested 
motives. 

"    MR.    FORESTER. 

"  Yet  there  are  some  persons,  and  those  not  the  lowest  in  the 
$cale   of  moral  philosophy,  who  have  called  the  sublime  Burke  a 
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"    MR.    VAMP. 

"  Moral  philosophy  !  Every  man  who  talks  of  moral  philosophy 
is  a  thief  and  a  rascal,  and  will  never  make  any  scruple  of  seduein"- 
fiis  neighbour's  wife,  or  stealing  his  neighbour's  property. 

"    MR.    FORESTER. 

'*  You  can  prove  that  assertion,  of  course  ? 

'-    MR.    VAMP. 

"  Frove  it!  The  editGr  of  the  Legitimate  Review  required  tc 
prove  an  assertion ! 

MR.  ANYSIDE    ANTIJACK. 

*'  The  church  is  in  danger  1 

"    MR.    FORESTER. 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  church  is  endangered  by  a  sim- 
ple request  to  prove  the  asserted  necessary  connexion  between  the 
profession  of  moral  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  robbery. 

"    MR.    ANYSIDE    ANTIJACK. 

**  For  your  satisfaction,  Sir,  and  from  my  disposition  to  oblige 
you,  as  you  ai-e  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  I  will  prove  it. 
Every  moral  philosopher  discards  the  creed  and  commandments : 
the  sixth  commandment  says,  Thoushalt  not  steal ;  therefore,  every 
moral  philosopher  is  a  thief. 

**    MR.  FEATHERNEST,  MR.  KILLTHEDEA  D,  AND  MR.  FAPERSTAMP. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  logical.  The  church  is  in  danger  1  The 
church  is  in  danger ! 

"    MR.    VAMP. 

u  Keep  up  that.  It  is  an  infallible  tocsin  for  rallying  all  the  old 
women  in  the  country  about  us,  when  every  thing  else  fails. 

**  MR.    VAMP,     MR.  FEATHERNEST,  MR.  PAPERSTAMP,    MR.  KILL- 
thedead;  AND  MR.  ANYSIDE  ANTIJACK. 
-"  The  church  is  in  danger  !  the  church  is  in  danger! 

"    MR.    FORESTER. 

*  I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  time  has  been  when  the  voice  of 
reason  could  be  drowned  by  clamour,  and  by  rallying  round  the 
banners  of  corruption  and  delusion  a  mass  of  blind  and  bigoted  pre- 
judices, that  had  no  real  connexion  with  the  political  question  which 
it  was  the  object  to  cry  down  :  but  I  see  with  pleasure  that  those 
days  are  gone.  The  people  read  and  think  ;  their  eyes  are  opened  ; 
they  know  that  all  their  grievances  arise  from  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion far  beyond  their  means,  from  the  fictitious  circulation  of  paper- 
money,  and  from  the  corrupt  and  venal  state  of  popular  representa- 
tion. These  facts  lie  in  a  very  small  compass  ;  and  till  you  can  rea- 
son them  out  of  this  knowledge,  you  may  vociferate  '  The  church 
is  in  danger*  for  ever,  without  a  single  unpaid  voice  to  join  in  the 
•utcrj^. 

"    MR.    EEATHIRNEST. 

**  My  friend  Mr.  Mystic  holds  that  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
people  to  read:  so  it  certainly  is.  Oh  for  the  happy  ignorance  of 
V'>mer  ages!  when  the  people  were  dolts,  and  knew  themselves  ta 
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be  to.  An  ignorant  man  judging  from  instinct,  judges  much  better 
than  a  man  who  reads,  and  is  consequently  misinformed.  Vol.  III. 
P.   126. 

That  wicked  goddess,  in  heaven  ycleped  Dulness,  has  played, 
as  we  suspect,  a  very  naughty  trick  upon  her  son.  She  has  con- 
jured up  these  phantoms,  Vamp,  Feather-nest,  Deny  down,  be- 
fore his  e\es,  and  has  made  him  believe  that  they  are  Gifford, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth.  Our  author  pursues  his  brain-coined 
shadows  to  the  death,  and  proceeds  to  pummel  them  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself,  but  more  to  the  fatigue  of  hi* 
readers ;  little  suspecting  that  the  objects  of  his  wrath  are  but 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and  that  their  originals  sit  like 
xhe  gods  of  Epicurus,  in  their  poetical  heaven. 

— ' Privata  dolor e  omni,  privata  periclis 

Nee  bene  promerites  capitur,  neque  langitur  ira. 

Above  his  ribaldry,  and  above  his  praise. 

We  shall  not  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  the  reform* 
h/g  notions  of  our  author,  as  they  will  see  them  much  better 
done  in  Cobbett,  Hunt,  or  Hone.  From  the  specimens  which 
v.e  have  given  them  of  Melincourt,  our  readers  will  be  in  haste 
to  get  rid  both  of  the  subject  and  of  its  author.  Who  the  latter 
may  be,  we  know  not,  as  he  has  wisely  chosen  to  conceal  his 
name.  Were  he  a  poor  man  writing  for  bread,  we  might  pity 
him  ;  were  he  a  young  man,  discharging  the  scum  of  an  enthu- 
siastic brain,  we  might  pardon  him.  We  suspect  him  to  be 
neither.  From  a  certain  dictatorial  slang  observable  throughout, 
we  imagine  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
a  ciscie  of  dependents  ;  from  his  citations  we  know  him  to  be 
sonorous,  rather  than  a  solid  scholar;  from  his  ludicrous  perver- 
sions of  Holy  Writ,  we  should  suppose  he  was  an  adept  in 
blasphemy.  He  has  chosen  the  form  of  a  novel,  to  disguise  his 
?enoui,  and  to  vent  his  bitterness  with  the  more  effect :  but  never 
was  poison  more  innocent,  nor  malice  more  impotent.  Jt  want* 
but  the  name  of  the  author  to  consign  it  to  hopeless  and  fearless 
oblivion. 

What  that  man  may  be,  we  know  not.  We  will  afford,  how- 
ever, some  little  clue  to  this  mighty  mystery.  Our  readers-- must 
often  have  observed,  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  some 
such  notice  as  the  following — "  Yesterday  the  Earl  of  A.  gave  a 
splendid  dinner  at  his  house  in  Portland  Place,  to  the  following 
personages  of  distinction,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  B,  Marquis  of 
G,  Marchioness  of  E,  Lord  F,  the  Countess  of  G,  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  I.  and  Mr.  J.  Simkins."  Now  every  one  knows,  that  for 
she  insertion  of  this  paragraph  half  a  guinea  has  been  paid  by  tbe 
aforesaid  Mr.  J.  Simkins,  thus  modestly  announcing  to  the  world, 
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who  never  before  knew  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  J.  Siriikins  eX* 
isted,  his  chance  admission  into  so  distinguished  a  circle.  In 
the  last  volume  of  Melincouit  we  find  the  following  note. 

"  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  the 
words  and  phrases  marked  in  italics  in  this  chapter,  may  consult  the 
German  works  of  Professor  Kant,  or  Professor  Bonis  Latin  trans- 
lation of  them,  or  M.  VillarV  Philosophic  cie  Kant,  ou  Principes 
fondamentaux  dela  Philosophic  Transccndentale ;  or  the  first  article 
of  the  second  number  ofthe  Edinburgh  Review,  or  the  article  Kant, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  or  Sir  William  Drummond's 
Academical  Questions,  Book  II.  chap,  ix."     Vol.  III.     P.  28. 

Wc  are  all  familiar  with  Coleridge,  with  Kant,  and  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  but  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  lite- 
rary world  is  as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Sir  William  Drum- 
mond's Academical  Questions,  as  the  fashionable  world  are  oi' 
the  being  of  Mr.  J.  Simkins.  We  are  much  obliged  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  thus  modestly  given  us  the  information  in  both 
cases.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 
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:!}'.     By  a  practical  Jobber, 
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Art.  I.  The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  :  intended  to  facilitate  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  inspired  Writings.  By  IVilliam  Jones,-  Author  of 
the  History  of  the  Waldenses.  CZ  vols.  8vo.  ll.  1 6s.  Long- 
man and  Co.     1816. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those,  who  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  expensive  work  of  Calmet,  or  the  volu- 
minous labours  of  the  commentators,  might,  we  have  always 
conceived,  be  so  executed  as  to  be  useful  to  the  public,  and 
profitable  to  those  by  whom  it  was  undertaken. 

A  work  of  this  kind  should  contain  an  explanation  of  diffi- 
cult terms  and  Hebrew  names  ;  a  short  statement  of  those  cus- 
toms, manners^  opinions,  and  practices  of  the  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, which  are  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  such  informa- 
tion respecting  chronology,  history,  and  geography,  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  It  should  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  help  the  unlearned  Christian  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  but  not  to  supersede  that  study :  and  therefore  extended 
dissertations  upon  the  articles  of  faith  would  ue  wholly  mis- 
placed in  such  a  publication,  and  long  historical  or  biographical 
articles  might  be  omitted,  as  tending  to  enlarge  the  size,  and  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  volume^  without  adding  to  its  real  use  or 
value.  It  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
same  doctrinal  terms  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers  were  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  arranged  under  the  different  texts  in  which  they 
are  so  employed  :  or  where  close  investigation,  and  careful  com- 
parison of  different  passages  is  necessary,  in  order  fully  to  elu- 
cidate their  meaning  ;  the  reader  might  be  assisted  by  references 
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to  texts  illustrative  of  each  other  ;  and  thus  enabled,  by  the  due 
exertion  of  a  plain  understanding,  to  peruse  the  Scriptures  to  his 
own  edification  and  comfort. 

A  cheap  and  unpretending  volume  of  this  sort  we  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  recommend*;  and  as  that  work  is  conducted 
upon  proper  principles,  and  executed  with  competent  ability, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  Clergy,  who  can  best  judge  how  much  it 
was  wanted,  will  readily  and  zealously  promote  its  circulation. 

We  consider  all  the  real  utility  of  the  cumbrous  volumes  be- 
fore us  to  have  been  completely  anticipated  by  that  publication  ; 
and  whatever  they  aim  at  more  than  it  contains,  renders  them,  in 
our  opinion,  less  valuable.  They  evidently  affect  much  more, 
and  their  bulk  is  increased  by  extended  dissertations  upon  con- 
troverted points,  not  only  objectionable  because  out  of  place, 
but  because  they  affix  a  sense  to  the  language  of  Scripture 
which  all  Christians,  except  the  disciples  of  a  particular  school, 
have  uniformly  disclaimed.  Mr.  Jones  indeed  tells  us,  that  his 
Cyclopaedia  is  designed  to  "  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;"  but,  by  thus  making  it  the  vehicle  of  his  own  peculiar 
opinions,  he  has  in  fact  increased  the  difficulties  of  that  study 
an  hundred  fold.  For,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  are  "  the  infallible  test  to  which  we  ought  to 
bring  all  the  doctrines  of  men,"  (Preface)  how  grievous  is  the 
task  which  Mr.  Jones  has  imposed  on  the  plain  unlettered  Chris- 
tian, by  obliging  him  thus  to  try  the  tedious  discussions  with  which 
his  volumes  are  filled.  And  yet,  if  such  persons  use  the  work 
at  all,  this  process  will  be  the  only  preservative  against  being 
led  aside  into  those  devious  paths,  which  trie  disciples  of  Calviu 
love  to  tread  ;  where 

"  reasoning  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
They  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

W  e  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jones,  because  he  is  a 
decided  Calvinist,  or  because,  being  such,  he  thinks  it  right  to 
inculcate  the  doctrines  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  lint  in  a 
work  professing  to  "  assist  persons  of  every  description  in  ob- 
taining a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,"" 
we  think  such  doctrines  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted.  "  Per- 
sons of  every  description"  will  certainly  neither  be  edilied  nor 
instructed  by  them  ;  and  to  assume   that  they  are  undoubtedly 


*  See  Review  of  Robinson's  Theological  Dictionary.     March, 
1817. 
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scriptural,  to  circulate  them  as  such  in  a  work  designed  for  ge- 
neral use,  and  sent  out  as  one  which  may  be  consulted  with  con- 
fidence by  the  unlearned  Christian,  as  a  help  to  the  understand- 
ing of  his  Bible,  is  a  pelitio  principir,  against  which  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  exclaim. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Jones  has  collected  a  mass  of  information,  but 
the  advantage  of  that  information  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  erroneous  notions  which  he  inculcates ; 
notions  so  hostile  to  the  doctrines,  so  subversive  of  the  disci- 
pline, so  injurious  to  the  character  of  our  own  Church,  that  a  more 
unfit  guide  to  the  theological  student,  who  wishes  to  prepare 
himself  for  admission  into  the  ministry,  cannot  easily  be  found. 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  substantiate  these  charges,  and  to 
shew  why  this  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  is,  in  our  opinion,  incapable 
of  facilitating  an  acquaintance  with  the  real  sense  of  the  inspired 
writings.  Let  those  who,  with  Mr.  Jones,  have  separated  from 
the  commuuion  of  the  Church,  please  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  his  labours  will  furnish  them  with  a  clue  to  penetrate  into 
all  the  recesses  of  scriptural  knowledge ;  but  let  the  member  of 
the  Church,  who  wishes  to  build  himself  up  in  our  most  holy 
faith,  beware  how  he  ventures  within  the  magic  circle  by  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  thought  fit  to  circumscribe  all  biblical  instruc- 
tion.    We  proceed  to  our  proofs. 

We  have  asserted,  that  this  dictionary  inculcates  notions  hostile 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Notwithstanding 
the  reclamations  of  those  who  have  long  laboured  to  defend  an 
opposite  opinion,  we  shall  take  leave  to  say,  that  this  charge  will 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  high  tone  of  Calvinism  maintained 
throughout  the  work.  Let  those  who  find  Calvinism  in  the 
seventeenth  Article  enjoy  their  opinion  undisturbed  ;  let  them, 
if  they  can,  reconcile  their  discovery  with  the  language  of  our 
Church  in  her  other  Articles,  and  in  her  Liturgy;  and  let  them 
congratulate  themselves  upon  being  more  fortunate  than  their 
predecessors;  who,  had  they  been  equally  quick  sighted,  might 
have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  new 
articles  into  her  Confession,  declaratory  of  that  doctrine  which 
they  could  not  find  in  her  authorized  formularies.  We  are 
otherwise  minded  ;  and  therefore  this  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  as 
tar  as  it  is  Calvinistic  in  its  principles,  appears  to  us  hostile  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

That  such  are  the  principles  of  the  work  will  be  evident  to 
the  most  cursory  reader  of  any  article,  which  at  all  involves  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  Calvinists  and  their  opponents. 
We  might  refer  to  the  articles  "  call,"  "  elect,"  "  justification," 
l<  predestination,"  "  sovereign,"  and  many  others  ;  but  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  first,  because  many  positions  in  it  are 
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curiously  illustrative  of  the  "  endless  mazes/'  in  which  the 
dogmas  of  the  bold  Reformer  of  Geneva  have  involved  his  dis- 
ciples. 

After  a  long  quotation  from  Calvin's  Institutes,  as  translated  by 
Allen,  in  which  the  words  "  call,"  "  called,"  and  "  calling,"  are 
explained  according  to  his  system,  we  find  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

"  Divines  have  disputed  much  in  modern  times  concerning  the 
calls  and  invitations  of  the  Gospel;  and  difficulties  have  been 
started  about  reconciling  them  with  the  scripture  doctrines  of 
election  and  particular  redemption.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  ob- 
scured and  perverted  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  by  what  have 
been  termed  ministerial  calls,  and  exhortations,  and  Gospel  offers. 
Persons,  while  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  have  been  directed  what  they 
should  do  in  order  to  work  themselves  into  a  converted  state,  and 
become  qualified  for  trusting  in  Christ. 

"  Faith  has  been  represented  as  some  laborious  exercise  of  the 
mind ;  and  sinners  have  been  urged  to  strive  hard  to  perform  the 
great  work  of  believing,  that  they  may  be  justified.  These  things 
are  unquestionably  both  improper  and  pernicious  ;  because  instead 
of  exhibiting  Christ  as  the  immediate,  the  free,  and  the  all-sufficient 
relief  of  the  guilty,  they  convert  the  Gospel  into  a  law  of  works, 
and  give  the  sinner  as  much  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  an  interest  in 
Christ  and  his  salvation,  as  if  he  were  to  obey  the  whole  law." 
Vol.  I.     Article  Call. 

'  Having  thus  separated  faith,  as  much  as  possible,  from  any 
exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  left  us  to  suppose,  that 
man  is  the  mere  passive  instrument  of  a  supernatural  impuise, 
Mr.  Jones  proceeds  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  reconciling  such 
tenets  with  the  plain  language  of  Scripture. 

*  But  though  the  calls  of  the  Gospel  may  have  been  misrepre- 
sented, and  converted  into  a  self-righteous  system,  nothing  is  more 
plain  than  that  there  are  invitations,  calls,  and  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  unbelievers  in  the  .Scriptures.  Such  are  Isa.lv.  1 — 4. 
Matth.  xi.  28.  John  vii.  37.  Kev.  xxii.  16,  17.  Christ  represents 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  under  the  similitude  of  inviting  per- 
sons to  a  marriage-supper,  where  every  thing  was  prepared  and 
ready  for  their  use,  Matth.  xxii.  2 — 15.  Luke  xiv.  16 — 25.  Paul 
speaks  of  himself  and  fellow  Apostles  as  Christ's  ambassadors, 
commissioned  by  him  to  beseech,  to  pray,  and  to  intreat  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  2  Cor.' v.  18 — 21.  And  this  corresponds  with 
the  words  in  the  parable,  c  Cow-pel  them  to  come  in,'  Luke  xiv.  23. 
No  doubt  this  compulsion  is  only  to  be  effected  by  vers'uiisiori,  the 
forcible  persuasion  of  truth  ;  and  there  is  in  the  Gospel  testimony 
and  promise,  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  promote  that  object/' 
Vol.  I.     Ibid. 

Thus 
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Tims  then,  though  we  have  been  just  assured,  that  to  repre- 
sent faith  as  "  a  laborious  exercise  of  the  mind,"  or  to  suppose 
that  sinners  must  "  strive  to  perform  the  great  work  of  believ- 
ing," is  improper  and  pernicious,  we  are  here  taught  that  belief  is 
to  be  wrought  in  them  only  "  by  persuasion,  the  forcible  persua- 
sion of  truth !" 

Mr.  Jones  must  excuse  us  if  we  conceive,  that  the  forcible 
persuasion  of  truth  can  only  operate  upon  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  reasoning  faculties;  and  that,  before  a  man  can. 
be  compelled  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  Gospel  testi- 
mony and  promise  proposed  to  his  mind,  to  accept  that  as  truth, 
to  which  his  sinful  propensities  have  disinclined  him,  he  must 
carefully  weigh  that  evidence,  and  convince  himself  of  its  rele- 
vancy, and  its  sufficiency.  Reason,  in  a  word,  must  be  called 
into  action  ;  and  when  reason  has  to  strive  against  prejudice  and 
passion,  faith  will  not  be  established  without  that  laborious 
exercise  of  the  mind,  which  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  think  it  im- 
proper and  pernicious  to  require,     lint  let  us  hear  him  further. 

"  If  indeed  the  Gospel  resembled  some  cold  mathematical 
problem  which  persons  might  examine,  and  re-examine,  and  then 
lay  aside  as  a  thing  in  which  they  had  no  immediate  interest  or  con- 
cern, it  would  be  as  supposed  ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  its  important 
and  interesting  nature  to  every  one  who  hears  it,  and  how  deeply 
their  present  peace  and  final  happiness  are  involved  in  the  recep- 
tion which  they  give  it,  we  must  at  once  perceive  how  much  the 
state  of  the  question  becomes  thereby  altered  ;  for  it  is  not  only 
<  a  faithful  saying,'  but  a  saying  that  is  '  •worthy  of  all  acceptation  ,* 
that  is,  supremely  excellent  and  desirable,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners."     Vol.  I.     Ibid. 

Thus  then,  because  the  Gospel  is  more  interesting  than  a 
mathematical  problem,  no  laborious  exercise  of  the  mind  is 
required  to  believe  its  declarations!  The  process  by  which  we 
are  brought  to  assent  to  a  proposition  in  mathematics,  and 
that  by  which  we  are  induced  to  believe  a  fact  established  upon 
testimony,  may  be  somewhat  different  i  and  facts  may  be  more 
interesting  than  mathematical  problems,  as  those  to  which  the 
Gospel  bears  testimony  are  undoubtedly  more  interesting  than 
any  others  :  but  still,  whether  we  are  to  weigh  the  validity  of 
evidence,  or  pursue  a  train  of  abstract  reesoning,  the  mind  must 
be  exercised,  and  mental  labour  must  be  endured.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  God  addresses  men  as  rational  creatures,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  what  there  is  either  "  improper  or  pernicious"  in 
saying,  that  men  must  make  diligent  use  of  their  reason,  to 
enable  them  to  profit  by  his  addresses. 

The  case  is  not  altered  because  man  is  interested  in  believ- 
ing ; 
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ing;  for  this  interest  will  not   be   felt  until  belief  is  produced, 
and  belief  must  be  founded  upon  the  convincing  nature  of  the 
testimony.      Assent  once  heartily   given    to   the    truth    of   the 
Gospel,  will  indeed  work  very  differently  upon  the  heart  from 
the   conviction   produced  by  that  reasoning,  which  establishes 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposition.     A  man   may  be  con- 
vinced, for  instance,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal  to  one  another ,•  but  though  bis  knowledge  will 
"be  increased,  his  feelings  will  not  be  much  affected  by  the  disco- 
•  very  :  but  when  he  has   been  once  brought  to  confess  that  the 
Gospel  is  true,  his  hopes  and  fears  will  be   excited  by  its  con- 
tents, and  his  moral  conduct  proportionably  influenced.     Still 
the  process  by  which  the  truth  is  discovered  in  both  cases  must 
be  similar,  thongh  not  exactly  the  same  ;  it  must  require  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  faculty,  not  equally  laborious  indeed,  but 
still  incompatible  with  that  passive  state  of  intellect,  for  which, 
if  we  understand  Mr.  Jones  aright,  he  appears  to  contend. 

We  confess  we  are  not  much  edified  by  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, which  first  represents  faith  as  requiring  no  mental  exertion, 
then  allows  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  persuasive  arguments  addressed 
to  men's  minds,  and  then  endeavours  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting positions  by  an  appeal  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
testimony  in  its  favour.  We  hope  Mr.  Jones  does  not  mean, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  passions 
of  men,  and  that  faith  is  acceptable  in  proportion  as  it  is  in- 
dependent of  reason  ! ! 

But  the  system  which  he  has  adopted  involves  him  in  still 
greater  difficulties. 

"  After  all,"  says  he,  "  the  question  returns  upon  us  *  how  shall 
we  reconcile  these  calls  and  invitations  to  all  men,  every  where,  to 
repent,  and  believe  the  Gospel,  with  the  secret  purpose  of  God  to 
bestow  salvation  only  on  the  elect,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  man's 
inability  to  believe  and   return  to  God,    without  divine    grace?' 
In  reply  to  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  if  both  these 
doctrines  be  true  ;  if  the  word   of  God  does  contain  invitations, 
calls,  and  entreaties  to  sinners,  while  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
asserts  that  no  man  can  come  unto  Christ,  or  believe  in  him,  ex- 
cept the  Father  draw  him,  neither  of  which  propositions  can  be 
denied,  then  certainly,  the  difficulty  which  we  may  have  in  recon- 
ciling them,  should  not  influence  us  to  deny  the  truth  of  either  of 
them.     We  ought  rather  to  confess  our  ignorance,  and  leave  it  to 
God  to  reconcile  these  apparent  difficulties,  and  to  justify  his  own 
ways  to  them."     Vol.  I. — Ibid. 

But  however   Mr.  Jones  may  satisfy  himself,  or  those  who 
think  with  him,  by  leaving  the  question  thus  undetermined:  Anti- 
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calvinists  cannot  be  persuaded  so  to  relinquish  one  strong  ground 
of  their  objection  to  the   system.      If,  indeed,    the  doctrines 
above  stated  are  both  true  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  reconcile  these  apparent  difficulties  ;  but 
fortunately  we  are  reduced  to  no  such  dilemma.     The  first  doc- 
trine is  undoubtedly  true,  for  it  is  so  evidently  delivered  in  plain 
and  clear  language   that  it   cannot  be   misunderstood  :  with  re- 
spect to  the  second,  we  may  observe,  that,  though  the  Scriptures 
positively  declare  that  no  man  can  come  unto  Christ  except  the 
Father  draw  him,  we  are  sure  that  this  declaration  cannot  mean 
what   Calvinists  understand  by   it ;  because,  if  it  did,  it  would 
imply  a  contradiction,  and   represent  God  as  employing  himself 
in  calling  those  who  have  no  power  to  come  ;  as  inviting  persons 
to  repent,    and  intreating    them    to    be    reconciled   unto    him, 
though  he  has  purposely  left  them  incapable  of  repentance,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  possibility  of  reconciliation.     We  con- 
fess that  we  shrink  from  a  doctrine,  which,  by  necessary  con- 
sequence, imputes  such  things  to  him  who  is  righteous  in  all  his 
ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works ;  and  that  learned  and  good  men 
should  ever  have  adopted  a   forced  interpretation  of  scriptural 
language,  involving  such  consequences,  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind. 

How  much  more  consolatory  and  consistent  is  that  system, 
which,  explaining  what  is  obscure  by  what  is  clear,  argues  thus  : 
since  God  calls  and  invites  all  men,  every  where,  to  repent,  all 
must  be  able  to  obey  that  call ;  and,  since  it  is  true  that  man 
cannot  turn  and  believe  without  divine  grace,  it  must  also  be 
true  that  the  grant  of  power  to  accept  it  ever  accompanies  the 
invitation.  This  is  certain,  because  God  is  true  ;  the  opposite 
cannot  be  admitted,  because  if  it  were,  we  tremble  as  we  write, 
it  would  impeach  the  righteousness  of  God.  Such,  at  least,  is 
our  view  of  the  subject,  and  heartily  do  we  wish  that  Calvinists 
could  be  brought  to  see  it  in  the  same  light,  for  we  are  sure 
that,  rather  than  abide  by  such  consequences,  their  piety  as  well 
as  their  reason  would  urge  them  instantly  to  renounce  their  fa- 
vourite doctrine. 

How  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
freedom  of  human  will,  we  profess  not  to  know  ;  but  at  least  it 
implies  no  contradiction ;  especially  wheu  we  remember,  that 
the  past  and  the  future  are  alike  present  with  him  ;  it  harmo- 
nizes with  all  the  divine  attributes  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
them,  and  it  explains,  at  once,  the  responsibility  of  man.  Per- 
fect knowledge  must  be  an  attribute  of  divinity,  and  unless  the 
will  of  man  be  free  he  cannot  be  accountabfe  for  his  conduct. 
His  freedom  to  chuse  evil  has  never  been  disputed,  this  fieedom 
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belongs  to  him  even  in  his  natural  state ;  and  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Christian  covenant,  he  is  also  free  to  chuse  good, 
is  to  be  inferred  from  this  ;  that  good  is  freely  offered  him,  and 
that  his  refusal  to  accept  or  abide  by  the  offer,  involves  him  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin. 

But  let  us  hear  a  Calvinistic  writer  state  the  difficulties  of  his 
own  system  ;  they  cannot  be  more  forcibly  described. 

"  On  this  difficult  question,  what  must  we  answer?  Must  we 
say  that  God  could  not  foresee  the  event  ?  This  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted without  doing  injustice  to  his  perfections  as  well  as  to  Scrip- 
ture, which  foresaw  and  foretold  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  murdering  the  Messiah. 
Must  we  say  that  God  expostulates  with  none  but  the  elect  ?  But 
this  is  rather  cutting  the  knot  than  untying  it.  Must  we  then  say 
that  God  is  insincere  in  addressing  them  ?  This  is  dreadful ;  for  if 
God  can  speak  falsely,  dangerous  is  the  state  of  those  who  trust 
him.  Neither  of  these  inferences  can  be  admitted :  indeed  it 
would  answer  no  end  ;  for  to  admit  either  of  these,  is  to  plunge 
ourselves  in  a  thousand  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  removing  one." 

To  what  conclusion  then  does  this  lead  him  ?  Does  it  induce 
him  to  doubt  the  interpretation  which  makes  Scripture  the  ve- 
hicle of  such  doctrines,  and  to  coincide  with  that  host  of  pious 
and  learned  believers  who  have  rejected  them?  No;  the  auras 
Z<pcc  of  his  Master  outweighs  them  all,  and  thus  he  dismisses  the 
subject. 

"  Let  us  then  rest,  where  we  ought  to  rest.  Let  us  believe  the 
Scripture  propositions  to  be  true,  and  applving  ourselves  to  prac- 
tice, let  us  leave  the  manner  of  reconciling  them  to  God."  (Pos- 
thumous Works  of  Robert  .Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  as  cited  by 
Jones,  Vol.  I.  ibid.) 

Kappy  are  they  whose  minds  are  free  from  the  thraldom  of 
this  system  ;  a  system  which  made  even  the  bold  mind  of  its 
great  advocate  recoil  upon  itself  when  he  contemplated  it :  and 
let  them  make  ii  •  ne  subject  of  their  daily  thanksgivings,  that 
they  have  not  so  leaVned  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  have  been  re- 
quired to  assent  to  propositions  so  manifestly  contradictory,  sq 
shocking  to  their  reason,   their  feelings  and  their  faith. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  difficulties,  by  the  enunciation  of 
which,  Mr.  Jones  proposes  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  tenets  of 
the  Cyclopaedia  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church.  She  holds  that  there  are  two  sacraments  which  are 
*~eneVally  necessary  to  salvation,  namely  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
i  ;  and   that  of  ijiese   consists   of  an  outward   ami 
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visible  sign,  and  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ;  which  are  so  far 
at  least  inseparable,  that  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  outward  sign, 
is  always  a  partaker  of  the  inward  grace  of  which  it  is  the  ap- 
pointed emblem. 

Now  we  have  read  over,  with  as  much  care  and  patience  as 
we  could  summon,  the  two  articles  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  designated 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  our  conviction  is,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  allows  to  the  sacred  ordinance 
which  it  professes  to  describe,  that  efficiency  as  a  channel  of 
divine  grace,  winch  our  Church  considers  essential  to  a  sa- 
crament. 

"  Baptism,"  says  .Mr.  Jones,  "  from  the  Greek  word  B«ir7»£«, 
of  BccvIoj,  I  dip,  or  plunge  *,  is  that  ordinance  or  institution  which 
Christ  has  appointed  to  be  observed  in  his  Church,  as  the  means 
whereby  his  disciples  are  required  to  profess  their  faith  in  him,  and 
to  be  initiated  into  his  visible  kingdom."     Vol.  I. — Baptism. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  design  of  Baptism,  extracted 
from  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  :  and  another  of  the  origin  of  the 
institution,  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  a  review  of  the  controversy  relative  to 
Baptism  by  sprinkling,  and  the  admission  of  infants  to  that  sa- 
crament; deciding  in  both  cases  against  the  Church  :  and  after 
this,  he  gives  his  ideas  of  the  import  of  baptism,  under  four 
heads,  summing  up  the  whole  thus : 

"  In  short,  the  few  and  imperfect  hints,  which  have  now  been, 
given  on  this  copious  subject,  may  serve  to  lead  the  biblical  stu- 
dent into  something  of  the  meaning  of  this  divine  ordinance,  as 
delivered  to  us  in  the  apostolic  writings  ;  and  teach  him  that  it  is 
wisely  and  graciously  appointed,  as  a  mean  of  strengthening  the 
faith,  confirming  the  hope,  exciting  the  love,  and  promoting  the 
comfort  and  holiness  of  believers,  tor  whom  alone  it  was  designed, 
and  who  alone  can  reap  any  benefit  from  it."     Vol.  I.— Baptism. 

fn  all  this  we  see  nothing  like  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrament, 
properly  so  called.  Baptism  is  described  as  representing,  by 
figurative  and  significant  emblems,  those   doctrines   which   are 

*  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  his  argument  in  favour  of  baptism 
by  immersion,  to  give  this  as  the  only  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
B«7r1»&u :  we  beg,  however,  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  how  he  would  render 
Mark  viii.  4.  and  Luke  xi.  38.  ?  and  to  remind  him,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Schleusner,  that  though  the  Greek  verb  properly  signifies 
immergo  ac  intingo,  in  aquam  mergo,  it  is  never  used  m  that  sense 
Hi  the  A'au  Testament.     Itev, 
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otherwise  taught  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self iu  the  Scriptures.  But  we  hear  of  no  change  wrought  in 
the  recipient  by  its  efficacy ;  of  no  covenanted  privileges,  of 
which  it  is  to  him  the  seal  ;  of  no  new  powers,  or  principles  of 
life,  convened  to  him  through  its  medium.  And  when  we  com- 
pared this  article  with  that  of  Regeneration,  we  were  further 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Jones  intended  to  ascribe,  it  to  no  such  ope- 
rations. Throughout  the  whole  of  that  article,  the  word  baptism 
is  never  used  :  and  in  it  we  are  expressly  told,  that  regeneration 
"  is  all  effected  by  the  word  of  truth,  or  the  Gospel  of  salvation, 
gaining  an  entrance  into  the  mind,  through  divine  teaching,  so 
as  to  possess  the  understanding,  subdue  the  will,  and  reign  in  the 
affections :"  and  for  this  we  are  referred  to  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
Treatise  on  Regeneration.     Vol.  II. — Article  Regeneration. 

Thus  then  the  unlearned  Christian,  who  consults  this  work  to 
gain  information  respecting  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Baptism, 
will  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rees,  the  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopaedia, Mr.  Jones  himself,  and  Dr.  YV  itherspoon,  that  the 
practice  of  the  Church  iu  baptizing  infants,  and  in  substituting 
sprinkling  for  immersion,  is  unjustifiable  ;  that  to  regard  bap- 
tism as  a  sacrament,  conveying  spiritual  grace,  is  a  mistake  ;  and 
that  regeneration  and  baptism  have  no  kind  of  relation  to,  or 
connection  with  each  other  ! !  ! 

Thus  also,  the  long  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper  places  this  lust 
in  every  point  of  view  but  that  in  which  it  is  properly  a  sacra- 
ment ;  namely,  as  it  is  a  divinely  appointed  channel  of  spiritual 
grace.     We  are  told  that, 

m  It  is  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ,  to  be  statedly  observed 
in  his  churches  until  he  come  again  :  and  in  which,  by  the  signifi- 
cant actions  of  eating  bread  and  chinking  wine,  they  are  called 
to  commemorate  his  dying  love,  when  he  gave  his  body  to  he 
broken  and  his  blood  shed  in  order  to  effect  their  salvation.'' 
Vol.  II. — Lord's  Supper. 

We  have  then  a  detail  of  the  various  things  of  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  may  be  considered  as  a  memorial :  we  are  in- 
formed also  that  it  was  instituted  "  to  exhibit  our  Lord's  death 
as  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin  ;"  as  ■*  a  sign  and  mean  of  our  feasting 
upon  this  his  sacrifice,"  as  "  a  divinely  appointed  mean,  by 
which  our  sense  is  made  to  assist  our  faith;"  as  **  a  representation 
of  the  uuion  of  the  true  Church  or'  Christ,  and  its  communion 
iu  his  sacrifice.'*  We  are  told,  that  "  it  serves  to  assure  the 
disciples  of  Christ  of  their  special  interest  in  his  death  ;"  and  that 
it  is  not  completed  in  the  mere  observance  of  the  outward  cere- 
mony, unless  we  "  spiritually  feast  with  God  upon  the  sacrifice 
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<»f  his  Son,"  and  "  continue  stedfast  in  the  work  of  faith  and 
2abour  of  love." 

Such,  then,  is  Mr.  Jones's  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  it 
does  not  accord  with  that  doctrine  of  our  Church,  which  ex- 
pressly teaches  that  *  sacraments  are  certain  sure  witnesses  and 
effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God's  will  to  us,  by  the  which  he 
doth  work  invisibly  in  us,"  &c.  (Article  25.)  and  if  it  is  still 
less  to  be  reconciled  with  her  declaration,  that  "  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and 
likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ :" 
(Article  28.)  then  this  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  can  be  no  safe  guide 
to  the  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  charge  we  have  to  bring  against  it,  as 
a  work  for  general  readers  :  it  inculcates  also,  notions  hostile  to 
the  discipline,  and  injurious  to  the  character  of  our  venerable 
Church.  And  here  we  trust  we  shall  carry  with  us,  not  only 
those  of  our  brethren,  with  whom  in  doctrine  we  are  wholly 
agreed ;  but  also  those,  who,  though  they  hold  to  the  speculative 
peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  still  hold  them  under  a 
persuasion  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  that 
Church,  to  whose  discipline  they  avow  themselves  to  be  zealously 
attached,  and  whose  character  they  profess  that  they  will  affec- 
tionately uphold. 

Under  the  article  angel  of  the  Church,  we  have  an  outrageous 
attack  upon  the  episcopal  order.  The  very  idea  that  the  term 
angel  of  the  Church,  as  it  occurs,  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.,  means  the 
bishop,  is  scorned  ;  and  we  are  favoured  with  a  repetition  of  the 
old  quibble  about  the  term  bishop,  under  which  the  Presbyterian 
writers  have  so  long  endeavoured  to  shelter  their  cause.  f'  The 
first  Churches,"  says  our  author,  u  had,  in  general,  a  plurality 
of  pastors  or  bishops,  (see  Acts  xiv.  '23. ;  c.  xv.  6 — '22  ;  c.  xx. 
17 — 28.  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Thess.  v.  12.)  and  none  of  them  were 
considered  to  be  complete  without  it.  (Eph.  iv.  Ii.  Titus 
i.  5.)'\ 

This  has  been  often  answered,  and  it  has  been  clearly  shewn 
that,  while  we  are  arguing  for  an  office  of  superior  dignity  and 
authority,  in  which  was  vested  the  right  of  ordination,  our  ad- 
versaries are  cavilling  about  terms,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  world,  that,  because  the  terms  presbyter  and  bishop  were 
originally  used  indiscriminately,  there  was  no  distinction  of 
official  rank  or  power,  no  ecclesiastical  superior,  from  whom 
alone  the  clergy  could  derive  their  spiritual  commission,  and 
under  whose  wperintendauce  that  commission  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

"  Besides, 
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"  Besides,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  it  was  through  admitting  principles*  of  this  untxarranlable 
kind,  that  the  practice  arose  of  elevating  one  Bishop  over  several 
Presbyters  in  the  same  Church  ;  thus  introducing  different  orders 
of  the  Clergy,  and  terminating  in  one  Pope,  or  universal  Bishop ! 
in  express  opposition  to  Christ's  commands,  who  has  pointedly 
condemned  all  such  arrogant  assumptions."  Vol.  I. — Art.  Angel 
of  the  Church. 

If  lie  will  condescend  to  recollect,  when  the  practice  of  elevat- 
ing one  Bishop  over  several  Presbyters  in  the  same  Church  arose; 
and  who  were  those^who  thus  introduced  different  orders  among  the 
Clergy  ;  perhaps,  when  he  considers  all  the  force  of  that  historical 
and  scriptural  testimony  which  assigns  these  things  to  the  Apostles 
themselves  as  their  authors  ;  he  will  hesitate  before  he  again 
asserts  that  "  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  was  done 
in  express  opposition  to  Christ's  commands."  And  when  he 
has  told  us  how  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  invalidate  the 
rights  of  Episcopacy  ;  or  how  that  whole  order  can  be  fairly 
charged  with  the  crime  of  originating  or  supporting  papa! 
tyranny,  when  it  has  from  the  first  furnished  the  most  able  and 
powerful  opponents,  against  whom  the  see  of  Rome  has  had  to 
contend :  we  may  think  it  worth  while  to  shew  him,  that  the 
argument  from  the  abuse  to  the  disuse  of  any  law  ful  practice  or 
institution,  is  generally  exploded  by  the  advocates  of  fair  and 
Jogical  reasoning. 

Under  the  article  Bishop,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  indifferent  use  of  terms,  given  us  at  full  length 
from  Campbell's  Lectures.  But,  quorsum  hese  tarn  put/da? 
The  advocates  of  Episcopacy  will  admit  all  this  ;  they  contend 
not  for  words,  but  things ;  not  for  the  name,  but  the  office  :  and 
here  they  stand  on  ground  which  neither  Dr.  Campbell,  nor 
any  other  defender  of  the  Presbyterian  party  will  ever  remove. 

Mr.  Jones  has  prudently  declined  the  task  ;  and,  as  if  the 
cause  was  gained,  when  it  was  proved  that  the  terms  zTnay.or.as 


*  We  are  not  quite  aware  to  whit  principles  Mr.  Jones  alludes  : 
he  cites  indeed  an  opinion  held,  as  he  says,  by  some,  that  the 
title  of  Angel  applies  to  the  senior  pastor;  and  then  he  tells  us, 
that  it  is  not  quitd  clear  how  seniority,  whether  applied  to  age 
or  station,  gives  a  title  to  pre-eminence.  If  this  be  the  unwar- 
rantable principle  which  he  would  attach,  we  have  no  wish  to  de- 
fend it :  we  rest  the  rights  of  Bishops  not  on  their  seniority,  but 
on  their  consecration  to  a  distinct  and  separate  office,  which  invests 
them  with  peculiar  powers,  and  gives  them  authority  over  all' tin? 
Presbyters,  young  and  old,  in  the  Church  over  which  (ley  presio  • 
fuv. 
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and  zs£S7&uT£%os  are  indifferently  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
same  office,  he  leaves  the  main  question  untouched,  and  comes 
to  his  cj.  e.  D.  with  as  much  self-complacency,  as  if  he  had 
really  achieved  a  victory.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  not  know- 
ing the  real  state  of  the  controversy,  for  he  has  shewn  no  proof 
of  his  deficiency  in  research  throughout  his  volumes ;  nor  do  we 
wish  to  tax  him  with  disingenuity :  we  will  say  then,  that  his  was 
a  discreet  forbearance,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  add,  shews 
that  we  have  something  more  to  advance  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of  Episcopacy  than  "  unwarrantable  principles,"  or  <c  arrogant 
assumptions." 

While  the  discipline  of  our  Church  is  thus  set  at  nought,  her 
character,  as  a  sound  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  positively 
denied,  and  she  is  declared  to  be  undoubtedly  a  limb  of  Anti- 
christ. Our  readers  will  smile  when  they  hear  the  reason,  upon 
which  so  grave  a  charge  is  founded;  her  establishment  as  a 
national  Church  being  literally  the  only  cause  produced  for  this 
denunciation.  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  we  recollect,  speaks  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  on  earth  as  consummated  when  Kings 
become  her  nursing  fathers,  and  ( Queens  her  nursing  mothers. 
Isa.  xlix.  23.  But  according  to  Air.  Jones  she  then  becomes 
Antichrist;  for  all  national  Churches  "  must  be  Antichristian." 
And  the  Church  of  England  is  selected  from  all  others,  as  af- 
fording an  evident  proof,  that  such  a  character  is  inseparable 
from  an  establishment  But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Jones  himself; 
after  having  stated  at  some  length  the  grounds  on  which  Papal 
Ivome  has  been  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  he  thus 
proceeds ; 

"  An  important  question  however  still  remains  for  inquiry.  *  Is 
Antichrist  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ?'  The  answer  is  readily 
returned  in  the  affirmative  by  Protestants  in  general ;  and  happy 
had  it  been  for  the  world  were  that  the  case.  But  although  we 
are  fully  warranted  to  consider  that  Church  as  the  *  Mother  of 
Harlots,'  the  truth  is,  that  by  whatever  arguments  we  succeed  in 
fixing  that  odious  charge  upon  her,  we  shall,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, be  obliged  to  allow  all  other  national  Churches  to  be  her 
unchaste  daughters ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  among  others ; 
because  in  their  very  constitution  and  tendency,  they  are  hostile 
to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  However  hard  this  as- 
sertion may  bear  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  advocates  of  episco- 
pacy and  of  presbyterianism,  it,  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  abun- 
dantly justilied  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  All  national 
establishments  of  Christianity,  must,  in  their  very  nature  be  Anti- 
christian ;  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  himself 
has  declared  to  be  not  of  this  world."     Vol.  I. — Art.  Antichrist. 
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We  really  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  answer  this  charge i 
let  it  support  itself  as  it  can.  We  have  no  very  great  fear,  that 
those  who  know  and  feel  the  value  of  our  doctrines  and  our  for- 
mularies; those  who  allow  the  first  to  be  strictly  scriptural,  the 
latter  to  be  framed  upon  the  purest  models,  and  breathing  the 
genuine  spirit  of  devotion ;  will  regard  them  as  Antichristian, 
merely  because  they  are  adopted  and  used  under  the  sanction 
of  civil  authority.  Nor  will  any  impartial  and  sensible  man  al- 
low that  the  text  Matt,  xviii.  15.  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  its  spirit 
in  a  national  Church,  although  Mr.  Jones  asserts  that  in  such  a 
Church  it  is  "  utterly  impracticable  to  follow  up  this  rule  of 
duty  ;"  and  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that  such  a 
Church  "  cannot  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  (Vol.  I.  Art.  Anti- 
christ.) Neither  shall  we  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  the  decay  of 
primitive  discipline,  which  all  concur  in  lamenting,  cannot  be  re- 
paired under  the  influence  of  a  national  establishment;  or  that 
the  secular  power,  with  which  such  an  establishment  is  armed, 
can  prove  a  necessary  and  effectual  bar  to  the  exertion  of  its 
spiritual  authority.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  Church  discipline 
is  to  be  sought  for  somewhere  else ;  and  it  will  be  a  worthy  em- 
ployment for  Mr.  Jones's  zeal  and  ability,  if  he  inquire  how  far 
that  restless  and  incessant  opposition  to  the  apostolic  form  of 
Church  government,  which  grew  up  with  the  reformation,  as 
tares  among  the  wheat,  and  has  introduced  a  republican  and  in- 
dependent spirit  into  the  councils  of  Christians,  has  fostered  and 
strengthened  the  very  insubordination  which  creates  the  difficulty. 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  introduce  to  our  readers  the  following 
remarks  of  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  we  beg 
earnestly  to  recommend  the  volume  from  whence  they  are  ex- 
tracted, as  conveying  that  clear  and  accurate  notion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  duties  of  its 
members,  which  they  will  seek  in  vain  within  the  circle  of  Mr. 
Jones's  Biblical  Instruction. 

"  The  civil  power  may  bestow  upon  the  Christian  society  many 
important  benefits.  It  may  afford  it  protection,  it  may  secure  its 
property,  and  provide  for  its  comfortable  subsistence.  It  may 
restrain  the  malice  of  its  enemies,  and  shield  it  from  persecution. 
It  may  evince  its  respect  and  regard,  by  adorning  its  priesthood 
with  secular  dignity,  and  intrusting  it  with  authority  and  power. 
In  short,  by  placing  religion  in  a  situation  of  security  and  respect, 
it  may  very  material])'  assist  the  Church,  in  promoting  the  blessed 
designs  of  its  founder.  And  can  the  Church  be  indifferent  to  such 
a  connection  as  this  ?  Can  any  one  in  reason  hinder  it  from  closing 
with  offers  of  alliance  and  amity,  which  promise  such  advantages  ? 

'.*'  It  is  sometimes,  however,  argued  from  our  Saviour's  declara- 
tion to  Pilate,  John  xviii.   'j(5,  that  the  Church  has  no  power  to 
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accept  the  world's  favour:  iu  other  words,  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
form  any  establishment  of  religion.  '  There  is  nothing  however, 
in  the  nature  either  of  Christianity,  or  of  civil  power,  to  place 
them  in  opposition  to  each  other,'  or  to  prevent  their  union. 
There  is  no  temporal  blessing  which  Christian  may  not  enjoy,  pro- 
vided he  observe  the  rules  of  his  religion.  But  it  is  objected,  that 
the  Clergy  ought  not  to  assume  dignities  and  civil  advantages : 
the  objection,  however,  never  can  stand  its  ground,  till  it  be  de- 
monstrated, that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the 
priesthood,  which  obliges  it  to  renounce  the  favour  of  princes  and 
the  munificence  of  states. 

"  There  '  is  a  generation,'  who  are  fond  of  recommending  the 
poverty  and  the  lowly  circumstances  of  our  Lord,  and  his  apostles, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  Clergy  ;  and  arc  constantly  reminding  them 
of  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
All  good  men  must,  undoubtedly,  reverence  such  examples  ai 
these;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Gospel  never  was  destitute  of  human  aid.  Those  times  so  fre- 
quently pressed  upon  the  recollection  of  churchmen,  were  re- 
markable for  the  liberality  of  the  Laity  :  men  sold  their  possessions, 
and  laid  the  price  of  them  at  the  Apostles'  feet  for  their  disposal. 
When  the  Clergy  then  are  reminded  of  the  virtues  of  the  Apostles, 
is  it  not  their  duty  to  press  upon  such  friends,  the  virtues  of  those 
who  were  the  Apostles'  hearers?  Such  munificence  as  that  of  selling 
estates  and  possessions,  and  placing  the  price  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  minister,  might  render  superfluous  any  other  sup- 
port. In  fact,  Christianity  was  then  more  effectually  supported, 
when  the  laity  had  so  '  great  grace  upon  them  all,  as  to  claim  none 
of  their  possessions  as  their  own,  but  to  have  all  things  common/ 
Acts  iv.  33,  than  now  it  is  by  that  small  part  of  the  Church's  pa- 
trimony, which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure,  or  by  raising  a 
few  individuals  into  distinguished  rank. 

"  The  Bishop  sits  in  Parliament :  is  there  any  law  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  forbid  it?  It  pleases  the  prince  of  the  land  to  ask  his  counsel 
and  advice  upon  various  important  questions :  is  there  any  law 
to  enjoin  his  silence  ?  Is  it  not  rather  incumbent  upon  him  to 
assist  him,  when  lie  is  called  upon,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities ! 
And  if  he  should  haply  gain  his  good  opinion  and  confidence,  does 
he  not  obtain  a  most  valuable  opportunity  of  commending  to  his, 
favour  the  best  interests  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ? 

"  But  the  Prince  adorns  him,  moreover,  with  a  title,  and  invests 
hnn  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  Peer :  is  nobility  to  be  re- 
nounced by  the  laws  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  prohibited  to  the  priesthood  ? 
If  a  nobleman  may  become  a  Christian,  Acts  viii.  22.  surely  a 
Christian  may  be  raised  to  nobility. 

"  Again,  Bishops  have  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  causes  Src. 
kc.  which  appear  to  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  clerical 
function  :  but  if  the  Prince  shall  determine  that  spiritual  men 
(who,  by  their  office,  are  continually  about  the  sick  bed  of  testators} 
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are  the  mast  fit  to  assist  him  in  the  decision  of  causes,  arising  out 
of  their  wills ;  who  shall  forbid  their  prompt  assistance  of  their  So- 
vereign ?  But,  in  all  these  instances  of  the  Church  exercising 
secular  authority,  it  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  the  Church  has 
no  claim  to  it  in  her  own  right,  but  accepts  it  purely  as  a  grant 
from  the  civil  power,  or  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  her  by  it:  a  grant 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  her  spiritual  authority,  but  which, 
it  must  be  observed,  carries  with  it  the  effect  of  making  the  reviler 
or  oppugner  of  episcopal  authority  in  this  land,  not  only  sehisma- 
tical  with  respect  to  the  Church,  but  an  exceptionable  subject 
likewise  of  the  state."  Sikes's  parochial  Communion,  Ch.  1.  part 
2.  p.  63. 

Having,  as  we  conceive,  sufficiently  established  the  charges 
which  we  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  against  this  Cyclopaedia, 
we  willingly  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Jones.  We  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  diligence  in  accumulating  and  arranging 
his  materials,  though  we  cannot  so  far  Compliment  him  at  the 
ex  pence  of  our  duty  as  to  recommend  his  work  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  safe  or  impartial  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Art.  II.  Sibi/lline  Leaves.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.     Fenner.      181?. 

.Art.  III.  Biographia  hiteraria  ;  or,  Biographical  Sketches 
of  my  Literary  Life  and  Opinions.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge j 
Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.      \\.  Is.     Fenner.      181?. 

WHEN  a  writer  sets  clown  to  record  the  history  ofhis  own 
life  and  opinions,  it  certainly  affords  a  presumption  that  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  an  object  of  greater  curiosity  with  the 
public,  than  it  is  quite  modest  in  any  man  to  suppose ;  but  for  a 
writer,  the  whole  of  whose  works  would  probably  not  form  a  fair 
sized  octavo  volume,  to  compose  an  accoimt  of  how  he  was  edu- 
cated, in  what  manner  he  formed  his  taste,  what  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  upon  this  or  that  subject,  and  so  forth,  sounds 
even  somewhat  ridiculous.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say,  with 
respect  to  the  excellent  author  of  the  "  Riograpicai  Sketches,"  be 
fore  us,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  the  interest  which 
his  readers  may  be  supposed  to  lake  iu  his  history  and  opinions, 
by  the  number  or  importance  of  the  writings  which  he  has  pub- 
lished ;  for  some  reason  or  other  his  name  is  familiar  to  numbers 
who  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  compositions;  and 
connected  as  it  has  been  with  the  names  of  his  two  celebrated 
friends,  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  has  certainly  been 
mentioned  both  in  conversation  and  in  print,  more  frequently  than 
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it  is  perhaps  quite  easy  to  account  for.  In  Mr.  Coleridge's 
poetical  compositions  we  own  that  we  see  but  little  on  which  it 
would  be  prudent  to  bestow  unqualified  commendation.  They 
exhibit  tew  traces  of  deep  or  fine  feeling,  and  still  fewer  of 
correct  and  polished  taste  ;  wildness  of  imagination  is  the  pre- 
dominant quality  of  his  genius,  but  it  is  so  apt  to  degenerate  into 
extravagance,  that  if  we  except  his  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  the 
verses  called  "  Love/'  and  perhaps  a  few,  and  but  a  few  others, 
which  might  be  mentioned,  we  think  the  character  of  his  poetry 
is  far  from  being  pleasing.  To  follow  his  flights  requires  very 
commonly  a  painful  effort  of  attention,  and  when  we  have  gained 
the  heights  to  which  he  carries  us,  instead  of  any  objects  opening 
upon  our  view  to  repay  us  for  our  labour,  we  commonly  find 
ourselves  enveloped  in  mistiness  and  clouds.  But  still  I1J3 
writings  bear  the  impression  of  a  mind  of  considerable  powers; 
in  whatever  he  composes,  the  workings  of  thought  are  almost 
always  perceptible;  and  his  failures  are  rather  the  result  of  an 
understanding  that  has  been  misguided  than  of  any  deficiency  in 
respect  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  talent. 

Mr.  Coleridge  tells  us  that  the  question  "  What  is  poetry  f 
is  so  nearly  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  "  What  is  a  poet  i"  that  in 
order  to  define  the  former  lie  will  give  a  description  of  the 
latter. 

w  The  poet,''  says  he,  "  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings 
the  whole  soul  of  man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its 
faculties  to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dig- 
nity. He  diffuses  a  tone,  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends,  and  (as 
it  were)  fuses,  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power, 
to  which  we  have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina-* 
tion.  This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understandings 
and  retained  under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle  and  unnoticed^, 
controul  (laxis  effertur  habenis)  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or 
reconciliation  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities;  of  sameness,  with 
difference;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete;  the  idea,  with  the 
image;  the  individual,  with  the  representative;  the  sense  of  no- 
velty and  freshness,  with  old  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more  than 
usual  state  of  emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment 
ever  awake  and  steady  Self-possession,  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling 
profound  or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  harmonizes  the 
natural  and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature ;  the  man- 
ner to  the  matter  ;  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy 
with  the  poetry."     Vol.  II.  p.  12. 

With  such  very  intelligible  ideas  of  the  office  of  a  poet,  our 
readers  need  not  be  surprized  if  our  author's  conception  of 
poetry  is  not  always  such  as  people,  who  think  and  feel  in  3( 
common  way,  will  easily  enter  into;   but  however  his  prac- 
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tice  is  not  quite  what  his  theory  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  ; 
his  verses  are,  indeed,  often  not  intelligible,  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways so ;  in  poetry  as  in  prose,  he  is  ever  aiming  at  something 
that  is  transcendental,  and  in  both  cases  his  error  (and  an  in- 
expiable error  it  is)  is  deliberate,  and  of  fore-thought ;  but  still 
he  is  not  always  in  the  clouds ;  he  sometimes  walks  upon  the 
earth  like  other  men ;  and  when  he  does,  both  his  prose  and  his 
poetry  evince  an  amiable,  cultivated,  and  original  mind. 

We  have  said  thus  much  respecting  the  character  of  our 
author's  poetical  genius,  principally  because  it  is  with  his  poetry 
chiefly,  that  the  public  aie  acquainted;  but  partly  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  his  wish,  that  the  two  publications  prefixed  to  this- 
article,  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  each  other;  never- 
theless, as  all  the  poems  (with  two  inconsiderable  exceptions)  in- 
cluded in  the  former,  have  been  long  before  the  public  in  an 
authentic  shape,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  criticism  of  their  separate  merits.  In  fact,  it  is  not  our 
wish  to  review  Mr.  Coleridge's  literary  Life  itself;  our  intention 
is  to  confine  our  attention  to  these  "  Sketches"  of  it,  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  presented  us  with  ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  book  itself,  considered  simply  as  a 
literary  performance,  rather  than  as  a  record  of  facts  connected 
with  the  life  of  its  author. 

In  naming  the  volumes,  to  which  we  propose  confining  our  re- 
marks, "  Biographical  Sketches  of  his  literary  Life  and  Opinions," 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  signified  very  accurately  the  real  nature  of 
his  publication ;  for  it  is  with  circumstances  that  have  a  relation 
to  his  literary  life  only,  that  he  makes  his  reader  acquainted; 
with  respect  to  his  birth,  parentage,  and  personal  history,  he  say* 
almost  nothing ;  these  he  tells  us  may  afford  materials  for  a  separate 
work  which  he  seems  to  contemplate ;  in  the  present  he  tells  us 
little  more  of  himself,  than  that  he  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  was  a  member  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  editor  of  a  paper  called  the 
Watchman;  and    subsequently,  at    the  time    of   the    peace    of 
Amiens,   conducted  the  Morning  Post.     These  circumstances 
are  only  mentioned   incidentally ;  the  volumes   are   exclusively 
filled  with  abstracts  of  the  literary  opinions  which  he  entertains; 
some  of  them  upon  subjects  interesting  enough,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  upon  subjects,  which  we  fear  our  author  will  find  some 
difficulty,  in  persuading  his  readers  to  feel  quite  so  much  respect 
for,  as  he  seems  to  think  them  entitled  to.    The  three  prominent 
topics,  upon   which  it  would  appear  that  our  author  has  chiefly 
reflected,  are,  in  the  first  place,  philosophy;  by  which  our  readers 
must  not  suppose  us  to  mean  the  v\  ritings  of  Locke  or"  Newton, 
er    Bacon    or   Aristotle,  but    of  Jacob    Behind),    Geihisthius 
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Pletho,  rle  Thoyras,  Ptotinus,  and  above  all,  the  inscrutable 
Kant.  The  subject  which  seems  to  hold  the  second  place  in 
our  author's  esteem,  is  poetry  ;  and  to  which,  (in  subordination  to 
a  critical  review  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  productions,)  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted.  The  third  ob- 
ject of  his  attention,  are  anonymous  critics  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  last  topic,  indeed, 
forms  a  sort  of  running  accompaniment  to  the  second ;  for  they 
seem  so  intimately  connected  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  seldom 
able  to  speak  of  poetry,  or  poets,  or  poetical  criticism,  but  what 
we  perceive  (to  use  a  very  favourite  expression  of  our  author) 
an  under-current  to  all  his  observations  of  hatred  and  contempt 
against  our  fellow-labourers  (though  we  trust  not  in  the  same  vine- 
yard) of  the  north. 

With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the  work,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  able,  and,  notwithstanding  our  author's  endless  and  bot- 
tomless discussions  on  metaphysical  matters,  upon  the  whole, 
an  entertaining  performance.  Our  author's  incidental  remarks 
upon  criticism,  politics,  religion,  and  such  other  subjects  as  fall 
within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  man's  comprehension,  are  often 
just  and  striking,  and  invariably  display  a  tone  of  mind  that  is 
both  scholar-like  and  amiable.  As  to  his  style,  we  hardly  know 
what  to  say  of  it ;  it  is  certainly  expressive,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  constructed  upon  any  settled  principles  of  composition, 
farther  than  are  implied  in  an  apparent  preference  of  our  early 
writers,  not  only  over  those  upon  whose  style  the  taste  of  the 
present  day  seems  to  be  chiefly  modelled,  but  over  Addison  and 
Drydeu,  and  the  writers  of  what  we  cannot  but  think  the  Augustan 
age  of  our  prose  literature. 

Now,  if  our  author  is  resolved  to  see  no  medium  between  the 
,  involved  constructions  and  cumbrous  phraseology  of  Milton  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  cheap  finery  of  the  stylum  pene  cantiam 
of  our  fashionable  historians  and  philosophers,  we  undoubtedly 
approve  of  the  taste  by  which  his  preference  has  been  guided. 
The  faults  of  Clarendon  and  Hooker  proceeded  merely  from  a 
want  of  skill  in  composition,  whereas  the  faults  of  those  writers 
whom  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  so  studious  of  not  imitating,  pro- 
ceed from  affectation  and  pretension.  To  say  that  our  author 
has  succeeded  in  reminding  us  of  the  models  whom  he  appears 
desirous  of  emulating,  is  not  saying  much  iu  his  praise.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  put  into  one  sentence  what  ought  properly  to  form 
three,  as  to  put  into  three,  what  ought  properly  to  form  only  one; 
n3r  is  it  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  to  sprinkle  our  manner 
of  speaking  with  learned  phrases  and  obsolete  forms  of  ex- 
pression. For  example,  when  our  author  tells  us  that  he  "  had 
undertaken  the  new  business  of  an  author,  yea,  of  an  author 

i  i  2  trading 
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trading  on  his  own  account."  Vol.  I.  p.  169.  This,  in  fact,  19 
Only  a  peculiar  species  of  coxcombry,  and  is  better  than  the  cox- 
combry of  one  of  our  modern  beau  writers,  only  as  the  gravity  of 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  may  be  preferred  to  the  levity  of  the 
chapeau-bras.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  our  author,  were 
we  to  describe  the  merits  of  his  style,  as  consisting  in  a  mere 
clumsy  imitation  of  our  early  prose  writers ;  on  the  contrary,, 
he  writes  in  general  with  an  air  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  is 
plainly  natural  to  him  ;  and  his  language,  though  sometimes  pe- 
dantic, and  often  by  no  means  free  from  that  philosophical  jargon 
which  is  almost  the  characteristicai  affectation  of  the  present  race 
of  writers,  is  nevertheless,  that  of  a  scholar  -7  to  which  we  may  add, 
that  although  a  little  innocent  vanity  is  every  now  and  then  making 
its  appearance,  yet  in  general  it  merely  gives  an  air  of  naivete  and 
cmaintness  to  his  expressions,  and  never  assumes  the  form  of  ar- 
rogance and  self-conceit.  But  we  have  said  enough  respecting 
the  style  of  the  volumes  before  us  )  it  is  time  to  let  our  readers 
Know  something  of  their  contents. 

Of  course,  a  work,  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
opinions,  that  are  linked  to  each  other  by  no  other  connection, 
than  that  which  arises  from  their  having  belonged  to  the  same, 
individual,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  arranged  upon  any  method 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things ;  and  consequently  to  give  a 
systematic  criticism  of  them,  would  be  altogether  impracticable, 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  trouble  ourselves  by  attempting  to  give 
our  author's  thoughts  any  better  arrangement  than  he  has  himself 
thought  necessary  ;  but  content  ourselves  with  following  his  steps, 
merely  stopping  now  and  then  to  intersperse  our  abstracts  and 
« itations  with  such  incidental  remarks,  as  may  happen  at  the 
moment  to  suggest  themselves. 

Our  author's  first  chapter  contains  rather  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  discipline  which  his  poetical  taste  received,  while 
ut  Christ's  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer, 
at  that  time  the  head  master.  In  this  age  of  systematic  educa- 
tion, perhaps  a  plan  of  instruction  which  has  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  approbation,  and  of  the  benefits  of  which  he  con- 
siders his  own  taste  a  practical  exemplification,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers. 

"  At  school  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very 
sensible,  though  at  the  same  time  a  very  severe  master.  He  *  early 
moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero, 
of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid. 


"  *  The  Kcv.  James  13'owycr,  many  yeass  Head  Master  of  the 

Grammar-School,  Christ  Hospital," 

He 
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He  habituated  rne  to   compare   Lucretius,    (in  such  extracts  as  I 
then  read)  Terence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus, 
not  only  with  the  Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen 
ages  ;  but  with  .even  those  of  the  Augustan  era  :  and  on  ground? 
ef  plain  sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority 
of  the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness,  both  of  their  thoughts 
and  diction.     At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
Tragic  Poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeftre  and  Milton  as  lessons 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trou- 
ble to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.     I  learnt  from  him, 
that    Poetry,    even    that    of  the   loftiest,  and,    seemingly,  that  of 
the    wildest   odes,   had   a   logic   of  its    own,  as  severe  us  that  of 
■science  ;  and  more  difficult,  because  more   subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on    more,   and  more  fugitive  causes.     In  the  truly 
.great  poets,   he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only 
tor  every  word,   but  for  the  position  of  every  word  ;  and  I  well 
■remember,  that  availing   himself  of  the  synonimes  to  the  Homer 
•of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with   regard  to   eachs 
Zvhy  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose  ;  and  ivherein  con- 
sisted the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

"  In  our  own  English   compositions   (at  least  for  the  last  three 
jyears  of  our  school  education)   he  showed  no   mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,   or    image,  unsupported    by   a  sound    sense,  or  where 
the  same  sense  might  have  been   conveyed  with   equal  force  and 
dignity  in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse,  muses,  and  in- 
spirations, Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and   Hipocrene,   were   all  an   abo- 
mination to  him.     In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming 
*  Harp?   Harp?  Lyre?    Pen   and   ink,    boy,   yon    mean!   Muse, 
hoy,  Muse?  your  Nurse's   daughter,  you   mean!  Pierian  spring? 
Oh  'aye!  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  P  Nay  certain  introductions, 
similies,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a  list  of  interdic- 
tion.    Among  the  similies,  there  was,   I  remember,  that  of  the 
Manchineel  fruit,   as  suiting  equally  well  with  too  many  subjects  ; 
in  which  however  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to  the  example  of 
Alexander  and  Clytus,  which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whatever 
might  be  the  theme.     Was  it  ambition  ?   Alexander  and  Clytus  ! — 
Flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytus  ! — Anger?  Drunkenness?  Pride? 
Friendship  ?  Ingratitude  ?  Late  repentance  ?  Still,  still  Alexander 
and   Clytus !    At  length,  the  praises  of  agriculture  having  been 
exemplified  in  the  sagacious  observation,  that  had  Alexander  been 
holding  the  plough,  he  would  not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through 
with  a  spear,  this  tried,  and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by 
public  edict  in  secula  seculorum."     Vol.  I.  p.  1, 

We  cannot  say  that  we  see  any  thing  to  object  against,  in  any 
of  the  particulars  related  in  this  account  of  JVfr.  Bowyer's  plan  ; 
yet  we  are  very  doubtful  how  far  we  should  be  desirous  of  seeing 
it  generally  practised ;  as  it  appears  to  us  it  may  have  answered 
very  well  with  respect  to  particular  boys,  and  psihaps  under  the 
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uperintendance  of  a  particular  schoolmaster;  but  we  own,  that 
n  General,  we  would  rather  entrust  the  education  of  a  bov's  taste 
o  nature  and  his  own  turn  of  mind,  working  upon  the  models 
hat  must  in"  the  regular  course  of  instruction  be  placed  before 
liihj  than  subject  it  to  the  censorship  of  any  ordinary  schocfl- 
naster:  many  reasons  might  be  given  for  this;  but  it  is  suffic'ent 
;o  say,  that  the  proper  business  of  the  master,  (of  a  large  school, 
norc  especially,)  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  scholars,  the 
means  and  instruments  of  taste  and  learning  ,•  but  taste  and 
learning  themselves  are  the  growth  of  age  and  after-reflection. 

The  subject  of  his  early  education  leads  our  author  to  notice 
he  effect  made  upon  his  mind,  when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  by  a 
perusal  of  Bowles's  Sonnets  :  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  the  very  warm  admiration,  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
seems  stili  to  entertain,  for  what  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
ind  inspired  him  with  so  much  emulation  when  young  ;  only 
ive  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  attach  much 
more  importance  to  the  history  of  his  poetical  taste,  than  his 
readers  will  probably  be  made  to  feel.  At  whatever  age  Mr. 
Coleridge  may  have  become  first  sensible  of  the  inferiority  of 
Pope's  system  of  poetical  diction  to  that  of  Milton,  and  of  one 
or  two  of  our  early  Poets,  we  confess  we  see  nothing  so  re* 
mailable  in  the  discovery,  as  to  require  a  detailed  account  of  the 
"rounds  and  process  of  it ;  we  shall  therefore  net  follow  him 
through  all  the  discussions  into  which  this  part  of  his  subject 
leads  him,  but  passing  over  the  remainder  of  this  first  chapter, 
ind  all  the  second,  (in  which  he  attempts  to  disprove  the  im- 
putation of  peculiar  irritability,  under  which  men  of  poetical 
genius  are  supposed  to  labour,)  we  shall  proceed  to  chapter  the 
third.  The  subject  of  this  is  very  high  matter,  being  no  less 
than  that  of  a  discus-ion  concerning  the  usefulness,  rights,  and 
prerogatives  of  us,  "  sy nodical  individuals,"  who  call  ourselves 
reviewers  ;  nor  does  oui  author  think  it  necessary  to  treat  us 
hypothetic-ally,  and  with  refer*  nee  to  the  principles  of  Plato's 
republic ;  but  he  denounces  us  by  name,  as  nuisances  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  Now  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  quite  com- 
ports with  our  dignity,  to  sanction  any  thing  like  an  argument  as 
to  the  competency  of  our  tribunal ;  nevertheless,  as  we  cannot 
but  allow  that  our  author  has  no  particular  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  having  been  born  in  this  age  of  critical  illumina- 
tion, we  shall  overlook  the  indiscreetness  with  which  he  speaks 
of  reviews  generally,  in  consideration  of  his  particular  case,  and 
permit  him  to  utter,  what  we  should  be  very  sorry  our  readers 
should  believe.     Our  author  tells  us, 

"  It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which  was 
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to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public  by  our  rib- 
bon-weavers, calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china-manufac- 
turers; a  Review  conducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should 
take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  literary 
journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief,  not 
only  that  the  *  genus  irritabile'  would  be  found  to  include  many 
other  species  besides  that  of  bards ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  -poets  into  mere  shadow- 
fights  (<rxio^a;/ia.,-)  in  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only 
rational  object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this  were  admitted, 
has  the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  muses,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  aitar,  when  too  he  ha&- 
perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank  and 
opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  undistracted 
man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  his  fellow-citizens  ? 
Or  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all  disinte- 
rested benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise  which 
is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  supports  and 
betrays  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue  ;  is  the  character  and  pro- 
perty of  the  individual,  who  labours  for  our  intellectual  plea- 
sures, less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow  feeling,  than  that  of  the 
wine-merchant  or  milliner."     Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

There  is  in  the  work  before  us,  a  good  deal  of  rea?oning  like 
this,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  not  very  original,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear;  and  to  say  that  it  is  even  plausible,  is 
perhap$*saying  quite  as  much  as  it  deserves.  For  even  taking 
our  author's  own  illustration;  if  individuals  retail  adulterated 
wines  or  any  other  commodity  of  inferior  quality,  the  public 
stirely  are  benefited  by  being  made  acquainted  vfrirh  the  fapt, 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  accuse  those  of  injustice,  from  whom  the 
information  is  obtained.  But  the  truth  is,  the  illustration  is  by 
no  means  in  point,  except  it  be  with  reference  merely  to  the 
comparatively  harmless  quality  of  an  author's  dullness;  a  writer, 
however,  without  being  dull,  may  display  bad  taste  or  mis- 
chievous principles;  he  may  distort  facts  from  ignorance,  or  per- 
vert them  from  prejudice;  in  short,  his  writings  may  in  innume- 
rable ways  do  a  much  more  lasting  injury  to  his  readers,  than 
merely  sending  them  to  sleep.  To  expose  faults  like  these, 
has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  sale  of  the  work,  in 
which  they  are  contained;  but  an  author  has  no  better  right  to 
complain  in  such  a  case  of  the  injury  done  to  his  private  interests, 
by  anonymous  criticism,  than  a  statesman  to  complain  of  being 
tin  tied  out  of  office,  in  consequence  of  his  measures  being  proved 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  public.  Authors  are  just  as  much  public 
characters  as  secretaries  of  state  are ;  if  they  voluntarily  come 
forward  upon  the  stage  ©f  public  life,  under  pretence  of  being 

able 
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able  to  enlighten,  or  in  any  other  way  to  benefit  the  community 
at  huge,  of  course  they  must  expect  that  their  pretensions  will  b© 
canvassed ;  that  their  opinions  and  principles  will  become  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion;  misrepresentation  and  misconception,  un- 
reasonable censure  and  blind  admiration — these  are  matters  of 
course — -the  penalty  paid  in  all  cases  for  publicity;  but  it  would 
be  about  as  vise  to  complain  of  the  daily  papers,  on  account  of 
the  abuse,  which  they  mutually  pour  forth  against  the  opponents  of 
their  respective  parlies,  as  to  complain  of  anonymous  critics,  for 
the  bitterness,  with  which  they  sometimes  review  the  works  of 
those,  who  profess  principles  and  opinions,  of  which  the  former 
disapprove;  and  about  as  much  for  the  interests  of  the  coininur 
numity,  to  repress  or  discountenance  them. 

U  the  writers  in  either  case,  not  content  with  combating  prin- 
ciples and  opinions,  and  public  acts,  trespass  upon  the  sanctity  of 
private  life,  and  endeavour  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  their  rea- 
ders, bv  slander  and  calumny  and  personal  invective;;  this  no  doubt 
ii  highly  disgraceful  to  the  individual,  who  so  misuses  his  privilege 
of  discussion;  but  his  virulence  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
public,  and  nine  times  in  ten,  of  not  much  more  to  him,  who  is 
the  object  of  it.  If  one  party  condemn  in  excess,  another  will 
generally  be  found  to  praise  in  an  equal  excess  ;  and  after  the  first 
fermentation  of  contending  opinions  has  a  little  subsided,  the  real 
truth  gradually  separates  itself  from  t)ie  errors,  with  which  it  had 
"been  mixed,  and  becomes  perhaps  better  and  more  certainly 
distinguishable,  than  by  almost  any  other  process,  to  which  it 
could  have  been  subjected.  As  in  our  courts  of  justice,  one 
advocate  is  paid,  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  one  side  of 
the  question  ;  another,  to  urge  in  like  manner  ail  that  can  be  said 
against  it,  the  decision  in  the  meanwhile  resting  with  the  jury ; 
so  it  is  with  us  critics ;  one  review  is  set  up  by  men  strongly 
biassed  in  favour  of  one  system  of  principles;  another  starts  in 
opposition  {o  it  by  men  as  warmly  favourable  to  the  opposite  ; 
both  of  them,  indeed,  affect  to  speak  with  the  authority,  that 
belongs  to  the  judicial  office;  but  they  are  listened  to  as  judges, 
only  by  those  of  their  own  party  ;  the  public  knows  well,  that  they 
are  mere  advocates,  hired  by  their  prejudices  to  plead  the  cause 
of  a  particular  sect ;  and  by  listening  to  both  sides,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
each,  than  if  it  implicitly  trusted  to  the  impartiality,  with  which 
any  single  review  could  state  them.  So  far  then,  with  respect 
to  our  author's  sentiments  concerning  the  merits  of  reviews  gene- 
rally ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  his  indictment,  though  worded  some- 
what sweepuigly,  is  really  intended  to  be  preferred  against  one 
particular  journal,  which  both  in  taste,  morals,  politics,  religion, 
and  even  in  manners,  happens  to  have  embraced  a  set  of  opinions, 

directly 
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directly  counter  to  those  which  Mr.  Coleridge  approves  of.. 
Now,  in  bringing  forward  what  our  author  has  to  urge, in  reproba- 
tion of  the  abusive  spirit,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  critics  have 
reviewed  his  writings  and  the  writings  of  his  friends,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  the  critical  merits  of  the  case.  Our  opinions  upon 
most  of  the  subjects,  upon  which  our  author  and  his  anonymous, 
though  well  known  reviewer  have  split,  are  already  before  the 
public.  That  much  childishness  is  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry,  and  some  extravagance  in  the  poetry,  and  some 
want  of  moderation  in  the  prose,  of  Mr.  Southey,  are,  we  appre- 
hend, truths  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  if  there  are  some,  professing 
to  be  judges  in  these  points,  who  are  able  to  see  in  the  writings  of 
neither,  any  qualities  besides,  we  really  know  not  how  the  matter 
is  to  be  mended  by  mere  discussion.  On  this  subject  our  author 
tells  us  a  story,  which  will  illustrate  the  real  nature  of  the  case 
before  us,  as  well  as  the  grounds  of  a  great  many  other  differences 
of  opinion  upon  questions  ot  taste. 

"  When  I  was  at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II,  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  As  we  were  gazing  on  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horns  and  beard  of 
that  stupendous  statue;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to  support  the 
other;  of  the  super-human  effect  of  the  former,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  integrity  both  to  the 
image  and  the  feeling  excited  by  it.  Conceive  them  removed,  and 
the  statue  would  become  ?m-natural,  without  being  s«;xv-natural. 
We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rising  sun,  and  I  repeated  the 
noble  passage  from  Taylor's  Holy  Dying.  That  horns  were  the 
emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  among  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
are  still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia;  the  Achelous  of  the  ancient. 
Greeks  ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and  feelings,  that  originally  sug- 
gested the  mixture  of  the  human  and  the  brute  form  in  the  figure, 
by  which  they  realized  the  idea  of  their  mysterious  Pan,  as  repre- 
senting intelligence  blended  with  a  darker  power,  deeper,  mightier, 
and  more  universal  than  the  conscious  intellect  of  man  ;  than  intel- 
ligence;— all  these  thoughts  and  recollections  passed  in  procession 
before  our  minds.  My  companion  who  possessed  more  than  his 
share  of  the  hatred,  which  his  countrymen  bore  to  the  French,  had 
iust  observed  to  me,  '  a  Frenchman,  Sir  !  is  the  only  animal  in 
the  human  shape,  Unit  by  no  possibility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or 
pietry  :'  When,  lo  !  two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rank  en- 
tered the  church !  Mark  you,  whispered  the  Prussiau,  •  thejirst 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — wih  notice  (for  they  null  begin  by  in- 
stantly noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's  pause  of 
admiration  impressed  by  the  ivholej  will  be  the  horns  and  the  beard. 
And  the  associations,  'which  they  ivill  immediately  connect  with  them 
%aUl  he  those  of  a  he-gqa?  and  a  cuckold.'  Never  did  man  guess 
1  '  more 
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more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion  of  the  great  legislator's 
prophetic  powers,  whose  statue  we  had  been  contemplating,  he 
could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more  coincident  with  the  re- 
sult :  for  even  as  he  had  said,  so  it  came  to  pass. 

"  In  the  Excursion  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  born  in, 
humble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more  than 
usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from  the  more 
awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  person  he  represents,  as  having 
been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and  from  a  craving 
intellect,  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in  consequence  passed 
the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  from  earliest  manhood,  in  villages 
and  hamlets  from  door  to  door. 

*  A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load.' 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactiek 
poem,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  presents  a  fair  subject  for  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity  or 
incongruity  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to  be  the 
essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the  critic  who,  passing 
by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life  would  present  to 
such  a  man ;  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  nature,  of  solitude 
and  of  solitary  thought ;  ail  the  varieties  of  places  and  seasons, 
through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all  the  varying  imagery  they 
bring  with  them  ;  and  lastly,  all  the  observations  of  men, 

*  Their  manners,  their  enjoyment  and  pursuits, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings" 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journies  must  have  given  and  re- 
called to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I  say,  who  from  the  multitude  of 
possible  associations  should  pass  by  all  these  m  order  to  fix  his  at- 
tention exclusively  on  the  pin-papers,  and  stay-tapis,  which  might 
have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack ;  this  critic  in  my  opinion 
cannot  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or  much  healthier  state 
of  moral  feeling,  than  the  Frenchmen  above  recorded/'  Vol.  II. 
P.   127. 

This  is  a  pleasant  apologue  and  significantly  applied;  it  i? 
however  plain,  that  if  our  author  had  no  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  his  critic-,  than  the  above  passage  affords,,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  justified  in  using  the  epithets,  made  use  of  in 
the  last  sentence  ;  for  a  critic  cannot  with  any  more  propriety  he 
called  a  "  quack"  because  he  happens  to  be  wanting  in  taste  (even 
assuming  the  fact),  than  a  poet  could  be^  who  should  happen  to 
be  wanting  in  imagination.  To  speak  passionately  about  queh- 
tions  of  opinion.,  or  contemptuously  of  whatever  else  we  have  nor. 
ourselves  a  (aste  for,  are  not  to  be  sure  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  superior  understanding  ;  but  nun  cannot  obtain  sense 
by  merely  v\ishing  for  it;  and  critics^  like  others,  can  only  speak 
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as  they  feel  ;  all  that  authors  or  the  public,  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect, is,  that  critics  should  really  speak:  as  they  think,  and  not 
give  decisions  which  they  know  to  be  partial,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  feelings  of  a  personal  nature.  Now  this  is  the 
charge  which  Mr.  Coleridge  explicitly  and  formally  presses 
against  the  reviewer  of  himself  and  friends ;  and  supposing,  that 
the  facts,  which  he  asserts,  are  correctly  stated,  we  think,  that  the 
public  (supposing  them  to  interest  themselves  about  the  mutter) 
will  not  feel  disposed  to  biame  our  author,  for  the  strong  language 
in  which  he  sometimes  expresses  iiis  sense  of  the  unjustifiable 
persecution  of  which  he,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner  Mr. 
Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  have  been  for  many  years  the 
constant  objects.  We  shall  not  quote  the  passages,  (that  are 
scattered  through  almost  every  part  of  his  work,)  in  which  our 
author  gives  vent  to  the  feelings,  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
conduct  of  which  he  complains  j  but  state  the  facts  by  which 
he  conceives  the  resentment  expressed  by  him  to  be  warranted  ; 
and  tnis  we  shall  do,  partly  from  regard  to  justice,  and  partly 
because  reviews  and  reviewers  seem  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
our  author's  mind,  when  he  projected  the  work  before  us,  as  they 
are  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  by  him  in  the  progress  of  it.  There 
are  few  of  our  readers,  probably,  but  are  aware  of  the  unmea- 
sured contempt  and  unmitigated  ridicule,  with  which  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  been  treated  in  the  journal,  of  which 
our  author  complains;  few  persons  would,  we  think,  imagine 
that  the  writer  of  the  article,  in  which  the  offensive  criticism  was 
conveyed,  could  ever  have  expressed  himself  in  private  conversa- 
tion in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  following  pas- 
sage states  himself  to  have  heard. 

"  Let  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  charged  with  having  expressed 
himself  too  indignantly,  till  the  wantonness  and  the  systematic  and 
malignant  perseverance  of  the  aggressions  have  been  taken  into 
fair  consideration.  I  myself  heard  the  commander  in  chief  of  this 
unmanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  admiration  of  Words- 
worth's genius.  I  have  heard  him  declare,  that  whoever  came  into 
his  room  would  probably  find  the  Lyrical  Ballads  lying  open  on  his 
table,  and  that  (speaking  exclusively  of  those  written  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself,)  he  could  nearly  repeat  the  whole  of  them  by- 
heart."     Vol.  II.  p.  179. 

In  another  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Coleridge  informs  us  that  some 
years  ago,  upon  occasion  of  the  reviewer  m  question  paying  a 
visit  to  Cumberland,  he  was  at  his  own  request  introduced  to 
Mr.  Southey,  drank  tea  at  his  house,  and  was  in  all  respects 
hospitably  treated;  but  so  far  was  he  from  permitting  the  recol- 
lection of  the  courtesies  which  he  had  received,  to  soften  the 
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asperity  of  his  criticism,  that  his  very  first  employment  upon  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh,  was  to  write  a  lampoon  upon  his  host,  in 
language  still  more  offensive  than  upon  any  former  occasion  ; 
designating  him  and  the  friends  whom  he  met  at  his  house,  a* 
*'  whining  and  hypochondriacal  poets,"  and  saying  many  other 
things,  which  a  critic  perhaps  had  a  right  to  say,  but  which  it  was 
just  as  easy  to  have  said  in  civil  as  in  disrespectful  language. 
The  note,  in  which  the  charge  is  made,  contains  many  other  par- 
ticulars, and  is  somewhat  long  ;  but  as  the  contents  of  it  have 
been  thought  so  weighty,  as  to  induce  the  reviewer  to  come  for- 
ward in  his  own  person  and  under  his  own  name,  in  order  to 
rebut  it,  perhaps  it  may  gratify  our  readers  to  have  the  whole 
passage  before  them. 

il  Some  years  ago,  a  gendeman,  the  chief  writer  and  conductor 
of  a  celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  its  hostility  to  Mr.  Southey, 
spent   a  day  or  two  at  Keswick.     That  he  was,  without  diminution 
on  this  account,   treated  with  every  hospitable  attention  by  Mr. 
Scuthey  and  myself,  I  trust  I  need  not  say.     But  one  thing  I  may 
venture  to  notice  ;  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  do  I  remember  t# 
have  received  so  many,  and  such  high  coloured  compliments  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time.     He  ivas  likewise  circumstantially  in- 
formed by  what  series  of  accidents  it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth, Mr-  Southey,  and  I   had  become  neighbours ;  and  how  ut- 
terly unfounded  was  the  supposition,  that  we  considered  ourselve?, 
as  belonging  to  any   common  school,  but  that  of  good  sense  con- 
firmed by  the  long-established  models  of  the  best  times  of  Greece, 
Home,  Italy,    and   England  ;  and  still  more  groundless  the  notion, 
that  Mr.   Southey   (for  as  to  myself  I  have  published  so  little,  and 
that  little,  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludicrous 
to  mention   my  name   at  all)  could  have  been  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with   Mr.  Wordsworth,   when  so  many 
of  his  works  had  been  published  not  only  previously  to  any  ac* 
quaintance   betweun   them;  but  before  Mr.   Wordsworth  himself 
had  written  any  thing  but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and   uniformly  sus- 
tained ;  when  too  the  slightest  examination  win  make  it  evident, 
that  between  those  and  the   after  writings  of  Mr.   Southey,   there 
exists   no  other  difference  than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of 
excellence   from   progressive   developement   of  power,    and   pro- 
gressive  facility   from   habit  and  increase   of  experience.      Yet 
among  the  first  articles  which  this  man  wrote  after  his  return  from 
Keswick,  we  were  characterized  as  'the  School  of  whining  and 
hypochondriacal  poets   that   haunt   the   Lakes.'     In   reply   to   a 
letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he  had  asked  me,  whe- 
ther I  was  in  earnest  in  preferring  the  style  of  Hooker  to  that 
of  Dr.   Johnson ;  and  Jeremy   Taylor  to  Burke ;  I  stated,  some- 
what at  large,   the   comparative  excellences  and  defects  which 
characterized  our  best   prose   writers,   from  the  reformation,  to 
the  first  half  of  Charles  2nd ;  and  that  of  those  who  had  flourished 
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during  the  present  reign,   and  the  preceding  one.     About  twelve- 
months afterwards,  a  review  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  the  reviewer  asserts,  that  his  chief 
motive  for  entering  into  the  discussion  was  to  separate  a  rational 
and  unqualified  admiration  of  our  elder  writers,  from  the  indiscri- 
minate  enthusiasm  of  a    recent   school,   who  praised    what  they 
did  not  understand,   and   caricatured   what  they  were  unable  to 
imitate.     And,  that  no  doubt   might  be   left   concerning   the  per- 
sons alluded  to,  the  writer  annexes  the  names   of  Miss   BAtLt.lt, 
W.   Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.     For  that  which 
follows,  I   have  only   hear-say  evidence  ;  but  yet  such  as  demands 
my  belief;  viz.  that   on  being   questioned  concerning  this  appa- 
rently wanton'attack  more  especially  with  reference  to  Miss  Baillie, 
the  writer  had  stated  as  his  motives,  that  this  lady  when  at   Edin- 
burgh had  declined  a  proposal  of  introducing  him  to  her  ;  that  Mr. 
Southey  had  written  against  him  ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  talked 
contemptuously  of  him ;  but  that  as  to   Coleridge  he  had  noticed 
him  merely  because  the  names  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge   always  went  together.     But  if  it  were  worth  while  fo- 
rnix together,   as  iirgredients,  half  the  anecdotes  which  I  either 
myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from  men  inca- 
pable of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  characters,  qualifi- 
cations,  and  motives  of  our  anonymous   critics,  whose  decisions 
are  oracles   for  our  reading  public;  I    might  safely   borrow  the 
words  of  the  apocryphal  Daniel;  *  Give  me  leave  O  Sovereign 
Public,  and  I  shall  slay  this  dragon  without  sword,  or  staff.'     For 
the  compound  would  be  as  the  '  Pitch,  and  fat,  and  hair,  tvhich 
Daniel  took,  and  did  seethe  them  together,  and  made  lumps  thereof* 
and  put  into  the  dragons  mouth,  and  so  the  dragon  burst  in  sunder  ; 
end  Daniel  said  lo  ;  these  are  the  Gods  ye  worship.'  "    Vol.  1. 
Note,  p.  52. 

Now,  in  the  answer  which  our  reviewer  has  put  forth  to  the 
above  charges,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  warm  admiration,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  for  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ; 
we  have  therefore  a  right  to  conclude,  that  the  article  in  which 
that  gentleman's  writings  have  been  reviewed,  were  intended  to 
convey  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  different  opinion  from 
that  which  the  reviewer  himself  conscientiously  entertained.  As 
to  the  high-flown  compliments  with  which  he  gratified  Mr.  Col- 
ridge's  vanity,  we  are  told,  that  the  reviewer  paid  them,  because 
he  thought  he  could  perceive  that  they  were  as  agreeable  to  ous 
author,  as  they  are  to  most  people  ;  by  which  we  are  left  to  infer, 
that  what  our  honest  reviewer  says,  is  no  better  criterion  of  his- 
real  sentiments,  than  what  he  zcrites  ;  and  since  he  certainly  can- 
not be  accused  of  having  flattered  our  author  in  the  latter  wayr 
we  suppose  it  is  his  opinion,  that  any  injury  done  to  truth  by  prais- 
ing a  man  more  than  he  deserves  by  word  of  mouth,  and  before 
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his  face,  is  wiped  away,  by  abusing  hlm  in  an  equal  degree  beyond 
what  truth  will  warrant,  in  writing,  and  behind  his  back.  With 
respect  to  the  other  charge,  which  he  pleads  guilty  to,  it  is  to  be 
store  rather  of  a  ridiculous  nature  ;  he  admits'  that  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Mr.  Soulh'ey*s  house,  and  "  believes  that  coffee  was 
handed  to  him  ;"  but  as  lie  was  not  given  to  understand  that  this 
was  offered  to»  him,  under  any  implied  condition  of  praising  on 
all  future  occasions,  the  poetry  of  his  host,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  he  contends  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  of  them  ami 
their  writings  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  same  discour- 
teous and  abusive  language  as  before.  This  is  not  to  be  disputed  ; 
the  circumstance  of  having  been  received  into  his  house,  and 
1  .  ated  with  respect  and  civility,  by  a  person  to  whom  we  were 
personally  strangers,  would  weigh  with  some  minds,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least;  it  might  not,  and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  disarm 
justice,  but  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  an  additional  argument 
against  passing  sentence  in  the  language  of  contempt  and  insult; 
it  might  not  call  forth  any  strong  expressions  of  civility,  nor 
make  us  express  a  degree  of  admiration,  which  we  did  not  feel ; 
but  still  one  should  suppose,  that  it  would  not  produce  an  oppo- 
site effect ;  it  would  not  excite  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  nor 
induce  us  to  keep  down  our  real  feelings,  and  give  utterance  to 
none  except  such  as  were  harsh  and  disrespectful.  A  man  is-not 
called  upon  to  flatter  another,  merely  because  he  has  been  in  hi* 
house  and  received  no  unfriendly  treatment;  yet  it  would  surely 
be  still  more  strange  to  give  this  as  a  reason  for  abusing  him. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Coleridge,  whom  he  distinguishes  as  "  anti-jacobin  poets/' 
are  really  and  truly  the  sort  of  persons  whom  lie  describes  them 
to  be,  our  astonishment  will  cease  ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
admire  the  moderation,  with  which  he  has  expressed  himself, 
when  speaking  of  them  and  their  works. 

"  Their  inordinate  vanity  runs  them  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gances, and  their  habitual  effeminacy  gets  them  out  of  them  at  any 
price.  Always  pampering  their  own  appetite  for  excitement  and 
wishing  to  astonish  others,  their  whole  aim  is  to  produce  a  dramatic 
effect  one  way  or  other,  to  shock  or  delight  their  observers  ;  and 
they  are  as  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  consequence  of  what  they 
write,  as  if  the  world  were  merely  a  stage  for  them  to  play  their 
fantastic  tricks  on.  As  romantic  in  their  servility  as  in  their  inde- 
pendance,  and  equally  importunate  candidates  for  fame  or  infamy, 
they  require  only  to  be  distinguished  and  are  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  of  distinction.  Jacobins  or  anti-jacobins — outrageous 
advocates  for  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  or  flaming  apostles  of  per- 
secution— always  violent  and  vulgar  in  their  opinions,  they  oscillate 
with  a  giddy  and  sickening  motion  from  one  absurdity  to  another, 
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and  expiate  the  follies  of  their  youth,  by  the  heartless  vices  of  their 
declining  age.  None  so  ready  as  they  to  carry  every  paradox  to 
its  most  revolting  and  nonsensical  excess, — none  so  sure  to  carica- 
ture in  their  own  persons  every  feature  of  an  audacious  and  insane 
philosophy.  In  their  days  of  innovation,  indeed,  the  philosophers 
crept  at  their  heels  like  hounds,  while  they  darted  on  their  distant 
quarry  like  hawks  ;  stooping  always  to  the  lowest  game ;  eagerly 
snuffing  up  the  most  tainted  and  rankest  scents — " 

But  we  really  can   proceed   no   further   with  this  delicately 
touched,  nicely  discriminated  and  altogether  striking  portrait ;  we 
have  informed   our  readers,   that  the  original  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  are   the  author  of  Don  Roderic,  and   his  friends  Mr. 
Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Coleridge.     Upon  what  feature  of  their 
characters  or  writings,  the  resemblance  is  founded,  is  not  stated ; 
but  assuredly,  if  there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  the  picture,  we 
need  not  be  surprized,  if  a  reviewer  should  think  it  a  matter  of 
conscience,  to  allow  no  feelings  either  of  admiration  or  of  common 
courtesy,  to  interfere  with  the  duty  of  discountenancing  altogether 
writers  of  such  a  portentous,  though  somewhat  non-descript  kind 
of  poetry.     We  shall  not  offend  the    pride    of  Mr.    Soutliey, 
against  whom  the  above  sober  piece  of  criticism  was  more  parti- 
cularly discharged,  by  taking  up  his  defence  against  an  adversary, 
whose  weapons  consist,  in  the  use  of  such  language  as  that  which 
we  have  just  quoted ;  for  a  critic  to  apply  the  epithets  of  "  au- 
dacious," and  "  insane,"  and  "  nonsensical,"  to  a  writer  ;  to  talk 
of  his  being  "  an  apostle  of  persecution,"  and  a  "  snuffer  up  of 
the  rankest  scents  ;"  and  then  ingeniously  to  add,  with  an  affected 
air  of  superior  gentility,  that  he  is,  moreover,   "  vulgar  and  vio- 
lent" is  a  stroke  of  character  worth  recording.     But  enough  of 
reviews  and  reviewers  ;  we  have  been  led  to  say  much  more  upon 
the  subject  than  its  importance  deserved  ;  to  go  on  speaking  of 
Mr.  Southey  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation 
of  the  discussion ;  but  as  his  name  has  been  introduced  so  often, 
we  cannot  resist  a  temptation  to  gratify  our  own  feelings  by  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  a  character  of  this  terrible  '•'  anti-jacobin 
poet,"  drawn  indeed  by  a  friend  who  has  known  him  intimately 
for  years,  but  who  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  able  to  speak 
of  him  as  he  really  is.     We  are  not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of 
contributing,  by  any  means  in  our  power,  to  the  weight  and  repu- 
tation of  a  writer,  who  has  written  almost  upon  every  subject,  and 
exercised  his  talents  in  almost  every  species  of  composition,  and 
in  each  displayed  powers  which  would  have  ensured  his  name  an 
honourable  place  in  the  annals  of  literature,  even  had  he  never 
attempted  any  other.     The  clearness,  purity,  and  eloquent  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and  facility  of  his 
versification,  form  only  one  of  his  titles  to  our  esteem;  volumi- 
nous 
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nous  as  bis  works  are,  we  are  not  aware  that  lie  has  ever  pub* 
lished  a  line,  at  which  the  chastest  delicacy,  or  the  most  severs 
morality  could  justly  take  offence.  Whatever  fame  Mr.  Southey 
possesses,  is  of  that  sort  which  will  continue  to  increase  ;  he  has 
addressed  himself,  on  no  occasion,  to  the  base  and  malignant 
feelings  of  mankind;  and  if  his  zeal,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  have  sometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  his  indiscretion  has  arisen  from  the  overflow  of 
good  feelings,  and  such  as  are  only  blameable  in  their  excess. 

"  Publicly  has  Mr.  Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who  (I  would 
feign  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature)  hurled  fire-brand;3 
against  a  figure  of  their  own  imagination,  publicly  have  his  talents 
been  depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  publicly  do  I 
therefore,  who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to 
leave  recorded,  that  it  is  Southey's  almost  unexampled  felicity, 
to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their 
characteristic  defects.  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  ou? 
public  schools  and  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will 
appear  no  ordinary  praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  inno- 
cence into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained 
by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intempe- 
rance. That  scheme  of  head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanour,  which 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  himself,  and  chal, 
lenges  his  calumniators  to  disprove  ;  this  will  his  school  mates,  his 
fellow-collegians,  and  his  maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  pro- 
portioned to  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as 
again  realized  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.  But  still  more 
striking  to  those,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are 
familiar  with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poet's 
matchless  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits ;"  the  worthi- 
ness and  dignity  of  those  pursuits;  his  generous  submission  to 
tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make 
otherwise  ;  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of 
affection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself  time  and 
power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments  than 
almost  any  other  writer  has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  sub- 
jects of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  possesses, 
and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  the  master  even 
of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of  his  daily  la- 
bours, which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  might  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business,  loses  all 
semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheat-fulness  of  his  spirits.  Always  em- 
ployed, his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No  less  punctual 
in  trifles,  than  stedfast  in  the  performance  of  highest  duties,  he 
inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts  which  irregular 
Biou  scatter  about  thcni?  and  which  in  the  aggregate  so  often  become 
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formidable  obstacles  botb  to  bappiness  and  utility;  while  on  the 
contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of 
mind  on  those  around  him  or  connected  with  him,  which  perfect 
consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word  might  be  framed)  absolute  reliabi- 
lity, equally  in  small  as  in  great  concerns,  cannot  but  inspire  and 
bestow  :  when  this  too  is  softened  without  being  weakened  by 
kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well  deserve 
the  character  which  an  antient  attributes  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely, 
that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in  as  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright, 
not  in  obedience  to  any  law  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  neces- 
sity of  a  happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As  son. 
brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves  with  firm  yet 
light  steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer, 
he  has  uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety;  his  cause  has 
ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  in- 
dependence and  of  national  illumination.  When  future  critics 
shall  weigh  out  his  guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey 
the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty  materials 
for  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  fail  to  record,  that  as  no 
man  was  ever  a  more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends 
and  honorers  among  the  good  of  all  parties  ;  and  that  quacks  in 
education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his  only 
enemies."     Vol.  I.  p.  67. 

From  the  eloquent  and  well-deserved  panegyric  upon  Mr. 
Southey,  of  which  the  above  forms  only  an  extract,  our  author 
proceeds,  without  any  apparent  plan  in  the  selection,  to  discuss 
a  variety  of  topics  ;  Mr.  Burke,  the  Spanish  Revolution,  the 
principles  upon  which  our  author  conducted  the  Morning  Post, 
during  the  time  in  which  he  was  the  editor  of  it,  a  vindication  of* 
himself  from  the  charge  of  indolence  whicTf  has  so  frequently 
been  brought  against  him ;  these  and  similar  discussions,  alter- 
nately engage  his  attention,  until  we  arrive  within  about  one  hun- 
dred pages  from  the  end  of  the  first  volume :  at  this  place  our 
author  takes  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  bottomless  discussion  res- 
pecting the  esemplastic  (from  sjs  h  tz^slttu)  power  of  man  and 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  that  "  lie  on  the  other  side  of  tne 
natural  consciousness  ;''  he  continues  out  of  sight  of  every  human 
eye,  groping  in  darkness  for  imaginary  wealth,  until  the  opening 
of  the  second  volume,  when  he  again  rises  upon  our  view,  pre- 
paring to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings.  This  is  a  subject  which  our  author 
discusses  at  so  much  length,  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  our  power* 
to  follow  bim  through  the  progressive  steps  of  his  criticism  :  as 
we  coincide  with  our  author  for  the  most  part,  in  the  substance 
of  the  opinions  which  he  expresses  upon  this  controverted  sub- 
ject, we  shall  merely  extract  a  specimen  of  his  critical  judgment, 
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and  content  ourselves  with  recommending  this  part  of  the  volume 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  containing  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  able  reviews  cf  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  that  we  have  met  with.  Mr.  Coleridge's  observations 
upon  the  diction  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  contain  many  just  and 
striking  thoughts;  and  the  analytical  criticisms  which  occur  in 
various  pails  of  the  discussion,  upon  one  or  two  of  the  poems 
contained  in  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  impressed  us  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  his  good  taste  and  discrimination.  Asa 
specimen  of  his  impartiality,  and  of  the  reasonable  conditions 
under  which  he  approves  of  the  critical  opinions  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, concerning  the  proper  objects  and  philosophical  language 
of  poetry,  we  shall  select  what  our  author  says  respecting  the 
propriety  of  putting  sentiments  of  a  high  and  elevated  tone  into 
the  mouths  of  persons  taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 

"  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which, 

'  I  think  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul,  that  perish'd  in  his  pride  : 
Of  Burns,  that  walk'd  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Behind  his  plough  upon  the  mountain-side"-— 

are  widely  different  from  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  poem, 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make  him  a 
chimney •• su eep er ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the 
subject,  had  invented  on  account  of  his  birth,  parentage  and  educa- 
tion,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortunate  accidents  which  had  occur- 
red in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher,  and  sweep  !  Nothing, 
but  biography,  can  justify  this.     If  it  be  admissible  even  in  a  Novel, 
it  must  be  one  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass 
for  histories,  not  in  the  manner  of  Fielding's :  in  the  life  of  Moll 
Flanders,  or  Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones  or  even  a  Joseph 
Andrews.     Much  less  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a 
poem,  the  characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualization, 
must  still  remain  representative.     The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this 
point,  are  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  p .   try  and  of  the  human 
mind.     They  are  r-ot  more  peremptory,  than  wise  and  prudent. 
For  in  the  first  place  a  deviation  from  them  perplexes  the  reader's 
feelings,   and  all  the  circumstances  which  are  feigned  in  order  to 
make  such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  disquiet  his  faith, 
rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  attempts,  the  fiction  tuill 
appear,  and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitious  but  asjalse.     The  reader 
not  cniy  knoivs,  that  the  sentiments  and  language  are  the  poet's 
own,  and  his  own  too  in  his  artificial  character,  as  poet ;  but  by  the 
fruitless  endeavours  to  make  him  think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  evea 
suffered  to  forget  it.     The  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an 
epic  poet,  when  the  fable  and  the  characters  are  derived  fvom  Scrip- 
ture history,  as  in  the  Messiah  of  {Clopstock,  or  in  Cumberland's  Cat- 
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vary  :  and  not  merely  suggested  by  it  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton.  That  illusion,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that  ne- 
gative faith,  which  simply  permits  the  images  presented  to  work  by 
their  own  force,  without  either  denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real  ex- 
istence by  the  judgment,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  absolute  truth.  A 
faith,  which  transcends  even  historic  belief,  must  absolutely  put  out 
this  mere  poetic  Analogon  of  faith,  as  the  summer  sun  is  said  to  ex- 
tinguish our  household  fires,  when  it  shines  full  upon  them.  What 
would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  as  pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled 
as  revolting  falsehood.  The  effect  produced  in  this  latter  case  by 
the  solemn  belief  of  the  reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about  in 
the  instances,  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by  the  baffled  attempts 
of  the  author  to  make  him  believe. 

"  Add  to  all  the  foregoing  the  seeming  uselessness  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  whicn  it  is  to  derive  support.  Is 
there  one  word  for  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedlar  in  the  Excur- 
sion, characteristic  of  a  pedlar?  One  sentiment,  that  might  not 
more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous  explanation, 
have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old  man,  of  a  rank  or 
profession  in  which  the  language  of  learning  and  refinement  are 
natural  and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank  have  been  at  all  parti- 
cularized, where  nothing  follows  which  the  knowledge  of  that  rank 
is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?  When  on  the  contrary  this  information 
renders  the  man's  language,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  information  a 
riddle,  which  must  itself  be  solved  by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally 
when  this,  and  this  alone,  could  have  induced  a  genuine  poet  to  in- 
weave in  a  poem  of  the  loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest  and 
of  most  universal  interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact,  (not  unlike 
those  furnished  for  the  obituary  of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of 
some  obscure  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased  in  some  obscure 
town,  as 

*  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  born. 
There  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
His  Father  r1  velt ;  and  died  in  poverty  : 
While  he,  ,/hose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace, 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  one — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  'ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mnte, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction.' 


I  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak, 

In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills  ; 

But  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
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Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  step-father's  school.' — &c. 

"  For  all  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this  narration, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more  appropriately, 
and  with  far  greater  verisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  character 
of  a  poet.''     Vol.  II.  p.  147. 

The  above  observations,  and  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
author's  criticisms  upon  poets  and  poetry,  are  for  the  most  part 
so  reasonable,  that  we  own  we  have  frequently  found  it  difficult 
to  understand,  how  the  same  author  should  have  written  them, 
and  the  "  Ode  to  the  Rain,"  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  poems 
contained  in  the"  Sibylline  Leaves  ;"  poems  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  mitten  by  a  man  of  sense,  but  how  a  man  like  Mr. 
Coleridge  should  have  thought  them  of  so  much  value  as  to  be 
v.orth  publishing,  is  above  our  power  to  explain. 

We  should  not  be  sorry,  were  we  here  to  take  leave  of  our  au- 
thor: for  we  are  apprehensive  that  what  we  may  add  farther,  will 
rather  injure  than  improve  the   favorable  impression  which  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  have  hitherto  said,  is  calculated  to  convey 
of  his  talents.     But  in  justice  to  our  readers  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  two  volumes  which  we 
have  recommended  to  their  perusal,  is  rilled  up  with  matter, 
which  our  author  calls  Philosophy  ;  but  it  is  philosophy  of  so 
very  heteroclite  a  description,  that  we  really  hardly  know  how 
to  allude  to  the  subject,  without  using  words  that  would  convey 
an  impression  of  our  thinking  much  more  slightingly  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  understanding,  than  the  good  sense  displayed  in  otket 
parts  of  the  work  would  justify.     Had  we  met  with  the  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  (o  which  we  now  allude,  in  an  anonymous 
publication,  we  should  unquestionably  have  laid  them  aside,  as 
the  production  of  a  very  ordinary  writer  indeed,  with  respect  to 
talents ;   and  supposing  we  had  given  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking  farther  about  them,  should  probably  have  concluded 
that  some  doubts  might  be  entertained  respecting  the  perfect 
sanity  of  the  mind  in  which  they  were  engendered.     "  The  fool- 
ishness of  fools,  is  folly;"  but  iC  the  foolishness'  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Coleridge,  must,  we  take  for  granted,  be  impregnated  with 
some  portion  of  sense  and  renson.     Impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  this,  we  were  at  the  pains  of  reading  faithfully,  and  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  impartially,  all  our  author's  ten  theses;  his  refutation 
of  materialism ;  his  discussions  relative  to  the  priority  of  "  subject" 
and  "  object,"  "  mind"  and  u  natiue  ;"   together  with  his  other 
incidental  criticisms  upon  Behmen,and  Schilling,  and  Fichti,  and 
Kant,  and  other  inscrutable  thinkers.     What   we  think  on  all 
these  subjects,  and  what  we  think  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  remarks 
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-upon  them,  we  shall  not  venture  to  express ;  but  we  know  so 
much  of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  this  country,  upon  the 
subjects  into  which,  Mr.  Coleridge  wishes  to  embark  philosophy, 
as  emboldens  us  to  prophesy,  that  if  he  persists  in  his  present 
resolution  of  imparting  to  the  world  his  intended  commentary 
upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  the  form  of  a  dissertation  upon 
the  "  Productive  Logos,"  he  will  draw  down  upon  his  head  such 
a  tempest  of  ridicule  and  derision,  as  he  may  probably  live  long 
enough  to  repent  of. 


Art.  IV.  Karamania,  or  a  brief  Description  of  the  South 
Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity, 
with  Plans,  news,  <Sc.  Collected  during  a  Survey  of  that 
Coast  under  the  Orders  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  Years  1811  and  1812.  By  Francis  Beau- 
fort, F.R.S.  Captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Frederiksstee?i.  8vo. 
294  pp.     14s.     Hunter.     1817. 

A  BOOK  of  hydrography  is  a  fearful  sight  to  a  reviewer. 
He  expects  nothing  from  it  but  bearings  and  soundings,  A.M.'s 
and  P.M.'s,  charts  stuck  with  arrows  like  a  target,  an  endless 
continuity  of  reefs  and  sand-banks,  in  all  the  recurring  variation, 
which  line  and  dot,  dot  and  line  will  admit,  and  now  and  then  a 
tantalizing  extract  from  the  log-book  to  tell  him,  that  something 
very  well  worth  describing  has  been  purposely  omitted,  because 
it  did  not  accord  with  the  scientific  dryness  of  maritime  survey. 
For  our  own  parts  we  hud  almost  as  soon  pick  our  monthly  task 
from  the  mystic  columns,  a  la  Chinoise,  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manack, as  wade  through  any  of  the  professional  works,  the 
composition  of  which  is  so  much  facilitated  by  its  calculations. 
With  these  feelings  we  took  up  this  little  work,  and  our  surprise* 
and  pleasure  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  we  found  ourselves 
led  on  from  page  to  page  by  the  incessant  attraction  of  rapid 
but  elegant  narrative,  and  all  the  charm  which  a  souud  and  un- 
assuming scholar  can  feel  and  give  by  the  revival  of  classical  as- 
sociations. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  should  be  so  little  known  to  modern  geographers ;  and 
that  of  all  the  countries,  into  which  ancient  Greece  poured  her 
iide  of  colonization,  the  one  which  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
biilliant  achievements  in  her  history,  should  have  been  most  ne- 
glected by  the  countless  swarms  of  travellers,  which  of  late  years 
■have  issued  from  our  northern  hiv©.     Volume  after  volume  ha« 
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entered  the  lists  on  the  inexhaustible  controversy  of  the  Troad  ; 
but  the  storied  plain  of  Issus,  and  the  cold  waters  which  had 
almost  forestalled  that  bloody  field  of  its  renown,  still  remained 
undescribed.  The  path  of  Hannibal  had  been  hunted  out  with 
unwearied  sagacity  by  many  a  literary  blood-hound,  but  one  was 
still  wanting  who  should  track  the  steps  of  Cyrus  :  and  while 
every  obscure  spot  in  Palestine,  where  a  miracle  or  a  martyrdom 
could  be  verified  or  fancied,  has  been  repeatedly  consecrated,  the 
birth-place  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  left 
without  honour  and  without  record. 

Of  our  own  standard  eastern  travellers,  Pococke  never  ap- 
proached nearer  than  Mount  Cadmus,  and  Chandler,  though  a 
little  nearer,  stopped  at  Stratonicea,  and  never  passed  the  range 
of  Taurus. 

"  At  a  few  of  the  western  ports,  it  is  true,  some  recent  travel- 
lers had  touched  in  their  voyage  to  Egypt;  Le  Brun  also  landed 
at  Adalia,  on  his  way  to  the  interior ;  and  as  the  road  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Syria  crosses  the  eastern  extremity,  some  casual 
notices  were  to  be  found  of  the  principal  places  in  that  quarter; 
but  of  the  remainder  of  this  great  range  of  country,  the  only  ac- 
counts extant  were  those  of  the  antient  geographers ;  and  of  the 
coast,  there  were  no  charts  whatever  by  which  the  mariner  could 
steer.     P.  vii. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
prederikssteen  sailed  from  Smyrna  in  July,  IS  11,  and  till  the 
gOth  of  June  in  the  following  year,  when   the  survey  was  un- 
fortunately interrupted  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  the 
i/isitors    of  semi-barbarians  are    always   exposed,  Capt.    Beau- 
fort was  diligently  employed  in  his  pursuit.     The  line  of  coast 
which  he    surveyed,  from    Yedy  Booroon  (Mount  Cragus)    to 
Ay  as  (the  ancient  iEgoe),  falls  little  short  of  700  miles ;  and  if 
we  have  any  complaint  to  make,  it  is  that  the  time  allotted  was 
too  brief.     Our  astonishment,  however,  is  increased  when  we 
perceive  how  much  was  done  even  in   that  time  ;    and  we  are 
compiled  to  recollect,  that  the  primary  object  of  an  hydro- 
grapher  is  not  to  determine  the  sites  of  disputed  cities,  to  ex- 
cavate ruins,  and  to   transcribe  incriptions,   but  to  note   down 
sunken  rocks  and  breakers,  and  to  discover  safe  ridings  for  mer- 
chantmen. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Andraki,  Captain  Beaufort  heard  much 
of  a  treasure  of  relics  preserved  at  Myi  a. 

"  There  St.  Paul  preached ;  there  is  the  shrine  of  St.  John  ; 
and,  above  all,  there  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  St.  Nicholas  their 
patron  saint."     P.  27. 

Chateau- 
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Chateaubriand  would  have  visited  these  at  the  haznrd  of  a 
mutiny  or  a  court  martial ;  but  Captain  Beaufort's  time  was 
dedicated  to  less  pious,  but  more  solid  purposes ;  and  he  left 
Myra  for  Mr.  Cockerel!,  who,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  is  about  to 
present  the  public,  not  with  an  account  of  these  uncoffmed  saints, 
but  of  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  city,  a  very  perfect  theatre, 
and  some  masterly  sculptures,  which  have  still  escaped  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  inhabitants.  What  the  extent  of  this  jealousy  is  our 
readers  may  judge. 

"  While  examining  some  statues,  one  of  the  mob  exclaimed, 
1  If  the  infidels  are  attracted  here  by  these  blasphemous  figures, 
the  temptation  shall  soon  cease ;  for  when  that  dog  is  gone,  I  will 
destroy  them.'  "     P.  28. 

The  country,  as  they  proceeded,  bore  evident  marks  both  of 
the  fertility  with  which  nature  had  endowed  it,  and  of  the  wretched 
iudolence  of  its  present  debased  possessors.  Beyond  Adratchan 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Chelidonian  islands,  the  scenery  became 
magnificent.  Cliff's  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  capped  with 
pines,  and  in  the  horizon  far  loftier  ranges  of  snow-topped 
mountains.  At  night  too  they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
phasnomenon  of  the  Acinar,  a  volcanic  flame,  about  two  miles 
up  the  country,  which  they  visited  the  next  day,  and  which  we 
agree  with  Captain  Beaufort  in  identifying  with  the  similar  ap- 
pearance described  by  Pliny  on  Mount  Chimaera  (Plin.  ii.  100, 
v.  c27-  We  insert  a.1,  ingenious  conjecture  on  a  superstition  con- 
nected with  this  phenomenon. 

"  It  is  natural  that  such  a  striking  feature  as  this  stupendous 
mountain,  in  a  country  inhabited  by  an  illiterate  and  credulous 
people,  should  be  the  subject  of  numerous  tales  and  traditions  ; 
accordingly   we  were  informed  by  the  peasants,  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  flow  of  the  purest  water  from  the  very  apex ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding    the   snow,  which    we   saw  still  lingering  in  the 
chasms,  roses  blow  there  all  the  year  round.     The  Agha  of  De- 
liktash  assured  us,  that  every  autumn  a  mighty  groan  is  heard  to 
issue  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  louder  than  the  report  of 
any  cannon,  but  unaccompanied  by  fire  or  smoke.     He  professed 
his  ignorance  of  the  cause ;  but  on  being  pressed  for  his  opinion, 
he  gravel}'  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  an  annual  summons 
to  the  Elect  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Paradise.     However 
amusing  the   Agha's   theory,  it  may   possibly  be  true  that  such 
explosions  take  place ;   the  mountain  artillery  described  by  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  travels  in  North  America,  and 
similar  phenomena  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  South  Ame- 
rica, seem   to  lend  some  probability  to  the  account.     They  have 
also  a  tradition,  that  when  Moses  fled  from  Egypt,  he  took  up  his 
abode  near  this  mountain,  which   was  therefore  called  Moossa- 
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daghy,  or  the  mountain  of  Moses.  May  there  not  be  some 
fanciful  connexion  between  this  story  and  the  Yanar  already 
described  ?  That  place  and  this  mountain  are  not  many  miles 
asunder;  and  the  flame  issuing  from  the  thicket  there,  may  havo 
led  to  some  confused  association  with  the  burning  bush  on  Mount 
Horeb,  recorded  in  Exodus."    P.  5\- 

At  Cape  Avova,  Captain  B.  with  difficulty  prevented  himself 
fiom  becoming  seriously  involved  in  the  disputes  of  two  rival 
Beys.  The  whole  transaction  n  fleets  the  highest  possible 
honour  upon  the  policy,  the  humanity,  and  the  funmess  of  the 
British  commander. 

At  Boodroom,  (the  capital  of  ancient  Cam,)  they  met  in 
Halil  Bey,  the  Governor,  a  person  of  much  more  than  usual 
Turkish  information.  It  had  been  asserted  to  Captain  Beaufort, 
by  "a  Pasha  of  high  rank,"  that  "England  vim  an  iland  in 
the  Black  Sea,  with  which  there  was  another  channel  of  com- 
munication besides  the  Dardanelles:"  he  was  therefore  propor- 
tionally surprised  when  he  found  his  new  friend  conversant  with 
European  politics  and  geography.  It  was  now  the  fast  of  Ra- 
mazan,  which,  however,  hostile  to  good  cheer,  does  not,  it 
seems,  curtail  the  privilege  of  telling  good  stories. 

9  I  had  several  interviews  with  Halil  Bey  :  he  conversed  with 
ease,  and,  like  all  other  Turks,  delighted  in  hearing  and  repeating 
ludicrous  stories.  The  following  anecdote  he  told  with  much 
humour. 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  French  frigate,  being  at  Boodroom,  the 
commander  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the  marbles  in  the- 
fortress;  but  the  then  governor  absolutely  refused  to  admit  him 
without  direct  orders  from  the  Porte.  The  commander  had  in- 
terest ;  the  ambassador  was  set  to  work  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
frigate  returned,  bearing  the  necessary  ferman.  The  governor 
put  it.  to  his  forehead,  in  acknowledgment  of  its  authorir/y,  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  proceed.  Arrived  at  the  outer  gate, 
4  Lffendy/  said  the  governor,  '  the  orders  of  my  imperial  master 
must  be  implicitly  obeyed.'  *  Let  me  in,  then,'  exclaimed  the 
impatient  captain,  '  Undoubtedly,'  replied  the  Turk,  *  for  so 
1  am  enjoined  to  do  by  the  ferman  ;  but  as  it  contains  no  directions 
about  your  coming  out  gain,  you  will  perhaps  forgive  this  mo- 
mentary pause,  before  we  pass  the  draw-bridge.'  The  French  com* 
mandant,  not  chusing  to  put  such  dangerous  irony  to  the  test,  de- 
parted."    P.  98. 

Adalii  was  one  of  the  very  few  places  on  this  coast  which  had 
any  appearance  of  commercial  intercourse.  The  British  gar- 
risons in  the  Mediterranean  had  exhausted  the  stores  of  Sicily; 
and  though  confiscation  and  slavery  are  the  punishment  of  the 
Turkish  corn-exporter,  few  could  resist  the  temptation  of  Eu- 
rope a  :>, 
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ropean  dollars.  In  the  Bazaar  too  were  exposed  for  sale  some 
English  and  German  manufactures  ;  but  we  hasten  to  Side,  the 
modern  Esky  Adalia,  a  place  now  utterly  deserted,  but  mag- 
nificent in  its  desolation.  We  select  Captain  Beaufort  s  ac- 
count of  its  theatre  at  this  place,  as  a  specimen,  both  of  his 
powers  of  description,  and  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
classical  antiquity. 

"  The  theatre  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  Side  :  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  we  had  mistaken  it  for  a 
lofty  Acropolis,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  it  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  the  best  preserved  of  any  that  came  under 
our  observation  in  Asia  Minor,  a  short  account  of  its  form  and 
dimensions  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  who  will,  it  is  hoped, 
excuse  any  want  of  perspicuity  in  details  which  are  so  foreign  to  the 
general  pursuits  of  a  seaman. 

"  Situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  the  lower  half  only  of  this 
theatre  has  been  excavated  in  the  ground  ;  the  upper  half  is 
a  great  structure  of  masonry.  It  is  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  being 
a  segment  of  a  circle  of  about  220  degrees  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  circumference  appears  to  be  one-ninth  greater  than  a  semi- 
circle. The  exterior  diameter  is  409  feet,  that  of  the  area  125, 
and  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  area  to  the  uppermost 
seat  is  79  feet.  It  contains  forty-nine  rows  of  seat?,  in  two  series  ; 
twenty-six  below,  and  twenty-three  above  the  Diazomatos  or  broad 
platform,  which  forms  a  gallery  of  communication  round  the  in- 
terior. This  gallery  and  its  parallel  corridor,  which  is  vaulted  and 
carried  round  the  whole  extent  of  the  building,  are  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  and  with  which 
they  communicate  by  twenty  three  arched  passages  or  vomitories. 
Another  but  smaller  corridor  surrounds  the  thirteenth  row  of  the 
upper  division  of  seats,  and  opens  to  it  by  seven  doors.  Seven 
staircases  connect  these  two  corridors  together,  and  branches  of 
them  continue  up  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

"  The  internal  communication  is  formed  by  narrow  flights  of 
steps,  each  half  the  height  of  the  seats.  They  are  disposed  in 
equi-distant  radii,  ten  of  them  descending  from  the  Diazomatos 
to  a  platform,  which  intervenes  between  the  lowest  row  of  seats 
and  the  area ;  and  twenty-one  flights  ascending  to  a  platform, 
which  encircles  the  summit  of  this  magnificent  fabric.  The  seats 
are  of  white  marble,  and  admirably  wrought;  they  are  16  j  inches 
high,  and  32^  broad ;  but  as  they  project  over  each  other  8f ,  the 
breadth  in  the  clear  is  only  24  inches.  The  front  of  each  row, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  spectators  when  seated,  is  raised  an 
inch,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  to  each  person's  place,  and  also 
to  serve  as  a  channel  for  the  rain  water.  Now  supposing  that 
the  antients  sa*  as  we  do,  with  the  legs  pendent,  and  not  crossed 
under  them  like  the  modern  Greeks  and  Turks  (as  Dr.  Chandler 
seems  to  have  thought),  and  therefore  taking  eighteen  inches  as 
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sufficient  for  each  person  to  occupy,  this  theatre  would' contain" 
13,370  persons,  when  regularly  seated;  but,  in  crowded  exhibi- 
tions, many  could  sit  on  the  nights  of  small  steps,  or  could  stand 
on  the  upper  platform,  and  at  the  back  of  the  broad  Diazomatos 
without  incommoding  those  behind  them  ;  these  may  be  estimated 
at  1 ,870  more,  and  would  together  make  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  15,210  spectators.  The  area  of  the  theatre  is  now  overgrown 
with  bushes,  and  choked  up  with  stones  and  earth ;  in  digging 
through  which,  to  ascertain  the  lower  level,  we  discovered  some 
inscriptions  and  several  pieces  of  sculpture.  One  of  the  least  in- 
jured of  these  was  the  statue  of  a  clothed  female  figure,  executed  in 
a  good  style. 

"  This  edifice,  as  far  as  it  has  been  described,  is  in  a  very  per- 
fect state ;  few  of  the  seats  have  been  disturbed,  and  even  the 
stairs  arc,  in  general,  passable  ;  but  the  proscenium  has  suffered 
considerably,  the  columns  have  been  broken  down,  the  decorations 
destroyed,  and  a  part  only  of  the  walls  are  left  standing.  Its 
breadth  is  about  thirty  feet ;  and  as  the  front,  towards  the  theatre, 
formed  a  chord  to  the  arch  described  by  the  Diazomatos.  it  is 
cousequently  about  200  feet  long.  At  each  end  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  apartment,  but  the  middle  part  is  too  much  muti- 
lated to  determine  how  the  scene  was  arranged. 

"  The  vaulted  structure  of  the  theatre  may  perhaps  shew  that 
it  is  not  very  antient ;  and  a  cross,  which  has  been  carved  in 
the  keystone  of  one  of  the  outer  arches,  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  had  been  repaired  after  the  country  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity."    P.  142. 

The  Geologist  will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  the 
petrified  beach  at  Selinty ;  it  is  an  incrustation  of  pudding-stone, 
in  some  places,  two  feet  in  thickness;  it  occurs  in  many  other 
parts  of  this  coast,  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  and  there  is  an 
example  of  it  also  in  Sicily.  Captain  Beaufort  was  unable  to 
obtain  satisfactory  specimens  from  the  want  of  proper  tools  to 
detach  them. 

At  Anamour,  they  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
castle  to  our  own  Baronial  fortresses.  Seleskeh  and  Korghos 
furnished  numerous  inscriptions ;  the  former  place,  some  in  Ar- 
menian characters,  which  Captain  B.  has  not  printed,  but  ex- 
presses himself  very  willing  to  communicate  to  any  persons 
skilled  in  that  language.  Soli,  (Pompeiopolis,)  both  from  the 
account  given  of  it  by  the  pilots,  and  the  first  view  which  it  pre- 
sented in  the  horizon,  excited  much  expectation;  but  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  or  the  more  rapid  spoliations  of  man, 
have  stripped  it  of  much,  even  of  its  ruins.  Of  the  200  columns 
winch  supported  a  covered  street  from  the  harbour  to  the  farther 
gate,  44  alone  are  standing ;  the  theatre  is  wholly  destroyed  ; 
the  foundations  of  the  city  walls  cannot  be  traced  without  dif- 
ficulty ; 
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licuity;. broken  aqueducts,  and  dismantled  porticoes,  are  mingled 
with  the  shattered  fragments  of  tombs  and  sarcophagi :  such  is 
all   that   now  remains    of   the    once   celebrated    Pompeiopolis. 
Tarsus,  (or  as  the  present  inhabitants  write  and  pronounce  it 
Tersoos,)  wa?  not  visited  personally  by  Captain  Beattfbrt,  for 
very  good  reasons.     Some  of  Ins  officers,  however,   proceeded 
thither,  but   the  haughtiness  or  the  avarice  of  the  Governor  al- 
lowed them  small  opportunity  of  exploring  the  city  which  gave 
birth  to  St.  Paul.     Few  places  in  Asia  Minor  were  more  ce- 
lebrated than  the  ancient  Tarsus,  and  it  still  retains  a  respectable 
rank  in  the  Turkish  empire :  its  population  is  considerable,  and 
its  bazaars  well  stocked,    but  very  iittL3  appears  left  for  the  re- 
search    of    the    antiquary.     Cyduus  is   now   unnavigable,  and 
though  still  :old,   like  other  rivers  whose  waters  are  supplied  by 
melted  snow,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  any  future  invader. 
Our  hopes  of  following  Captain  Beaufort  over  the  plain  of 
Issus,  are  unfortunately  disappointed,  and  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
rative and  his  survey  is  broken  by  the  untoward  event  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

"  On  the  20th  of  June,  while  embarking  the  instruments  from 
a  little  cove  to  the  westward  of  Ayas,  we  perceived  a  number 
of  armed  Turks  advancing  towards  the  boat;  Turks  always  carry 
arms ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  party  had 
any  other  object  than  curiosity,  for  several  of  the  officers  were 
at  that  time  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  accompanied 
by  the  villagers  ;  some  of  whom,  about  an  hour  before,  had  shewn 
the  most  good  humoured  assiduity  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  tower  and  other  places :  neither  had  their 
conduct  to  the  watering  boats,  the  preceding  evening,  led  to'any 
kind  of  distrust. 

"  As  they  approached,  however,  an  old  dervish  was  observed 
haranguing  them  ;  and  his  frantic  gestures,  with  their  reiterated 
shouts  of  '  Begone/    '  Infidel,'   and  other  offensive    expressions, 
left  the   hostility  of  their   intentions  no   longer   doubtful.     The 
interpreter  was  absent  with  the  officers,  and   all  my  little  store 
of  friendly  words  and  signs  seemed  to  irritate  rather  than  to  ap- 
pease  them.      To   quit  the   place   seemed,   therefore,    the   most 
probable  means  of  preventing  a  fray  ;  and  as  the  boat  was  ready, 
we  quietly  shoved  off.     The  mob  now  rushed  forward ;  their  voices 
assumed  a   shriller  tone ;  and,   spurred   on   by  the   old   fanatic, 
they  began  to   level  their  muskets:   the  boat  was  not  yet  clear 
of  the  cove ;  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  outer  points, 
our  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off.     It  was,  therefore,  full  time 
to  check  their  progress,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  my  fowling- 
piece  had  for  a  moment  that  effect ;  but  as  they  again  endeavoured 
to  close,   I   fired   over   their  heads.     That   expedient   saved   us. 
They  immediately  halted ;  most  of  them  fell  on  the  ground ;  the 

dastardly 
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dastardly  Dervish  ran  away;  and  we  had  gained  sufficient  time 
to  get  the  boat's  head  round,  and  almost  disentangled  from  the 
rocks,  when  one  ruffian,  more  resolute  than  the  rest,  sprang  for- 
ward to  a  rock  on  the  shore,  which  covering  his  person  allowed 
him  to  take  deliberate  aim.  His  ball  entered  near  my  groin,  and 
tafehsg  an  oblique  course  broke  the  trochanter  of  the  hip  joint. 
Had  his  example  been  followed,  all  the  boat's  crew  must  have 
been  destroyed :  but  fortunately,  they  had  been  so  intimidated 
by  my  fire,  that  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their's,  by  the  time 
they  rose  from  the  ground.  The  pinr.ace  was  luckily  within 
signal  distance ;  she  was  called  down,  and  before  I  fainted  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  her  round 
to  rescue  the  scattered  officers  and  to  protect  the  small  boat, 
which  waited  for  them  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle  Before  the 
pinnace,  however,  could  reach  that  place,  Mr.  Olphert,  a  re- 
markably fine  young  man,  who  was  midshipman  of  the  former 
boat,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  40  the  same  party  of  assassins."     P.  287. 

The  wound  which  Captain  Beaufort  received  was  so  dau- 
gerous  as  to  confine  him  for  a  considerable  time  at  Malta, 
whither  his  ship  was  safely  conducted  by  his  first  Lieutenant ; 
not,  however,  till  positive  assurances  had  been  received  from 
the  Pasha  of  .Adana,  that  the  offenders  should  be  brought  to 
justice. 

Our  opinion  of  this  little  volume  has  been  too  fully  expressed 
to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  any  thing  to  its  far- 
ther advantage :  it  is  accompanied  with  some  pleasing  en- 
gravings, and  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters  are  well  executed 
vignettes,  the  idea  of  which  is  borrowed  from,  and  perhaps  im- 
proved upon,  those  in  Dr.  Clarke's  travels. 


Art.  V.     The  Lament  of  Tasso.      By  Lord  Byron.      Fifth 
Edition.     Svo.     IB  pp.     Is.  6d.     Murray.     1817 • 

ElGHTEEN-PENCE  is  certainly  no  great  matter  for  any 
production  belonging  to  a  person  who  has  continued  to  occupy 
so  much  of  the  public  curiosity  as  the  noble  author  of  the  poem 
before  us ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprized  at  perceiving  that 
it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition.  But  great  and  sincere  as  the 
contempt  which  Lord  Byron  entertains  for  the  public  opinion 
may  be,  we  still  must  own  ourselves  surprised  by  his  putting 
Ins  name  to'such  a  composition  as  this.  In  our  author's  former 
productions,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  what  was  bad,  there  were 
always  some  passages  indicating  genius  ;  a  genius  indeed,  most 

unhappily 
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unhappily  turned,  bat  stiil  poetically  turned ;  delighting  in 
images  of  wickedness,  but  conceiving  them  with  force,  and  pour- 
traying  them  with  spirit.  It  was  impossible  for  a  person  of  a 
moral  taste  to  derive  pleasure  from  his  poetry,  but  still  it  was 
often  difficult  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  some  of  its  qua- 
lities. But  with  respect  to  this  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  as  our 
author  is  pleased  to  name  the  phrenetic  composition  before  us, 
we  doubt  whether  we  have  ever  read  through  a  much  more 
wretched  performance;  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  not 
one  line  does  it  contain,  which  we  would  venture  to  praise,  while 
Uiose  of  a  contrary  description  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy  quo- 
tation. It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  nothing  could  have  been  less 
happy  than  our  author's  choice  of  a  subject.  Lord  Byron  paint 
the  feelings  of  Tasso — he  tasteful,  the  polished,  the  chaste,  the 
classical  author  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberafa  !  Let  our  readers 
only  turn  from  the  poem  before  us,  where  the  violence  and  ex- 
aggeration of  the  thoughts,  the  hardness  and  fierceness  of  the 
feelings,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  obscurity  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed ;   to   the  playful  and  yet  pathetic  * 

.sonnets 


*  We  say  pathetic,  not  as  applying  the  epithet  to  the  sonnets 
themselves,  which  are  remarkably  light  and  playful,  but  as  con- 
trasting them  with  the  melancholy  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  composed.  As  they  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  common 
editions  of  Tasso's  Works,  it  may  perhaps  give  pleasure  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  Tasso,  if  we  insert  two  of  them;  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  difference  of  feelings  between  the  author  of  the 
Gerusalemme  Liberata,  and  of  Childe  Harold. 

'*  SONNETS    TO    THE    CATS    IN    ST.  ANNE'S    HOSPITAL. 

Come  nell'  ocean  s'oscura  e'  infesta 
Proceila  il  rende  torbido  e  sonante 
Alle  stelle  ende  il  polo  e  frammeggiante 
Stanco  nocctrier  di  notte  alza  la  testa ; 

Cosi  io  mi  volgo,  o  bellagatta,  inquesta 
Lortuna  avversa,  alle  tue  luci  sante, 
E  mi  sembra  due  stelle  aver  davante 
Che  tramontana  sia  nella  tempesta. 

Veggio  un'altra  gattina  e  verder  parmi 
L'orsa  maggior  colla  minore:  O  gatte, 
Lucerne  del  mio  studio,  O  gatte  amate  ' 

Se  Dio  vi  guardi  dalle  bastonate, 
Se'l  ciel  vi  pasca  di  carrne  e  de  I&tte, 
Fatemi  luce  a  scriver  questi  carrni 

Tante  le  gatte  son  moltiplicate 

Ch'a  doppio  son  piu  che  POrse  nel  cielo  : 
Gatte  ci  son  ch'  ham  tutto  branco  U  pelo 

Gatte 
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sonnets  written  by  Tasso  himself,  during  the  melancholy  period 
which  Lord  Byron  here  commemorates,  and  we  are  sure  they 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  if  his  only  object  had  been  to 
place  the  unamiableness  of  his  own  character  in  the  most  striking 
possible  point  of  view,  he  could  not  have  contrived  any  more 
effectual  means  of  doing  so,  than  bj  thus  contrasting  it  with  that 
of  the  delightful  poet  to  whom  he  imputes,  we  had  almost  said, 
so  libellouslv,  his  own  dark  passions. 

We  arc  quite  aware  that  so  sweeping  a  sentence  as- we  have 
thus  ventured  to  pronounce,  can  only  be  fully  verified  by  a 
much  more  particular  examination  of  the  poem  itself,  than  we 
feel  either  time  or  inclination  to  bestow  upon  it ;  but  we  shall 
select,  nearly  at  random,  two  or  three  passages  ;  those  which 
we  intend  to  produce  are  by  no  means  unfavourable  specimens  ; 
such  as  they  are,  how  ever,  we  think  we  may  safely  trust  them  to  pur 
readers  without  any  comment  on  our  part ;  those  who  can  con- 
strue them,  so  as  to  extract  from  them  grammar  and  good  Eng- 
lish, must  possess  greater  ability  than  we  have  any  claim  to  ;  but 
as  to  sense,  (for  poetry  is  really  quite  out  of  the  question,) 
we  think  we  may  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  in  no  part  of  the 
poem  is  it  to  be  found. 

The  following  incoherent  rhapsody  is  supposed  to  form  the 
lamentation  of  Tasso  over  his  Jerusalemme  Liberata : 

II. 

"  But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  clone: — 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child  ! 
"Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 
And  wooed  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight ; 

Gatte  nere  ci  son,  gatte  pezzate, 
Gatte  concoda,  gatte  discodate  ; 

Unagatta  congobba  di  cammello 

Vorrei  vedere  ;  e  vestita  di  velo, 

Come  vertuccia ;  orche  non  la  trovate .? 
Guardersi  i  mouli  pur  di  partorire, 

Che  s'un  topo  nascesse,  il  poverello 

Da  tante  gatte  non  potria  fuggire  : 
Massara,  lo  t'ammonisco,  abbi'l  cervello 

E  l'occhio  al  laveznol  ch'  e  sul  vollire 

Corri,  ve,  ch'  ima  seu  porta  il  vitello  ! 
Vo'  farci  il  Bitornello 

Percliel  sonetto  appieno  non  se  loda 

Se  non  sonniglia  ai  gatti  dalla  coda." 
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And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now? 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 

I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  such :  they  called  me  mad — and  why  ? 

Oh  Leonora  !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ? 

I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind; 

But  lets  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore."       P.  8. 

The  following  lines  are  intended  to  express  the  feelings  of 
Tasso,  against  those  by  whom  he  had  been  placed  in  confine- 
ment :  beyond  this  we  do  not  pretend  to  interpret  their  import; 

"  Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 
For  we  are  .crowded  in  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods  ; — 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call  — 
None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  ail, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  ? 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 
.And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan? 

The 
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The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 

Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 

No? — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 

Have  pardoned  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 

Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign!  for  thy  sake 

I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 

It  hath  no  business  where  tlwu  art  a  guest ; 

Thy  brother  hates— but  I  can  not  detest; 

Thou  pitiest  not — bat  I  can  not  forsake."     P.  11. 

The  above  lines  are  obscure  enough,  though  not  so  obscure 
as  not  to  leveal  the  exceeding  bad  taste  with  which  the  whole 
tone  of  the  poem  is  conceived ;  but  when  our  author,  in  conti- 
nuation, proceeds  to  paint  the  nature  of  Tasso's  love,  which,  as 
our  readers  probably  know,  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the 
injustice  which  he  suffered,  and  which  he  is,  in  the  poem  before 
us,  made  to  lament ;  we  really  know  not  how  to  describe  his 
conceptions,  except  by  saying  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
downright  nonsense. 

V. 

"  Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquenched  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gathered  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompassed  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all.etherial  dart! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone — I  am-  the  same, 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breath'd  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward; 
And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they  alas  ! 
Were  punished  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipped  at  hoiy  distance,  and  around 
Hallowed  and  meekly  kissed  the  saintly  ground;, 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismayed— 
Oh !  not  dismayed — but  awed,  like  One  above ; 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
1  know  not  how — thy  genius  mastered  rniae— 

My 
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My  star  stood  still  before  thee :  —  if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  had  cost  me  dear  ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  locked  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lightened  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  pain."     P.  12. 

Now  that  these  lines  convey  a  tolerable  image  of  what  we 
may  suppose  would  be  the  ravings  of  a  mad  poet,  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  denied  ;  but  Lord  Byron's  hypothesis  in  the  poem 
before  us  is,  that  Tasso  was  not  really  insane,  but  was  merely 
a  victim  of  tyranny  and  injustice  ;  to  say  that  possibly  our  author 
himself  wrote  this  "  Lament"  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary 
derangement,  would  be  but  an  indifferent  joke ;  and  yet  wo  are 
not  sure  whether  such  an  explanation  would  not  be  as  charitable 
as  any  other  that  can  be  given;  this,  however,  is  a  matter  which 
his  lordship's  friends  may  settle  ;  we  have  said  all  we  intend  to 
say  of  the  poem  itself,  and  much  more  concerning  it,  than  its 
intrinsic  merits  would  have  deserved. 


Art.  VI.  What  is  Truth?  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the.  Ca- 
thedral Church  in  Chester,  on  Occasion  of  a  General  Ordina- 
tion, on  Sunday,  %'Qth  September,  !Sl6.  By  the  Rev.  1'. 
Parkinson,  D.  D.  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chater, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  Rector  of  Kegzcorth,  Leicester. 
Chester  printed.     8vo.      Is.     Rivingious.     London.  IS  17. 

J  HIS  is  a  Sermon  very  creditable  to  the  talents  of  its  author, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  all  who  prefer 
sense  and  argument  to  the  trickeries  and  tinsel  of  fashionable 
declamation.  Taking  for  his  text  the  question  of  Pilate  to  our 
Saviour,  the  preacher  proposes  to  aid  those  who  may  inquire 
what  Truth  is,  how  it  is  to  be  heard  amidst  the  discordant  cries 
of  teachers  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  how  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  crowded  counterfeits  cloaked  under  a  saintly 
exterior,  by  considering,  1st,  The  nature  of  Scriptuial  Truth,  and 
the  appropriate  means,  through  which  it  is  to  be  sought,  with 
the  least  risk  of  error.  2dly,  The  errors  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  want,  or  deficiency,  of  these  means.     Shewing  that  com- 

L 1  petent 
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petent  learning,  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  divine  will, 
and  the  love  of  God  are  requisite  for  seeking  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  with  the  least  risk  of  error;  and  that  this  risk  will  be 
increased,  and  errors  multiplied,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  co- 
operation of  these  requisites  is  defective  ;  he  attributes  infidelity, 
scepticism,  unchristian  contentions,  and  erroneous  doctrines  to 
this  deficiency.  Most  of  these  he  derives  either  from  the  ope- 
ration of  learning  influenced  by  defective  piety,  or  from  true 
piety  without  competent  learning. 

Among  the  errors  which  originate  in  the  first  of  these  causes, 
he  ranks  the  heresy  of  the  rational  Christians,  as  they  strangely 
miscall  themselves.  That  obstinate  rejection  of  the  plain  letter 
of  revelation  by  which  this  busy  sect  is  distinguished,  he  rightly 
attributes  to  the  pride  of  human  learning,  working  upon  an  un- 
sanctified  heart. 

"  Pride  of  reason  and  learned  attainments  being  thus  abhorrent 
from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  consequently  from  the  true 
sense  of  the  letter,  which  is  the  index  to  it,  is  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  the  humbling  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if,  by 
this  pride,  these  be  not  rejected  altogether,  the  meaning  of  them 
will  be  sought  in  enmity,  found  in  error,  hardened  and  rendered 
more  inveterate  by  superior  learning,  the  source  and  support  of 
this  enmity  and  error. 

"  All  researches  for  wisdom  in  the  word  of  God  beyond  what  is 
revealed  and  written,  are  made  in  proud  opposition  to  his  will,  and, 
judicially,  lead  to  disaffection  and  perversion  of  that  word,  only 
because  such  wisdom  is  not  to  be  found.  Though  informed  by 
Christ  himself,  '  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was  ;  that  he  came  down  from  heaven ;  was  incarnate  in  the 
form  of  man ;  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin ;  shed  his  blood 
for  the  remission  of  sin ;  was  to  be  '  honoured  by  all  men,  even  as 
his  Father  ;'  though  these  and  other  attributes  of  the  same  tran- 
scendant  imports,  were  claimed  by,  and  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
followers,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood ;  yet  by  re- 
volting at  the  unsearchable  question,  '  how  can  these  things  be?' 
They  are  handled  deceitfully,  disparaged,  and  blotted  out  of  the 
sacred  volume,  to  make  room  for  what  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
rational  Christianity. 

"  It  seemshowever  tobe  little  rational  to  make  reason  the  judge  of 
truths  in  revelation,  to  which  it  is  itself  bound  to  do  homage,  and 
by  which  it  own  truth  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  an  abuse  of  reason  to 
waste  its  studious  labours,  by  seeking  wisdom  in  the  secret  things  of 
God,  which  are  purposely  hidden.  It  is  impious  to  deny  the  pre- 
existencc,  divinity,  atonement  of  Christ,  positively  asserted,  in  the 
written  word,  merely  because  these  things  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
understood,  further  than  the  bare  assertion  in  that  word. 

**  It  is  uncaiidid  and  unjust,  to  estimate  and  to  set  at  nought  the 
words  of  Christ,  upon  principles  disavowed  by  him,  and  foreig*to 
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those,  by  which  only  they  profess  to  be  suppported,  and  much 
more  so,  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  a  rude  felonious  sort  of 
tiolence. 

"  Weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  of  what  value  is  the 
self -witnessing  of  the  rational  Christian  to  the  truth  of  his  creed  ? 
Or  in  other  words,  what  is  its  comparative  efficacy  in  renovating 
the  fallen  nature  of  man  ?  Does  the  denial  of  Christian  doctrines 
exalt  the  love  of  God,  and  consequently  the  gratitude,  love,  and 
obedience  of  men  to  the  first  commandment,  in  the  same  degree 
with  faith  in  these  doctrines?  No  such  thing.  Does  it  as  much 
magnify  divine  justice,  and  consequently  the  fear  of  transgression 
and  of  punishment  due  to  it  ?  The  manifest  tendency  of  these  ra- 
tional tenets  is,  to  render  sin  less  odious,  and  man  therefore  less 
fearful  to  avoid,  and  anxious  to  subdue  it ;  to  make  him  less  hum- 
ble, in  the  same  degree  as  offences  are  rendered  less  heinous,  and 
consequently  less  fitted  to  receive  divine  grace,  by  which  alone  his 
nature  can  be  renewed ;  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  Only  to  make 
the  sting  of  death  more  deadly. 

"  Rational  Christianity  does  not,  therefore,  furnish  the  best 
means  of  sanctification,  and  cannot  be  of  God  without  impeaching 
Jus  wisdom,  and  also  his  holiness,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  mercy 
and  falsehood  may  meet  together,  that  unrighteousness  and  peace 
may  kiss  one  another. 

"  The  only  legitimate  enquiry  is,  not  whether  christian  doctrines 
harmonize  with  rational  notions,  but  whether  they  were  actually  re- 
vealed by  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  truly  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  this  being  presumed,  they  are  to  be  admitted  with  the 
honest  simplicity  of  children.  If  the  truth  of  these  records  be  dis- 
proved, the  fabric  of  Christ's  religion,  thus  shifted  from  the  rock, 
must  fall  to  rise  no  more ;  but  until  this  be  done,  the  truth  of  it 
rests  upon  his  testimony  alone,  stedfast  and  immoveable,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail."     P.  19. 

The  same  presumptuous  reliance  upon  human  reason,  as  com- 
petent to  dive  into  the  divine  counsels,  and  decide  upon  their  secret 
determinations,  is  considered  as  the  source  of  all  those  conten- 
tions, which  have  been  stirred  up  among  Christians,  by  the  con- 
tinual obtrusion  of  Calvinistic  tenets  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press : 
on  two  of  these,  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance,  and  of  rege- 
neration as  distinct  from  baptism,  the  Sermon  contains  many 
sensible  remarks.  The  peculiar  view  of  regeneration  taken  by 
the  Calvinistic  party,  the  .Archdeacon  attributes  to  a  licen- 
tious enquiry  for  knowledge  above  what  is  revealed.  After 
stating  the  language  of  our  Saviour  to  Nicodemus,  and  explain- 
ing it  as  manifestly  declaratory  of  baptismal  regeneration  a# 
maintained  in  the  offices  of  our  Church,  he  proceeds  thus; 

"  All  enquiry,  further  than  what  is  thus  written,  is  more  curious 
than  wise,  and  not  being  innocent,  it  cannot  be  innoxious.     The 
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command  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  was  peremptory,  and  will  ba 
permanent  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  as  to  baptize,  and  to  teach  rest 
upon  the  same  authority,  not  to  be  set  aside  or  altered  by  men,  alt 
converts  to  Christianity  are  equally  obliged  to  learn,  and  also, 
when  not  impracticable,  to  be  baptized.  Though  the  benefit 
given,  and  how  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  letter,  may  be  mysterious 
like  all  other  works  of  God;  yet  obedience  through  faith,  will 
never  fail  of  its  reward  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  we  understand  not  earthly  things,  it  is  vain  to  enquire  after 
such  as  are  heavenly,  and  sinful  to  disbelieve  because  enquiry  is  vain. 
All  that  is  known  of  the  natural  birth,  is  the  gift  of  life  to  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  formed  after  the  kind  of  its  parent,  requiring  parental 
succour,  and  by  the  use  of  appointed  means,  growing  gradually  to 
the  perfection  of  manhood.  And  in  conformity  with  the  divine 
law  of  creating  all  things,  each  after  its  own  kind,  that  which  is 
born  of  water  and  the  spirit,  must  be  after  the  kind  of  its  parent, 
no  less  a  child  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  other  is  a  child  of  the  flesh : 
both  equally  requiring,  and  entitled  to  parental  succour,  both 
growing,  each  under  that  of  its  own  parent,  to  maturity — one  to 
carnal,  the  other  to  spiritual  manhood. 

"If  being  thus  born  again  denote  regeneration,  the  words  of 
Christ  bear  witness,  that  water  baptism  is  the  medium  of  conveying 
it,  which  we  must  reverently  and  faithfully  admit,  and  not  deny  his 
witness,  by  maintaining  that  any  baptized  children  can,  at  a  future 
time,  become  unregenerated,  and  need  to  be  born  again  of  the 
Spirit.  They  may,  and  do  become  degenerate,  and  often  lose  the 
benefits  of  baptism  ;  but  as  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  is  likened  to 
that  of  the  flesh,  neither  of  them  can  take  place  more  than  once. 

"  '  If  by  regeneration  be  intended  an  immediate  and  inviolate' 
(qu.  inviolable)  '  conversion  to  God  by  the  Spirit,  this  change  can- 
not surely  take  place  in  the  first  dawning  of  a  new  mode  of  life, 
this  being  unnatural ;  and  it  would  also  be  improperly  characterized 
by  the  term  borm,  unless  it  were  intended  to  delude,  which  it 
would  be  impious  to  imagine.  And  moreover,  no  such  conversion 
can  be  ascertained,  by  the  exterior,  the  truth  of  which  is  seated  in 
the  heart,  therefore  unsearchable.  Under  the  direction  of  such 
fallacious  judgment  as  is  furnished  by  words  and  actions,  it  could 
never  be  known  with  an  assurance,  at  what  time  and  by  what 
means  a  man  was  regenerated,  and  if  guided  by  such  judgment, 
whether,  by  alternately  falling  and  rising  again,  he  were  not  un- 
regenerated, and  again  regenerated  every  month.' 

"  If  according  to  St.  Paul,  a  knov  ledge  of  God's  working  in  us 
beget  fear  and  trembling,  and  consequently  greater  exertion ;  an 
assurance  of  being  born  again,  and  made  children  of  the  Spirit, 
must  have  the  same  effect,  and  lead  to  the  renewal  of  human  na- 
ture ;  but  exterior  righteousness  furnishes  no  assurance,  and  the 
want  tr  doubtfulness,  of  it  must  be  adverse  lo  the  design  of  Christi- 
anity.''    P.  31. 
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The  style  of  this  discourse  is  sometimes  harsh  and  inaccurate., 
and  some  parts  of  it  appear  obscure  on  perusal,  which  were 
doubtless  clear  when  aided  by  delivery  from  the  pulpit.  The 
attentive  reader  will,  however,  meet  with  many  judicious  and  va- 
luable observations,  and  will  be  fully  repaid  for  any  trifling  diffi- 
culty which  he  may  occasionally  have  to  surmount,  in  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  particular  passages. 


Art.  VI T.  Mcmoires  du  Marquis  de  Ddhgea'u,  ccrits  par  lui- 
meme,  extrait  du  Manuscrit  original,  ionlenant  beaucoup  de 
Paiticu/arilcs  et  d?  Anecdotes  sur  Louis  XIV.  sa  Cour,  ^c; 
et  an  Abrtge  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Regence*  Par  Madame 
de  Gen/is.  $  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz  ;  London, 
Colburn.      1817. 

1  HE  person  from  whose  papers  these  "  Memoires"  have  been 
abridged,  was  of  considerable  importance  in  his  own  time;  but 
of  that  sort  of  importance,  which  results  from  rank  and  fortune 
and  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  rather  than  from  the  weight  of 
his  own  personal  qualities  and  actions.  This  is  a  sort  of  merit, 
which  no  doubt  makes  a  man  to  be  of  no  small  consequence  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  cotemporarie's  ;  but  unhap-  * 
pily  it  passes  away,  without  leaving  any  sort  of  memorial,  by 
which  his  name  may  be  made  known  to  posterity.  Accordingly, 
it  would  probably  puzzle  our  readers,  even  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  Louis  the  fourteenth's  age, 
to  guess,  who  and  what,  was  the  person  with  whose  Memoirs, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  the  public  are  now  pre- 
sented. We  know  little  more  of  him,  than  what  we  have  ahead}' 
related ;  for  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  Me- 
moirs themselves,  is,  as  we  before  said,  that  he  was  in  his  own 
day  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  If  our  readers  should  be  desirous  of  identifying  our 
author,  by  particularities  of  a  more  individual  nature,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  as  well  to  add,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  certain 
abbe  de  Dangeau,  whose  life  has  been  commemorated  by 
.D'Alembert  in  an  eloge,  of  whom  likewise  little  more  is  now- 
known,  than  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
so  devotedly  attached  to  grammatical  knowledge,  that  upon  a 
friend's  relating  to  him  some  political  rumour  of  importance,  in- 
stead of  expressing  any  interest,  he  answered,  "■  II  arrivera  ae 
qu'il  pourra,  mais  j'ai  dans  mon  porte-feuille  deux  mille  verbes 
}aieu  conjuguea."     With  respect  to  the   Marquis   himself,  "  Ii 
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avoit,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  une  figure  fort  amiable,  et  beaucoup 
d'esprit  naturel,  qui  alloit  meme  jusqua  faire  agreablenjent  des 
vers."  And  Boileau  who  addrtsses  his  fifth  Satire,  "  Sur  lu 
Noblesse,"  to  our  author,  informs  us  of  some  other  particulars 
concerning  his  character. 

"  La  Noblesse,  Dangeau,  n'est  pas  une  chimere 
Quand  sous  l'etroite  loi  d'une  vertu  severe, 
,     Un  homme  issu  dun  sang  fecond  en  Demi-Dieux 
Suit,  comme  toi,  la  trace  ou  marchoient  ses  ayeux." 

Our  readers  now  know  all  that  we,  who  have  read  the  "  Me- 
moires" themselves,  are  acquainted  with,  concerning  the  nominal 
subject  of  them,  and  somewhat  more  than  they  would  be  able  to 
derive  from  them  alone :  but  the  fact  is,  the  title  affixed  to  these 
volumes  by  their  fair  editor,  is  a  misnomer;  at  least  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  concerning  the  real 
contents  of  them.  The  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  does 
not  occur,  we  think,  a  dozen  times  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
[Memoirs.  The  re:d  subject  of  them  is  Louis  the  fourteenth, 
and  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  curious  to  know  the  u  Court 
and  Fashionable  News"  of  Paris  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  will  be  able  to  gratify  their  taste,  most 
abundantly,  by  a  perusal  of  them.  Their  authenticity  is  un- 
questionable ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Genlis  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  sufficient  authority,  their  merit  is  of  a  much  higher 
quality  than  we  have  ventured  to  attribute  to  them. 

ii  Ce  sont  les  dernieres  annees  du  plus  beau  siecle  presentees 
jia'ivement  et  sans  art,  telles  qu'elles  se  sont  ecoulees.  L'auteur 
ne  se  place  dans  ce  tableau  que  lorsqu'il  en  fait  partie  ;  il  s'y 
montre,  non  pour  y  briller,  mais  parce  qu'il  y  etoit  et  qiril  veut 
tout  dire  ;  il  n't-crit  que  pour  raconter  fidMement;  il  ne  conte 
jamais  pour  plaire  et  pour  se  faire  admirer.  L'originalite  de  cette 
narration,  son  etonnante  simplicite,  repandent  un  interet  inex- 
primable  sur  cet  ouvrage.  On  ne  se  defie  de  rien  ;  on  croit  tout 
jusqu'au  moindre  mot ;  on  est  certain  que  rien  n'est  embelli  ou 
exagere ;  on  est  entramc  dans  cette  lecture  par  l'attrait  le  plus 
puissant,  la  verjte.  On  voit  sans  cesse  Louis  XIV  ;  on  l'entend, 
et  la  curiosite  est  pleinement  satisfaite."     Tome  I.     P.  15. 

Now  we  entertain  not  a  doubt  concerning  the  veracity  of  all 
the  facts  recorded  in  this  u  naive  and  faithful  picture,"  as  our  fair 
editor  calls  these  "  Memoires  ;■  nor  of  the  "  candour,  good  faith, 
and  partiality,"  with  which  they  are  represented ;  but  we  think 
the  book  before  us  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  these  qualities  are 
by  no  means  sufficient,  to  render  "  an  historical  work  attractive." 
}n  saying  this,  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  author ;  who 
hta  .an.  unquestionable  right  to  amuse  himself  by  writing  down 
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every  evening  what  had  been  said  or  done  at  court  during  the 
day ;  nor  to  the  grande  monarque  himself,  who  was  not  obliged 
to  invent  a  lively  method  of  passing  his  time,  merely  in  order 
»hat  the  diary  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau  might  be  more  enter- 
taining; but  we  do  think  it  a  very  considerable  disparagement  to 
the  good  taste  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  to  have  wasted  her  time 
m  the  first  instance,  in  reading  "  cet  enorme  manuscrit,"  from  which 
the  papers  before  us  are  abridged ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to 
her  good  sense,  in  conceiving  it  possible,  that  at  this  distance  of 
time,  any  persons,  at  least  any  considerable  number  of  persons, 
could  be  found,  smitten  with  such  an  abstract  lovq  of  solemn 
trifling,  as  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  lend  her  name  to  so  un- 
necessary a  publication.  She  tells  us,  thai  the  picture  which 
these  Memoircs  hold  up  to  us,  is  a  naive  and  faithful  representa- 
tion of  facts  ;  but  of  what  sort  of  facts?  How  does  it  concern  us 
to  know,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  that  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  18,  1686,  the  King  of  France  underwent  an 
operation  for  the  fistula;  that  on  Monday,  Dec.  10,  he  was  well, 
and  had  suffered  but  little  pain  ;  but  that  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing, his  pain  was  increased,  in  consequence,  as  the  King  him- 
self asserted,  of  the  grief  which  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Monsieur  le  Prince?  We  have  here  chosen  an  example,  alto- 
gether at  random  ;  forty-nine  parts  out  of  fifty,  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  consist  of  details  in  no  respect  more  interesting ;  and  the 
remaining  part  will  be  found  to  give  an'account  of  events  so  fa- 
miliarly known  from  other  sources,  as  to  impart  no  value  to  the 
work,  upon  which  Madame  de  Genlis  bestows  such  exaggerated 
praise. 

We  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm,  that  we  have  read 
the  three  volumes  regularly  or  entirely  through ;  it  is  scarcely 
using  an  improper  expression  to  say,  that  the  thing  is  next  to 
impossible ;  for  although  we  might  have  proceeded  through 
every  page,  and  spelled  every  syllable,  yet  to  keep  our  attention 
alive  to  a  series  of  such  rambling  incoherent  details,  as  fill  up  the 
volumes,  would  have  been  a  labour  not  less  difficult  than  fruitless. 
However,  we  have  read  all  that  we  believe  it  was  well  possible, 
and  certainly  much  more  than  it  was  profitable,  to  read ;  and 
shall  endeavour  to  make  a  few  extracts,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers ;  but  we  fear  it  will  hardly  be  in  our  power  to  make  any, 
which  they  will  deem  themselves,  very  greatly  beholden  to  us  for. 
One  merit,  indeed,  these  "  Memoires"  possess;  they  will  teach 
those  who  have  not  access  to  courts,  not  to  regard  their  exclusion 
as  a  very  great  privation ;  but  this  is  a  moral  which  we  cannot 
convey  into  the  minds  of  our  readers  by  means  of  extracts;  we 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves,  with  pointing  their  attention  ta 
those  parts  of  the  volumes,  which  we  found  least  uninteresting. 
4  At 
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At  p.  165  of  Vol.  I.  commences  the  diary  of  events  relating 
to  the  arrival  of  .James  the  Second  in  France,  after  his  flight, 
from  England)  and  of  the  treatment  which  he  met  with,  from 
Louis  the  fourteenth.  This  is  certainly  the  brightest  paue  in 
the  history  of  that  vain  and  ostentatious,  but  still  generous  and 
high-minded  monarch's  life.  The  circumstances  of  James' re- 
ception by  Louis,  are  given  at  great  length,  in  order  of  time 
as  thev  occurred.  The  behaviour  of  Louis,  to  his  unfortunate 
guest,  was  truly  magnanimous,  and  rather  gains  than  loses,  by  the 
simple  and  inartificial  form  in  which  it  is  recounted. 

" Mercredio. — Le  roi  eut  nouvelle  que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  efcoit  ar- 
rive hier  matin  a  Anibleteuse,  en  bonne  sante,  et  aussitot  il  envoya  tin 
deses  eciryers  porter  cette  nouvelle  a  Iareine  d'Angleterre  qui  etoit 
arrivee  k  Beaumont ;  elle  prioit  Dieu  quand  M.  Le  Premier  vih't 
lui  annoncer  cette  bonne  rtouveile,  et  elle  oublia  si  bien  tous  ses 
malheurs,  qu'elle  leva  les  mains  et  les  yeux  au  ciel,  disant : 
Que  je  suis  heureuse !  Nous  lui  avions  fait  les  compliments  du 
Roi  et  de  madame  la  Dauphine  une  heure  auparavant,  et  nous  re- 
tournames  chez  elle  ou  nous  la  trouvames  transported  dejoie.  On 
ne  sauroit  se  louer  plus  qu'elle  le  fait  de  toutes  les  graces  qu'elle 
recoit  du  Roi ;  elle  est  contente  au-dela  de  tout  ce  qu'on  peut 
dire  de  la  reception  qu'on  lui  a  faite  partout  ou  elle  a  passe  sur  la 
route.  Le  Roi  envoya  ordre  a  M.  le  Premier  de  partir  sur-le- 
champ  de  Beaumont  pour  aller  au-devant  du  roi  d'Angleterre. 
Monsieur  et  Madame  en^oyerent  le  meme  ordre  a  MM.  de  Cha- 
tillon  etde  la  Rongere,  qui  etoient  venus  de  leurpart  complimenter 
Iareine."     Tome  1.     P.  171. 

"  Vendredi  7. — Le  Roi,  apres  son  diner,  entenditpour  laseconde 
fois,  chez  madame  de  Maintenon,  la  repetition  dela  tragedie  d'Esther 
avec  la  symphonic  ;  Monseigneur  et  M.  le  Prince  y  etoient  entre 
cinq  et  six  heures.  Le  Roi  monta  en  voiture  avec  Monseigneur 
et  M.  le  due  de  Chartres,  et  alia  descendre  an  Chateau  de  Saint- 
Germain.  11  trouva  la  reine  d'Angleterre  au  lit:  il  causa  une 
demi-heure  avec  elle,  et  la  quitta  quand  on  vint  lui  dire  que  le  roi 
d'Angleterre  etoit  entre  dans  la  cour  de  chateau.  Le  Roi  alia 
au-devant  de  lui  jusqu'a  la  porte  de  la  salle  des  gardes.  Le  roi 
d'Angleterre  se  baissa  jusqu'a  ses  genoux  ;  le  Roi  l'embrassa  et 
ils  demeurerent  long-temps  a  s'entr'embrasser,  et  ensuite  le  Roi, 
lui  donnant  toujours  la  main,  le  menadans  la  chambredela  Reine, 
sa  femme,  ct  le  lui  prcsenta,  lui  disant  :  '  Je  vous  amene  uu 
horpme  que  vous  sercz  bien  aise  de  voir.'  Le  roi  d'Angleterre 
demeura  long-temps  dans  les  bras  de  la  reine,  et  ensuite  le  Roi  lui 
preseWa  Monseigneur,  M.  le  due  de  Chartres,  les  princes  du  sang, 
le  cardinal  de  Bonzy,  et  quelques-uns  des  cburtisan's  que  le  roi 
d'Angleterre  connoissoit.  Pursle  Roi  mena  le  roi  Angleterre  chez 
le  prince  de  Galles  et  apres  1'avoir  ram  en  e  chez  la  reine,  en  se 
separant  il  lui  dit :  '  Je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  me  conduisiez, 
vous  et.es  encore  aujourd'hui  chez  moi ;  demain  vous  me  viendrea 
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voir  a  Versailles  comme  nous  en  sommes  convenus ;  je  vous  en 
ferai  les  honneurs,  et  vous  me  les  ferez  de  Saint-Germain  la  pre- 
miere fois  que  j'y  viendrai,  et  ensuite  nous  vivrons  sans  facon.' 

"  Samedi  8. — Le  roi  d'Angleterre  vint  ici  sur  les  quatre  lieures;  le 
Roi  alia  le  recevoir  jusqu'au  bout  de  la  salle  des  gardes,  et  ensuite 
il  le  mena  dans  sa  chambre,  lui  dormant  toujours  la  main  ;  les 
deux  rois  causerent  assez  long-temps,  puis  ils  entrerent  dans  le 
cabinet,  ou  ils  s'enfermerent.  Ensuite  le  Roi  conduisit  le  roi 
d'Angleterre  par  la  galerie  chez  madame  la  Daupbine,  qui  etoit  a 
la  porte  de  sa  chambre  avec  toutes  les  dames  de  la  cour.  On  causa 
toujours  debout;  le  Roi  pivsenta  au  roi  d'Angleterre  les  princesses 
du  sang,  et  ensuite  ils  sortirent  de  chez>nadame  la  Dauphine,  et 
conduisit  le  Roi  jusqu'au  baut  du  degre,  et  le  laissa  dcscendre  chea 
monseigneur  la  Dauphin,  que  le  vint  recevoir  jusqu'a  la  porte  de 
la  salle  de  ses  gardes,  et  le  mena  dans  sa  chambre,  ou  ils  causerent 
assez  long-temps  debout,  puis  ils  entrerent  dans  les  cabinets  da 
Monseigneur,  ou  nous  les  suivimes.  Le  roi  d'Angleterre  trouvu 
les  cabinets  admirables,  et  parla  en  connoisseur  des  tableaux,  des 
porcelaines,  des  cristaux,  et  de  tout  ce  qu'il  y  vit.  Apres  il  alia 
chez  Monsieur,  qui  etoit  au  lit  malade,  et  chez  Madame,  et  repartit 
sur  les  six  heures  pour  retourner  a  Saint-Germain. 

"  Dimanche  9. — Monseigneur,  en  sortant  de  table,  alia  a,  Saint- 
Germain;  le  roi  d'Angleterre  vint  le  recevoir  au  bout  de  sa  chambre, 
mais  ils  ne  sortirent  point :  ils  causerent  long-temps  debout,  et  en- 
suite Monseigneur  alia  voir  lareine,  qui  lui  donna  an  fauteuil,  mais 
au-dessous  d'elle.  En  sortant  de  chez  la  reine,  Monseigneur  alia 
chez  le  prince  de  Galles,  puis  tourna  a  Versailles. 

*'  Le  Roi  a  regie  ce  qu'il  donnera  au  roi  d'Angleterre  pour  sa  de- 
pense.  II  lui  donnera  cinquante  mille  ecus  pour  se  remettre  en 
equipage,  et  cinquante  mille  francs  par  mois.  Le  roi  d'Angleterre 
n'en  vouloit  que  la  moitie. 

"  La  reine  d'Angleterre  dit  qu'elle  traitera  les  dames  ou  comme 
les  reines  les  traitent  en  Angleterre,  ou  comme  les  reines  les  traitent 
en  France ;  elle  en  laisse  le  choix  au  Roi,  et  ne  vent  rien  faire  que 
ce  qui  lui  sera  le  plus  agreable."     Tome  I.     P.  173. 

In  another  place,  we  find  it  noticed,  fhat  upon  occasion  of  a 
court  mourning  for  a  royal  personage,  in  which  cases  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  kings  of  France  to  put  on  a  violet-colour 
mourning ;  James,  instead  of  assuming  the  habit  customary  with 
kings  of  England,  took  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his  pretended 
title  to  the  throne  of  France,  at  the  very  court  of  the  king  of 
France  himself,  by  taking  the  colour  customary  with  the  latter 
only. 

"  La  cour  a  pris  le  deuil  de  la  mort  de  la  reine  d'Espagne;  toutes 
les  dames  ete  en  mante  chez  madame  la  Dauphine,  chez  Monsieur., 
«hez  madame,  et  chez  Mademoiselle ;  elles  iront  aussi  en  mante  k 
£aijat-Genuain.     Les  deux  Rois  etoient  aujourd'hui  en  violet ;  les 
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rois  d'Angleterre  portent  ]e  violet  comme  rois  de  France,  dont  il« 
portent  toujours  le  litre."     Tome  I.     P.  186. 

If  this  behaviour  of  our  exiled  monarch  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  Louis,  who  conceded  to  James  in  misfortune,  (as  men- 
tioned in  the  extract  we  before  quoted,)  a  point  of  precedency, 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  conceded  to  him,  had  he  been 
upon  his  throne,  the  comparison  will  not  redound  very  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  hitter's  delicacy  and  good  sense. 

The  next  extract,  which  we  shall  make,  is  really  interesting  in 
itself,  and  the  more  so,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  elsewhere,  either  so 
particular  or  so  authentic.  It  has  become,  latterly,  a  fashion  to 
vilify  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
excessive  degree,  in  which  it  was  once  a  fashion  to  exalt  it : 
of  the  two  errors,  we  cannot  but  think  the  former  the  more  un- 
just. The  Memoires  before  us,  show  Louis,  in  every  period  of 
his  reign,  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  generous  man  ;  and 
though  possessing  few  solid  claims  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
prince,  yet  certainly  to  have  been  still  farther  removed  from  the 
character  of  a  bad  one.  His  behaviour  upon  his  death  bed, 
does  honour  to  his  feelings ;  he  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  man 
and  the  humility  of  a  Christian ;  without  any  affected  airs  of 
courage  and  cheerfulness  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  unbecoming 
terrors  on  the  other.  He  attended  to  business  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  yet  without  allowing  business  to  supersede  the  more 
important  concerns  of  eternity. 

"  Dimanche  25,  #  Versailles. — Le  Roi  passa  mal  la  nuit,  sa  dcu- 
leur  augmenta,  le  danger  commence  a  etre  grand  ;  cependant  il 
voulut  que  ricn  de  ce  qu'il  a  accoutume  de  faire  en  cette  journee 
»e  fut  change.  Les  tambours  et  les  hautbois  vinrent  a  son  reveil 
sous  sa  fenfctre,  et  il  ne  parut  point  importune  de  tout  le  bruit,  U 
voulut  meme  que  les  vingt-quatre  violons  jouassent  dans  son  anti- 
chambre  durant  son  diner ;  il  travailla  avec  ses  ministres.  11  vit 
madame  de  Maintenon  et  les  dames  jusqu  a  sept  heures ;  mais  les 
douleurs  augmentant,  et  quelquesmouvements  de  convulsions  ayant 
paru,  il  demanda  ie  Viatique,  que  M.  le  cardinal  de  Rohan  lui 
porta,  et  il  recut  ensuite  I'Extrcme-Onction  avecautantde  fermete 
que  de  piete.  Aprcs  avoir  reeu  ses  sucrements,  il  envoya  querir 
M.  le  due  d'Orleans,  lui  parla  long-temps  avec  beaucoup  d'estime 
ct  d'amitie. 

"  Lundi  26.— Le  Roi  passa  la  nuit  assez  doucement;  il  entendit 
la  messe  dans  son  lit,  permit  au.\  courtisans  qui  ont  les  entrees  de 
le  voir  diner. 

M  11  parla  auK  cardinaux  de  Rohan  et  de  Bissi  sur  l'etat  ou  il 
laissait  les  affaires  de  1-Eglise  ;  il  leur  dc-clara.  qu'il  vouloit  mourir 
cemme  il  avoit  vOcu,  dans  la  religion  apostolique  et  romaine,  et 
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qu'il  aimeroit  mieux  perdre  mille  vies  que  d'avoir  d'autres  senti- 
ments. Ce  discours  dura  long  temps,  et  le  Roi  le  fit  dans  des- 
termes  si  nobles  et  si  touchants,  et  avec  tant  de  force,  quoiqu'il  soit 
deja  tres-mal,  qu'il  etoit  aise  de  connoitre  qu'il  etoit  penetre  de  ce 
qu'il  disoit,  et  des  paroles  generales  qu'il  a  adressees  aux  personnes 
qui  etoient  presentes  ;  aussi  fit-il  fondre  en  larmes  tous  ceux  qu'il 
l'entendirent.     Voici  mot  pour  mot  ce  qu'il  a  dit  aux  courtisans  : 

*  Messieurs,  je  vous  demande  pardon  des  mauvais  exemples  que  je 
vous  ai  donnes,  j'ai  bien  a  vous  remercier  de  la  maniere  dont  vous 
m'avez  sous  servi,  de  l'attachement  et  de  la  fidelite  que  vousm'avez 
toujours  marques.  Je  suis  bien  fache  de  n'avoir  pas  fait  pour  vous 
ce  que  j'aurois  voulu  flure ;  les  mauvais  temps  en  sont  cause.  Je 
vous  demande  pour  mon  petit  fils~la  racme  application  et  la  meme 
fidebte  que  vous  avez  eues  pour  moi ;  c'est  un  enfant  qui  pourra 
essuyev  bien  des  traverses  ;  que  votre  exemple  en  soit  un  pour  tous 
mes  autres  sujets.  Suivez  les  ordres  que  mon  neveu  vous  donnera; 
il  va  gouverner  le  royaume,  j'espere  qu'il  le  fera  bien ;  j'espere 
aussi  que  vous  contribuerez  tous  a  l'union,  et  que,  si  quelqu'un  s'en 
tcartoit,  vous  aideriez  a  le  ramener.  Je  sens  que  je  m'attendris  et 
que  je  vous  attendris  aussi,  je  vous  en  demande  pardon.  Adieu> 
Messieurs,  je  compte  que  vous  vous  souviendrez  quelquefois  de 
nioi.'     II  a  parle  au  marechal  de  Villeroy  en  particulier,  et  lui  dit: 

*  M.  le  Marechal,  je  vous  donne  une  nouvelle  marque  de  ma  con- 
fiance  en  mourant,  je  vous  fais  gouverneur  du  Dauphin,  qui  est 
I'emploi  le  plus  important  que  je  puisse  donner.  Vous  saurez,  par 
ce  qui  est  dans  mon  testament,  ce  que  vous  devezfaire  a  1'egard  de 
M.  le  due  du  Maine.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  me  serviez  apres 
pia  mort  avec  la  mime  fidelite  que  vous-  l'avez  fait  pendant  ma 
vie;  j'espere  que  mon  neveu  vivra  avec  vous  avec  la  consideration 
et  la  confiance  qu'il  doit  avoir  pour  un  horn  me  que  j'ai  toujours 
sime.  Adieu  M.  le  Marechal,  j'espere  que  vous  vous  souviendrez 
|}e  moi.' 

<(  Mqrdi  27. — Le  Roi  fit  venir  M.  le  Chancelier  sur  les  deux 
heures,  et  lui  fit  ouvrir  des  cassettes  pleines  de  papiers,  dont  il  fit 
bruler  une  partie,  et  lui  donna  ses  ordres  sur  ce  qu'il  vouloit  faire 
de6  autres.  II  fit  encore  revenir  M.  le  Chancelier  sur  les  six 
heures,  et  le  rcste  de  la  jourm'-e  madame  de  Maintenon,  qui  y  avoit 
toujours  etc  pendant  que  le  Chancelier  y  etoit,  demeura  seule  avec 
Jui,  et  elle  faisoit  entrer  de  temps  en  temps  le  perc  Le  Tellier,  qui 
y  avoit  etc  tout  le  matin  ;  et  depuis  sa  confession,  il  ne  passa  pas 
une  heure  sans  parler  de  pn;ti*,  ou  a  son  confesseur,  ou  a  madame 
de  .Maintenon,  qui,  malgre  sa  douleur  de  l'etat  ou  elle  vovoit  le 
Roi,  n'a  ete  occupce  que  de  sa  conscience.  Il  avoit  entendu  la 
messe  a  midi,  et  avoit  ordonne  qu'il  n'y  eut  que  le  grand-aumonier 
ct  deux  aumoniers  de  quartier  qui  entrassent  dans  la  chambre ; 
nous  etions  dans  le  grand  cabinet,  ou  etoit  l'autel,  qu'il  vo}'oit  de 
pon  lit. 

"•Sur  le  soir,  il  fit  appeler,  par  le  pore  Le  Tellier,  M.  de  Pont- 
ehartrain,  et  lui  dit:  5  Des  que  jes  erai  mort,  vous  expedierez  un 
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•rdre  pour  faire  porter  raon  coeur  a  la  maison  professe  ties  Jesultes, 
ct  \'y  faire  placer  de  !a  nfctne  maniere  que  celui  du  feu  Roi  mon 
pen..'  II  donna  cet  ordre  avec  une  trar.quillite  parfaite.  II  avoit 
ordonne  des  avant-hier  que  l'on  menat  le  Dauphin  a  Vincennes, 
des  qu'il  seroit  expire.  II  s'est  souvenu  ce  soir  que  Cavoye,  grand- 
raarichal  des  logis,  n'avoit  jamais  fait  !a  distribution  des  logements 
dans  ce  chateau,  ou  i!  y  a  cinquante  ans  que  la  cour  n'a  iogc  ;  il 
ordonna  qu'on  allat,  dans  une  cassette  qu'il  a  indiquee,  prendre  le 
plan  de  ce  chateau,  qu'on  porteroit  ce  plan  a  Cavoye,  pour  lui 
iaeiliter  cette  distribution  de  logement  qu'il  y  doit  faire.  11  dit  le 
*oir  a  madame  de  Maintenon  :  '  J'avois  toujours  oui  dire  qu'il  etoit 
difficile  de  se  rcsoudre  a  la  niort ;  pour  moi  qui  suis  sur  le  point  de 
#e  moment  si  redoutable  aux  hommes,  je  ne  trouve  pas  que  cette 
resolution  soit  si  penibie  a  prendre.5  JMadame  de  Maintenon  lui 
dit :  '  Cette  resolution  est  difficile  quand  on  a  un  attachement  de- 
sordonnC'.  pour  les  creatures,  quand  on  a  de  la  haine  dans  le  cceur, 
des  restitutions  a  faire.' — ?  Ah  !  pour  des  restitutions  a  faire,'  dit  ie 
Rdi,  '  je  n'en  dois  a  personne  comme  particulier  ;  mais  pour  celles 
que  je  dois  au  royaume,  j'espere  en  la  miscricorde  de  Dieu.'  Cette 
pense'e  parut  le  troubles ;  cette  nuit-la,  il  fut  fort  agite :  a  tout 
moment,  on  le  voyoit  joindre  les  mains  et  prior  Dieu.  II  disoit 
routes  les  prieres  dans  son  lit  qu'il  disoit  d'ordinaire  quand  il  etoit 
en  sante,  trappant  sa  poitrine  au  Covjiieor. 

"  Mercrcdi  28. —  Sur  les  sept  heures  du  matin  le  Roi  fit  appelcr 
le  pere  Le  Tellier,  et  pendant  qu'il  parloit  de  Dieu  avec  lui,  il 
apercut  dans  le  miroir  deux  garcons  de  la  chambre  qui  pleuroient 
au  pied  de  son  lit,  il  leur  dit :  '  Pourquoi  pleurez-vouz  ?  Est-ce 
que  vous  m'avez  cru  immortel  ?  Pour  moi,  je  n'ai  point  cru 
letre,   et  vous  avez  du,  dans  l'age  oil  je  suis,  vous  preparer  a  me 

per d re.' 

"  On  lui  a  dormc  un  remt'de  d'un  empirique,  dont  on  n'esper* 
pas  grand'ehose.  Madame  de  Maintenon  aila  coucher  le  soir  a 
Saint-Cyr.  On  lui  avoit  propose  un  bouillon  le  matin  :  '  II  ne  faut 
pas,'  dit-il,  '  me  parler  comme  a  un  autre  homme  presentement ;  ce 
B'est  pas  un  bouillon  qu'il  me  faut;  qu'on  appelle  mon  confesseur.' 

"Sur  le  soir,  il  a  perdu  la  eonnoisiance  pour  quclque  temps : 
di\s  qu'ellelui  fut  revenue,  il  dit  au  pere  Le  Tellier;  '  Donnez-moi 
encore  one  absolution  gem-rale  de  tous  mes  peches.'  Son  con- 
jflsseur  lui  demanda  sMhspoflroit  encore  beaucoup  ?  t  Non,'  dil-il 
*  e'est  ce  qui  m'inquietc  ;  je  voudrois  souiirir  davantage  pour  l'ex- 
piation  de  mes  peches.' 

"  Dtmanche,  1  $ eplcmbr e.-—Lc  Roi  mourut  le  matin  a  huit 
heures  et  ml  qoart."     Tome  III.     P.  IG&. 

We  shall  here  close  our  extracts;  those  which  we  have  se- 
lected, must  not  he  regan  pecUnens  of  the  general  contents 
of  the  volume;  for  they  were  i  hasea,  as  being  almost  the  only 
passages,  that  admitted  of  quotation  ;  except  indeed  it  had  ween 
hur  object,  to  instance  the  guieial  1'rivolousuess  of  the  details,  of 
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which  our  authors  diary  consists.  Those  who  rriSy  have  pa- 
tieuce  Sufficient  to  read  the  work  consecutively  I fi cough,  will 
perhaps  derive  a  tolerably  full,  though  rather  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  character  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  ;  and  so  far  as 
this  is  a  subject  of  historical  interest,  the  volumes  before  us  are 
perhaps  not  altogether  deficient  in  value ;  but  the  character  of 
Louis  may  be  easily  learned  bom  other  sources,  without  the 
penance  of  wading  through,  such  a  mas*  of  dull  and  unimportant: 
matter,  as  constitute  by  much  the  greater  portion  of  these 
"  Memoires."      The   history  of    that    monarch    is   interesting. 

on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  personal  qualities,  but  of 
the  many  important  events  which  happened  dining  his  reign,  and 
of  the  many  splendid  names  by  which  it  was  illustrated.      With. 

ect  to  these  last,  the  Memoires  before  us  are  very  nearlv 
silent ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  personal  character  of 
I*ouis,  they  present  us  with  a  picture  of  the  monarch,  not  in  his 
dishabille,  but  in  his  full  bottomed  wig  and  sword;  and  show 
him,  as  he  appeared  among  his  courtiers,  rather  than  as  he  was  in 
himself:  whether  this  be  a  sort  of  knowledge  worth  the  trouble 
of  acquiring,  our  readers  must  determine  for  themselves ;  those 
who  are  of  that  opinion  will  probably  derive  some  entertainmeur 
from  the  volumes,  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  number  of  such 
persons  can  be  considerable. 
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Art.  VIII.  yhmals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  and  its  Depen- 
dencies, from  (he  earliest  Period  of  authentic  History  to  the 
End  0/ 'the fiftieth  Yea.  ofhiipresent  Majesty,  George  Hi. 
By  the  Rei\  Rogers  Ruding,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Maldon,  in 
Surrey,  F.S.A.  and  H.M./l.S.  of  Nmrast/e-iqwn-Tyne. 
4"vo!s.     4to.     Nichols  and  Son.      i B 1 7- 

J.  HIS  elaborate  woik  commences  with  an  introductory  dis- 
course, which  contains  much  minute  information  relating  to  uuut 
affairs ;  a  previous  acquaintance  with  which  is  necessary  for  un- 
derstanding the  aunais  that  immediately  follow. 

In  them  the  author  has  traced,  from  documents  of  the  highest 
authority,  viz.  the  Patent  and  Clause  Rolls,  Statutes,  Procla- 
mations, &c.  &C-  &c.  the  progress  of  coinage,  from  a  very  early 
period,  down  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty;  and  from  the  facts  which  they  contain  he  has  drawn  the 
following  conclusions  : 

That  it  is  impolitic  to  make  bullion  and  '  money  of  equal 
value,  because  the  worth  of  money  must,  of  necessity,  be  fhed. 

whilst 
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whilst  that  of  bullion  will  ever  lie  variable  in  the  market,  and 
will  consequently  cause  the  destruction  of  the  coins,  wheneveT 
the  price  of  the  metal  contained  in  them,  exceeds  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  made  current. 

That  the  experience  of  past  ages  has  proved  the  inefficacy  of 
penal  statutes,  to  prevent  either  the  counterfeiting  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  money,  because  the  imitation  of  the  workmanship 
is  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  artist,  and  because  the  melt- 
ing of  the  coins  is  a  crime,  in  its  nature,  difficult  of  detection. 

To  place  the  coinage  upon  a  more  secure  foundation  than  that 
on  which  it  at  present  rests,  the  author  proposes,  that  the  coins 
shall  be  reduced  in  weight  below  the  highest  price  to  which 
bullion  will  probably  attain,  for  that  alone  can  prevent  the  melt- 
ing down  of  the  money.  This  diminution  of  intrinsic  value  he  pro- 
poses to  compensate  by  workmanship  of  the  highest  excellence, 
which  will  place  the  possibility  of  imitation  far  beyond  the  skill 
of  inferior  artists,  who  are  now  the  couterfeiters,  and  confine  it 
to  men  who  are  not,  from  their  situation  and  circumstances, 
liable  to  be  tempted  to  the  crime.  The  security  which  this  will 
give  to  the  public  against  the  circulation  of  base  coins,  will,  in 
his  opinion,  be  of  much  higher  value  lhan  the  quantity  which  will 
be  taken  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  money. 

We  do  not  think  ourselves  competent  to  form  a  decided  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject,  but  we  consider  the  experiment  as  being 
well  worth  the  trial ;  for  we  can  call  to  mind  two  instances  onlv 
where  super-excellent  -skill  has  been  applied  to  the  workmanship 
of  our  coins,  namely,  during  those  periods  when  Simon  and 
Croker  were  engravers  to  the  mint;  and  we  do  believe  that 
counterfeits  of  their  works,  if  any  ever  existed,  are  of  extreme 
rarity  indeed.  Besides  this,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Rudiug's  opinion 
is,  at  this  moment,  receiving  unanswerable  confirmation  from 
the  destruction  of  the  sovereigns  so  lately  issued  upon  the  old 
principle. 

If  this  be  fact,  it  most  forcibly  impresses  upon  our  minds  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  change  of  system  in  the  conduct  of  our 
coinage. 

Whilst  the  work  now  before  us  affords,  in  its  proposal  of  a 
new  theory  of  coinage,  ample  materials  for  consideration  to  the 
political  economist,  it  will  gratify  also  the  antiquary  and  the 
moneyer,  by  the  perusal  of  the  annals,  which  contain,  in  a  re- 
gular series,  many  most  striking  facts  iclating  to  the  mint;  and 
the  introduction,  together  with  the  accounts  of  the  various  mints, 
will  furnish  a  minute  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  coinage 
has  been,  and  now  is,  conducted. 

The  plates  of  coins,  amounting  in  number  to  113,  the  lists 
of  mints  and  rooueyers,  and  the  large  map,  v\hich  points  out  the 

numerous 
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numerous  places  where  money  was  coined  in  former  times, 
will  be  found  of  considerable  use  to  the  collector  of  the  British 
series. 

In  a  work  of  this  magnitude  errors  must  be  unavoidable. 
Those  which  the  author  was  able  to  discover  he  has  candidly 
pointed  out ;  and  we  trust  that  his  labour,  and  the  hope  which 
he  expresses,  will  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  his  suggestions  will 
induce  an  investigation  into,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of 
the  principles  of  our  national  coinage. 

We  consider  this  investigation  to  be  of  such  high  importance, 
that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  perusal  of  these  volumes 
must,  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  printed,  be  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  readers  ;  and  we  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
to  the  author,  as  we  understand  that  this  impression  is  almost 
entirely  disposed  of,  to  give  a  new  edition,  in  octavo,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  on  the  discussion  of  a  subject  hitherto  so  much  ne- 
glected. 


Anr.  IX.  J  Series  of  Sermons  ok  various  Subjects  of  Doc* 
trine  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  George  Mathezc,  A.M. 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  alternate 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster, alternate  Evening  Preacher  at  the  Magdalen  Hos- 
pital, and  Vicar  of  (xfeerwich.  2  Vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 
.Rivingtons.      181?. 

AMONG  the  many  evils,  to  which  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
Churches  in  the  western  part  of  the  metropolis  has  given  birth, 
not  the  least  formidable,  are  those  which  have  arisen  from  the 
growth  and  prevalence  of  Chapel  Theology.  If  the  balance 
were  to  be  struck,  between  the  injuries,  or  the  benefits,  which 
tave  resulted  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  from  the  adoption 
of  these  anomalous  places  of  worship,  we  could  with  difficulty 
say,  upon  which  side  would  be  the  preponderance.  By  the  ac- 
commodation indeed  which  they  have  afforded,  the  service  of  the 
Church  has  been  secured  to  the  rich,  but  to  the  poor  they  have 
added  no  facilities*,  they  have  extended  no  relief.     But  not  only 


*  We  should  say,  that  in  all  the  chapels  of  Marybonne  parish, 
two  only  excepted,  by  the  exertions  of  the  vestry,  and  the  permis- 
sion of  the  proprietors,  service  is  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  on  every  Sunday  evening  at  seven  o'clock. 

is 
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is  this  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders  an  evil  in  itself,  but  it  is  an 
evil,  as  considered  with  reference  to  the  religious  interests  of  the 
higher.  All  exclusionary # systems  in  religion  are  had:  hv  the 
operation  of  the  one  before  us,  the  fervent,  yet  orderly,  simpli- 
city of  parochial  worship,  has  been  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  has 
been  introduced  a  lifeless  and  theatrical  imitation  of  reality.  The 
forms  indeed  may  be  the  same,  but  the  spirit  is  so  different,  that 
no  one  could  for  a  moment  mistake  a  chapel  audience  for  a  pa- 
rochial congregation.  Even  though  no  external  indecorum  should 
offend  the  eye,  all  is  languid,  cold,  and  heartless.  The  full  har- 
mony, aye,  or  the  full  discord,  of  a  parochial  response,  imparts  to 
our  minds  a  sensation  far  more  grateful  than  the  dulling  silence  of 
a  west-end  chapel.  Such  is  the  apathy  and  inattention  displayed 
throughout  the  service,  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land becomes  like  the  Romish  mass  :  a  ceremony  of  no  concern 
to^the  congregation,  but  a  private  matter  between  the  minister 
and  the  clerk.  To  say  nothing  of  the  theatrical  capricios,  which 
have  usurped  the  place  of  our  ancient  psalmody,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  pulpit.  However  lamentable  the  consequences 
arising  from  popular  suffrage  may  be,  the  result  of  private  se- 
lection, conducted,  as  it  generally  must  be,  in  a  west  end  chapel, 
is  even  still  more  injurious.  When  the  multitude  choose  their 
preacher,  their  choice  will  be  directed  by  caprice ;  but  where 
the  appointment  rests  in  the  breast  of  the  proprietors,  it  must 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the  most  immediate  interest;  and  the 
object  of  their  consideration  will  be,  not  piety,  but  the  pocket. 
A  man,  who  would  preach  like  Tillotson,  must  make  way  for  a 
man  who  preaches  like  Kemble.  "  The  chapel  patrons  give  the 
chapel  laws."  A  man  must  be  selected,  who  will  till  the  pews  as 
well  as  the  pulpit ;  who  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  interest  the 
audience.  We  will  pass  over  the  indignities  which,  in  the  oourse 
of  such  a  selection,  must  be  passed  upon  a  Christian  minister, 
and  hasten  to  the  consequences.  The  appointment  is  made:  a 
graceful  figure — a  moving  manner — pathetic  cadences — animat- 
ed style,  carry  the  day.  The  chapel  tills,  the  tone  of  the  audi- 
ence is  soon  caught  by  the  performer,  and  the  two  strings  vibrate 
in  perfect  harmony.  His  sermons  are  a  theme  of  universal  ap- 
probation, and  the  preacher  himself  is  too  often  delivered  over 
a  willing  victim  to  all  the  reprobacy  of  vanity,  and  the  intoxica- 
tion of  popular  applause. 

Now  throughout  this  process,  it  will  appear,  that  the  audience 
is,  in  fact,  the  model  to  which  the  preacner  is  to  assimilate  him- 
self. He  is  selected,  because  it  is  known  that  he  will  please  his 
hearers,  and,  when  he  loses  this  power,  he  will  in  all  probability 
lose  his  place;  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  while  the  law 
protects  the  curate,  it  abandons  the  chapel  preacher  to  his  fate; 

nor 
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nor  could  it  do  otherwise,  when  the  very  fabric  in  which  lie  .per- 
forms may  to-morrow  be  converted,  at  the  caprice  of  its  pro* 
prietor,  into  a  minor  theatre,  or  a  methodist  meeting.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  very  audience  before  he  appears,  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, as  to  ruin  the  mind  of  a  weak  theologian,  and  to  perplex 
that  of  a  strong  one.     With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  may 
have  been  better  instructed,  a  fashionable  audience,  both  from 
education  and  from  habit,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  radi- 
cally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  their  religion.     They 
may  have  a  sort  of  general  notion  of  a  Deity,  and  a  few  float- 
nig  ideas  of  a  Saviour,  and  then  they  call  themselves  Christians. 
They  come  to  chapel  as  to  a  sort  of  interlude  between  the  Opera 
of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  Park  of  the  succeeding  hour. 
'The  prayers  are  heard  with  decent  inattention,  the  sermon  alone 
having  seasoning  sufficient  to  rouse  the  appetite  of  fashionable 
indifference.     Now  this  aforesaid  sermon  must  be  of  a  peculiar 
texture.     It  must  not  be  fanatical ;  for  to  fanatics,  of  every  de- 
scription, a  fashionable  audience  is  a  decided  enemy.     A  consci- 
ence, which  can  scarcely  endure  the  probe,  will  shrink  with  alarm 
from  the  rude  and  lacerating  hand  of  the  fanatic,  especially  when 
it  feels  that  proselytism,  not  penitence,  is    the  object  of   the 
operation.     Nor  has  sound  and  substantial  orthodoxy  a   much 
greater  charm  for  the  appetite,  than  the  vinegar  of  enthusiasm. 
Upon  those,  who  are   unacquainted  with  the  first  element,  per- 
haps even  with  the  first  terms  of  an  art,  a  scientific  lecture,  how- 
ever clear  in  itself,  or  convincing  in  its  argument,  mu«t  be  wholly 
lost.     To  speak  of  the  graces,  the  assistances,  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  before  those,  who  like  the   Ephesians  of  old, 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  an  Holy  Ghost,  is  a 
vain  and  fruitless  labour.     Thus,  theiefore,  to  the  expositions  of 
the  sound  and  able  theologian,  are  the  west-end  pulpits  impe- 
netrably closed.     To  please  his  audience  then,  a  preacher  must 
not  be  learned,  else  they  will  grumble  ;  he  must  not  be  dull,  else 
they  will  doze  ;  he  must  not  be  fanatical,  else  they  will  disappear. 
He  must  plead  to  the  passions,  he  must  interest  the  feelings,  he 
must  vibrate  with  the  nerves  of  his  congregation.     It  is  really 
surprising  with  what  applause,  a  Hamlet-like   invective  against 
the  vices  of  the  age,  will  be  received  by  those  who  are  turned 
round  their  very  vortex ;  and  with  how  much  readiness  those  will 
melt  into  tears,  on  pathetic  representations  of  fictitious  angu 
who  close  their  eyes,  with  the  coldest  determination,  against  the 
slightest  approximation  of  real  misery.     Sighs  and  sobs  are 
to  the  preacher  and  to  Miss  O'Neill,  upon  principles  p 
the  same,  excepting  that  the  latter,  as  she  has  the  larger,  l;o  has 
she  the  more  lasting  share  of  the  affections.     Thus  it  is,  that 
pulpit  and  the  stage  are  but  different  branches  of  the  saiiie  art, 
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the  t ml  ami  the  menus  being  in  both  oases  pretty  much  alike.  The 
only  distinction  between  them  seems  to  be,  that  while  the  player 
makes  fiction  appeal  like  reality,  the  popular  preacher  contrives 
to  make  reality  appear  like  tiction. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  include,  within   our  censure,  the 
whole  hod)  of  west-end   preachers;  there  are   some   whom  we 
would   entirely   except;  there  are  many,   who  had   they   com- 
menced their  career  under  a  better  order  of  things,  would  have 
proved  themselves  as  useful   in  their  public  exertions,  as  they  are 
now   respectable   ill  their   private  characters.     It  is  in  the  hope 
that  a  remedy  may  be  rapidly  and  generally  applied,  that  we  are 
induced  to  advert  to  the  disease;  for  a  disease  it  is,  and  one  of  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  character.      In  all  religious  matters,  especi- 
ally among  the  higher  orders,  ignorance  and  indifference  go  hand 
m  hand.    To  the  dissipated,  to  the  gay,  to  the  occupied,  religion 
wears  a  gloomy  and  an  uninviting  aspect ;  nor  will   it  ever  be 
admitted  as  a  permanent  principle  of  action,  till  it  is   admitted 
upon  deliberation  and  conviction.     To  effect  any  lasting  change 
upon  the  hearts  of  a  fashionable  audience,  we  want  not  an  orator, 
but  an  instructor.    If  the  Scriptures  came  from  God,  so  did  each 
particular  doctrine  which  they  contain  ;  nor  can  any  one  of  these 
be  omitted,  without  imminent  peril  to   the  remainder.     It  will 
be   the  duty  then  of  the  Christian  preacher,,  to  mark  out  everr 
leading  feature  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  to  acquaint  his  au- 
dience with  its  importance  as  a  part,  and  to  trace  its  connection 
with  the  whole;  and  this  not  in  a  shallow,  shuffling,  and  superfi- 
cial, but  in  a  sedate,  solid  manner.     He  will  he  careful,  at  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  all  tedious  and  scholastic  technicality ;  he 
will  consider  himself  as  addressing  children  the  lowest  in  rank, 
and  the  youngest  in  age  ;  as  he  would  instruct  them  in  all  the 
Uadiug  truths  of  Christianity,  so  must  he  instruct  a  fashionable 
audience.      From  such   a  style  of  preaching,  we  would  exclude 
neither  elegance  nor  affection:  let  it  only  be  remembered  that,  or- 
nament is  the  most  graceful,  when  it  is  most  subservient  to  sim- 
plicity ;  and   that  eloquence  is  the  most  effective,  when  it   rises 
out  of  the  soundest  sense.     But  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  doc- 
trines and  duties  go  hand  in  hand  ;  so  while  the  preacher  incul- 
cates the  former,  he  will  he  the  better  enabled  to  enforce  the 
latter :  nor  is  there  any  other  ground   upon  which,  even  as  a 
moral  instructor,    he  can  take  his   stand.     Cutting  invectives, 
philosophic  essays,  pathetic   appeals,  are   but   vain  and  empty 
shadows;  Christian  motives,  are  the  only  foundation,  upon  which 
he  can  raise  the   fabric   of  Christian  ohedience.      We  might   he 
tempted  also  to  hint,  that  he  who  would  instruct  others,  must  be 
instructed  himself;  and  that  the  more  ignorant  his  audience  may 
he,  'he  hi  ::?i  must  he  he  acquainted  with  his  subject,  to  approxi- 
mate 
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mate  it  to  their  minds.  To  awaken  the  indifferent,  to  inform 
the  ignorant,  is  a  task,  which  requires  all  the  labour,  all  the  judg- 
ment, all  the  reflection,  that  any  Christian  minister  can  bring  to 
its  performance.  And  if  to  die  preacher,  in  whom  these  qua- 
lities are  united,  the  audience  of  a  west-end  chapel  could  be  de- 
livered, we  should  entertain  a  sanguine  hope,  that,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  they  might  soon  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  faith,  and  to  the  practice  of  Christian  duty.  But  to  give 
these,  or  any  other  instructions,  their  desired  effect,  they  must 
assume  a  parochial  form  ;  as  there  must  be  one  design,  so  there 
must  be  one ,  to  whom  its  execution  is  entrusted  ;  no  theatrical 
varieties,  no  pompous  alternations,  which  are  calculated  only  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  pious,  and  to  pamper  the  fancies  of 
the  capricious. 

From   what  we  have  already  said,  and  from  much  more  that 
might  be  added  upon  the  same  subject,  it  will  be  seen,  not  only 
how  great  is  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  but  how  difficult  will 
it  be  among  our  present  preachers,  to  find  those  who  are  able 
to  apply  the  remedy.     As  we  have  been  led  into  these  observa- 
tions from  taking  up  the  volumes  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
theologians  of  the  day,  we  shall  naturally  be  called  upon  to  decide, 
whether  in  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Mathew,  we  discover  the  excel- 
lencies which  we  require,  or  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  com- 
plain ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Mathew  be 
a  popular  preacher,  or  whether  lie  deserves  a  more  honourable 
title.     Never   indeed  was  a  more  perplexing  task  imposed  upon 
our  judgment,  nor  were  we  ever  called  upon  to  decide  on  such 
opposite  and  contradictory  evidence.     At  one  time  we  discover 
in  Mr.  Mathew  all  that  can  instruct  the  ignorant,  confirm  the 
wavering,  or  alarm  the  vicious.      We  tind  all  that  scriptural  sim- 
plicity, that  affectionate  sincerity,  and  that  well  digested  argu- 
ment, which  would  arise  from  a  careful  study  both  of  his  subject 
and  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  those,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  ad- 
.dress.     At  another  time  all  is  vague,  all  is  general,  and  in  one 
word,  all  is  popular.     It  is  with  real  pain  that  we  animadveri 
upon  the  failings  of  one,  who  has  such  claims  to  our  approbation  : 
but  the  very  excellencies  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  places 
them  in  a  point  of  view  too  prominent  to  be  neglected.     The 
inequalities  which  we  find  in   the  volumes  of  Mr.  Mathew  a?e 
not  of  the  same  nature  with  those,  to  which  writers  are  generally 
subject;  they  are  such  as  ought  to  have  been  avoided  for  the  past 
they  are  such  as,  we  trust,  will  be  corrected  for  the  future. 

The  first  volume  contains  twenty  sermons.  The  first  is  upoi 
the  State  of  Man  in  Consequence  of  the  ball,  and  is  not  with 
out  merit,  excepting  that  the  practical  exhortation  at  the  conclu 
sion,  would  be  equally  well  adapted  to  any  other  text  or  any  othe 
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subject.  The  seeond  is  on  the  State  of  Man  in  Consequence  of 
Redemption,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  is  an  useful  discourse.  Of  the 
third,  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  for  a  Christians 
Salvation,  we  can  say  but  little.  From  the  fourth,  however,  on 
the  Growth  of  Grace,  we  willingly  extract  the  following  very 
useful  passage. 

"   A  second  proof  of  our  advancement  in  grace  I  consider  to  be, 
an  abjuration  of  our  favourite  sin. 

"  Without  any  morose  reflection  on  the  character  of  man,  we 
may  say  with  truth  that  there  is   no  one,  whom  some  sin  does  not 
too  '  easily  beset.'     Call  it  by  whatever  lighter  name  you  will,  his 
error,  his  foible,  or  his  folly,  still  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  character, 
in  which  something  will  not  be  found,  which  you  will  wish  had  not 
existed:  something,  if  not  actually  enough  to  endanger  his  salva- 
tion, yet  enough  to  cause  a  gloomy  reflection  on  the  imperfect  cha- 
racter of  frail  mortality.     Men  are  willing  to  compromise  the  con- 
cerns of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  (as  has  been  well  said)   '  in  settling 
their  portion  of  duty  with  heaven,  like  the  simple  Assyrian,   who, 
when  he  accompanied  his  master  to  the  service  of  his  God,  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  bow  the  knee  to  Rimmon,  they  re- 
serve an  indulgence  for  their  favourite  weakness ;  and   reserve  it 
frequently  without  the  Assyrian's  modesty,  or  so  much  as  saying, 
Lord,  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing,'     But,  if  we  hope  for  the 
Spirit  of  grace  to  work  in  us,  we  must  be  fellow-workers  with  it.    If 
we  surfer  any  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  within  ;  '  if  he,  who 
prays  all  day,   is  intemperate  at  night;  if  he,  whose  employments 
are  serious,  makes  his  recreations  sinful,'  if  he,  who  preserves  his 
chastity,  forgets  his  charity  ;  or  he,  who  preserves  his  charity,  for- 
gets his  chastity  ;  he  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  God.     The  Spirit 
of  grace  has  made  but  small  advances  on  his  soul.  Where  It  works, 
no  sin,  either  from  its  singleness,  or   its  smallness,  is  deemed  con- 
temptible.    If  it  be  single,  It  reminds  the  soul,    that  f  he,  who  of- 
fendeth  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law;'  if  it  be  small,  It 
reminds  it,  that  the  sin  was  the   more  without  excuse  ;  that  the 
temptation  was  trivial,  and  resistance  easy.     When,  therefore,  the 
soul  becomes   sensible  of  every  deviation  from  virtue  ;  *  when  an 
idle  ivord  is  irksome,  and  a  wandering  thought  puts  the  whole  spirit 
on  its  guard,  and  too  free  an  indulgence  is  followed  with  mournful 
reflections  and  holy  prayer ;'  then  it  is  that  the   work   of  grace  is 
well  advancing;  the  soul,  under  its  influence,  rises  with  increasing 
vigour;  it  disdains  the  chains  that  had  lately  bound  it;  and,  having 
begun  a  good  work  in  Christ,  will  not  lose  its  labours  :  it  trembles 
at  a  relapse  with  a  fear  as  great  as  its  hopes  of  heaven  are  ;  and  re- 
members, to  strengthen  every  holy  purpose,  that  the  indulgence  of 
small  sins  does  but  unnerve  the  soul  ;  that  they   'begin  in  infirmity, 
proceed  in  folly,  and  may  end  in  death.'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

The  three  next  are   upon  the  Transfiguration.     After  which 
follows  a  tents  of  six,  addressed  to  the  Deist.     This  is  a  very 
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important  subject,  especially  when  we  consider  the  class  of  per- 
sons before  whom  these  Sermons  were  delivered.  The  first  of 
these  upon  the  supposed  unsatisfactoriness  of  a  Christian  life,  is 
useful  and  instructive.  In  the  second,  Mr.  Mathew  has 
chosen  his  ground  admirably,  "  The  character  of  man  compre- 
hensible, only  through  the  doctrines  of  the  Scripture/'  aided 
by  a  well  selected  text  from  Rev.  iii.  17.  raised  our  expectations 
to  a  very  considerable  heighth;  but  we  were  sorry  to  find  that 
after  all  his  promises,  Mr.  Mathew  giving  us  a  very  rambling 
and  unsatisfactory  discourse.  All  the  deficiencies,  however,  of 
the  former  discourses  are  fully  made  up,  by  die  excellencies  of 
the  third,  "  .True  belief  in  God,  necessarily  /each  to  belief  in 
Christ."  This  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  neat  and  perspi- 
cuous argument,  and  contains  so  much  valuable  matter,  arranged 
with  such  clearness,  and  enforced  with  such  ability,  that  Mr. 
Mathew  might  rest  his  claims  to  public  gratitude  upon  this  sin- 
gle production.  We  wish,  indeed,  that,  with  a  few  alterations, 
it  could  be  published  as  a  single  tract.  After  this  testimony  of 
our  merited  approbation,  our  readers  will  expect  a  long  speci- 
men of  its  powers. 

"  I.  You  profess  to  believe  in  a  God.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
tor  you,  if  you  use  your  reason,  not  to  believe  in  one.  But  we  are 
to  understand,  moreover,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  you  mean  by  God, 
the  God  whom  we  Christians  adore.  That  you  believe  him  to  be  an 
eternal,  spiritual,  Being  ;  infinite  in  wisdom,  in  justice,  and  in  mercy; 
omniscient  and  omnipresent ;  the  moral  governor  of  this  world. 
This  I  understand  to  be  the  creed  of  those,  who  are  yet  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity,  or  the  truth,  of  a  revelation  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  On  this  ground,  then,  let  us  meet  them. 

"  The  first  question  I  would  ask  you,  is,  how  came  you  by  this 
knowledge  ?  You  say,  it  was  not  from  the  Scriptures.  Was  it  then 
from  other  books?  Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  We  will  venture 
to  assert,  without  any  fear  of  refutation,  that  in  no  one  book  in  all 
the  world,  except  the  Bible,  nor  in  all  the  books  in  all  the  world 
together,  where  the  Bible  has  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  known,  is 
any  idea  of  such  a  God,  as  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the  God  whom 
you  acknowledge,  to  be  found.  You  then  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
your  notion  of  such  a  Being  is  natural  to  you.  But,  if  it  be  natural 
to  you,  how  came  it  not  to  be  so  to  others  ?  Human  nature  is  the 
same  m  all  ages.  How  comes  it  that  among  even  the  wisest  men 
of  old,  no  such  satisfactory  belief  of  a  Deity  was  ever  known  ? 
What  should  make  you  think  yourself  superior  to  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  that  are  gone  ?  We  have  records  enough  of  their  great 
intellectual  powers.  I  mean  not  to  under-rate  your  faculties.  I 
would  have  you  bless  God,  and  acknowledge  your  talent  to  the 
utmost.  But  I  must  warn  you  not  to  over-rate  it,  when  self-exalta- 
tion 
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tion  would  make  30U  magnify  yourself  against  your  God.     If  salvtf. 
tion  be  of  consequence,  think  seriously  what  is   the  truth  and  the 
fact.     You  believe  that  your  perfect  ideas  of  a  perfect  God  are  na- 
tural.    Now  there  never  was  a  moment  in  your  life,  when  your  na- 
tural faculties  were  left  to  themselves,  to  frame  out  such  belief. 
There  has  never  been  a  moment  in  your  life,  (from  the  time  that 
you  had  the  power  of  reasoning)  when  )'Ou  were  not  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian's  creed.     If  your  education  was  well  at- 
tended to,  you  were  taught  the  belief  of  such  a  God,  to  whatever 
sect  of  Christians  you  belong,  from  your  earliest  years.  If  your  edu- 
cation was  neglected^   still,  whenever  you  heard  of  religion   or  a 
God  at  all,  it  was  always  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.     You  might 
read,  perhaps,  of  the  superstitions  of  old ;  and  you  might  see  their 
folly  :  but  you  had  always  by  you  a  previous  knowledge  of  our  God  ; 
and  in  comparing  him  with  the   false  gods  of  the  heathen,  3rou 
wisely,  ("and  indeed  so  far  naturally,  as  reason  is  part  of  your  na- 
ture) saw  the  excellence  of  the  one  above  the  other.    If,  again,  you 
never  read  of  others,  yet  whenever  you  heard  of  our  God,  you  in- 
stantly saw  the  full  accordance  of  such  belief  with  your  soundest 
reason,  and  therefore  instantly  acquiesced.     But  it  is  surely  one 
thing  to  see  the  excellence  of  a  discovery,  and  another  to  make  that 
discovery.  You  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  the  present  doctrines 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  planets  :   but  do  you 
say  that  you  could  have  discovered  it  ?  What  is  most  plain,  when  is 
is  pointed  out,  is  not  always  most  self-evident.     Many  ages  elapsed 
before  the  disclosure  of  that  planetary  system,  which  you  now  think 
so  satisfactory,  and  so  easy.  The  truth,  (and  a  very  important  truth 
it  is  for  your  consideration)  certainly  is,  that,  had  you  lived  in  any 
country  where  the  Bible  was  unknown,   you  would  have  remained 
in  all  that  ignorance  of  the  God  of  heaven,  in  which  the  wisest  of  the 
heathens  lay  for  ages,  and  in  which  thousands  and  millions  are  now 
yet  lying.    It  is  an  evil  eye,  that  turns  from  the  hand,  which  gave  it 
sight.     The  fact  assuredly  is  this,  that  the  Scriptures  (although  not 
searched   into   by  yourself)   are   the  real  and  only  fountain,  from 
which  your  belief  of  a  God  has  been  drawn.     And  the  direct  infer- 
ence is  this, — an  obligation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Because  the 
very  same  authority,  ivhicJi  reveals  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  proclaims 
the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  other.  Both  are  subjects  of  the  same 
revelation.     And  you  have  deceived  yourself  by  a  fanciful  pride  in 
your  own  intellectual  powers  ;  while  your  belief  of  such  a  God  is  not 
the  natural  result   of  your  own    unassisted  faculties,  but  only  a 
choice  of  Viluit  you  would  accept  out  of  different  matters  revealed. 
The  same  authority,  which  declares  the  Lord  our  God  to  be  one 
Lord,  declares    also  that   no    man    knoweth  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.    The  same  authority, 
which  proclaims   that    God  will  reward  them  that  diligently  seek 
him,  proclaims  also  that  there  is  none  other  name  by  which  we  can 
be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. — To  revelation  alone  you  arc 
indebted  for  your  knowledge  of  the  one:  in  revelation  therefore 

you 
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you  are  bound  to  believe  in  its  declaration  on  the  other.     *  If  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

It  is  difficult  to  quit  a  subject  treated  in  so  simple,  yet  so  con- 
vincing a  style.  Mr.  Mathew  has  been  eminently  successu.il  in 
reducing  Butler  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  in  giv- 
ing a  luminous  and  neat  precis  of  his  principal  arguments.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  another  edition,  we  would  have  him  re-examine 
his  argument  in  favour  of  the  death  of  an  innocent  Saviour  for  a 
guilty  world,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  in  the  death  of 
innocent  animals  for  our  daily  food.  Mr.  Matliew  should  re- 
member that  the  death  of  these  animals  is  not  in  any  respect 
•penal,  as  was  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  therefore  the  Analogy 
does  not  hold  good.  Butler  in  the  second  part  of  his  analogy, 
CV.  has  put  the  question  upon  much  better  grounds,  by  referring 
the  Deist  to  the  general  government  of  divine  Providence,  under 
which  instances  of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty  daily 
occur. 

Among  the  remaining  sermons  upon  this  subject,  the  last 
holds  a  distinguished  place;  it  brings  all  the  high  doctrines  and 
consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  bea'r  upon  Christian  obedience ; 
it  cannot  be  read  without  interest;  it  could  not  have  been  heard 
without  edification. 

A  very  scriptural,  we  would  almost  say,  an  awful  discourse 
succeeds,  On  the.  Delay  of  God  in  the  Pu/ii^h>/w/it  of  Sin.  As 
the  argument  in  the  following  passage  is  placed  m  a  very  con- 
vincing, perhaps  even  in  a  new  point  of  view,  we  shall  ex- 
tract it  with  pleasure. 

"  This  delay  of  punishment  is  infinitely  more  conformable  with 
the  Majesty  of  God,  than  instant  and  separate  vengeance  on  every 
separate  sin  could  be.  This  would  appear  as  if  the  Almighty 
distrusted  his  own  power  to  keep  the  world  in  order ;  as  if  he 
feared  the  existence  of  sinners  on  the  earth.  Jt  might  perhaps 
lessen  the  quantity  of  sin ;  but  it  would  take  from  the  genuineness 
of  virtue.  Men  would  abstain  from  evil,  not  from  the  love  of  good, 
not  from  faith  and  reverence  of  a  holy,  just,  and  gracious  God, 
but  from  the  slavish  fear  of  a  merciless  Power.  It  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  general  constitution  of  the  world.  Man  is  not 
placed  here,  an  isolated,  independent  being.  He  is  connected, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  with  being*  like  himself  around  him  :  and  the 
punishment  of  each  individual  sinner  here  {strive  death  is  the  .scrip- 
tural punishment  of  sin)  would  be  bringing  endless  confusion, 
and  endless  sorrows,  into  all  the  relations  of  human  life.  A  bad 
root  may  be  spared  for  a  goodly  branch  that  may  spring  from  it ; 
and  an  evil  parent  for  the  support  of  a  virtuous  son.  God,  more- 
over, in  permitting  the  existence  of  sinners,  suffers  not  their  sin 
to  be  uncontrolled,     He  keeps  them  in  this  world,  to  answer  some 
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great  purpose  of  his  own :  and,  since  they  will  not  be  virtuous  for 
their  own  salvation,  He,  as  the  Almighty  guardian  of  the  moral 
world,  directs  their  vices  to  the  salvation  of  others.  You  must 
be  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  that  has  ever  passed  in  the  world, 
if  you  have  seen  none  of  the  numberless  instances,  in  which  God 
has  made  use  of  wicked  men  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  his  Provi- 
dence. The  acts  of  his  Providence  are  full  of  them.  It  may 
be  asked  why  he  used  not  other  means' :  why  not  go  the  direct 
way  of  producing  good  ends  by  plain  means.  Why  God  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  has  not  acted  otherwise,  is  scarcely  a  question  for 
sinful  man  to  ask.  But  why  he  has  acted  thus,  one  great  and 
awakening  reason  may  be  given.  It  raises  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Almighty,  and  exposes  to  the  lowest 
degree  the  folly  and  impotence  of  sin.  For  what  can  be  so  awfully 
humbling  to  the  sinner's  soul,  as  to  know  that  his  existence 
has  been  purposely  permitted  or  prolonged,  to  shew  forth  the 
power,  and  advance  the  honour,  of  that  God,  whom  he  was 
affecting  to  disbelieve  or  defy?  Finally,  the  immediate  execution 
of  divine  wrath  on  sin,  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  that 
account  of  the  world,  which  the  Gospel  has  revealed  to  us.  The 
world  is  there  expressly  represented  as  a  state  of  trial,  not  of  retri- 
bution. We  are  directly  forbidden  to  look  for  recompence  here. 
We  are  desired  to  expect  an  appearance  of  like  events  to  the 
evil  and  to  the  good  :  and,  although  furnished  with  abundance  of 
examples  to  convince  us  that  God  has  not  forgotten  this  world, 
yet  to  look  for  that  day,  when  the  small  and  great  shall  appear 
at  his  judgment-seat ;  when  this  world  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
heaven  and  hell  be  opened.''     Vol.  I.  p.  229. 

The  next  sermon,  worthy  of  our  notice,  describes  the  Progress 
(wd  Slavery  of  the  Soul  in  Sin.  We  wish  that  this  sermon  could 
be  preached,  at  least,  once  a  year  to  every  school  and  seminary 
for  the  young,  throughout  ihe  kingdom.  It  traces  the  labyrinth 
of  the  human  heart,  and  unfolds  all  the  mysteries  of  temptation. 
The  following  representation  of  the  danger  of  ihe  first  sin  cannot 
be  too  often  inculcated. 

"  In  yielding  to  the  first  temptation,  and  committing  the  first 
sin,  you  have  made  an  acknowledgment  of  a  principle,  which,  above 
all  others,  the  evil  one  is  anxious  to  draw  from  you,  and  which  is 
at  the  foundation  of  every  vice  whatever.  You  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  great  God,  your  eternal  and  almighty  Father, 
may  be  disobeyed !  Grant  me  this,  says  the  tempter,  and  I  ask  no 
more  ;  henceforth  you  are  mine.  He  well  knows  that  no  one  be- 
comes utterly  sinful  at  once,  and  that  the  solicitation  to  any  flagrant 
vice  would  be  resisted.  He  therefore  attacks  the  heart  and  its 
principles;  draws  from  it  concessions  in  matters  of,  apparently,  no 
great  heinousness,  and  thereby  gets  it  on  his  side.  And  the  great 
mischief  of  this  concession  lies  here,  viz.  that  it  is  deliberate: — 

For 
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For  I  talk  not  now  of  casual  surprizes  into  sin  ; — of  those,  we  trust 
that  a  gracious  God  will  not  take  a  severe  account: — But  in  the 
cases  which  I  mean,  it  is  no  surprize  into  sin,  no  casual  conces- 
sion. Temptations,  even  to  small  sins,  are  generally  resisted  at  first. 
Education,  a  natural  sense  of  shame,  youthful  timidity,  and  some 
religious  fear  of  God,  will  act  as  restraints  :  these,  however,  are 
gradually  overcome  :  and  the  fatal  mischief,  as  I  said,  of  the  first 
concession  is,  that  it  is  made,  after  all  these  misgivings  of  conscience, 
all  these  scruples>  all  thai  professed  fear  of  heaven.  It  is,  there- 
fore, wilful :  and  you  have  deliberately,  and  after  long  and  im- 
portunate remonstrances  of  conscience,  you  have  deliberately  given 
up  to  the  tempter  the  great  principle,  that  the  authority  of  God 
is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  submitted  to!  After  this,  there  is, 
no  sin,  which  you  may  not  be  led  to  commit.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  none,  to  which  you  will  not  be  led.  God  forbid  that  any 
one  one  should  be  so  abandoned!  But  there  is  no  temptation,  to 
which  your  passions  are  inclined,  which  may  not  attack  you  with 
hope  of  success.  The  passions  of  different  men  are  inclined  dif- 
ferent ways  :  and  you,  who,  having  renounced  the  fear-  of  God,  have 
yielded  to  one  temptation,  would  have  equally  yielded  to  one  of 
another  kind,  if  it  had  accorded  with  your  situation,  your  habits, 
or  desires.  The  reverence  of  the  Almighty  being  removed,  the 
check,  that  will  henceforth  operate,  will  be  only  the  fear  of  shame 
among  men.  Vice  will  be  indulged  in  secret.  You  may  fear 
detection,  lest  it  should  come ;  and  feel  vexation  when  it  does. 
But  there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  be  no  godly  sorrow.  Sin 
will  not  be  hated.  You  will  dwell  with  too  much  complacency 
on  the  scenes  that  are  gone.  You  will  find  a  thousand  palliations 
for  the  error,  as  you  call  it,  into  which  you  have  fallen.  Your 
heart  will  be  on  the  side  of  sin :  and,  in  the  strong  language  of 
Scripture,  you  have  *  givex  place  to  the  devil!'"  Vol.1, 
p.  279. 

The  sermon  which  follows,  upon  the  Advancement  and  Freedom 
of  the  Soul  under  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages,  much  too  vague  and  general  to  challenge  our  ad- 
miration. This,  however,  we  shall  willingly  reserve  for  the  three 
concluding  sermons  upon  Suicide,  which  are  compositions,  in 
every  respect,  worthy  of  a  Christian  minister.  It'  they  were 
rather  more  compactly  put  together,  and  the  unnecessary  re- 
petitions iu  the  latter  one  omitted,  they  would  form  the  best 
preservative  in  our  language  against  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
human  ills.  Their  peculiar  merit  consists  in  meeting  the  evil 
upon  Christian  grounds  ;  and  upon  meeting  it  early,  before  a 
melancholy  and  growing  despair  shall  have  begun  to  form  itself 
into  crime. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  two  discourses  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  first  of  which  displays  not 

only 
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only  an  able,  but  an  original  view  of  the  subject.  We  do  net 
remember  to  have  seen  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion., 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord,  or 
urged,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  its  doctrines. 
As  this  part  of  the  sermon  is  a  remarkable  one,  we  shall  present 
it  to  our  readers. 

"  Memorials  of  great  and  signal  events  are  usually  raised  after 
the  events.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  great  event  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  to  God's  delivery  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  (the  type  of  man's  de- 
liverance from  death  by  Jesus  Christ)  to  institute  the  memorial 
before  the  event.  The  Passover,  in  the  latter  case,  was  ordained 
the  evening  he/ore  the  Israelites'  marvellous  delivery  from  bon- 
dage ;  and  the  corresponding  feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
evening  before  man's  deliverance  from  death  by  Christ. — Mark 
here,  with  peculiar  attention,  the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour 
foretold,  and  prepared  his  disciples  for,  this  great  event.  He 
had  already  told  them,  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  going  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  men  ;  that  he  should  be  crucified  and 
slain.  He  knew  expressly  what  death  he  should  die.  He  de- 
scribed his  death  in  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament.  He  repre- 
sented his  body  broken,  and  his  blood  poured  out ;  He  described 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  already  accomplished.- — Ask  yourself,  then, 
how  He  knew  so  accurately  all  that  was  to  befal  him.  He  knew, 
indeed,  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  might  naturally  believe 
that  he  would  be  seized  or  slain  :  but  whence  gained  He  the 
assurance  that  it  would  be  that  very  night  ?  How  knew  he  that 
all  things,  which  were  written  concerning  the  Son  of  Man,  were 
then  to  be  accomplished?  Nothing  then  occurred,  that  had  not 
often  been  seen  before  by  him,  with  respect  to  his  enemies :  He 
knew  their  enmity  long  before :  nevertheless,  '  He  was  daily 
with  them  in  the  Temple,  yet  he  feared  not  that  they  should  lay 
their  hands  upon  Him  '  Whence,  then,  knew  He  that,  this  was 
*  their  hour  and  the  power  ©f  darkness?'  Alarm  may  raise  in  the 
imagination  various  terrors :  but  the  imagination,  under  such 
circumstances,  is,  for  the  most  part,  confused.  In  Jesus  Christ 
ail  was  calmness,  clearness,  and  consistency :  in  his  pre- 
dictions he  was  unvaried  ;  in  his  preparation,  steady,  holy,  and 
resigned. 

"  If,  moreover,  he  foresaw  all  these  dangers,  whence  was  it, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  them  ?  Nothing  prevented  him  : 
every  thing  was  peaceable;  he  was  uninterrupted,  at  his  la.-t  Sup- 
per, with  his  disciples.  When  he  went  out,  why  did  he  not  flee 
from  his  foes,  rather  than  retire  to  prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gcth- 
semane  ?  It  was  not  that  he  had  no  dread  of  what  was  coming 
on  him  ; — for  '  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death :' 
his  prayer  to  heaven  was,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  of 
his  Father's  wrath  might  pass  from  him.  Yet,  with  all  this  fore- 
knowledge of  what  was  to  befal  him,  with  all  the  anguish  before 
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Hhi),  that  the  severest  trials  could  inflict  with  all  the  means  of  escape 
from  the  fury  of  his  enemies, — we  behold  him  devout  and  dig- 
nified, consecrating  a  solemn  memorial  of  what  he  was  to  suffer, 
of  his  blood  which  was  to  be  poured  out,  and  his  body  to  be  broken 
on  the  cross. 

"  S.  As  a  farther  Consideration,  observe  now  the  singular  nature 
of  the  memorial  which  he  instituted. 

"  He  had  exhibited  in  his  life  '  the  glory  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father:'  Pie  had  had  'Heaven  open,'  to  pronounce 
him  'God's  beloved  Son:'  He  had  performed  miracles,  'which 
no  man  could  do  except  God  were  with  him  :'  He  was  shortly 
to  rise  from  that  grave,  to  which  he  was  now  descending.  Here* 
surely,  would  have  been  glorious  subjects  for  monuments  to  re- 
cord:  here  he  would,  we  might  justly  think,  fix  the  remembrance 

of  his  followers. — But  Jesus  thought  not  so It   was  to  his  cross., 

to  his  passion,  to  his  death,  that  he  desired  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  It  was  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Master, 
that  his  followers  were  hereafter  to  meet.  It  was  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Redeemer,  that  the  Sacrament  was  to  perpetuate. 

"  4.  Here  we  must  advance  one  step  farther,  and  consider  how 
it  came  to  pass,  that  he  acted  in  this  respect  so  differently  from 
any  thing  connected  with  this  world,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  we  might  naturally  suppose  men  in  general  would  have 
acted. . 

"  Whence  could  he  suppose  that  he  should  make  the  world 
look  with  any  particular  interest  on  his  sufferings;  much  more, 
that  he  could  induce  it  to  believe  them  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance?  What  had  he  seen  in  human  affairs,  to  make  him 
imagine  such  a  thing  probable  ?  what  was  there  in  his  particular 
case,  that  should  induce  him  to  think  so  ?  If  he  loeked  to  His 
Apostles,  he  could  scarcely  expect  it  from  them ;  for  he  knew 
that  they  were  timid  and  distrusted  his  power ;  he  himself  had 
foretold  that  one  would  betray  him,  another  deny  him,  and  that  all 
'  would  forsake  him  and  flee.'  He  could  not  think  that  his  pro- 
mikes  would  encourage  them  ;  for  he  knew  that  he  had  promised 
them  nothing  in  this  world  but  sufferings  and  death.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  institution  itself  was  sufficiently  interesting 
and  attractive  ;  for  nothing  was  more  plain,  nothing  less  calcula- 
ted to  strike  and  engage  the  attention.  He  could  not  imagine 
that  the  end  of  it  would  encourage  them  :  for  what  did  it  repre- 
sent but  the  death  of  a  supposed  malefactor  on  a  cross  ? — How, 
then,  is  it,  that  with  all  these  impediments  to  its  living  in  the 
memory  of  man,  with  every  probability  that  they,  whom  he  should 
leave  behind,  would  soon  cease  to  speak  of  him,  and  that  his  name 
itself  would  soon  be  forgotten,  Jesus  should  think  so  differently, 
and  so  earnestly  institute  a  commemoration  of  that  his  suffering 
hour.'5     Vol.  II.  p.  7. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mathew  sums  up 
the  argument 

-"  Consider 
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"  Consider,  then,  I  intreat  you,  the  important  conclusion,  which 
I  at  first  directed  you  to  expect, — viz.  the  remarkable  proof,  which 
this  institution  contains,  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  and  its  doc- 
trines. That  this  rite  lias  be«n  acknowledged  and  celebrated  by 
the  Christian  Church,  under  all  its  changes  and  corruptions,  from 
this  very  day  back  to  the  time  of  those  disciples  who  existed  with 
our  Saviour,  is  sufficiently  attested :— from  this  we  draw  an  irrefra- 
gable evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  once  existed  on  the  earth.  But, 
consider,  whether  the  celebration  of  it  would  ever  have  continued, 
if,  what  he  had  predicted  of  himself,  had  not  been  fulfilled.  He 
had  foretold  his  death, — that  bis  disciples  saw  accomplished.  But 
he  foretold,  likewise,  his  rising  from  the  dead,  he  spake  of  his 
*  ascemiing  up  where  he  was  before,'  and  promised  that  he  would 
send  them  down  the  Holy  Ghost  to  comfort  them.  On  this  de- 
pended all  his  confidence  for  the  success  of  what  he  had  been 
preaching,  and  for  the  perpetual  celebration  of  this  rite  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  which  he  had  commanded  at  his  death.  You 
can  scarcely  conceive,  tfiat,  if  these  important  events  had  not  taken 
place, — his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  his  sending  on  his  Apos- 
tles those  supernatural  gifts, — this  Sacrament  would  ever  have  been 
remembered  at  this  distant  day.  Scarcely  would  it  have  been 
celebrated  even  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  Their  ideas  were  fixed 
on  an  earthly,  not  a  spiritual,  Prince  ;  on  a  triumphant,  not  a  suf- 
fering, Messiah.  They  had  fled,  and  had  denied  him;  and  under- 
sold not  the  saying,  when  he  spake  of  his  rising  from  the  dead. 
But,  when  they  *  were  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,'  which  he  had 
predicted ;  when  they  beheld  his  ascension,  of  which  he  had  spo- 
ken ;  when  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit  which  He  had  promised ; 
then,  animated  to  :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him/  they  ate  the 
bread,  and  drank  the  cup,  '  to  shew  his  death :'  they  went  boldly 
forth,  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ :  through  them  were  formed, 
in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  assemblies  in  the  name  of  Christ : 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  brought  to  listen  to  thedoctrine  of  the  Cross; 
and  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  grand  memorial  of  the  truth  and 
death  of  Jesus,  has,  since,  been  celebrated  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration."    Vol.  II.  p.  14. 

Mr.  Mathew  freely  acknowledges  that  he  is  indebted,  for  thid 
\ie\v  of  the  subject,  to  a  sermon  of  a  foreigner,  whose  name  he 
has  forgotten.     Mr.  M.,  however,  lias  all  the  credit  of  having 
done  justice  to  the  idea,  and  of  having  worked  up  the  argument, 
in   an   able  and  convincing  manner.     The  next  sermon  in  the 
volume,  upon  "  Watching  with  Christ"  is  much  too  full  of  pa- 
thetic generalities,  cither  to  teach  a  congregation  the  duty  en- 
joined, or  to  induce  them  to  follow  it.     It  may  draw  tears  tVom 
a   west  end   audience,  but  they  will  not  be  tears  of  penitence. 
We  do  not  find  any  thing  worthy  of  our  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
eleventh  sermon,  in  which  the  Sin  and  Unreasonableness  of  Com- 
plaint's 
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plaints  against  Providence,  is  placed  in  a  very  clear  and  forcible 
point  of  view.  This,  though  exceedingly  simple,  is  an  able  and 
well  argued  discourse,  and  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
repining  sceptic,  because  it  speaks  through  the  medium  of  his 
understanding.  The  next,  that  we  shall  notice,  is  upon  "  the 
Christian's  Death"  being  a  rest  from  his  labours.  Of  the  first 
part,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  sermon  is  lost  in  a  string  of  disjointed 
truisms.  To  the  second  part  we  shall,  with  much  satisfaction, 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  it  grapples  with  an  evil,  of 
all  others,  the  most  delusive,  the  most  dangerous.  Of  the  two 
extremes  of  fanaticism  and  indifference,  we  know  not  which  is 
the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution.  Though,  by  different  channels  they  will 
lead  to  the  same  end,  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  soul, 
and  of  its  hopes  of  salvation.  Upon  the  latter  of  these,  we  find 
in  Mr.  Mathew  the  following  excellent  passage. 

"  It  is  astonishing,  when  a  revelation,  such  as  that  by  Jesus 
Christ,  has  been  given,  to  see  with  what  cold  composure  many  hun- 
dreds of  men  will  raise  hopes  of  their  own,  not  only  in  neglect,  but 
even  in  defiance,  of  its  rules  :  and  I  believe  that  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  professing  Christians,  though  with  scarcely  any  more  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  than  the  general  promises  and  general  threats  of 
his  Gospel,  leave  this  life  with  great  complacency,  with  respect 
both  to  the  world  in  which  they  have  sojourned,  and  that  to  which 
they  are  going:  and, — having  heard  that  the  death-bed  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  a  scene  of  tranquillity  and  peace, — because,  by  their  own 
reasonings  they  have  brought  their  own  minds  to  peace,  or, by  driv- 
ing away  all  reasoning,  have  left  them  in  the  stupified  indolence  of 
ignorance,  they  flatter  themselves,  and  deceive  all  around  them, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  die  the  death  of  the  Christian,  and 
shall  receive  the  Christian's  reward. — I  have  frequently  before  ad- 
verted to  this  dangerous  delusion  ;  but  I  cannot  advert  to  it  too 
often. — There  is  scarcely  any  thing,  which  the  human  mind  may 
not  bring  itself  to  fancy;  and,  taking  into  its  assistance,  what  it  has 
denominated  conscience,  it  finds  little,  or  no,  difficulty  in  lulling  it- 
self to  peace.  The  mistake  and  the  evil  lie  in  their  misunderstand- 
ing the  nature  and  the  office  of  conscience.  They  conceive  that 
conscience  is  to  tell  them  what  is  right  and  wrong;  and  therefore, 
that,  if  that  does  not  misgive  them,  all  is  well.  But  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  conscience  to  do  no  such  thing  ; — it  is  not  to  tell  you  what 
is  rigid  or  wrong,  but  to  tell  you  iphelker  yon,  are  acting  in  conformity 
ivith  those  rules,  which  you  think  yourself' hound  to  believe  as  the  proper 
rales  of  human  action,  A  man  may,  therefore,  act  apparently  in 
conformity  with  his  conscience,  and  yet  act  in  a  manner  very  unac- 
ceptable to  God;  because  he  had  not  made  the  rules,  xvhich  God  pre- 
scribed, the  rules,  by  which  conscience  was  to  approve  or  condemn  him  ; 
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and,  consequently,  the   self-approving  smile  in  death,  the  serene? 
and  tranquil  end,  will  be  no  sufficient  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
soul,  when  it  shall  be  disunited  from  the  body.     Yet  we  have  seen 
many  men  of  our  own  time,  and  some  of  them  called  great  men  too, 
who  could  meet  the  solemn  hour  of  dissolution  with  all  the  appa- 
rent serenity  of  the  Christian's  hope,  though  even  almost  without  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  Christ,  who  alone  brought  immortality  to 
light.     May  they,  we  most  earnestly  pray  with  Christian  sincerity, 
may  they  not  be  deceived  ! — but,  whilst  we  leave  them  to  the  mer- 
cies of  their  Saviour,  and  in  that  world,  the  mysteries  of  which  are 
vet  but  imperfectly  made  known  to  us,  it  becomes  us  to  guard  you, 
"that  such  flattering  examples,  which  are  so  numerous  around  us,  de- 
ceive not  you.     We  have  a  rule  of  life  given  us  positive  and  plain  ; 
and  the  part  of  conscience  is  to  shew  you,  whether  you  act  up  to 
that  rule  or  not  ;  whether  you  have  searched  into  it  with  the  seri- 
ousness, with  with  you  ought,  and  obeyed  it  with  the  fidelity,  with 
which  you  could  :— she  is.  a  faithful  monitress,  and,  if  once  the  nlle 
of  life,  'prescribed  for  your  guidance,  be  correct,  you  may  trust  her 
admonitions  and  her  praises.     She  will  tell  you,  that  living,   as  you 
do,  under  a  revelation  from  on  high,  it  is  that  revelation  which  you 
must  search  into  and  obey  : — that,  if  you  hope  for  the  blessedness 
which  Christ  has  promised,  you  must  die  in  his  faith,  die  in  his  fear, 
die  in  his  favour.     Without  this  preparation  of  heart,  you  may, 
perhaps,  descend  to  the  bed  of  death  with  confidence,  but  it  will 
not  be  a  confidence,  which  the  Gospel  warrants.     You  may  beguile 
the  sorrows  of  your  weeping  relatives,  or  embolden  the  presumption 
of  the   careless,  by  your  smiles  of  hope;  but  it  will  be  no  hope, 
which  the  Gospel  inspires.     No  angel  from  above  brings  you  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy;  it  is  no  voice  from  heaven,  that  calls  you 
blessed  !"     Vol.  II.  p.  296. 

The  volume  concludes  with  flve  occasional  sermons,  of  which 
a*  they  have  been  all   published  before,  we  shall  not  at  present 

speak. 

That  there  are  excellencies,  and  those  of  no  ordinary  nature,  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  the  passages  which  we  have  presented  to 
our  readers  will  abundantly  testify.  The  reasoning  powers  of 
Mr.  Mathew  are  strong  and  good;  his  views  of  human  nature 
just  and  discriminating ;  his  theological  principles  orthodox  and 
scriptural.  He  has  all  the  qualifications,  which  are  necessary  to 
instruct  a  fashionable  audience,  in  the  faith  and  in  the  practice  of 
Christianity.  He  has  the  art  of  putting  an  abstract  argument  in 
a  clear  and  simple  form  ;  he  has  the  power  of  neatly  overturning 
an  infidel  objection  ;his  style  is  perspicuous,  his  language  elegant, 
and  his  phraseology  scriptural. 

As,  in  many  parts  of  these  volumes,   Mr.  Mathew  displays 
every  excellence  we  could  wish,  we  are  astonished  that  in  others, 
lie  indulges  in  every  fault  which  we  Wouta  deprecate  and  dis- 
courage, 
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courage.     In  the  first  place  he  is  too  fond,  like  many  of  his  po- 
pular brethren,  of  talking  about  himself,  and   his  own  belief  in 
the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates.     We  always  take  for  granted 
that  a  Christian  preacher  is  sincere,  nor  would  any  thing  lead  us 
to  doubt  his  sincerity,  excepting  his  too  frequent  professions  of  it. 
These  sort  of  egotisms  can  only  tend  to  weaken  our  confidence, 
or  at  best  to  draw  our  attention  from  the  doctrine  to  its  preacher. 
Mr.  Mathew  is  again  far  too  fond  of  a  sort  of  rambling  and  in- 
coherent pathos.    This,  as  it  directs  neither  the  understanding  nor 
the  heart  of  the  hearer  to  any  given  point,  can  produce  no  cer- 
tain effect.     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  affect,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
alarm  ;  but  sighs  and  tears  which  have  not  reason  for  their  found- 
ations, will  never  have  penitence  for  their  end.     We  object  also 
to  the  frequent  usage  of  the  word  "  interest;"  nor  is  it  to  the  word 
only,  but  to  the  notions  which  it  involves,  that  our  objections  are 
directed.     When  a  man  is  interested  by  a  novel,  by  a  history,  bj 
the  circumstances  of  a  case,  he  is  interested  as  a  superior,  not  au 
inferior:  he  gives  a  sort  of  patronizing  attention  to  the  object  be- 
fore him,  and  if  we  examine  the  usage  of  the  word,  now  so  ex- 
ceedingly common,  we  shall  find  that  it  invariably  involves  a  no- 
tion of  superiority  in  the  person  interested.  But  without  euteriug 
into  the  niceties  of  language,  we  cannot,  with  any  patience,  hear  the 
day  of  judgment  described  as   "  a  day  so  interesting — yet  so  aw- 
\'uW  p.  71.     Nor  again,  when  we  are  told,  that  "  if  we  had  not 
fallen  we  should  have  read  the  tale  of  the  fail  with  a  melancholy 
interest ;"  which  assertion  by  the  way  (bating  the  interest  of  the 
matter,)  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric  called,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Mathew  must  not  think  our  censures  unnecessarily 
harsh ;  for  when  a  man  can  write  so  well,  we  are  really  angry 
with  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  see  him  write  so  ill ;  we  have 
pointed  out  his  failures,  he  must  remember  that  it  is  to  his 
merits  that  he  owes  the  reproof.  Had  his  merits  indeed  been 
less,  his  defects  might  have  been  passed  over  in  frigid  indif- 
ference. We  trust  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  effort  of  Mr. 
Mathew  ;  we  hope  to  see  him  again  in  print,  and  with  increased 
success ;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  any  representations  of  ours, 
shall  have  impressed  him  with  a  just  view,  both  of  his  merits 
and  of  his  failures,  and  shall  have  led  him  to  that  perfection  in 
his  own  peculiar  line,  of  which  he  is  so  indisputably  capable. 

As  it  is,  we  consider  these  volumes  as  far  superior  to  the 
works  of  many  other  popular  theologians;  especially  to  those, 
which  by  the  partiality  of  Northern  criticism,  have  been  poured 
down  upon  this  nation.  We  recommend  the  Sermons  of  Mr. 
Mathew  to  the  attention  of  all,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
that  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society.    For  such  they  were  originally 

composed, 
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composed,  and  to  such,  they  will  prove  a  source  of  much  instruc- 
tion and  utility.  Few  will  close  these  volumes,  without  rising 
from  their  perusal,  better  Christians  and  better  men. 
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INOBODY,  more  than  ourselves,  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
that  old  English  feeling,  which  by  teaching  us  to  regard  the  in- 
stitutions and  customs  of  our  own  country,  as  the  criterion  of  all 
our  opinions  respecting  the  customs  and  institutions  of  every 
other,  very  naturally  creates  a  most  cordial  disesteeni  for  every 
thing  foreign,  and  more  especially,  for  every  thing  French.  Phi- 
losophers, and  those  wise  people  who  treat  all  prejudices,  indis- 
criminately, with  contempt,  may  perhaps  think,  that  this  is  a 
feeling  very  unworthy  the  gravity  with  which  we  think  upon  most 
subjects ;  but  no  matter  ;  we  contend,  that  the  feeling  is  a  good 
feeling,  and  though  it  be  not  quite  so  conformable  to  truth  in 
some  cases  as  might  perhaps  be  wished,  yet  it  is  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  it,  as  the  opposite  way  of  thinking.  At  all  events,  it 
is  the  foundation  of  many  useful  and  valuable  qualities  in  our 
national  character,  and  were  it  only  on  account  of  its  great  an- 
tiquity, deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect.  To  hate  the  French, 
as  the  honest  soldier  in  one  of  Goldsmith's  Essays  did,  merely 
"  because  they  eat  frogs  and  wear  wooden  shoes/'  is  to  be  sure 
not  a  very  produceable  reason  ;  but  we  think  it  quite  as  profound, 
as  some  of  those,  which  we  have  heard  adduced  for  the  admira- 
tion felt  for  them,  by  many  in  the  present  day. 

Having  said  this,  we  imagine  our  readers  will  acquit  us,  oi 
having  had  any  prepossession's  to  overcome,  in  order  to  enter 
fairly  into  the  merits  of  the  poem  before  us ;  for  in  dislike  to 
cooked  frogs  and  '■wooden  shoes,  our  author's  feelings  are  in 
every  respect  exemplary;  he  hates  the  French  for  every  thing, 
and  in  every  possible  way,  just  as  we  do,  and  as  every  true 
Englishman,  who  loves  his  country,  should  do.     But— shall  we 

say  [i? there  is  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  to  be  observed, 

even  in  our  contempt  fur  the  French;  and  to  stamp  and  rave,  at 
the  cruelty,  and  profligacy,  and  treachery,  and  vulgarity,  and  im- 
piety of  that  rival  people  ;  to  lose  our  patience,  and  tear  our 
hair,  at  their  fifth  and  squalidness,and  ugliness,  and  complexion, 
and  dress,  is,  we  must  needs  own,  carrying  one's  patriotism  to 
an  excess,  which  is  really  inconveuient.  As  far  as  is  implied,  in  a 
preference  of  whatever  is  English  over  every  thing  foreign,  and 

more 
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more  particularly  French*  we  entirely  go  along  with  our  author ; 
but  as  to  arty  feeling  of  hatred  beyond  that,  or  any  abstract  de- 
sire of  revenge  against  the  French,  for  their  lamentable  infe- 
riority to  ourselves  in  all  the  virtues  and  advantages  of  civilized 
life— we  think  it  both  unphilosophical  and  unchristian-like. 

After  this  premonition,  we  proceed  to  present  our  readers 
ttith  some  of  our  author's  poetical  sketches  of  "  Paris  in  181 5** 
As  a  capital  it  is  unquestionably  inferior,  and  very  inferior  to 
London ;  but  in  our  author's  eye,  it  is  a  sort  of  rt  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ;"  and  if  the  sins  of  a  nation  were  to  be  expiated  in 
this  world,  we  might  daily  expect  to  hear,  of  its  having  been 
given  over  to  the  flames.  The  poem  opens  with  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  Paris,  from  the  heights  of  Mont  Martre.  Our  poet 
commences  with  moralizing  upon  the  scene  before  him. 

»  IV. 

"  'Tis  dawn  upon  Mount  Martre  !  O'er  the  plain, 

In  flake  and  spire,  the  sunbeam  plunges  deep, 

Bringing  out  shape,  and  shade,  and  summer-stain  ; 

Like  a  retiring  host  the  blue  mists  sweep. 

Looms  on  the  farthest  right  Valerien's  steep, 

Crown'd  with  its  convent  kindling  in  the  day ; 

And  swiftly  sparkling  from  their  bowery  sleep, 

Like  matin  stars  around  th'  horizon  play 
Far  village  vanes,  and  domes,  and  castle-turrets  gray, 

«  V. 

"  'Tis  a  rich  scene  ;  and  yet  the  richest  charm 

That  e'er  cloth'd  earth  in  beauty,  lives  not  here. 

Winds  no  green  fence  around  the  cultured  farm ; 

No  blossom'd  hawthorn  shields  the  cottage  dear. 

The  land  is  bright,  and  yet  to  thine  how  drear, 

Unrivall'd  England  ! — Well  the  thought  may  pine 

For  those  sweet  fields  where,  each  a  little  sphere, 

In  shaded,  sacred  fruitfulness  doth  shine, 
And  the  heart  higher  beats  that  says,  •  This  spot  is  mine.*  " 

P.  3. 

The  above  lines  are  pleasing;  but  soon  the  postillion  cracks  his 
whip,  and  the  reader  is  at  once  taken  into  Paris,  where  he  is  in* 
troduced  to  feelings,  of  a  much  less  agreeable  description. 

«  XXII. 

*«  Now,  from  the  Mount ! — Through  solid  dust  we  sweep, 
Choak'd,  crushing,  struggling  to  wile  back  our  sleep. 
The  barrier's  reach'd — out  rolls  the  drowsy  guard ; 
A  scowl — a  question — and  the  gate's  unbarr'd. 
And  this  is  Paris  !     The  postillion's  thong 
Rings  round  a  desert,  as  we  bound  along, 
From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  shapeless  stone, 
With  many  a  general  heave,  and  general  groan. 
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Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desolate, 
Winds  o'er  the  shrinking  head  the  dangerous  strait. 
The  light  is  lost;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 
•    Through  the  rank  dimness  of  the  Fauxbourg  day  ; 
In  vain  the  wearied  eyeballs  strains  to  scale 
That  squalid  height,  half  hovel  and  half  jail: 
At  every  step  the  struggling  vision  bar 
Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 
Streak'd  with  what  once  wa<=  gore,  deep  rent  with  shot,. 
Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and — forgot! 
At  every  step,  from  sewer  and  alley  sail 
The  crossing  steams  that  make  the  senses  quail, 
Defying  breeze's  breath  and  summer's  glow, 
Charter'd  to  hold  eternal  mire  below. 
«Trim  loneliness  ! — and  yet  some  blasted  form 
Will  start  upon  the  sight,  a  human  worm 
Clung  to  the  chapel's  wall — the  lank  throat  bare. 
The  glance  shot  woeful  from  the  tangled  hair, 
The  fleshless,  outstretch'd  arm,  and  ghastly  cry,. 
Half  forcing,  half  repelling  charity. 
Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  hotel, 
Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor-centinel, 
Briton  or  German,  shooting  round  his  ken, 
From  its  dark  depth,  a  lion  from  his  den. 

'Tis  light  and  air  again  :  and  lo  !  the  Seine, 

Yon  boasted,  lazy,  livid,  fetid  drain ! 

With  paper  booths,  and  painted  trees  o'erlaid, 

Baths,  blankets,  wash-tubs,  women,  all  but  trade. 

Yet  here  are  living  beings,  and  the  soil 

Breeds  its  old  growth  of  ribaldry  and  broil. 

A  whirl  of  mire,  the  dingy  cabriolet 

Makes  the  quick  transit  through  the  crowded  way  ; 

On  spurs  the  courier,  creaks  the  crazy  wain, 

Dragged  through  its  central  gulph  of  mud  and  stain - 

Around  our  way-laid  wheels  the  paupers  crowd, 

Naked,  contagious,  cringing,  and  yet  proud. 

The  whole  a  mass  of  folly,  tilth,  and  strife, 

Of  heated,  rank,  corrupting,  reptile  life; 

And,  endlt'ps  as  their  ouzy  Tide,  the  throng 

Roll  on  with  endless  clamour,  curse,  and  song. 

Fit  for  such  tenants,  low'r  on  either  side 

The  hovels  where  the  gang  less  live  than  hide  ; 

Story  on  story,  savage  stone  on  stone, 

Time-shattered,  tempest  stained,  not  built,  but  thrown. 

Sole  empress  of  the  portal,  in  full  blow, 

The  rouged  grisette  lays  out  her  trade  below, 

Ev'n  in  her  rags  a  thing  of  wit  and  wile, 

Eye,  hand,  lip,  tongue,  all  point,  and  press,  and  smile. 

Close  by,  in  patch  and  print,  the  pedlar's  stall 

Flutters  its  looser  glories  up  the  v.rall. 

Spot 
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Spot  of  corruption  !   where  the  rabble  rude 
Loiter  round  tinsel  tomes,  and  figure  nude  ; 
Voltaire,  and  Lais,  long  alternate  eyed, 
Till  both  the  leper's  soul  and  sous. divide. 
Above,  'tis  desart,  save  where  sight  is  scar'd 
With  the  wild  visage  though  the  casement  barr'd  ; 
Or,  swinging  from  their  pole,  chemise  and  sheet 
Drip  from  the  attic  o'er  the  fuming  street."     P.  12. 

Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  a  satirical  por  m,  upon  any  city; 
heaven  knows,  they  are  all,  alike,  fruitful  enough  in  materials  for 
satire,  and  Paris,  certainly  is  as  fair  a  subject,  a?  any  city  in  the 
world.  But  surely,  to  give  the  above  lines,  which  our  author 
does,  as  a  sober  poetical  description  of  that  capital,  is  about  as 
fair,  as  it  would  be  in  a  Frenchman,  to  write  a  poetical  account  of 
London,  and  collect  his  materials  from  St.  Giles's  and  its  pur- 
lieus. But  this,  perhaps,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  ;  poets  do 
not  submit  themselves  to  the  limitations  of  historical  truth  ;  ail 
our  author  appears  to  have  aimed  at,  was  to  express  in  verse  hi? 
detestation  of  Fiance  and  Frenchmen  ;  in  this  he  has  certainly 
succeeded  ;  but  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  agree- 
able poem  upon  the  subject,  is  more  doubtful — or  rather  it  is 
not  doubtful  at  all.  For  we  feel  little  hesitation  in  saying,  thai, 
although  the  performance  before  us  possesses  considerable  merit, 
yet  we  have  seldom  met  with  one,  which  we  found  it  more  irk- 
some to  read  through.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
defects  in  the  execution  of  the  poem ;  there  is,  in  our  authors 
manner,  a  constant  appearance  of  emphasis  and  exaggeration  ; 
he  is  ever  straining  after  new  combinations  of  language;  and  in 
endeavouring  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings,  even  upon  the 
most  ordinary  occasions,  he  so  loads  the  meaning  which  he  wishes 
to  convey,  that  it  seems,  as  if  the  English  language  would  actually 
give  way  under  him.  The  effect  of  all  this  is,  that  the  poem  is 
almost  as  harsh  in  point  of  versification,  as  the  satires  of  Dr. 
Donne,  and  not  at  all  more  easy  to  construe.  Even  where  we 
comprehend  the  grammatical  construction,  we  sometimes  feel 
doubtful  whether  we  fully  apprehend  the  meaning ;  and  it  still 
oftener  happens,  that  when  we  divine  the  meaning,  we  are  alto- 
gether at  a  loss  to  supply  the  syntax.  Great  as  these  faults  are, 
there  is  about  the  poem  a  degree  of  life  and  vigour,  which,  were 
the  subject  matter  less  unpleasant  than  it  is,  or  less  unpleasantly 
handled,  would  still  entitle  it  to  be  both  admired  and  read  ;  but 
as  it  is,  we  entertain  some  doubts  whether  it  will  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  in  any  considerable  degree.  Satire  belongs, 
properly,  to  the  family  of  comedy.  To  raise  a  laugh  is  not, 
perhaps,  among  the  best,  or  highest  effects  of  superior  genius  ; 
but  it  is,  however,  a  very  agreeable  one  ;  and  if  it  be  raised  at 
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the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  a  very  useful  one  likewise.    To 
raise  disgust  and  indignation  at  them,  is  doubtless  more  useful 
still ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  a  still  greater  degree,  more  diffi- 
cult.    So  long  as  the  poet  is  painting  only  the  ridiculous  side  of 
things,  be  they  what  they  may,  provided  only  that  a  laugii   be 
raised,  it  is  of  no  great  matter  to  the  reader  where  it  falls ;  and  if 
the  wit  be  good,  he  cares  but  little  about  the  litness  of  the  occa- 
sion.    But  our  author  never  condescends  to  laugh  himself,  or  to 
endeavour  to  make  others  laugh  ;  detestation  of  the  vice,  disgust 
at  the  follies  which  he  describes,  are  the  only  feelings  which  pos- 
sess his  own  mind,  or  which   lie  seems  desirous   of  conveying 
into  the  minds  of  his  readers.     But  iti  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject, his  subject  leads  him  to  discuss  such  a  variety  of  disagree- 
able scenes,  and  to  dwell  with  so  much  minuteness,  upon  such 
odious  particulars,  that  the  mind  becomes  prematurely  disgusted 
with  the  description  ;  the   feeling,  which  the  author  wishes   to 
awaken,  of  hatred  against  vice,  is  intercepted  by  the  shock  which 
our  taste  receives  in  the  process.  The  lines  u  Inch  we  last  quoted, 
will,  we  think,  convey  to  our  readers  a  practical  exemplification 
of  what  we  are  now  saying;  they  were  selected  pretty  much  at 
random ;   but  the  following   lines,  which  are  among  the  most 
vigorous  in  the  poem,  will  exemplify  the  truth  of  our  criticism 
still  more  pointedly. 

•  XXIV. 
"  But  pau&e !  what  pile  athwart  the  crowded  way 
Frowns  with  such  sterner  aspect  ?     The  Abbaye  ! 
Is  it  not  curst?  has  not  the  smell  of  blood 
Struck  it  for  ever  into  solitude  ? 
No !     To  the  past  as  to  the  future  cold, 
Self  and  the  moment  all  his  heart  can  hold. 
The  deep  damnation  of  the  deed  forgot 
Before  the  blood  u>as  stiffen'd  on  the  spot  ; 
Gay  in  the  sight,  the  shadow  of  the  pile, 
The  meagre  native  plays  his  gambol  vile. 
Above,  tolls  out  for  death  the  prison  knell, 
Below,  dogs,  monkies,  bears,  the  jangling  swell ; 
The  crack'd  horn  rings,  the  rival  mimes  engage, 
Punch  in  imperial  tatters  sweep  the  stage; 
The  jostling  mob  dance,  laugh,  sing,  shout  the  rhvme, 
And  die  in  ecstacies  the  thousandth  time. 
And  look!  around,  above,  what  ghastly  row 
Through  bar  and  grating  struggle  for  the  show, 
Down  darting,  head  o'er  head,  the  haggard  eye, 
Felons !  the  scarcely  scaped, — the  sure  to  die ! 
The  dungeon'd  murderer  startles  from  his  trance, 
TJplietening  hears  the  din,  the  monkey-dance, 
Growls  at  the  fate  that  fix'd  his  cell  beneath, 
Aad  feels  the  solid  bitterness  of  death. 

Yes 
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Yes,  'twas  the  spot ! — where  yonder  slow  gendarme 
Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitering  pauper-swarm ; 
Where  up  the  mouldering  wall  that  starveling  vine 
Drags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 
For  ornament!     Still  something  for  the  eye; 
Prisons,  nay  graves,  have  here  their  foppery  : — 
There,  primed  for  blood,  Danton  drew  up  his  band, 
The  Marseillois,  the  Fauxbourg's  black  brigand. 
The  gate  roll'd  back, — as  out  to  liberty 
One  bounding  came, — the  murderers  met  his  eye, 
He  heard  their  laugh, — he  dropp'd  in  desperate  prayer 
For  life — for  life  ! — His  brain  xvas  spattered  there  ; — ■ 
Another  came — recoil'd — gave  one  wild  wail, 
And  sank  in  gore, — the  bullet  stopp'd  his  tale. 
The  work  went  hotly  on.     Dark  place  of  crime! 
What  hideous  guilt,  what  suffering  sublime 
Were  in  thee, — emblem  of  the  ruin'd  land  ! 
Frequent,  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  band, 
Rose  from  within  prayer,  laughter!"     P.  IP. 

u  'Twas  shapeless  carnage  now  ;  in  meek  despair. 
Gazing  on  Heaven,  the  pastor  died  in  prayer; 
The  soldier  met  the  sabre's  whirl  unmoved; 
The  matron  perish'd  on  the  corse  she  lov'd ; 
Yet  there  were  dying  bursts  ;  with  rush  and  reel, 
Some  'mid  the  assassin  ranks  made  desperate  wheel, 
Down-stricken,  rising,  bleeding,  tottering  round, 
Till  the  ball  stretch'd  the  struggler  on  the  ground ; 
Others,  the  red  knee  clasping,  sank  and  wept ; 
Alike  o'er  faint  and  bold  the  havoc  swept. 
The  evening  fell, — in  bloody  mists  the  sun 
Rush'd  glaring  down ;  nor  yet  the  work  was  done  ; 
;Twas  night ; — and  still  upon  the  Bandit's  eye 
Came  from  the  cavern  those  who  came  to  die  ; 
A  long,  weak,  wavering,  melancholy  wave, 
As  from  the  grave,  returning  to  the  grave. 
'Twas  midnight; — still  the  gusty  torches  blazed 
On  shapes  of  woe,  dim  gestures,  faces  glazed; 
And  still,  as  through  the  dusk  the  ghastly  file 
Moved  onward,  it  was  added  to  the  pile ! 

Ruler  of  Heaven !  did  not  the  righteous  groan 

Rise  from  this  spot  in  vengeance  to  thy  throne ! 

Or  did  the  torrent  that  so  redly  ran 

Round  those  heaped  remnants  of  what  once  was  man, 

That  mass  of  cloven  bone,  and  shattered  limb, 

And  spouting  brain,  and  visage  strain'd  and  dimt 

And  horrid  life  still  quivering  in  the  eye, 

As  chok'd  in  blood  the  victim  toil'd  to  die — 

Did  it  sink  voiceless  in  the  thirsty  ground  ? — 

'Ho  !  from  that  hour  the  iron  band  was  bound,, 
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No  !  iVc.T;  that  hour  was  fixed  the  mighty  seal 
To  the  loos  woes  that  France  was  doomed  to  feel  ; 
Plague,  famine,  in  God's  sterner  wrath  untried — 
Her  deeper  sentence,  man,  the  hdmicide  !"     P.  25. 

The  lines  above  quoted  contain  paiticular  faults  without  num- 
ber, and  the  last  four  or  live  are  absolutely  unintelligible  ;  but 
the  whole  extract  contains  a  great  deal  of  powerful  description. 
Still  it  is  not  possible  to  read  it  with  pleasure.  In  point  of  talent, 
the  above  lines  are  superior  to  those  with  which  we  shall  now 
contrast  them  ;  but  whatever  superiority  the  former  may  claim,  as 
that  advantage  is  more  than  compensated,  by  the  pleasure  with 
which,  after  so  disagreeable  a  kind  of  excitation,  the  mind  reposes 
upon  softer  associations.  The  author  is  describing  the  ceremo- 
nial at  Notre  Dame,  upon  occasion  of  the  King's  second  return 
to  Paris : 

<■■  XLII1. 

"  Ths  organ  peals  ;  at  once,  as  some  vast  wave, 

Bend  to  the  earth  the  mighty  multitude, 

Silent  as  ihos<,  pale  emblems  of  the  grave 

In  monumental  marble  round  them  strew'd. 

Low  at  the  altar,  forms  in  cope  and  hood 

Superb  with  gold- wrought  cross  and  diamond  twine, 

.As  in  the  pile  —  alone  with  life  endued, 

Toss  their  untiring  censers  round  the  shrine, 
Where  on  her  throne  of  clouds  the  Virgin  sits  divine. 

"  XLIV. 

*'  But,  only  kindred  faith  can  fitly  tell 

Of  the  high  ritual  at  that  altar  done. 

"When  clash 'd  the  arms  and  rose  the  chorus-sweli, 

Then  sank, — as  if  beneath  the  grave  'twere  gone; 

Till  broke  the  spell  the  mitred  abbot's  tone, 

•Deep,  touching,  solemn,  as  he  stood  in  prayer, 
-     A  saintly  form  upon  its  topmost  stone, 

And  raised,  with  heavenward  look,  the  Host  in  air, 
And  blessed  the  prince  and  people  kneeling  humbled  there. 

»  XLV. 
"  Gorgeous! — hut  love  I  not  such  pomp  of  prayer  ; 
111  bends  the  heart  'mid  mortal  luxury. 
Bather  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share, 
Where,  in  their  silent  glens  and  thickets  high, 
England,  thy  lone  and  lowly  chapels  lie. 
The  spotless  table  by  the  eastern  wall, 
The  marble,rude!y  traced  with  names  gone  by, 
The  pa!e-cyed  pastor's  simple,  fervent  call ; 
Those  deeper  wake  the  heart,  where  heart  is  all  in  all."     P.  'Jb. 

The  pleasure  which  the  above  lines  afforded  us,  is  mainly  as- 
errbable,  we  suspect,,  to  the  contrast  of  agreeable  feeling  which 
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they  awaken  ;  and  would,  that  our  author,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  vary  his  poem,  by  the  objectionable  contrivance  of  writing 
it  in  different  measures,  had  bethought  him  of  effecting  his  pur- 
pose, by  interspersing  it  with  a  greater  variety  in  tho  modulation 
of  his  feelings,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  In  these  there 
is  a  sad  monotony  ;  changing  the  measure  does  afford  some  kind 
of  relief,  we  admit;  but  the  contrivance  is  far  too  aititicial, 
nor  is  it  any  credit  to  the  poem,  that  it  should  be  supposed  to 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Nobody  ever  complained  of  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  Iliad,  though  the  measure  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  remains  the  same ;  but  we  should  have  complained  of 
want  of  variety  in  the  poem  before  us,  even  though  no  two  lines 
•had  beeu  of  the  same  length,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
The  lines  which  we  have  extracted,  will  supply  our  readers  with 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  general  faults,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
merits,  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  poem  ;  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  particular  defects,  which  we 
noticed.  Among  the  most  notable  of  our  author's  peculiarities, 
is  a  habit  which  he  has,  of  perpetually  breaking  out  into  a  sort  of 
hysterical  ejaculations;  these  recur  so  often,  and  sometimes  at 
such  stated  periods,  as  to  be  really  ludicrous  ;  for  example,  the 
four  first  lines  of  four  successive  stanzas  are  as  follows. 

*l  St.  Cloud!  How  stately  from  the  green  hill's  side 
Shoots  up  thy  Parian  pile!"     P.  4. 

"  A  trumpet !  at  the  sound  Mont  Martre's  spread 
With  martial  crowds."     Ideas. 

4t  The  British  bands!  a  power  is  in  the  sound."     P.  5. 

"  War  has  its  mighty  moments  :  heart  of  man  !"     Idem. 

Other  instances,  and  more  absurd  ones,  of  the  same  figure  o( 
speech  ate  innumerable.  But  the  great  fault  of  the  poem  before 
us,  is  the  constant  difficulty  which  we  find,  in  tracing  our  author's 
meaning;  this,  as  well  as  the  instances  of  inelegant  and  improper 
words,  with  which  the  poem  abounds,  all  proceed  from  the  same 
source  ;  namely,  a  desire  of  saying  things,  with  a  more  intense 
force,  than  nature  requires  or  will  permit ;  we  shall  quote  a  few 
lines,  containing  examples  of  these  faults  ;  aud  first  with  respect 
to  unintelligible  expressions. 

"  A  torch,  that  languished  in  the  heavy  air, 
Feebly  made  up  the  day  light's  sidlen  glare."     P.  23. 

x<  Yet  all  are  drown'd 
In  the  wild  sudden  shout  that  rends  the  air  ' 
As  on  his  barb  reins  out  the  royal  mousquetaire."     P.  SO. 

*.*  Judgment  must  strike,  but  mortal  hearts  were  wan 
Before  the  form,  the  man,  if  that  were  man."     P,  55* 

The 
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The  above  lines  are  beyond  our  comprehension  ;  the  following 
afford  example  of  a  different  class  of  faults. 

"  For  this  had  bled  their  battle  round  the  world 

For  this  they  round  the  world  had  come  to  war."     P.  6. 

"  Two  of  the  mob,  half  naked,  freshly  dyed 

Jn  crimson  clots,  waved  sabres  at  his  side,"     P.  24-. 

**  Soon  wither'd  in  the  bravo's  heart's  blood  wet."     B.  33. 

*'  Yet  there  was  beauty  in  the  very  light 

That  through  the  chamber  roWd  its  gush  of 'white.     P.  53. 

"  Pours  out  an  instant  food  of  sight."     P.  30. 

A  more  remarkable  failure,  on  an  attempt  at  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion, than  the  following  stanza  affords,  we  hardly  remember  ; 
the  emphasis  laid  by  our  author  upon  every  thing  being  of  n;oW, 
is  childish  in  the  extreme. 

"  XXXVI II. 

"  Of  gold  the  sculptur'd  helm  ;  the  harnessed  vest 
Crimson  and  gold;  the  cuirass  golden  barr'd  ; 
Of  gold  the  sun  that  blazed  upon  its  breast; 
Of  gold  the  spur,  the  bit,  the  sabre  guard; 
The  velvet  housing,  crimson,  golden  starr'd  ; 
Of  gold  the  frontlet  of  the  white  shell'd  rein ; 
Broad  boss'd  xvhhgold  the  holster- skin  of  pard  ; 
Of  gold  the  knots  on  chest,  and  croup,  and  mane; 
They  pass  like  forms  of  dreams,  not  things  of  this  Terrene." 

P.  34. 

We  shall  now  close  our  remarks :  we  cannot  exactly  say  that 
we  owe  Our  author  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  his  poetry 
has  afforded  us ;  nevertheless,  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  meet 
with  him  again.  The  length  of  our  remarks,  the  number  of  our 
extracts,  and  the  minuteness  of  some  of  our  criticisms,  furnish 
a  proof  that  we  do  not  regard  our  author  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
mon place  poet ;  in  this  respect  our  severity  has  been  a  proof  of 
-cur  respect ;  we  only  hope  it  may  prove  as  useful  to  our  author, 
as  it  was  well  intended. 

- 


Art.  XL  A  fern  Observations  en  Friendly  Societies,  and 
their  bifiuence  on  Public  Morals.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham, 
Vicar  of  Harrow,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Northwick.     12mo.     32  pp.     6d.     Hatchard.     J8I7. 

AT  is  certainly  a  matter  of  very  considerable   importance,  not 

only  to  the  individuals  concerned,  but  also  to  the  community  at 

7  large,. 
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large,  in  what  manner  the  superabundant  earnings  of  the  poor, 
can  be  laid  up   to  the  best  advantage  against  the  time  of  need. 
Every  one  who,  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the  poor, 
knows,  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  every  labouring  man  looks 
to  a  certain  time  of  year,  as   to  a  sort  of  harvest.     In  almost 
every  trade  there  is  a  pressure  of  business  at  one   particular  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  during  which  the  industrious  workman  may,  by 
extraordinary  exertion,  earn  sufficient  to   maintain  himself  and 
his  family  during  those  other  periods,  when  employment  is  more 
difficult  to  be  procured.     In   former  times   the   usual   mode  of 
proceeding  among  the  poor,  was  to  live  during  the  winter,  upon 
the  credit  of  the  approaching  summer.  When  the  harvest  came, 
the  scores  were  discharged,   and  during  the  succeeding  winter  a 
fresh  account  was  run  up.     Since,  however,  the  more  active  in- 
terference  in  the  concerns  of  the    poor,  the   latter  have   been 
taught  to  fly  to  public,  or  private  charity,  in  the  dead  season  of 
the  year;  and  in  the  time  of  their  harvest,  to  relax  those  exertions, 
which  formerly  furnished  them  with   the  means,  either  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  following  winter,  or  of  paying  off  the 
score,  of  that  which  is  past.    Thus  the  matter  stands  at  present ; 
a  little  interference  of  the  higher  orders  in  the  concerns  of  the 
lower,  has   been  productive  of  injury  ;  we  trust,  that  when  ex- 
erted in  a  greater  degree,  it  may  be  productive  of  good.   Those, 
indeed,  of  the  highest  stations,  and  the  most  active  minds,  have, 
with  the  best  intentions  possible,  (at  the  expence  both  of  their 
time  and  their  purse,)  undertaken  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
poor  ;  but  in  no  instance  have  they  proceeded  upon  proper  data, 
they  have  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  habits,  the  tem- 
pers, and   the    tendencies   of  those,   whose   affairs  they  would 
manage ;   with  the  best  possible  theories,  therefore,  they  have 
committed  the  worst  possible  errors,  and  have  gone  very  far  to 
produce  the    change,   to    which   Mr.  Cunningham   very  justly 
alludes. 

"  Every  well-wisher  to  his  country  must  have  observed  with, 
considerable  pain  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  spirit  of  real  inde- 
pendence among  the  lower  orders  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  no 
longer  a  favourite  object  with  them  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  is 
scarcely  recognized  as  a  duty,  by  many,  to  live,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  on  their  own  industry.  In  another  part  of  this  empire,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  the  poor  rejecting  the  proffered  assistance  of 
their  richer  neighbour,  and  directing  his  benevolence  to  some  more 
distressed  object.  But,  here,  the  poor  are  gradually  becoming 
more  dependent,  necessitous,  and  grasping.  They  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  self-support ;  freely  and  without  a  blush  extend  the  'horny  hand 
of  exercise'  in  supplication;  and  discover  no  loftier  ambition  thai* 
that  of  living  on  the  parish  funds  and  dying  in  the  parish  workhouse. 
The  spirit  which  used  to  be  displayed  in  toiling  for  themselves,  and 
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wrenching  from  the  stubborn  soil  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  now 
exercised  in  struggling  with  the  reluctant  overseer  for  some  beg- 
garly pittance,  which  patient  industry  might  often  have  rendered 
unnecessary. 

"  Various  remedies  have  been  suggested,  and  applied  without 
success,  for  this  acknowledged  evil.  Many  of  them  have  failed  be- 
cause they  reached  only  the  surface  of  the  mischief;  and,  whilst, 
perhaps,  they  mitigated  the  momentary  pressure,  left  untouched  the 
secret  source  of  calamity.  They  skimmed  over  the  wounds  of  the 
poor,  but  did  not  reach  those  diseased  habits  of  indolence  and  de- 
pendence in  which,  perhaps,  their  poverty  chiefly  originated. 
The  effect  was  like  that  of  heaping  fuel  on  a  fire  in  order  to  extin- 
guish it :  the  flame  burnt  dim  for  a  moment,  but  soon  blazed  out 
with  more  fury  than  ever."     P.  7. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  Benefit  Societies  were  first  esta- 
blished, as  a  means  of  provision  for  the  poor  in  the  time  of 
sickness  Their  importance,  indeed,  was  considered  to  be  such, 
that  the  legislature  took  them  under  their  particular  protection. 

"  When  the  plan  of  them  was  first  suggested  to  the  public,  it  was 
received  with  open  arms.  Men  of  all  classes  pressed  forward  to  lend 
their  sanction  and  purses  to  the  new  institution.  They  anticipated 
the  most  unmeasured  advantages  from  it.  They  saw,  in  the  fervour 
of  the  moment,  work- houses  and  poor-houses  falling  around  them ; 
and  the  spirit  of  mendicity,  indolence,  and  dependence  retreating 
before  that  of  co-operation  and  self-support.  Little  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted as  to  the  moral  influence  of  such  institutions ;  and  little  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  any  such  evils  with  them 
as  might  injure  their  moral  efficacy.  It  was  thought  enough  to  set 
the  new  instrument  to  work  ;  and  then  to  sit  still  and  expect  the  re- 
generation of  society.  Accordingly,  the  instrument  was  set  to  work; 
almost  every  public-house  in  the  country  was  furnished  with  one. 
And,  the  patent  machine  for  the  expeditious  transmission  of  the  va- 
rious excise  poisons  from  the  barrel  to  the  mouth  being  about  the 
«ame  time  discovered,  the  publican  took  his  stand  at  one,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  society  at  the  other,  as  the  joint  constituted  guar- 
dians of.  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  the  people. — Now,  who  will 
deny  the  culpable  precipitance  of  such  a  line  of  conduct?  Who, 
that  had  paused  to  investigate,  would  not  at  once  have  discovered 
that  the  institution,  though  good  in  itself,  if  thus  grafted  upon  a 
public-house,  must  imbibe  the  most  deleterious  qualities  ?"     P.  9. 

We  Were  not,  indeed,  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  uni- 
versal enthusiasm,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  so  eloquently  de- 
scribes. Much  good  was  certainly  expected  to  result  from 
these  Benefit  Societies,  when  properly  constituted  and  legally 
protected,  and  much  good  was  as  certainly  produced.  We  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  dangers,  which  attend  monthly  meetings 
ui  a  public-house,  but  we  do   not  consider  them  as  necessarily 

the 
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the  parents  of  intemperance.  In  most  Benefit  Clubs,  the  sum 
to  be  spent  by  each  member,  at  the  monthly  meeting,  is  limited, 
so  that  the  transmission  of  excise  poisons  (by  which  we  presume 
Mr.  Cunningham  to  mean  ale  and  porter)  is  not  an  object  of 
quite  so  much  alarm,  as  might  at  first  be  apprehended. 

Reprobating,  however,  the  practice  of  these  Benefit  Socie- 
ties, Mr.  Cunningham  strongly  approves  of  their  principle, 
which  he  proceeds  to  compare  with  that  of  Saving  Banks. 

"  1.  The  principle  on  "which  the  Friendly  Societies  arefounded,is 
of  a  loftier  awjl  more  valuable  nature  than  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  Saving  Banks. — The  principle  of  the  Saving  Banks  is,  that  every 
man  is  to  save  for  himself:  the  principle  of  the  Friendly  Societies  is, 
that  every  man  is  to  save  for  himself,  if  he  needs  it;  but,  if  not,  for 
those  whose  necessities  may  be  greater  than  his  own.  The  member 
of  the  one,  in  laying  up  his  money,  contemplates  chiefly  the  object 
of  taking  it  out  for  his  own  benefit :  the  member  of  the  other  wishes 
that  he  "may  never  have  occasion  to  touch  his  money;  and,  in  that 
case,  freely  surrenders  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  next  door  neighbour, 
who  is  less  healthy  than  himself.  Now,  which  of  these  two  princi- 
ples is  of  the  highest  importance  in  forming  the  character  of  a  com- 
munity ?  The  one  is  selfish  ;  the  other  is  generous — ths  one  is  soli- 
tary ;  the  other  is  public — the  one  fits  a  man  for  a  cell ;  the  other  for 
a  nation — the  one  sets  a  man  to  dig  a  pond  in  his  own  garden  ;  the 
other  prompts  him  to  form  a  canal  for  the  common  benefit  of  man- 
kind. I  will  not  venture  to  predict  to  what  extent  the  establish- 
ment of  Saving  Banks  will  promote  the  growth  of  selfishness  amongst 
us;  but,  in  whatever  degree  they  strengthen  this  detestable  quality, 
they  will  rivet  upon  us  one  of  the  worst  curses  of  our  nature,  and 
will  degrade  and  impair  the  national  character  far  more  than  any 
habits  of  economy  will  raise  and  improve  it.  To  have  an  economi- 
cal people,  is  a  good  thing  ;  to  have  a  generous  people,  is  a  better ; 
to  have  a  people  at  once  saving  and  disinterested,  is  best  of  all:  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  tendency  rather  of  Friendly  Societies,  than  of 
Saving  Banks,  to  form  such  a  population.'"     P.   14<. 

We  are,  at  all  times,  desirous  of  allowing  to  human  nature  its 
due  proportion  of  credit ;  but  we  should  apprehend  that  the 
principle  upon  which  a  labourer  subscribes  his  sixpence  a  week, 
to  a  benefit  Society,  is  as  selfish,  as  the  one  upon  which  he  de- 
posits his  shaie  of  earnings  in  a  Saving  Bank.  If  he  did  not 
conceive,  that  his  own  chance  of  sickness,  or  calamity,  was 
equal  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  we  do  not  conceive,  that  he 
would  be  tempted  to  subscribe  to  an  institution  to  which  he  might 
resort  to  in  the  day  of  need.  No  man, ever  enrolled  his  name 
in  a  Benefit  Society,  with  any  other  view,  but  that  of  probable 
advantage  to  his  own  person.  We  are  ready,  however,  to  allow, 
that  the  share  which  he  will  afterwards  take  in  dispensing  the 
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bounty  of  the  Society,  to  its  afflicted  member?,  may  have  a 
good  effect  in  softening  his  heart  to  the  miseries  of  those  around 
him.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Cunningham,  that 
Saving  Banks  are  likely  to  encrease  the  selfishness  of  the  lower 
orders.  It  is  their  duty  to  hoard  the  overplus  of  their  wages, 
and  these  may  as  well  be  hoarded  in  a  Saving  Bank,  as  in  their 
own  private  chest. 

The  second  argument  of  Mr.  Cunningham  is  as  follows  : 

*'  2.  Again,  the  great  hulk  of  the  ■population  are  not  so  likely 
fo  jmjfitjrem  Saving  Banks  as  from  Friendly  Societies. — In  order  tc 
profit  from  the  former  of  these  institutions,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
have  money  to  lay  up;  secondly,  to  enjoy  such  an  exemption  from 
disease  as  to  suffer  this  money  to  accumulate  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  pos- 
sess such  a  measure  of  forbearance  as  not  to  draw  precipitately  upon 
the  accumulating  fund.  Now,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  labouring  poor  will  fail  as  to  all  those  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rate  of  wages  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  every  country  (and  especially  where  the  population  is  pressing 
bard  upon  the  means  of  subsistence)  is  pretty  accurately  proportion- 
ed to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  labourer  :  in  other  words,  the 
'wages  are  such  as  neither  to  compel  the  poor  to  starve,  nor  to  allow 
him  either  to  waste  or  to  accumulate.  Instances,  without  doubt, 
may  be  found,  where  the  wages  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  level. 
The  skill  of  the  labourer,  the  want  of  hands,  the  pressure  of  work, 
nay  push  the  wages  beyond  the  ordinary  rate  ;  and  vice  versa.  But 
these  are  extraordinary  cases.  I  would  put  it  to  any  man,  who  is 
intimately  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring  poor, 
whether  they  are,  generally  speaking,  able  to  accumulate ;  whether 
the  fact  is  not,  that  they  are  almost  universally  in  debt ;  and  whether 
they  are  not,  in  many  instances,  driven  to  the  parish,  not  by  imagi- 
nary, but  by  real  and  palpable  distress.  If  the  poor  are  not  able, 
which  is  the  fact  in  many  cases,  to  pay  the  two  shillings,  or  one  and 
sixpence,  per  month  to  their  Friendly  Societies,  what  political  al- 
chemy can  enable  them  to  pay  one  of  the  lowest  deposits  which  has 
been  anticipated  in  the  Saving  Banks,  viz.  one  shilling  per  week  ? 
It  has  been  well  observed,  in  a  pamphlet  to  which  I  myself,  in  com- 
Wion  with  every  reader  on  these  subjects,  am  much  indebted,  that 
4  men  in  elevated  stations  imagine  they  see  the  lowest  order  when 
they  see  but  the  lower.  The  Corinthian  capital  looks  down,  and 
•m-stakes  the  cornice  of  the  pediment  for  its  base  *.' 

"  But,  again,  the  Saving-Bank  supposes  an  exemption  from  dis- 
ease or  distress,  tor  which,  we  fear,  the  circumstances  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  scarcely  allow  us  to  hope.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  were  likely  to  allow  of  any  large  portion  of  them  making  depo- 
sits in  the  Banks,  the}' would  at  ieast  frequently  accumulate  or  lend 
out  money  now.  But  will  any  person,  really  acquainted  with  their 
condition,  affirm  this  to  be  the  case  ?"     P.   15. 

"  *  Vivian  on  Friendly  Societies." 
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Upon  the  first  paint,  we  have  already  stated  our  opinion,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  working  population  have,  at  a  certain. 
time  of  year,  an  overplus  of  wages.  It  is  true,  that  this  over- 
plus is  too  often  pledged  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, in  which  employment  was  scarce.  But  if  eitlier,  at  first 
settiug  out  in  life,  or  from  previous  economy,  this  overplus  i» 
theirs,  it  must  either  be  laid  out  to  advantage,  or  be  locked  up 
at  home. 

But,  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  if  this  money  be  put  into  a  Sav- 
ing Bank,  no  provision  is  made  for  disease.  This  is  peifeclly 
true.  But  the  very  calculation  of  the  probability  of  disease,  ami 
the  consequent  preference  of  a  Benefit  Society,  is  the  operation 
of  as  selfish  a  motive,  as  that  which  would  point  to  a  Saving 
Bank. 

Putting  motives  out  of  the  question,  we  come  to  the  point  of 
actual  interest,  and  this  we  find  discussed  in  an  cxtiuct  horn  <t 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Vivian. 

-  "  3.  But,  thirdly,  suppose  the  great,  hulk  of  the  papulation  to- 
ttvail  themselves  of  the  Saving  Banks,  the  public  advantage  lull  even, 
then  be  less  than  that  arising  from  the  general  establishment  of  Benefit 
Societies. — To  save  trouble,  I  adopt  a  calculation  from  the  little 
pamphlet  already  mentioned  : — 

*  For  a  view  of  the  respective  powers  of  the  two  institutions  to 
Secure  independence,  let  Mr.  Rose's  table  be  compared    with  a 
Benefit  Society,  of  which  the  principle  is  to  pay  two  shillings   per 
month  in  health,  in  order  to  receive  twelve  shillings  per  week  in 
sickness.     By  the  table,  the  amount  of  one  shilling  per  week,  after 
*ne  year,  is  21.  \2s.     If  the  contributor  should  be  ill  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  there  is  nothing  for  him  :  if,   quite  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  should  be  ill  for  four  weeks,  and  should  draw  equal  to 
the  allowance  of  the  Benefit  Society,  his  capital  is  gone,   and  he 
must  begin  again.     A  member  of  the   Benefit  Society  pays   two 
shillings  per  calendar  month;  and,  if  he  has  paid  one  pound  to  be 
free,  supposing  him  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  (and  other  sges 
in   proportion),  he    will   receive  twelve  shillings  a  week, •during' 
illness  in  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  will  find  his  right 
to  the  same  payment  for  future  years  undiminished.     There  is  no 
occasion  to  go  through  the  intermediate  years.     Let  us  take  the 
twentieth.     After  twenty  years,  the  contributor  to  the  Bank  (if  he 
ha9  had  no  illness,  which  would  quickly  have  exhausted  his  stock, 
especially  in  the 'earlier  years,)  will  have  paid  52/.  and  will  be  worth 
77/.  8*.  64.     We  will  suppose  that  he  is  come  to  old  age,  or  some 
lasting  infirmity.     He  can  afford  six  shillings  a  week  for  five  years, 
and  then  comes  to  the  parish,  with  the  aggravation  of  disappointed 
hopes  of  independence.     In  the  Society,  the  payments  in  twentjr 
years  will  amount  to  twenty-four  pounds ;  the  receipt,  six  shillings 
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a  week  in  old  age,  if  his  life  should  be  protracted  to  the  (I  hope 
incalculable)  date  of  a  national  bankruptcy  *.' 

"  To  this  statement  I  have  seen  no  reply  ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  admit  of  none." 

We  think  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vivian  is  not  fairly  given . 
In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  appear  to  understand  the  principle 
of  Benefit  Societies.  We  believe,  thai  to  every  other  calamity  ex- 
cepting actual  sickness  and  death,  their  funds  are  decidedly  closed: 
and  that  sickness  they  generally  require  to  be  attested  under  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon.  Now,  we  know,  that  sickness  is  not  the  only 
calamity  which  can  befal  a  labouring  man  ;  vet  in  every  other,  he 
is  left  as  destitute,  as  if  he  had  never  subscribed  one  farthing  to 

•  •  •  ^ 

his  society.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  the  subscription  being 
placed  at,  apparently,  so  low  a  rate;  because  the  benefits,  which  it 
extends,  are  applicable  to  but  one  species  of  evil.  When  there- 
fore Mr.  Vivian  places  the  twenty-four  pounds  subscribed  to  a 
Benefit  Society,  against  the  fifty-two  deposited  in  a  Saving  Bank; 
he  omits  to  declare  the  very  narrow  limits,  by  which  the  benefit  to 
be  expected  from  the  former,  are  bounded.  Nor  again,  do  we 
believe  that  any  Benefit  Society  would  extend  the  aid  of  six  shil- 
lings per  week,  to  a  member,  merely  because  he  is  aged.  We 
apprehend,  that  these  societies  keep  very  strictly  to  their  rules, 
otherwise  the  claims  upon  them  would  be  so  great  as  to  exhaust 
their  finances. 

Nor,  again,  do  we  conceive  that  these  societies  are  at  all  en- 
abled to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  utility.  If  any  other  cala- 
mity, but  that  of  actual  and  attested  illness,  could  be  allowed  to 
have  any  claims  upon  them,  the  numberless  applications  which 
would  ensue,  the  difficulty  of  decision,  and  the  consequent  squab- 
bles, would  be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

When,  then,  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Vivian  compare  Be- 
nefit Societies  with  Saving  Banks,  they  compare  two  institutions 
whose  objects  are  in  most  cases  distinct.  A  Benefit  Society  nei- 
ther is,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  place  to  deposit  the  surplus  of  earn- 
ings, but  it  is  an  insurance  office  against  the  calamities  of  disease. 
A  Saving  Bank,  on  the  contrary,  makes  no  provision  for  disease, 
but  provides  a  secure  and  reaety  place,  where  the  surplus  of  earn- 
ings may  be  deposited,  and  accumulated  with  interest.  Taking 
the  instance  which  Mr.  Vivian  has  given,  of  a  man  having  a 
shilling  a  week,  to  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage:  we  should 
advise  that  sixpence  of  it  should  be  subscribed  to  the  Benefit 
Club,  and  the  remainder  deposited  at  a  Saving  Bank, from  whence 
in  the  day  of  calamity  or  loss,  it  maj  be  drawn  out,  and  serve  its 
possessor  in  excellent  stead. 

«  *  Vivian  on  Friendly  Societies,  p   10." 
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It  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  to  encourage  the  labourer  to  lay  up  the  earnings  of  his 
harvest,  for  the  wants  of  the  ensuing  winter  ;  and  we  know  of  no 
institutions  so  likely  to  accomplish  this  end,  as  the  Savings  Banks. 
Benefit  Societies  never  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  answer  the 
purpose.  They  have  ends  of  their  own  equally  beneficial, 
equally  important. 

We  now  come  to  the  evils  resulting  from  Benefit  Societies, 
and  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Cunningham  proposes  to  apply. 
The  following  is  the  statement  which  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  us 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  they  too  generally  produce. 

"  1 .  In  the  first  place,  they  meet  for  all  the  business  of  the 
Society  at  a  public-house. 

"  2.  They  thus  meet  once  every  month,  and  once  or  twice,  in 
addition,  every  year;* 

**  3.  They  subscribe  generally  two  shillings  per  month  to  the 
Club,  out  of  which  sixpence  is  to  be  spent  in  liquor,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  publican  whose  house  they  frequent. 

"  4.  Whatever  be  the  number  present,  the  sixpences  of  the 
whole  Club  are  to  be  thus  spent:  so  that  if  the  night  be  bad,  or 
any  other  obstacle  to  their  meeting  arise,  ten  men  may  drink  the 
sixpences  of  one  hundred. 

"  5.  In  general  the  publican  is  the  treasurer ;  and,  partly  bj 
his  rank  of  life,  partly  by  his  habits  of  business,  partly  by  his 
influence  over  the  sots  in  the  Club,  who  are  his  debtors,  gains  a 
considerable  ascendency  in  the  Society,  which  he  often  employs 
either  to  borrow  the  money  in  the  box  for  himself,  or  for  some  of 
his  friends. 

"  Now,  of  course,  a  Benefit  Society  thus  constituted  is  pregnant 
with  every  possible  mischief  to  society. 

"  In  the  first  place,  suppose  all  the  Club  to  attend  the  monthly 
meetings,  so  that  there  are  no  more  sixpences  than  men  ;  enough, 
beer  is  drunk  to  make  them  wish  for  more,  and  purchase  more; 
and,  if  not,  the  man  who  would  otherwise  have  shunned  the  public- 
house,  having  gone  there  to  do  the  business  of  his  Club,  probably 
acquires  a  taste  for  its  company  and  its  habits ;  and,  if  he  goes  to- 
night for  the  Society,  returns  to  morrow  for  himself. 

"  If,  which  is  ordinarily  the  case,  but  a  part  of  the  Club  attend, 
these  drink  the  sixpences  of  the  whole  ;  and,  of  course,  too  often 
degrade  themselves  to  beasts,  break  the  laws  of  God  and  of  their 
country,  unfit  themselves  for  labour  the  next  day,  and,  perhaps, 
form  habits  of  drunkenness,  which  issue  in  the  ruin  of  body  and  souk 

"  In  addition  to  these  evils,  the  publican,  or  his  friend,  having 
borrowed  the  Club  money,  breaks,  or  dies  insolvent,  and  the  Club- 
is  ruined;  just,  perhaps, at  a  time  when  its  members  are  expecting 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  early  labour  and  economy.     The  number 

of  societies  which  are  thus  dissolved  is  almost  incredible, 
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"  It  would  be  easy  to  strengthen  this  picture,  and  that  without 
departing  from  truth,  by  throwing  into  the  back  ground  brawls 
and  contentions,  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  appeals  to  the  magis- 
trate to  settle  that  which  no  judicature  can  settle, — the  rights  of  a 
question  where  all  are  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  complete  the  sketch  :  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  Friendly 
Societies,  as  now  constituted,  are  a  very  questionable  benefit :  that 
if  they  promote  habits  of  saving  on  the  one  hand,  they  promote 
habits  of  expense  and  profligacy  on  the  other  ;  and  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  rather  duD3  for  the  benefit  of  the  publican  than  of  the  public."* 
P.  24. 

This  statement,  though  in  parts  somewhat  exaggerated,  is  in 
the  main  perfectly  true.  The  remedy  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
would  apply  is  a  very  simple  one,  M  Separate  the  club  from  the 
public  house,  and  you  gain  your  point.'* 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  the  Clergyman  of  every  parish  in  the 
empire,  in  conjunction  with  the  leading  authorities  of  his  parish, 
(if  he  be  as  happy  as  I  have  been  in  obtaining  their  kind  concur- 
rence,) establish  a  Friendly  Society,  of  which  this  is  the  corner 
Etone,  that  no  one  of  its  meetings  shall  be  held  at  a  public  house." 

That  the  separation  of  the  club  from  the  public  house,  is  a  most 
desirable  object,  we  shall  most  readily  allow.  Periodical  meet- 
ings at  a  public  house  are  dangerous,  but  periodical  meeting* 
at  other  places  are  more  dangerous  still.  Doctrines,  the  most 
fatal  both  in  politics  and  religion,  will  find  their  way  into  these 
sober  meetings.  We  highly  disapprove  of  any  temptation  being 
held  out,  to  the  labouring  man,  to  leave  his  family  and  home, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  be  it  for  Bible,  or  be  it  for  Be- 
nefit Associations.  We  wish  to  see  the  labouring  man  at  no  other 
place  but  at  his  work,  at  his  church,  and  at  his  home.  Neither 
his  education  nor  his  habits  fit  him,  for  what  may  be  termed  so- 
ciety ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  when  the  lower  orders  meet 
at  any  other  places,  excepting  the  three  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, they  will  meet  together  only  for  mischief.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  has  already  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  threaten  the.  most  dangerous  consequences 
to  the  community.  Attempts  are  now  making,  as  we  have 
lately  shown,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  by  means  of  the  orga- 
nizing machinery  of  Bible  Associations,  to  puritanize  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  sober  meetings  would  considerably  promote 
the  design.  It  would  add  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the  in- 
fluence of  fanaticism,  if  it  could  entwine  itself  with  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  poor.  We  would  not,  however,  be  understood 
to  charge  Mr.  Cunningham  with  any  such  view  in  the  recom- 
mendation which  he  bas  given  us  :  we  would  only  point  the 
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attention  of  our  readers  to  the  consequences  which  might  result 
even  from  a  scheme  the  best  intentioned  and  the  best  arranged. 

We  confess,  that  we  do  not  see,  why  a  Benefit  Club  should 
have  any  meeting  at  all,  excepting  at  its  anniversary  ;  its  regular 
officers  might  weekly  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  Clergyman  to 
receive  contributions,  to  hear  petitions,  and  to  extend  relief. 
Thus  would  the  advantage,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  so  justly 
anticipates,  be  realized  in  separating  the  club  from  the  public- 
house,  nor  would  its  members  be  tempted  to  engage  in  those 
mischievous  combinations,  both  for  political  and  religious  pur- 
poses, into  which  artful  and  designing  men  would,  in  these  times, 
be  too  much  inclined  to  lead  them. 


Art.  XII.  Thoughts  on  the.  Tendency  of  Bible  Societies,  as 
affecting  ike  Established  Church,  and  Christianity  itself,  as 
a  "  Reasonable  Service."  By  the  Rev.  A.  O'Callaghan, 
M.  A.  Master  of  the  College  of  Kilkenny.  8vo.  64  pp. 
Walker  and  Co.     1817- 

OF  all  those  who  have  attacked  the  principles,  and  opposed 
the  progress  of  this  fatal  enemy  to  the  peace  of  our  Church,  we 
know  of  none,  who  have  displayed  more  keen  and  commanding 
vigour,  than  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  luminous 
and  masterly  arguments  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  the  practical 
and  convincing  expositions  of  Mr.  Norris,  had  done  much  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  to  the  delusions  Under  which  they 
lay  entranced  ;  but  if  any  additional  power  were  wanting  to  burst 
through  the  fallacies,  which  this  society  has  practised  upon  man- 
kind, it  would  be  the  animating  and  splendid  eloquence  of  our 
Irish  ally.  He  has  all  the  rapidity  of  conception,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  expression,  which  distinguish  his  countrymen,  aided 
by  more  argumentative  solidity  than  usually  falls  to  their  share. 

Every  point,  which  leans  upon  the  question,  is  touched  upon 
in  its  proper  order.  As  these  have  already  occupied  so  much 
pf  the  time  and  attention  of  our  readers,  we  think  it  unnecessary 
now  to  repeat  them,  even  though  enforced  in  the  powerful  and 
energetic  language  of  Mr.  O'CaMaghan.  There  are  two  passages, 
however,  which  are  too  important  to  be  omitted.  The  one 
which  examines  the  motives  of  the  dissenting  party  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Bible  Society  is  as  follows. 

* 

"  Every  established  church  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  an    , 
object  of  jealousy   or  dislike  to  those  who  dissent  from  it.     Men 
hate  to  be  periodically  called  upon  for  a  portion  of  their  property, 
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for  the  support  of  a  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  ofwlpch  they 
disapprove,  and  from  which  they  are  unconscious  of  deriving  any 
benefit.  From  an  establishment,  therefore,  as  from  an  incumbrance, 
the}-  wish  to  be  relieved ;  and  would  set  up  their  own  system,  iu. 
its  place,  or  have  no  establishment  at  all.  This  is  quite  natural ; 
and,  to  censure  a  dissenter  for  it,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  blame 
him  for  being  a  man.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  justify  Some  sus- 
picion and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Establishment.  When, 
therefore,  we  behold  a  great  association  comprehending,  riot  only 
members  of  the  chareh,  but  dissenters  of  every  denomination,  act- 
ing together* in)  close  union,  (or  years,  in  promoting  a  certain- spe-' 
i.-iiic  object,  and  that  of  a  religious  nature,  such  an  extraordinary 
moral  phenomenon  not  only  excites  our  curiosity,  but  suggests  the 
policy  oi'  investigating  the  probable  consequences,  to  the  church- 
establishment,  of  such  an  unnatural  union.  Let  us  attend  to  tha 
fa-cts  of  the  case.  The  dissenters-,  if  the  British. and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  did  not  originate  with  them,  were  foremost,  or  among  the 
foremost,  to  press  forward  with  their  subscriptions  and  contributions, 
Including  the  Calvinfsts  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  \. 
are,  substantially,  though  not  nominally  dissenters,  they  are  the 
most  active  members  of  the  institution,  and  forward  its  views  with 
an  alacrity  and  zeal,  which  cast  into  the  shade  the  more  slow  and 
measured  proceedings  of  their  brethren.  The  "  evangelical  mi- 
nisters,'' particularly,  are  indefatigable.  With  an  obliging  frank- 
ness they  tender  their  services  as  secretaries  to  the  different  Bible 
Societies  ;  and  never  forget  to  inform  the  public,  that  these  services' 
ate  gratuitous.  With  an  ardour,  which  neither  sickness  can  ob- 
struct, or  business  can  damp,  they  make  long  journies,  they  orga- 
nize affiliated  branches,  and  Bible  associations;  before  the  former 
of  which  they  make  long  speeches  in  scripture  phrase,  and  before 
some  of  the  latter,  often  consisting  of  females,  they  read  awful  nar- 
ratives of  providential  interferences,  of  sudden  conversions  wrought 
on  low  profligates  by  short  passages  of  scripture,  together  with 
zuell-ivrittci!  letters  of  thanks,  from  convicts,  under  sailing  orders  to 
Botany  Bay,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  imploring  blessings  on  Bible  Societies.  For  the  parent  society, 
and  her  numerous  progeny,  they  draw  up  edifying  reports,  in  which 
a  piercing  eye  can  occasionally  discover  the  half-obliterated  track 
of  Calvinism.  In  gaining  new  members  for  the  parent  association, 
or  its  auxiliary  branches,  their  efforts  are  unremitting.  Though 
repeatedly  repulsed,  they  still  return  to  the  charge;  and  it  is 
scarcely  safe  for  any  man,  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  to  refuse  his 
name  and  subscription.  He  is  plied  with  verbal  and  written  appli- 
cations, exhortations,  invitations  to  attend  Bible  society  meetings; 
&nd,  if  these  fail,  with  Bible  society  reports,  politely  and  gratuit- 
ously sent  for  his  perusal.  If  he  still  holds  out,  his  character  is 
gradually  and  delicately  s  bispered  ;cway  ;  and  he  soon  finds  him- 
sielf  regarded,  by  many  of  his  neighbours,  as  "  ore  of  your  mere 
moral  men, — an  enemy  to  the  Bibi :  and  vital  religion.**  Indeed, 
it,  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  asserted,  from  the  pulpit,  by  A  "  gospel 
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preacher,"  that  no  friend  to  Christianity  would  withhold  his  mite 
from  an  institution,  whose  ohject  is  the  general  "  diffusion  of  the 
word  of  God;''  and  this  unwarrantahle  and  ungenerous  sophism  is 
echoed  in  the  reports  of  the  Bible  Society.  To  elicit,  from  the 
poor,  part  of  their  hard-earned  pittance,  penny-a-week  societies 
have  been  instituted;  and  so  well  has  the  project  succeeded,  that 
the  parent  association  boasts,  in  its  reports,  that  these  miserable 
confederacies  are  frequently  more  productive  than  the  auxiliary 
branches  in  the  same  districts.  These  penny-a-week  contributions 
are  likely  to  be  considered,  in  a  short  time,  as  infallible  passports 
to  heaven,  among  the  lower  class  of  Protestants,  as  indigencies 
were,  formerly,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Be  this  as  it  ma}', 
these  numerous  associations  give  the  Calvinistic  ministers  opportu- 
nities, eagerly  seized,  of  mingling  every  where  with  the  mass  of  the 
Protestant  population,  which  they  impress  with  a  conviction  of" 
their  own  extraordinary  piety,  by  manifestations  of  superior  zeal 
in  circulating  the  Scriptures.  These  public  meetings  lead  to  closer 
intimacy  in  private ;  and  the  influence,  thus  acquired  over  men's 
minds,  is  daily  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  most  dexterous 
management."     P.  -35. 

This  is  a  portrait  drawn  by  no  ordinary  hand,  and  dictated  by 
no  common  observation.  With  the  whole  machinery  of  this 
vast  engine,  and  with  the  views  of  its  master-movers,  Mr. 
OCallaghan  is  thoroughly  acquainted.  Nor  can  any  unpre- 
judiced man  read  the  statement,  which,  we  have  just  transcribed,, 
without  feeling  its  justice  and  acknowledging  its  fidelity.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  an  imaginary  representation,  it  is  copied  from  real 
life,  and  is  clearly  the  result  of  much  attention  aud  personal  ob- 
servation. We  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  another  por- 
trait, drawn  by  the  same  masterly  hand,  and  coloured  with  a 
truth,  which  cannot  but  create  the  most  fearful  sensations  of  just 
alarm. 

"  The  church  is  already  in  a  state  of  blockade;  the  Arminian 
and  Calvinistic  methodists  have  thrown  their  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  about  her;  numerous  desertions  are  daily  taking  place,  and 
treachery  is  busy  in  the  heart  of  the  garrison.  There  the  intern 
Culvinists,  with  the  "  gospel  ministers"  at  their  head,  have  taken 
their  station.  It  is  against  these  men,  their  cunning,  their  dexte- 
rity, their  professions  of  attachment,  their  plausible  exterior,  their 
unceasing  activity,  and  masterly  organization,  that  the  vigilance  of 
the  Established  Church  should  be  principally  directed.  They  have 
already  got  possession  of  many  of  our  pulpits;  and,  wherever  they 
obtain  a  footing,  teach  the  people  to  despise  the  received  explana- 
tions of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  best  commentators  on  scripture, 
the  sermons  of  our  ablest  divines;  and  exhort  them  to  read  no  book 
whatever,  except  their  own  religious  tracts,  and  "  the  Bible,  with- 
out note  or  comment."     Against  human  learning  they  are  perpe- 
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tually  exclaiming  as  the  worst  species  of  ignorance,  and  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  religious  knowledge.     Rejecting  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  as  explained  by  her  own  divines,  understood  by  her  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  by  her  general  congregation,  they  affix  to 
them  their  own  interpretation,  and  call  themselves,  exclusively,  the 
Established  Church.     Accordingly,  they  consider  the  great  body 
of  the   clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
downright  heathens ;  talk  of  them,  quite  familiarlj',  as   "  outcasts 
und  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  ;*'  and,  in  the  "  pri- 
vate assemblies  of  the  faithful,"   pray  for  their  conversion  with  the 
bitterest  devotion.     Arrogating  to  themselves  every  venerable  epi- 
thet, which  can  give  authority  to  intrusion,  or  the  appearance  of 
sanctity  to  religious  extravagance,  they  style  themselves  "  evange- 
lical ministers,  gospel  preachers,  servants  of  Jehovah,  sons  of  God." 
fey  frequent  conferences,   or,  when  these  are  impracticable,  by  a 
regular  epistolary  correspondence,  they  preserve  an   unity  of  sen- 
timent and  conduct.      Hence,  though  scattered  over  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and  indeed  of  the  world,   their  movements  are  always 
simultaneous,  systematical,  and  uniform.    To  one  great  leader  they 
syem  to  be  under  strict  subordination.     Regularly  organized,  each 
member  performs  the  part  assigned  him,  he  advances  or  retreats, 
Ke  masks^u's  movements,  or  ostentatiously  displays  them.     As  an 
important  part  of  their  discipline,  they  learn  to  disguise  their  senti- 
ments, to  soften  down  an  obnoxious  doctrine,  to  deny  it  in  part,  to 
abjure  it  in  the  whole,   and  afterwards  to  re-assert  it,  as  time  and 
place  require.     The  opinion  of  the  bishop  they  adopt,   in  his  pre- 
sence, with  seeming  cheerfulness,  and  reject,  in   his  absence,  with 
unfeigned  abhorrence.     Doctrines  which  may  startle  the  meek  and 
gentle  convert,  they  carefully   suppress;  and,  to  the  chosen  few, 
alone,  are  revealed  the  higher  mysteries  of  Calvinism.     In  the  pul- 
pit they  are  incessantly  descanting  on  the  persecution,  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  "  children  of  God"  have  suffered 
in  various  shapes  from  the  "  children  of  the  devil/'  and  "  continue 
to  endure  at  the  presenS  day,  and  in  the  very  country  we  live  in.'* 
In  the  pulpit,  also,  nothing  is  so  much  the  object  of  a  sneer  as 
"  your  moral  man,"  whom  they  pronounce  "  to  be  as  odious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  the  murderer  or  the  adulterer."     With  them  every 
man  who  is  not  a  Calvinist  is  "  an  enemy  to  the  Saviour,"  his  reli- 
gion is   "  outward  shew,"  and  his  morality  "  self-righteousness." 
Abandoned  to  this  "  self-righteousness,  to  lip  service,  and  phari- 
saical  pride,"  he  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  came 
to  save  the  chief  of  shiners, — **  the  open  and  undisguised  profli- 
gate."    To  prelacy  and  prelates  they  harbour  a  rooted  aversion, 
which  they  seldom  fail  to  impart  to  their  converts;  and,  by  holy 
invective  against  their  diocesan  in  private,  they  atone  for  the  ho- 
mage, which,  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  real  horror,  they  pay 
him  in  public."     P.  £0. 

In  this  picture,  we  do  not  think,  that  Mr.  O'Callaghan  has 
overcharged •  or  distorted  one  single  feature.     It  is   the  most 
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Jfaithful,  the  most  fearful  resemblance  of  the  Puritanical  Clergy 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  They,  who  know  the 
originals  best,  will  bear  testimony  strongest  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
portrait.  We  shall  now  introduce  our  readers  to  Mr.  O'Cai- 
lughan's  view  of  the  constitution  of  this  heterogeneous  mass, 
which  is  given  at  once  with  vivacity  and  justice. 

"  But  the  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society — as  well  as  its  opera- 
tions and  language — is  objectionable  on  grounds  both  of  piety  and 
prudence.  To  the  view  of  the  honest  and  indignant  churchman,  it 
presents  a  motley  and  portentous  confederacy,  of  bishops,  socinians, 
deans,  deists,  archdeacons,  quakers,  ministers  of  state,  jumpers, 
whigs,  tradesmen,  tories,  methodists,  lords,  "  gospel  ministers," 
ranters,  magistrates,  and  antipedobaptists.  If  the  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  of  other  times — if  the  bishops  and  Inferior  clergy,  who 
adorned  the  English  and  Irish  churches  in  the  reigns  of  William, 
Anne,  and  the  two  first  Georges,  were  now  permitted  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  their  pastoral  labours,  would  they  not  gaze  at  this  moral 
phenomenon  with  mute  astonishment  aRd  intense  apprehension  ? 
when  informed  that  the  object  of  this  omnigenous  combination  of 
characters  so  contrasted,  of  opinions  so  discordant,  of  feelings  so 
repulsive,  is  to  circulate  the  Bible  universally  among  the  peasantry, 
withholding  from  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  understand- 
ing it,  which  alone  could  give  value  to  the  gift, — would  they  not 
suppose  that  the  laity,  and,  still  more,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  are  labouring  under  some  epidemic  frenzy — some  preter- 
natural obliquity  of  intellect?  What!  associate  with  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  to  put  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
deep,  intricate,  and  voluminous  as  it  is,  into  the  hands  of  labouring 
peasants,  who,  at  best,  owe  nothing  to  education  but  the  mere  tech- 
nical operation  of  reading!  "  Tell  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell 
you  who  you  are,'*  an  homely  but  judicious  adage — is  less  inappli- 
cable, on  the  present  occasion,  than  may  seem  at  first  sight.  The 
general  meetings  of  the  society — so  favourable  to  the  most  familiar 
intercourse, — are  held,  it  is  true,  but  once  a  year.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  who  represent,  not  only  the  persons,  but 
the  principles  of  their  constituents,  hold  frequent  meetings,  and 
maintain  a  familiar  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  each  other.  So 
that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Bible  Societies,  with  the  prelates 
and  peers  at  their  head,  associate  freely  and  familiarly,  "  by  proxy" 
at  least,  with  the  rest  of  the  party-coloured  community.  Also,  in 
the  list  of  subscribers  and  benefactors,  ostentatiously  annexed  to 
the  annual  reports,  the  names  of  four  sectaries  and  polished  digni- 
taries are  ranged  together,  without  any  other  precedence  than  what 
alphabetical  order  confers.  "  This  solemn  league  and  covenant,'' 
— this  liberty  and  equality  of  the  moral  and  religious  world,  fill  the 
mind  of  the  unbiassed  observer  of  passing  events  with  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  which  time  only  can  reveal,  in  full  maturity 
aud  distinct  proportions.''     P.  48. 
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Wc  have  made  these  Ions;  extract*,  to  give  our  readers  a  full 
idea  <>f  the  eloquence,  the  vivacity,  and  the  discrimination,  which 
is  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole,  We  hope  and  trust 
that  very  few  will  remain  satisfied  with  the  faint  and  feeble  out- 
line, v  h;eh  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give  of  its  excellencies, 
but  will  possess  themselves  immediately  o\'  the  original.  It  is  a 
short,  but  a  most  important  pamphlet,  and  cannot  be  read  with- 
out the  warmest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  talent,  and  pf 
gratitude  for  the  .exertions  of  its  eloquent,  spirited,  and  most 
able  author. 


Akt.  XU\.  The  Leper  of  the  City  of Aoste.  A  Narrative. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Helm  Maria  i\  illiams. 
8vo.     .54  pp.      5s.      Cowie.      1 S 1 7- 

JLI1K  little  tale,  of  which  the  above  forms  the  title,  though 
scarcely  known  to  the  French  public,  excited  vve  are  told  by  its 
fair  translator,  more  than  ordinary  interest  among  the  circles  into 
which  it  had  penetrated;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  in- 
duced her  lo  give  it  to  the  English  public,  in  the  dress  of  her 
hativ.e  language.  The  story  of  it  is  extremely  simple;  near  the 
town  of  Aoste  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  called,  in  conseT 
quencc  of  .some  popular  tradition,  BramaJ'are. 

"  This  tower  was  repaired,  about  fifteen  years  since,  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  surrounded  with  an  enclosure,  to  locige  a 
Leper,  and  thus  separate  him  from  society  ;  procuriug  him,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  comforts  of  which  his  melancholy  situation  was 
Susceptible,  St.  Maurice's  Hospital  was  appointed  to  provide  for 
his  subsistence,  and  some  furniture  was  given  him,  as  well  as  the 
tools  necessary  to  cultivate  a  garden.  There  he  long  lived,  seeing 
no  one  but  the  priest,  who  at  times  consoled  him  by  his  ministry, 
and  the  person  who  every  week  carried  him  provisions  from  the 
hospital.  During  the  war  of  the  Alps,  an  officer,  who  was  at  Aoste, 
passing  one  day  by  chance,  near  the  Leper's  garden,  the  door  of 
which  was  hali  open,  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  :  lie  found  there  a 
man,  simply  clad,  leaning  against  a  tree,  in  profound  meditation. 
At  the  noise  which  the  officer  made  in  going  in,  the  reciuse,  without 
turning  or  looking  towards  him,  cried,  in  a  mournful  tone,  '  Who 
is  there;  and  what  da  you  xvant  of  mcV  '  Excuse  a  stranger,' 
answered  the  military  man,  *  whom  the  agreeable  aspect  of  your 
garden  has,  perhaps,  caused  to  commit  an  indiscretion  ;  but  who 
will  in  no  way  disturb  you.'  '  Come  no  further!'  exclaimed  the 
inhabitant  of  the  tower,  making  him  a  repulsive  sign  with  his  hand  ; 
*  come  no  further  !  you  are  near  an  unfortunate  man  attacked  with 
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the  leprosy.'  i  Whatever  be  your  misfortune, '  replied  the  tra- 
veller, cl  shall  nor.  withdraw  on  that  account;  1  luve  never 
shunned  the  unhappy.  Nevertheless,  if  my  presence  disturbs  you, 
I  am  ready  to  retire.' 

"  f  Be  welcome  then,'  3&id  the  Leper,  turning  suddenly  round, 
'  and  remain  if 'j/ou  dare,  after  having  looked  at  me.'  The  Officer 
was  for  some  time  motwmless  v.ith  astonishment  and  terror,  at  the 
aspect  oi'  this  unfortunate  person,  whom  the  leprosy  had  totally 
disfigured.  '  I  will  willingly  remain,'  said  he  to  him,  '  if  you 
approve  the  visit  of  a  m  in,  whom  chance  brought  hither;  but  who 
is  retained  by  a  lively  intarest  in  your  sorrows.'  "      P.  $. 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  tale,  if  tale  it  can  be  called, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  storv  -con.sists  in  link;  more  than  the 
conversation,  that  passed  between  the  unfortunate  inhabitant  of 
Bra  ma  fare  and  the  benevolent  stranger;  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  specimen.  In  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  "  officer," 
that  i!  he  could  m.ike  the  leper  comprehend  the  real  nature  of 
that  world,  from  which  the  latter  is  shut  out,  he  would  feel  but 
little  regret  at  the  banishment,  to  which  he  was  subjected  :  zhe 
leper  observes, 

"    TI.IE  'LCPER. 

*'  •  In  vain  have  books  instructed  me  in  the  perversity  of  men, 
and  the  evils  inseparable  from  humanity  ;  my  heart  refuses  to  believe 
them.  I  am  for  ever  picturing  to  myself  societies  of  sincere  and 
virtuous  friends,  of  congenial  hearts,  united  in  connubial  happiness, 
with  all  the  gifts  of  health,  youth,  and  fortune.  I  think  1  see  those 
favoured  beings  wandering  together  under  greener  and  fresher 
foliage  than  that  which  lends  me  its  shade,'  enlightened  by  a  sun 
more  brilliant  than  that  which  shines  on  rae;  and  their  destiny 
seems  to  me  more  happy,  in  proportion  as  mine  is  more  miserable. 
In  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the  winds  of  Piedmont  blow  over 
our  valley,  I  find  myself  penetrated  by  their  vivifying  heat,  I  feel 
an  inexplicable  desire,  a  confused  sentiment  of  boundless  felicity, 
which  I  might  participate,  and  which  is  refused  to  me.  I  then  fly 
from  my  cell,  and  stray  into  the  country,  to  breathe  more  freely.  I 
avoid  being  seen  by  those  very  men  whom  my  heart  burns  to  meet ; 
and  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  concealed  like  a  wild  beast  in  the 
underwood,  I  gaze  upon  the  town  of  Aoste.  I  see  at  a  distance, 
with  eyes  of  envy,  its  happy  inhabitants,  who  know  me  not ;  I 
stretch  out  my  hands  towards  them,  and,  moaning,  ask  of  them  my 
portion  of  happiness.  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  that  in  my  delirium, 
I  have  sometimes  clasped  in  my  arms  the  trees  of  the  forest,  pray- 
ing God  to  animate  them  for  me,  and  bestow  on  me  a  friend.  But 
the  trees  are  insensible;  their  cold  bark  repels  me, — it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  my  heart,  which  palpitates  and  burns.  Wasted 
with  fatigue,  weary  of  life,  I  drag  myself  back  to  my  retreat,  I  pour 
out  my  anguish  before  God,  and  prayer  restores  some  calm  to  my 
pub' 
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"    THE  OFFICER. 


"  Alas !  my  poor  unhappy  friend,  you  suffer  at  once  all  the  evil? 
of soul  and  body." 


'    THE  LEPER. 


f*  The  last  are  not  the  most  cruel." 


"    THE  OFFICER. 


"  They  leave  then  some  respite?'' 

"    THE  LEPER. 

"  Every  month  they  augment,  and  diminish  with  the  course  of 
the  moon ;  when  it  begins  to  shew  itself  my  sufferings  increase ; 
the  disease  diminishes  afterwards,  and  seems  to  change  its  nature ; 
my  skin  dries  and  whitens,  and  I  feel  my  pains  no  longer.  They 
would  indeed  always  be  supportable,  were  it  not  for  the  frightful 
sleepless  nights  which  they  occasion." 

"    THE  OFFICER. 

«  What,  does  sleep  abandon  you  ?" 

"    THE  LEPER. 

'  Ah,  sir !  the  sleepless,  sleepless  nights !  you  can  ill  conceive 
how  long  and  melancholy  is  a  night  which  a  wretch  passes  without 
closing  his  wearied  ej-e's  ;  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  horror  of  his 
present  situation,  and  knowing  that  for  him  the  future  is  without 
hope!  No,  none  can  comprehend  it.  My  terrors  augment  as  the 
Bight  adyances ;  and  when  it  is  near  its  close,  my  agitation  is  such, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  me;  my  ideas  are  con- 
fused, my  heart  throbs  with  a  strange  feeling,  which  I  never  expe- 
rience but  in  these  sad  moments.  Sometimes  an  irresistible  force 
seems  to  drag  me  into  an  unfathomed  gulph.  Sometimes  I  see 
black  spots  before  my  eyes;  but  while  I  gaze  upon  them,  they 
cross  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  they  increase  as 
they  approach  me,  and  soon  become  mountains  which  crush  me 
beneath  their  weight.  Sometimes  I  see  clouds  rising  from  the 
earth  around  me,  like  waves  that  swell,  heap  themselves  together, 
and  threaten  to  swallow  me  in  their  abyss.  And  when  I  endeavour 
to  rise,  and  shake  off  those  ideas,  I  feel  as  if  retained  by  invisible 
ties,  which  deprive  me  of  my  strength.  You  will  think,  perhaps, 
that  these  are  dreams;  but,  "no:  1  am  broad  awake.  I  see  again 
and  again  the  same  objects,  and  feel  a  sensation  of  horror,  which 
surpasses  all  my  other  evils."     P.  20. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  above  passages  contains  a 
description  of  circumstances  pathetic  enough,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  just  as  the  sight  of  the  "  leper" 
himself  would  have  been  a  pathetic  sight ;  but  surely  no  painter 
would  liave  selected  such  an  object  for  painting.  What  moral  is 
to  be  derived,  what  pleasurable  feeling  is  to  be  excited,  in  short, 
chat  object,  except  that  of  exciting  disagreeable  sensations,  is 
to  be  answered  by  the  detailed  delineation  of  all  the  miseries  in- 
cident 
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eident  to  a  situation  so  perfectly  horrible  as  that  of  the  poor 
being  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  we  profess  not  to 
understand  ;  and  till  we  do,  we  doubt  whether  we  shall  e<  catch 
the  enthusiasm"  which,  Miss  Williams  describes  herself  to  have 
caught,  from  the  e<  distinguished  literati,"  among  whom  she 
heard  it  read,  and  by  whom  it  was  so  profoundly  admired. 


Art.  XIV.  Correspondence  between  a  Mother  and  her 
Daughter  at  School.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Ma- 
ternal Solicitude,"  fyc.  and  Jane  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Dis- 
"  play,"  S)C    12mo.     160  pp.    5s.    Taylor  and  Hessey.   181?. 

1  HERE  is  in  our  language,  a  word,  which  has  not  as  yet  found 
its  way  into  our  dictionaries,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we  have 
always  thought  particularly  expressive ;  we  mean  the  word 
"  prosy  :"  how  to  define  it,  would  rather  puzzle  us ;  we  could 
give  instances  of  the  thing  signified  by  it  in  abundance ;  the  con- 
versation of  learned  ladies,  for  example,  is  very  generally 
prosy,"  as  is  that  of  professional  men,  for  the  most  part; 
political  economy  is  a  very  "  prosy"  subject,  and  so  is  most  of 
the  pottry  that  we  meet  with ;  it  is  very  iC  prosy"  to  hear  people 
speak  in  raptures  of  any  thing ;  but  if  our  readers  wish  to  know 
what  "  prosy"  means,  by  immediate  experiment,  we  cannot  per- 
haps do  better,  than  desire  them  to  read,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  following  very  edifying  passage,  which  we  have  extracted 
from  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Miss  Jane. 

"  But  at  length,  Charlotte  could  brave  it  out  no  longer.  Sick- 
ness had  laid  a  powerful  hand  on  her,  and  peremptorily  confined 
her  to  her  bed  ;  and  death  stood  at  the  door.  Nor  could  all  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  nor  the  assiduities  of  friendship,  afford  hope 
for  some  days,  that  the  disorder  would  not  finally  prevail.  Deli- 
rium ensued  : — it  was  the  delirium  of  a  dissipated  mind,  betraying 
jts  habits  and  propensities  by  every  incoherent  expression.  Alas ! 
it  was  but  a  remove  from  the  vain  rovings  of  her  distempered  ima- 
gination when  she  thought  herself  well  and  happy.  But,  with  the 
return  of  her  recollection  and  reasoning  powers,  a  conviction  of 
the  vanity  and  insufficiency  of  those  things,  which  heretofore  had 
constituted  her  supreme  felicity,  seemed  to  penetrate  her  mind. 
She,  at  least,  perceived  that,  however  congenial  they  might  be 
to  her  taste  and  wishes,  she  held  them  by  a  very  precarious  tenure  ; 
and  that  something  more  was  necessary  to  constitute  genuine  hap- 
piness, than  delights  of  which  she  might  be  deprived  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Her  self-complacency,  too,  seemed  to  have  received  a 
considerable  shock:  she  now  felt  herself  to  be  a  poor,  dependent 
creature ;  depressed  or  elated  by  circumstances  at  which,  a  few- 
weeks  before,  she  would  have  spurned.     When  she  had  gained 
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sufficient  strength  to  sit  up  in  her  bed,  she  requested  a  glass  to  be 
brought.  I  complied ;  and  watching  with  interest  the  turn  of  her 
countenance,  when  she  beheld  her  altered  appearance.  The  shock 
was  almost  too  much  for  her  feeble  frame.  The  pallid  cheek,  sunk 
eye,  and  languid  expression,  enforced  a  lesson,  which,  I  hope,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  '  Surely,'  I  said,  '  all  flesh  is  grass,  and 
the  beaut)'  thereof  as  the  flower  of  the  field  !'  She  assented  mourn- 
fully; and  I  added,  'but  although  *  the  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  fadeth,  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever:'  that  word, 
which  is  not  only  able  to  raise  the  decayed  body,  even  from  the  dust 
of  death,  but  to  renew  the  depraved  soul,  and  make  it  fit  for  heaven* M 

The  above  reflections  are  but  too  undeniable ;  but  it  is,  we 
fear,  this  very  -circumstance  that  renders,  them  so  little  likely, 
cither  to  amuse  or  to  improve  those,  for  whose  edification  the 
work  before  us  is  intended.  There  is,  however,  a  project 
enounced  in  the  course  of  tWis  sprightly  correspondence;  which 
we  heartily  admire  :  it  is  the  formation  of  a  "  Young  Ladies' 
Branch  Bible  Association."  It  is  related  of  Addison,  that 
whenever  he  met  with  a  person  who  appeared  to  be  ihcuralriy 
smitten  with  any  absurdity,  instead  of  wasting  Ills  breath  in  vain 
.attempts  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake,  he  lent  his  hand  to 
push  him  deeper  into  u :  judging  very  properly,  that  although 
a  person  might  n>t  have  understanding  enough  to  recognize 
truth,  when  pointed  out  to  him,  he  might  still,  by  the  atyu- 
'mentum  ex  absurd 9 t  be  made  to  perceive  what  was  not  truth. 
Upon  this  principle  we  were  pleased  with  the  ingenious  idea 
contained  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Seven  o'clock.— Now,  my  dear  mama,  for  a  little  chat 
with  you !  I  forget  what  1  was  going  to  write  about  this  morning 
■so  must  only  tell  you,  that  since  you  heard  last,  we  have  raised  u 
little  contribution  among  ourselves  for  the  Bible  Society.  This, 
I  know,  will  please  you  ;  but  you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to 
hear,  that  it  was  first  proposed  by  those  fine  ladies,  Jessy  Cooke's 
friends  of  whom  I  told  you.  'lhey  informed  us  how  it  used  to  be 
conducted  in  the  school  they  have  left;  and  inquired  if  we  had 
not  seen  in  the  printed  list,  '  Young  ladies  at  Mrs. semi- 
nary, ll.  Is.'  It  was  soon  agreed,  that  we  should  like  very  much 
to  do  something  of  the  kind,  if  Mrs.  W.  had  no  objection.  The 
ladies,  however,  advised,  .not  to  mention  it  to  Mrs.  W.  till  we  had 
organised  the  society  ourselves.  We  must  form  a  committee,  they 
said,  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  secretary  ;  and  it  was  determined, 
that  we  should  call  it  '  The  Juvenile  Ladies'  Branch  Bible  Associa- 
tion.' This  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  we  were  proceeding 
very  eagerly  to  business,  when  Grace  interrupted  us,  for  a  moment, 
by  saying,  '  There  is  a  pretty  little  girl  who  calls  here  sometimes 
with  water-cresses:  I  saw  her  this  morning,  as  I  was  crossing 
the  hall,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  read;  she  said,  '  yes:'  I  then 
asked  her  if  she  could  read  in  the  Bible ;  and  she  said,  f  O,  yes ; 
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she  was  a  very  good  scholar,  but  she  had  not  got  a  Bible,  nor  her 
mother  either.'  '  Shall  we  give  her  one,  then  ?'  said  Grace  :  '  Wi  1 
you — (speaking  to  the  elder  of  the  sisters) — will  you  be  half  the  ex- 
pense with  me  ?'  ♦  1 11  think  of  it,'  said  she  :  '  perhaps  I  may, 
though  I  don't  know  why  I  should,  in  particular  :  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent I  have  very  little  to  spare;  besides,  we  are  just  now  talking 
of  something  quite  different. '  'Not  quite  different,  is  it?'  said 
Grace.  '  If  our  object  is  to  give  poor  people  Bible?!,  it  is,  j^ou 
know,  exactly  the  same  thing  :  but  if  we  are  only  wishing  for  the 
fun,  or  the  credit  of  having  a  '  Juvenile  Ladies'  Branch  Bible  Asso- 
ciation,' it  is,  certainly,  as  you  say,  quite  different.''  Little  Philli-s 
Parker  jogged  my  elbow,  as  Grace  said  this ;  but  no  other  notice 
was  taken,  I  believe.  They  went  on  talking  very  fast  about  their 
plan,  and  Grace  did  not  press  it  any  further.  I  know,  however, 
that  the  little  girl  had  a  new  Bible  given  her  the  next  time  she 
called  ;  and  yet  Grace  was  accused  of  want  of  zeal  about  the  sub- 
scription. '1  he  next  thing  was  a  droll  dispute  between  the  two 
sisters,  concerning  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  secretary  ;  they 
both  preferring  the  former.  Words  ran  pretty  high  ;  till  one  of 
the  little  ones  ventured  to  come  forward,  and  say,  '  She  thought 
Miss  Dacre  deserved  to  be  secretary,  or  treasurer,  or  something, 
Grace  smiled,  and  said,  'Thank  you,  my  dear;  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  cither.'  The  ladies,  however,  thought  it  safest,  I  suppose, 
after  that,  to  defer  their  dispute;  and  they  said,  both  at  once, 
"■  Well,  at  least,  Miss  Dacre,  we  must  have  you  on  the  committee.* 
Just  at  that  instant  Mrs.  W.  entered  the  room.  She  looked  ra- 
ther surprised,  and  said,  '  Committee!  my  dears,  what  committee  ? 
The  two  London  ladies,  and  Jessy,  and  one  or  two  others,  began 
immediately,  and  altogether,  to  explain  the  affair;  and  to  request 
her  permission  and  'patronage.  Mrs.  W.  quite  approved  of  our 
design  ;  but  she  said,  that  as,  if  some  one  would  undertake  to  re- 
ceive the  subscriptions,  all  the  business  would  be  done,  she  did  not 
see  the  necessity  for  calling  a  committee,  or  for  taking  any  fur- 
ther trouble  about  it.  At  that,  although  we  had  nothing  to 
object,  many  looked  disappointed ;  and  I  really  believe  the 
whole  affair  would  have  dropped  then,  if  Mrs.  W.  had  not 
taken  it  up  herself,  and  fixed  a  time  for  us  to  pay  our  subscrip- 
tions.''    P.  91. 

The  above  extracts  are  not  calculated  to  convey,  into  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  solid  and  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  supposed  "  Correspondence/'  nor  any  par- 
ticular respect  for  the  good  sense  and  discrimination  of  its  fair 
authors.  The  work  itself,  however,  is  manifestly  written  witli 
really  good  intentions;  the  importance  of  religion  is  never  lost 
sight  of;  and  though  the  sentiments  have  often  a  tone  that  \\c 
cannot  altogether  admire,  yet,  separately  considered,  they  are, 
ivith  particular  exceptions,  free  from  all  faults,  except  that  which 
we  first  alluded  to. 
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r.nd  of  his  Researches  in  comparative  Anatomy,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  in  the  Year  1817.  By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R.S.  &c.  Surgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Clnist's  Hospitals.     8vo.     8s. 

Au  Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age,  and  on  the  Means  of  prolonging 
human  Life.     By  Anthony  Carlisle,  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  &c.  Sec.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Medical  aiid  Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Custom  and  Habit  oil 
the  Human  Econoniv.     By  \V.  Davidson  Wentheihe'ad,"Esq.     Is.  6d. 

Engravings  fiom. Specimens  of  Morbid  Parts,  preserved  in  the  Author's  Col- 
lection in  Wiiidiiiill-slieet,  and  selected  from  the  Divisions  inscribed  Urethra, 
Vesica,  Ren  Morbosa,  et  Lecsa,  &c.  with  Observations.  By  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.     Folio.      II.  IGs. 

An  Inquiry  i.ito  the  Nature  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  of  the  Causes  which 
have  contributed  to  its  Increase.  By  H.  H.  Tnllidge,  Member  of  ttie  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.     8vo.     '2s.  6d. 
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Archeologia.     Vol.  XVIIL     Part  II.     ll.  Is. 

A  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  to  the  paciftcutiou 
of  Paris,  in  1815.      By  Charles  Cote,  "L.L.D.     8vo.      l'.'s. 

History  of  a  Six  Weeks  Tour  through  a  Part  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  with  Letters  descriptive  of  a  Sail  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Glaciers  of  Cuamouni.     is. 
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.Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  from  the  I'JS.  jottrnafs  of 
modern  Travellers  in   those  Gauntries,    edited    by   Robert   Walpole,  A.M.      In 

1  Vol.  4to.   with  Plates  31.  3s. 

An  Account  of  the  Captivity  of  Captain  Robert  Knox,  and  obher  Englishmen, 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon:  and  of.  the  Captain's  miraculous  Escape,  and  Return  to 
England,  in  September  1630;  alter  a  Detention,  on  the  Inland,  of  Nineteen 
Years  and  a  Half.  Written  by  Himself,  and  l'ir>t  printed  in  lo'&l.  To  winch  is 
prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  Geography,  Civil  and  Natural  History.  Commerce,  ccc. 
of  Ceylon,   brought  down  to  the  \iarl815.      os.  Gd. 

DIO.G  ItAPIJV. 

A  Biographical  Peerage  of  Ireland  :  in  which  are  Memoirs  and  Characters  of 
the  most  celebrated  Persons  of  each  Family,  and  {heir  Arias  engrared  on  Wood.  • 

a  rjmo.    9s. 

Shakespeare,  and  his  Times:  including  the  Biography  of  tin  Poet:  Criticisms 
nil  his  Genius  and  Writing-:  a  Disquisition  on  his  Sonnets:  a  new  Chronology  of 
his  Pla-js:  and  a  History  of  the  Maimers,  &c.  of  his  Age.  By  Nathan  Drake, 
21. D.    t  Vols,   yto.     ,11.  5s. 

Original  Letters,  from  Hichard  Baxter,  .Matthew  Prior,  Lord  Polingbroke, 
Alexander  Pope,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  cvc.  ire.,  w'flu  Biographical  Illustrations, 
Edited  by  Rebecca  Warner,  of  Beech  -Cottage,  near  Lath.     8vo.     1(}>.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Duulon,  Citizen  of  London  :  with  the  Lives  and 
Characters  of  more  than  a  Thousand  contemporary  Divines,  and  other  Persons  of 
literary  Eminence.  To  which  are  added,  Duntou's  Conversation  in  Ireland  ;  Se- 
lections from   his  other  genuine  Works;  and  a  faithful  Portrait  of  the  Author.  • 

2  Vols.     8vo.     1L  5s. 
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A  Sermon,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,   preached  on  Sunday,   November  Hi,   1817,   and  published  at 
the  Request  of  the  Congregation.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Dree,  F.L.S.  Minister  • 
of  Peckhaui  Chapel,  Surrey.      ito.      2s.  Cid . 

A  Sermon,   preached  at  s»t.  George's  C.iurch,  Hanover  Square,  on    the    Day  of. 
the  Funeral  ot'  her  Royal  Highness,  cv.e.      By    the  Rev.  John  Macauley,  LL.D* 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  oi  Kiidate.      Is. 

A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  lamented  Death,  &c.  delivered  on  Sunday  last, 
November  16.  By  William  Goidou  Plees,  Vicar  of  Cressing,  and  Curate  of  Ri- 
vcnh.d!,  Essex.      Is.  6d. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  BFunham,  Bedfordshire, 
November  19,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Beaehcrott,  M.A.  Rector  of  Blunharaj 
ixc.     Is. 

Christian  Watching  recommended,  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le- Strand,  Sunday,  November  9,  1817,  being  the  Sunday  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  lamented  Death  of  her  Royal  Highness,  ccc.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Richards,  A.M.   Vicar  of  Bampton,  &c.      Is    61. 

Death  of  the  Princess  improved.  A  Discourse  delivered  November  9,  at  the 
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Sermon  on  the  Heath  of,  ice.  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Harrow  on 
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A  Sermon  on  the  Deatii  of  H  R.  H.  the  Princess  Charlotte,  preached  at  the 
Episcopal  Chapel,  Burnham,  Essex,  on  bunday  Evening,  Nuvembcr  9.  By 
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mented Death  ot  H.  it.  11.  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon.  and 
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A  Record  ol  the  Life  and  Death  of  In  r  Royal  Highness  the  Piincess  Charlotte. 
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A  Letter  on  the  Nvce -sirv  at  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  l!ie  Death  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  etc.     By  Jesse  Footle,  Esq.      Is. 
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A  concise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic,  or  modern  Greek  Language  ;  with  Phrases 
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Duiing  a  Residence  of  some  Years  in  the  Ionian  Isles     lshno.     4s.  6<1. 

Leigh's  new  Picture  of  London :  or,  a  View  of  the  Political,  Religious* 
Medical,  Literary,  Municipal,  Commercial,  and  Moral  Stale  of  the  British  Me- 
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300  Views-,  Plans,  &c.     9s.   bound. 

The  Mathematical  Questions*  proposed  in  the  Ladies'  Diary,  and  their  original 
Answers.,  together  with  some  new  Solutions,  from  its  Commencement,  in  the  Year 
1704  to  1816.  By  Thomas  Leybourne,  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  In 
4  Vols.     8vo.     41. 

The  Intellectual  Pat  simony,  or  a  Father's  Instructions.  Ey  James  Gilchrist. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Grammar-,  with  practical  Exercises. 
By  Peter  Edmund  Laurent,  Member  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Teacher  of 
the  modern  Languages  in  Oxford.     .5s. 
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The  Index  to  the  Notes  of  the  Family  Bible,  published  un- 
der the  Direction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
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ledge,  will  speedily  be  put  to  Press,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  Delivery  early  in  the  ensuing  Year.  Seven  Parts  of  the 
New  Edition  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  publishing  Monthly, 
are  completed. 

WORKS    IX    THE    PRESS. 

Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  to  George  Montagu, 
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the  Superiutendance  of  Mr.  William  Schlegel,  the  literary  Ex- 
ecutor of,  the  Baroness. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Phi/pot  Current, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Barrister  at  Law,  in  a  Quarto  Volume. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland  in  September,  1816. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Stevenn's  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of 
the  chartered  Schonls  in  Ireland;  with  Remarks  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  lower  Classes  in  that  Country. 

The  Dance  of  Life,  a  Poem,  as  a  Companion  to  the  Tour 
of  Dr.  Syntax,  witii  '26  coloured  Engravings,  by  Thomas  Row- 
tandson. 

.  A  Translation  of  Tassos  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hunt,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Volume  of  Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of  God,  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Syerman. 

Sensibility,  the  Stranger ,  and  other  Poems,  by  W.  C.  Harvey. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gainsburgh,  together  with 
an  Account  of  Stow,  principally  in  [llustralion  to  its  Claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  Roman  siduacertu,  by  Mr.  Stark,  illustrated 
with  Plates  by  Lowrie,  Storer,  and  Pollard. 
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ERRATA  in  the  Article  on  the  Republication  of  the  Rheimuh 
Testament,  in  the  Number  fox  September  1817,  of  the  British 
Critic. 

P.  298.  For  "  That  a  Christian  is  bound  to  Burn  and  Deface 
alL  heretical  books ;  i.  e.  Protestant  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books," 
read  "  That  a  Christian  is  bound  to  Burn  and  Deface  ail  he- 
retical books ;  i.  e.  (according  to  the  explanation  in  the 
Rheimish  Testament)  Protestant  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  &c." 

For  "  Preface,"  as  the  reference  for  the  above  quotation,  read 
"  Acts  xix.  19." 
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Art.  I.  The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Apostolical  Preaching 
considered:  A  Sermon, preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Bath,  on  Sunday,  June  8,  \8\7, for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Bath  Infirmary  and  Dispensary.  By  William  Dealt ry, 
B.D.  F.R.S.  Rector  of  Ciaphant,  Surry,  and  of  Walton, 
Hertfordshire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.      Is.  6d.     Hatchard.      1817- 

WE  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dealtry,  in  his  preface,  that  this  Ser- 
mon was  committed  to  the  press,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
some  of  his  hearers;  who 

"  Thought  that,  at  the  present  moment,  a  distinct  and  simple 
statement  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  uncontaminated  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  unmixed  with  the  peculiarity  of  system,  might 
tend  to  do  away  misconception,  and  render  some  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth." 

His  hearers  were  doubtless  right  in  the  main  :  a  distinct  and 
simple  statement  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  can  scarcely 
fail,  at  any  time,  to  render  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which 
will  be  ever  valued  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  party,  as  it  always  tends  to  blind  the  judgment,  will,  of 
course,  disqualify  those  whom  it  influences  from  comprehending 
the  truths  themselves,  or  enunciating  it  tc  others.  Thus  far  we 
are  willing  to  go  with  Mr.  Dealtry 's  hearers  ;  but  when  they 
would  separate  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  all  peculiarity  of 
system,  we  hesitate,  because  we  know  not  vvheie  they  mean  to 
lead  us.  The  doctrines  by  which  the  Christianity  of  Protestants 
is  distinguishable  from  Popery,  may,  by  some,  be  called  the 
peculiarities  of  a  system  ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  JEng- 
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land,  as  it  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiar  to  those  Protestants 
who  are  members  of  her  communion,  may,  perhaps,  be  so  desig- 
nated by  the  Dissenter.  We  like  not  these  concessions  to  the 
spurious  liberality  of  the  day  :  if  they  mean  nothing,  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian  minister ;  but,  if  they 
are  intended  to  be  understood  as  too  many  will  understand  them, 
they  are  wholly  unbecoming  those,  who  are  solemnly  bound  to- 
bold  fast  l<  the  form  of  sound  words"  which  they  have  received, 
and  to  niaintain  ity  unmixed  and  unadulterated,  in  defiance  of 
human  cavil  or  opposition. 

Wc  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  wisli  to  deprive  the  lax  no- 
tions of  the  day  of  any  apparent  support,  which  they  may  receive 
from   an  unguarded   expression  ;  not  because  we  consider  the 
Sermon  before  us,  as  at  all  calculated  to  give  them  circulation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us,  that  this  expression  in  the  pre- 
&ice,  if  it  be  intended  to  characterise  the  discourse  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  is  particularly  unfortunate  ;  for  it  leads  the   reader  to 
expect  what  he  will  not  find  ;  and  what,  if  he  found  it,  would 
be  any  thing  rather  than  a  recommendation  to  the  work.     In- 
stead of  the  unmeaning  generalities,  to  which  a  statement  un- 
mixed with  any  peculiarity  of  any  svstem  must  be  confined,  the 
Sermon  contains  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  those  leading 
doctrines,  which  Protestants,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, glory  in  maintaining  ;  and  it  would  receive  our  unmixed 
approbation,  did  we  not  perceive  an  occasional  leaning  also  to 
the  peculiarities  of  another  system,  which,  however  its  advocates- 
may  labour  to  identify  it  with  the  tenets  of  our  own  Church,  we 
shall  ever  consider  to  be  injurious  to  their  simplicity  and  truth. 
We  should,  however,  pass  over  the  instances  in  which  these  pe- 
culiarities appear,  without  much  comment,  did  not  the  ability 
displayed  in   the  Sermon,  and  the  extended  circulation  which, 
on  many  accounts,  it  will  probably  obtain,  entitle  it  to  a  more 
detailed  examination  than  we  generally  feel  justified  in  bestowing 
on  a  single  Discourse. 

Mr.  Dealtry  has  taken  his  te\t  from  Titus  iii.  S  :  u  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly, 
that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  main* 
tain  good  works.  These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men." 
In  explaining  the  passage  he  proposes  to  consider,  "  the  subject* 
to  be  taught ;  the  manner  of  enforcing  them  ;  the  end  proposed  ; 
and  the  excellency  of  that  end." 

This  division  of  his  subject,  affords  him  scope  enough  for  ex- 
patiating upon  '*  the  nature  and  tendency  of  apostolical  preach - 
.    ing  ;"  and  he  has  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  copiousness  of 
his  theme.     The  doctrines  which  he  has   brought  forward  are 
distinctly  stated,  and  enforced  _ by  many  sensible  and  useful  ob- 
servations y 
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nervations  ;  though,  in  some  cases,  we  have  perceived,  tliat  a 
desire  of  adding  to  the  force  of  his  language  has  led  him  to 
adopt  a  tone  somewhat  too  dogmatical  upon  subjects,  of  which, 
as  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  clearly  to 
Comprehend  them,  it  becomes  us  to  speak  with  caution  and  re- 
serve. Tn  other  instances  we  find  expressions  which,  as  we  have 
above" hinted,  seem  to  us  scarcely  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  our  Church;  though  some  passages  in  the  Horn  lifeSj 
when  considered  without  due  reference  to  the  whole  of  her  teach- 
ing, may  perhaps  appear  to  give  them  sanction.  But  as  :t  is 
always  an  ungracious  office  to  condemn,  our  readers  mu^t  permit 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  their  attention  to  some  parts  of 
the  Discourse,  which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  ability  and  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  author. 

Speaking  of  the  end  proposed  by  the  inculcation  of  Christian 
doctrine,  namely,  that  those  who  are  taught  may  be  induced  to 
improve  in  righteousness;  Mr. .Dealtry  observes,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  seem  to  make  light  of  human  efforts,  and  reduce 
man  to  the  mere  passive  slave  of  supernatiual  impulses  : 

"  A  state  of  grace  is  not  a  state  of  passiveness  i  it  is  not  a  state 
which  we  are  ever  to  attain  by  one  great  effort  at  the  outset,  and  in 
which  every  thing  afterwards  is  purely  a  matter  of  course.  No  ; 
it  is  a  state  of  warfare;  a  state  of  trial ;  a  state  of  danger;  a  state 
in  which  negligence  will  at  every  moment  expose  us  to  failure. 
Not  only  is  the  gate,  by  which  we  are  to  enter,  strait ;  but  the 
way,  in  which  we  are  to  walk,  is  narrow.  At  every  step  we  re- 
quire new  incitement,  new  admonition,  new  warning  ;  lest,  having 
begun  well,  wcfail  of  the  grace  of  God  *  ;  lest  having  once  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  we  again 
Jail  away,  and  crucify  to  ourselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh  f. 

"  It  is  true  indeed  that  where  a  principle  of  lively  faith  is  im- 
planted, good  works  will  follow.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  term, 
lively  faith.  But  let  us  remember,  that  it  is  among  the  very  first 
fruits  of  such  a  faith  to  make  us  diligent  in  working  out  our  salva- 
tion ;  diligent  therefore  in  watching  over  our  hearts ;  diligent  in 
examining  and  establishing  our  principles ;  diligent  in  stirring  up 
'  our  affections  ;  diligent  in  using  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  en- 
forcing on  ourselves  all  the  motives  to  Christian  obedience.  It 
may  be  difficult  in  theory  to  reconcile  such  a  course  of  exertion 
with  a  pure  ascription  of  the  whole  work  of  our  salvation  to  the 
grace  of  God :  but  this  kind  of  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  religion  ; 
it  is  the  condition  of  human  natute  in  general.  Whenever  we  are 
called  upon  to  act,  we  know,  that,  if  we  would  act  successfully, 
we  must  strive  as  if  every  thing  depended  upon  ourselves ;  while. 
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yet  we  are  sensible  that  every  thing  in  reality  depends  upon  God, 
Thus,  also,  it  is  in  matters  of  religion.  Christianity,  so  far  from 
excluding  means,  may  be  called  a  system  of  means.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Sacred  Writers  are  so  earnest  in  their  exhortations, 
not  only  to  the  worldly  and  profane,  but  to  the  sincere  disciple  of 
Christ.  They  do  not  labuur  merely  to  convert  the  Sinner,  but  to 
edify  the  Saint.  They  are  not  content  with  calling  upon  men  to 
repent  and  believe;  and  then  leaving  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  sort  of 
natural  process  of  holiness  and  Christian  virtue:  on  the  contrary, 
tliey  strongly  and  constantly  stimulate  them  to  cultivate  the  hea- 
ven!}' principle  which  they  have  received — to  grow  in  grace  *  ;  to 
go  on  unto  perfection  +  ;  to  Jight  the  good  Jight  of  faith  jl  ;  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God  §  ;  to  forget  their  past  attainments,  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  to  reach  forward  to  those  things  that 
are  before  ||  ;  to  strive  after  attainments  of  spiritual  excellency, 
which  are  yet  but  in  distant  prospect.  They  admonish,  they  be- 
seech, they  provoke,  they  rebuke  their  followers  :  they  urge  them 
by  every  motive  which  has  power  to  touch  the  springs  of  the  soul ; 
they  conjure  them  by  all  their  hopes  and  all  their  fears;  by  all 
their  recollections  and  all  their  prospects  ;  by  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  by  the  presence  of  the  elect  angels,  by  the  exam- 
ple and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  by  the  ter- 
rors of  everlasting  torment,  and  the  unutterable  glories  of  an  hea- 
venly inheritance."     P.  20. 

These  are  sound  and  useful  observations  :  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter is  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  goodness  and  pro- 
fitableness of  works  of  obedience  are  ably  insisted  upon,  and 
holiness  is  represented  as  essential  to  the  Christian  character. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unscriptural  than  to  describe  holiness 
and  obedience  as  something  incidental,  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
Christian  character,  as  a  graceful  embellishment,  or  even  as  a  va- 
luable addition.  No  :  these  things  occupj'  a  far  higher  place  in  that 
scheme  of  salvation,  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  which  is  the 
ganctiheation  of  our  corrupt  nature.  In  what  did  the  ruin  of  man, 
which  followed  Adam's  transgression,  consist  ?  Not  in  the  natural 
evils  and  miseries  which  that  fatal  event  introduced ;  not  in  the 
disorder  and  confusion  which  it  spread  over  the  face  of  the  world ; 
not  in  lightning,  and  tempest,  and  earthquake ;  not  in  plague,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine  :  not  even  in  death  itself,  with  all  its  bitterness. 
These,  alas  !  were  but  the  symptoms  or  the  effects  of  the  disease. 
The  real  sting  of  that  calamity  consisted  in  the  moral  depravation 
which  it  introduced,  in  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  in  the  loss  of  the 
divine  similitude.  This  it  was  that  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
evil ;  and  this  it  was  which  Christ  came  down  to  destroy.    The  fall 
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of  man  was  a  fall  from  holiness  to  sin  :  the  restoration  of  man  is 
a  restoration  from  sin  to  holiness;  a  restoration  which  begins  on 
earth,  and  is  completed  in  heaven.  The  work  of  redemption  is 
not  merely  the  deliverance  from  punishment — it  is  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  God's  laws,  against  which  sin  had  rebelled  ;  the  re- 
edification  of  his  workmanship,  which  sin  had  overthrown;  the 
restitution  of  his  image,  which  sin  had  defaced."     P.  31. 

We  now  pass  to  a  more  unpleasant,  though  a  necessary  part  of 
our  duty.  We  have  before  observed,  that  Mr.  Deaitry  occa- 
sionally indulges  in  the  use  of  language  more  bold  and  decisive 
than  sound  discretion  will  warrant.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  because  such  expressions,  whenever  he  employs  them, 
seem  calculated  to  recommend  the  peculiarities  of  a  system,  in 
itself  a  fearful  instance  of  the  mischief  which  may  result  from 
the  dogmatical  confidence  of  one  highly  gifted,  but  presumptuous 
individual. 

The  first  passage  of  this  "kind  which  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  notice,  occurs  in  pages  5  and  (j  ;   wherein,  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  Mr.  Deaitry  speaks  of 
ic  the  state  of  Christians  before  their  conversion."    This  expres- 
sion is,  in  itself,  ambiguous  ;   but  we  conceive  Mr.   D.  to  refer 
to   the  situation   of  man  in  his  natural  state,  before  he  is  ad- 
mitted  to  a  share   in  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant ; 
because  he  explains  his  meaning  by  appealing  to  Titus  iii.  3  ; 
where  the  Apostle,  describing  the  character  of  his  brethren  in 
the  faith,  previous  to  their  conversion,  says,    We  ourselves  zcere 
sometimes  foolish ,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one  ano- 
ther.    This,  doubtless,  was   true  of  the  persons  to  whom  St. 
Paul  alluded  ;  but  they  were  in  a  situation  very  different  to  that 
of  any  Christiau  in  this  country  before  his  conversion  ;  and  what 
was  highly  descriptive  of  their  character  and  conduct,  would  be 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  unbaptiz.u  infants.     The  infant  may- 
be called  foolish,   but  how  can  he  be  styled  disobedient?-     He 
may,  perhaps,  be  deceived,  but  how  can  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  is  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures ;  that  he  is  living  in 
ma/ice  and  envy;  that  he  is  hateful  himself,  and  a  hater  of 
others?     It  vull,  we  conceive,  be  evident  to  every  one  who  re- 
flects upon  the  subject,  that  the  / pottle  is  not  here  speaking  of 
the  original  depravation  of  man's  nature  by  the  fall;  but  of  the 
effects  produced   upon   the  minds  and  characters  of  those  who 
had  grown   up  to  manhood  in  an  unregenerate  state;  and  con- 
tracted all  the  odious  habits  and  propensities,  which  the  influence 
of  external  temptation   and  example,  acting  upon  the  original 
frame  of  their  nature,  could  engender.      Yet,  Mr.  Deaitry,  h  as- 
tily  concluding,  that   the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
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man,  as  he  is  born  into  the  world,  feels  himself  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing upon  that  nature,  the  following  sweeping  condemnation, 

*'  We  are  chargeable,  it  seems,  in  our  natural  state,  with  folly, 
disobedience,  and  error ;  with  sordid  passions  and  degrading  prac? 
tice :  malice  and  envy  are  the  habitual  dispositions  of  our  minds; 
and  however  loud  may  be  our  pretensions  to  amiableness  of  cha^ 
racter  and  suavity  of  temper,  we  are  hateful  in  ourselves,  and  are 
inspired  with  hatred  to  others."     P.  5. 

Had  Mr.  D.  duly  considered  the  distinction  between  original 
and  actual  sin  ;  had  he  remembered  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Church,  the  former,  generally  speaking,  is  all  that  can  be 
chargeable  upon  u  Christians  before  their  conversion  ;"  we  think 
that  he  would  not  have  put  this  forced  construction  upon  the 
Apostle's  words.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  felt  the  propriety 
of  qualifying  the  harshness  of  the  sentence  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced, for  he  adds: 

. 

*'  The  Apostle  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  marks  of  a  fallen 
nature,  are  equally  visible  in  all  men  :  they  may  frequently,  in  a 
great  measure,  escape  our  observation.  We  look  only  at  the  out- 
side of  the  sepulchre  :  the  pollution  is  within.  Neither  is  the  cor- 
rupt principle  equally  active  in  all  men:  in  society,  and  especially 
in  Christian  society,  it  acts  under  many  restraints."     P.  6. 

These  admissions  certainly  bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  far  better,  if,  on  a  subject  confessedly  difficult, 
he  had  adhered  to  the  moderate  statements  of  the  Church.  She 
declares,  that  '•*  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness ;"  that  he  is,  "  of  his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil ;"  and 
that  "  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit."  But  she 
knows  how  to  distinguish  between  original  and  actual  sin ;  and 
while  she  charges  the  former  upon  all  the  children  of  Adam  ; 
instead  of  designating  it  by  terms  which  necessarily  imply  actual 
transgression,  she  is  contented  with  affirming,  that  this  tr  infec- 
tion of  our  nature,"  produces  desires  which  have  of  themselves 
"  the  nature  of  sin  :"  a  singularly  cautious  expression,  and 
guarded  also  by  the  assurance,  that  this  "  infection"  will  entail 
"  no  condemnation"  on  "  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized." 
(Article  ix.) 

Such  is  her  language.  Mr.  Dealtry,  in  a  note  assures  us,  that 
even  those  unqualified  expressions,  to  which  we  have  objected, 
contain  her  doctrine :  but  how  justly  this  accusation  (for  such 
we  deem  itj  is  brought  against  her,  let  the  Article  itself,  to  which 
we  both  appeal,  decide ;  for,  from  that  Article,  not  from  single 
unconnected  sentences,  extracted  from  the  Homilies,  is  her  au- 
thorized doctrine  to  be  drawn.     We  charge  Mr.  Dealtry  only 
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with  the  use  of  incautious  language  ;  his  own  opinions  may  be 
correct,  though  his  expressions  are  unfortunate :  we  may  have 
misconceived  their  import ;  but  they  certainly  appear  to  us  to 
favour  that  harsh,  and  we  will  add,  unscriptural,  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  faU,  which  is  derived  from  the  gloomy  system 
of  the  Genevan  Reformer. 

Though  we  have  before  seen,  that  Mr.  Dealtry  strenuously 
maintains  the  necessity  of  good  works.;  when  he  endeavours  to 
explain  what  the  Apostle  means  by  the  term  "  good  works,"  his 
statements  seem  to  us  wholly  inadmissible.  We  give  the  whole 
passage,  that  our  readers  may  judge  how  far  we -have  ground  for 
the  objections  which  we  menu  to  take  against  it. 

"  Here  I  would  observe, -that  since  the  expression  '  good  works* 
is  assuredly  found  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  lawful  for  us  also  to 
adopt  it.  But  let  us  use  it  in  its  correct  and  scriptural  sense.  Let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  that  St.  Paul  is  here  speaking  only  of  those 
that  believe  *  ;  of  those  that  have  been  truly  converted  to  God  by 
faith  in  his  Son.  The  works  of  those  who  are  living  in  a  worldly 
and  unconverted  state,  however  specious,  being  done  as  our  Church 
observes,  before  the  grace  qfChvist  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit^ 
are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  Jhith  in 
Christ:  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace;  yea,  ra- 
ther, for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  has  willed  and. commanded 
them  to  be  done,  i»e  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin* 
Article  xin."     P.  17. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Dealtry  only  intends  to  say,  that,  the  works  of 
-heathens,  "  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Christ" 
are  not  properly  to  be  denominated  good  works,  he  advances 
what  no  member  of  the  Church  will  deny.  Our  only  remark 
will  then  be,  that  such  a  position  seems  to  have  little  reference 
to  his  argument.  But  if  he  intends  to  speak  of  the  works  of 
baptized  Christians,  we  shall  venture  to  bring  forward  two  objec- 
tions against  his  statement.  The  first  will  refer  to  the  gloss 
which  he  has  put  upon  the  language  of  St.  Paul ;  the  second, 
to  his  misapplication  of  the  xi  nth  Article  of  our  Church.  "  Let 
it  be  carefully  observed,"  says  lie,  "  that  St.  Paul  is  here  speak- 
ing only  of  those  that  believe, -of  those  that  have  been  truly. con- 
verted to  God,  by  faith  in  his  Son  :■'  and  then  he  refers  his 
readers,  in  a  note,  to  Macknight,  as  his  authority  for  attaching 
the  sense  of  continuance  to  the  word  in  the  original,  translated 
in  our  Testament,  "  they  which  have  believed."     By  the  terms, 


*  "  0»  TrsTnrtvxoTs?.  *  They  who  have  believed,  and  who  con- 
tinue to  believe,  according  to  the  known  use  ef  the  preterite  tenses/ 
Jtfacknight."     Note  i.  p.  43. 
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oj  K£7ri<i£uyioTi$  tw  ©£w,  St.  Paul,  as  we  are  directed  by  an  autho- 
rity, certainly  not  interior  to  Macknight's,  to  understand  his  lan- 
guage, means  to  designate  generally  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Tlifsusiv,  vel  awjfeiV  It?  tov  'IriaZv,  vel  tw  K.vqlcj, 
vel  tw  ©sw,  says  Schleusner,  simpliciter  et  sine  ulla  emphasi, 
ponitur  pro  amplecti  et  admittere  cloctr'mam  Christ/,  erse  vei 
fieri  y-a!bnrrtv ,  sectatorem,  discipulitui  Jesu,  nulla  adjuncta  noiione 
constantly  in  sectanda  hcec  doctrina  J.  C.  aut  virt litis  Chris- 
tians veto  studio  in  locis  sequentibus.  Among  other  texts,  he 
brings  forward  Acts  xvi.  34.  where  iizTti'iwx.ws  tw  ©ejD  cannot 
convey  the  idea  of  continuance  in  the  faith,  since  it  is  used  of 
one,  who  had  been  just  converted  :  and  he  interprets  the  very 
passage  of  Titus  now  before  us,  thus,  qui  rei'gionem  divinam,  a 
Chri^lo  iraditam,  profitantur.  We  see  no  reason  then  for  limiting 
the  Apostle's  language  within  narrower  bounds  than  he  himself 
probably  intended  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Mac- 
knight,  we  shall  consider  the  precept  as  a  general  one,  enjoitih  g 
all  who  had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  maintain 
good  works;  and  intimating,  of  course,  that  such  persons  are 
partakers  of  that  grace,  which  will  enable  them  to  obey  the 
command. 

That  many  such  neglect  the  Apostles'  injunction,  is  a  fact  un- 
happily too  notorious  ;  and  that  they  may  be  said  to  live  in  a 
•worldly,  and,  in  some  seme,  in  an  unconverted  state,  (that  is, 
their  lives  a;e  such,  as  they  would  have  lived,  had  they  never 
been  made  Christians)  is  also  certain.  But  the  Church,  in  her 
thirteenth  Article,  does  not  speak  of  these  men,  or  of  their  con- 
duct. That  Article  is  entitled,  "  Oi  Works  before  Justification  ;" 
it  describes  the  case  of  Heathens  alone,  who  have  not  received 
"  the  grace  of  Christ ,-"  and  it  declares,  that  their  works  "  are 
not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ"  Members  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  "are 
living  in  a  worldly  unconverted  state/'  must  either  be  notorious 
sinners,  or  men  who  have  no  respect  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Faith  in  the  moral  actions  which  they  perform.  To 
the  first,  no  part  of  the  Article  can  apply;  for  they  have  no 
woiks  to  shew,  of  which  it  can  be  predicated,  that  they  are 
%<  good,"  or  otherwise,  in  the  scriptural  sense:  and  however  the 
moral  actions  of  the  second  class  may  be  unavailable  to  them  as 
Christians,  and  unacceptable  lo  God,  because  destitute  of  the 
only  motive  which  can  recommend  them  to  his  favour;  still  the 
Article  does  not  refer  to  them,  as  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  performed  before  lite  grace  of  Christ,  and  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit;  of  which  all  baptized  persons  are  partakers,  Mr.  D. 
himself  being  one  witness,  who  allows  that  "  baptism  is  the 
sacramental  sign  of  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit,"  p.  7-     It  is 
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certainly  easy  to  conceive  a  case,  in  which  nominal  Christians, 
persons  who  have  been  baptized,  but  have  never  suffered  their 
minds  to  be  influenced  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  may  perform  moral 
actions,  upon  principles  wholly  separate  from  those  which  are 
essential  to  the  character  of  Christian  good  works.  And  we 
must  believe,  that  such  works  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  foras- 
much as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  Mr.  Deal- 
try  meant  no  more  than  this,  and  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to 
support  his  position  by  a  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage, and  a  misapplication  of  the  thirteenth  Article,  we  should 
readily  have  agreed  with  him  :  but  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  is 
highly  objectionable  ;  for,  in  effect,  it  leads  to  this  conclusion  ; 
that  many  baptised  persons  in  our  Church,  where  all  are  baptised 
in  infancy,  have  never  received  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Spirit;  and  it  thus  nullifies  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, by  separating  the  spiritual  grace  from  the  outward  sign,  and 
makes  room  for  those  enthusiastic  notions  of  conversion,  which 
characterize  modern  fanaticism. 

In  page  24,  after  having  described,  in  glowing  and  eloquent 
terms,  the  difficulties  of  our  Christian  warfare,  Mr.  Dealtry 
adds: 

"  To  suppose  that  we  can  do  all  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  our 
own  strength  ;  to  imagine,  that  even  if  we  come  off  more  than  con- 
querors, a  single  particle  of  the  merits  or  the  glory  of  that  victory 
can  belong  to  ourselves,  would  indeed  be  a  fearful  denial  of  the 
grace  of  God." 

And  again  he  affirms,  p.  32,  that  "  no  works  of  ours  can  merit 
salvation,  or  can  even  assist  in  meriting  it  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree." Thus  does  Mr.  Dealtry  conlidently  decide  upon  the 
nicest  questions  in  theology.  The  doctrine  of  merit  is  one  of 
tire  worst  errors  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  our  Reformers,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  argued  frequently  and  strongly  against  it ; 
decidedly  teaching,  that  man  of  himself  has  "  no  power  to  do 
good  works,  pleasant. and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace 
of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will, 
and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will."  Article  X- 
Believing  therefore  the  ability  of  the  Christian  to  perform  good 
works  to  be  the  gilt  of  God,  they  wholly  denied  them  any  effi- 
cacy as  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  salvation.  Still,  however, 
they  allowed  them  to  be  if  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God  in 
Christ,"  Article  XII.  And  considering  tfefem  in  this  highly  fa- 
vourable haht,  and  retrarsim^  them  also  as  one  covenanted  con- 
dilion  of  our  salvation  through  Christ,  they  abstained  from  such 
bold  and  sweeping  assertions  as  Mr.  Dealtry  has  employed. 
A  wiser  man  than  Mr.  D.  (we  speak  it   without  any  desire  of 
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detracting  from  the  character  which  he  may  deserve ;  for  much 
commendation  may  be  allowed   to  him,  who  yet  must  hold  an 
inferior  rank  to  Bishop  Bull),  considering  the  many  striking  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  in  which  we  are  taught,  that  we  may  so  act 
as  to   become  worthy  of  everlasting  life;   concluded  that   this 
proposition   may   be    laid  down  as   an   undoubted   truth ;    that 
**  there  is  a  certain  worthiness  required  in   those,  who  shall  be 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  glory."     And  this,  lie  conceived,  might 
he  maintained,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  assenting  to  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  merit,  which  he  declared  to  be  "  a  horrid 
doctrine,  and  not  to  be  endured  in  the  Church  of  Christ."     We 
■earnestly   recommend   his  excellent   discourse  on   this  subject, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  English  works,  to 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Dealtry.     Not  that  we  conceive  his  opinion 
to  be  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  very  learned  bishop  ; 
but  because  it  may  induce  him,  in  any  future  expression  of  it,  to 
employ  language  less  liable  to  misinterpretation.     He  is  aware, 
that  the  truth  lies  equally  removed  from  the  two  errors  of  Romish 
merit,  and  fanatical  antiuouaianism  ;  and  he  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  as  desirous  as  we  can  be,  to  steer  carefully  between  them  ;  and 
to  correct  any  hastiness  of  expression,  which,  while  it  too  eagerly 
aims  at  guarding  his  hearers  against  one  extreme,  may  perhaps 
unintentionally   prepare   them   for   embracing  the   other.     Mr. 
Dealtry  thinks,  that  this  doctrine,  even  as  he  has  expressed  it, 
"  far  from  disparaging  the  importance  of  Christian  virtue,  pecu- 
liarly magnifies  and  enforces  it,"  p.  32.     We  will  allow,  that  the 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  its  necessity,  its  sufficiency,  and  its  free 
grant  to  every  Christian,  in  proportion  as  he  will  seek  and  employ 
it,  has  an  evident  t<  ndency  to  magnify  and  aiforce  the  importance 
of  Christian  virtue.     For  it  teaches  us,  that  we  may  be  holy  if 
we  please ;  and  that,  if  we  are  not  so,  our  sin  becomes  exceed- 
ing sinful  ;  because  committed,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the  divine 
authority  which  forbids  it,  but  in  desperate  contempt  and  resist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  within  us, 
to  "  put  into  our  hears  good  desires,"  and  to  enable  ns  to  "  bring 
the  same  to  good  effect."     But  when  this  doctrine  is  stated  in 
the  incautious  and   unqualified   language  which  we  have  cited 
from  this  sermon,  it  may  have  a  different  effect.     The  unlettered 
hearer,  who  is  incapable  of  nice  and  accurate  distinctions,  when 
he  is  taught,  that. not  a  single  particle  of  the  merit  of  his  virtue 
belongs  to  himself;  that  Jr»o  works  of  his  own  can  assist  in  merit- 
ing his  salvation  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  may  be  too  easily  per- 
suaded  to  lead  to  a  conclusion   insinuated  by  temptation,  and 
sanctioned  by  his  passions.;  that,  as  his  good  works  are   of  so 
iittle  value,  they  may  be  less  important,  less  essential  to  his  sal- 
vation, than  he  has  hitherto  conceived.     We  are  convinced,  that 
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no  man  would  deprecate  such  a  conclusion,  more  than  Mr.  Deal- 
3ry  ;  but  we  hope  that  he  will  agree  with  us,  that  language  which 
may  lead  to  it,  had  better  be  avoided,  especially  in  a  popular 
discourse,  addressed,  not  to  the  cool  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  closet,  but  to  the  casual,  and  often 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  hearer,  in  a  mixed  congregation.  We 
■are  convinced,  that  many  have  fallen  into  practical  anfinomian- 
ism,  under  a  persuasion  that  it  was  taught  by  preachers  who 
were  as  decidedly  hostile  to  it  as  IV!  r.  Deailry  can  be  ;  but  whose 
4anguage,  from  an  ardent  desire  to  magnify  the  divine  mercy,  and 
lower  the  pride  and  confidence  of  man,  lias  been  occasionally 
less  guarded  than  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  required. 

Mr.  Dealtry  complains,  that  "  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men 
impels  them  to  revile  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  as  faith  without 
works ;  as  an  airy  speculation,  with  no  practical  results  :"  and 
this  he  calls,  "  the  common  slander  of  the  day,"  p.  27.  Wc 
hope  he  does  not  identify  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  with  the  re- 
veries of  all  who,  without  authority  or  commission  from  Christ, 
undertake  to  teach  it :  and,  if  so,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  as  taught  by  the  Chinch  of  England, 
and  by  those  who,  within  her  pale,  have  learnt  to  handle  the 
word  of  God  discreetly,  though  possibly  it  may  be  disparaged  by 
a  very  few,  has  never  yet  been  the  subject  of  any  such  general 
accusation,  as  he  seems  to  apprehend.  That  it  has  ever  been, 
in  any  respect,  confounded  with  the  antinomian  heresy,  must, 
we  fear,  be  imputed  to  the  hasty,  and,  in  some  instances,  unin- 
structed  zeal  of  some,  who  have  undertaken  to  discourse  in  a  po- 
pular way  upon  abstruse  and  difficult  points  of  doctrine  ;  and 
have  carried  the  language  of  debate  and  controversy  into  those 
pulpits,  which  would  have  been  more  profitably  used  in  announc- 
ing the  great  leading  doctrines  of  "  repentance  towards  Goif,  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

We  earnestly  exhort  Mr.  Dealtry,  should  he  in  future  under- 
take to  "  do  away  misconception,"  by  giving  "  a  distinct  and 
simple  statement  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,"  to  weigh 
well  the  force  of  his  own  expressions  ;  and  to  consider,  not  only 
what  he  himself  means  by  them,  but  also  what  the  variously  con- 
structed minds  of  a  congregation  may  understand  them  to  mean. 
For  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  occasional  miscon- 
ception ;  still,  any  fame  which  may  be  acquired  by  an  imaginary 
force  of  language,  or  by  boldness  of  decision,  will  be  well  com- 
muted for  the  conviction,  that,  if  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in 
guarding  his  hearers  against  error,  he  has  never  rashly  led  them 
into  it  by  positions,  which  are  more  brilliant  than  solid  ;  more 
calculated  to  catch  the  ear,  than  inform  the  mind  ;  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  weak,  than  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  wise 
and  good.. 

Art. 
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Art.  II.    A  Description  of  the  Characters,    Manners,  , 
Customs  of  the  People  of  India,  and  of  their  Institutions, 
religious  and  civil.     By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary 
in  the  Mysore.     Translated  f mm  tut  French  Manuscript. 

4to.     Longman  and  Co.      1317. 

Art.  III.  A  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion 
of  the  Hindoos:  including  a  minute  Description  of  their 
Manners  and  Customs,  and  Translations  from  their  prin- 
cipal Works.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  at  Serampore,  Bengal.  2  vols.  8vo.  Black, 
Parbuiy,  and  Alien.      1317. 

THE  true  character  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  actual  state  of 
■society  in  the  extended  regions  which  they  occupy  now,  begin 
to  be  better  understood  in  England.  Owing  to  the  recent 
exertions  of  the  several  provincial  governments,  as  well  as  to  the 
private  -enterprize  of  many  spirited  individuals,  we  are  no  longer 
left  to  remain  ignorant  either  of  the  geographical  properties  of 
the  great  eastern  continent,  or  of  the  manners  which  characterize 
those  many  millions  of  men  scattered  over  it,  who  submit  to  the 
power,  or  court  the  alliance  of  the  British  name. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  modern 
times,  have  undertaken  to  survey  the  present  condition,  and  to 
explore  the  antiquities  of  India,  was  extremely  deceitful  and  re- 
mote from  the  truth.  Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  our  knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  still  is,  of  the  Hindoo 
character  and  literature,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  in  their 
sacred  books  an  antiquarian  tieasure  of  the  very  highest  value, 
and  at  the  same  time  ied  others  to  believe,  that  all  which  had 
theretofore  been  known  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  sciences,  would  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  records  of  Brahminical  faith,  and  the  tables 
of  oriental  astronomy.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  after  this  re- 
mark, to  recal  to  the  memory  of  our  readers,  the  magnificent 
expectations  which  were  formed,  both  in  England  and  France, 
by  some  natural  philosophers  of  a  certain  order,  relative  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  narrow  notions  entertained  among  Christians 
about  the  age  of  this  globe,  and  the  antiquity  of  mankind. 
Already  had  their  speculations  carried  back  the  student  of  chro- 
nology a  thousand  ages  beyond  the  Hood  ;  and  guided  by  the 
annals  of  the  astronomer,  who  had  recorded  celestial  phenomena 
from  a  date  still  more  ancient,  the  mathematicians  of  Europe, 
with  the  well-known  credulity  of  scepticism,  had  begun  to  talk 
of  events  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  myriads  of  years  before 
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the  creation  of  the  world,    and  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  heroes  and  sages,  who  must  have  flourished  a  few  hun- 
dred generations  before  the  times  of  Adam  and  Eve.     A  closer 
view,  however,   and  a  more  correct  knowledge   of  parts  have 
tended  powerfully  to  undeceive  our  scientific  enthusiasts  ;  and 
we  believe  there  are  few  of  them  who  are  not  ashamed  to  speak 
of  the  reign  of  Brahma,  as  extending  to   00,987,200,000,00a 
years,  or  to  propose  a  new  system  of  chronology  founded  on  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnoo.    Mr.  Halhed  himself,  who  first  believed 
in  Hiudooism,  and  then   in  Richard  Brothers,  would,   were  he 
alive,  be  scandalized  to  reflect,  that  he  had  ever  seriously  calcu- 
lated the  four  Yoogus  ;  exclaiming  with  rapture,  upon   viewing 
his  long  string  of  figures,    "  to  such  antiquity  the  Mosaic  crea- 
tion is  but  as  yesterday  ;  and  to  such  ages,  the  life  of  Methuselah 
is  but  a  span  !"     And  what  must  be  the  self  contempt  and  hu- 
miliation  with   which    Dr.    Stiles,   president  of  \ale   College, 
North   America,  recollects  his    former  enthusiasm,   which   led 
him  actually  to  write  to   Sir  William  Jones,  to  request  him   to 
search  among  the   Hindoos  for  the  Adamic  books  !     The  grand 
structure  of  Indian  knowledge  and  antiquity  has   now  vanished 
away:  and  of  all  the  learning,  and  wisdom,  and  science,  which 
were  anticipated  from  the  researches  of  eastern  scholars,  nothing 
has   been   realized  but  a  series  of  idolatrous  legends   too  con- 
temptible to  be  read,  and  a  collection  of  stories  surpassing  in 
extravagance  the  adventures  of   Baron  Munchausen.     In  short, 
if  ever  there  was  a  temple  amongst  them   for  the  adoraiion  of 
true  science  and  literature,  it  has  been  so  completely  swept  away 
by  the  ravages  of  time,  that  there   remains  not  one  fragment  of 
carved  stone,  nor  fluted  pillar,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  archi- 
tecture, or  of  the  skill  of  the  artists. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  in  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  receive  new  light  with  considerable  reluctance.  The  Hindoos 
have  usually  been  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  mild,  gentle,  and 
passive  people,  suffering  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  incapable 
of  revenge.  Even  their  superstitions  have  been  described  as 
expressive  of  an  innocent  and  affectionate  turn  of  mind,  in- 
volving in  them  no  cruelty  to  man  or  beast,  and  even  as  being 
free  from  that  grossness  and  indecency,  which  too  frequently 
mingle  with  the  rites  of  idolatrous  worshippers.  Mr.  Maurice, 
whose  Indian  Antiquities  have  been  so  generally  admired,  ha& 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  this  deception.  He  speaks  of 
the  Hindoo  religion  as  being  "  a  beautiful  and  radiant  cherub 
from  heaven,  bearing  on  his  persuasive  iips  the  accents  of  paidon 
and  mercy,  and  on  his  silken  wings  benevolence  and  blessing  ;" 
and  at  another  time,  upon  the  mere  sight  of  a  couple  of  bells 
which  l.j&ri  been  used  in  their  heathenish  orgies,  he  exclaims, 
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"  I  coald  not  avoid  being  deeply  affected  with  the  sound  of 
an  instrument,  which  had  been  usually  employed  to  kindle  the 
flam?  of  that  superstition,  which  I  have  attempted  so  extensively 
to  untold.  My  transported  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  remote 
period  when  the  Brahman  religion  blazed  forth  in  all  its  splendour 
in  the  caverns  of  Elephants  :  1  was  for  a  moment  entranced,  and 
caught  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm.  >\  tribe  of  venerable  priests, 
arrayed  in  flovvii  stoles,  an  decorated  with  high  tin  ■,  seemed 
assembled  around  -io  the  mysjie  Song  of  initiation  v:!  •  ited  in  my 
ear;  I  breathed  an  lir  fragrant  with  the  richest  penumes,  and  I 
contemplated  the  Deity  in  the  fire,  which  symbolized  him.'' 

In   sooth,  Mr.  Maurice  was  by  much  loo  susceptible  of  en- 
thusiasm,  and  too  fund     .  hue  words  (o  be  taken  literally  in  all 
his  dcsciipiions  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  VVaid  asserts,  that  he 
never  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  any  of  the  Hindoo  ce- 
remonies, there  was  ju-it  so   much  the  more  room  tor  the  exer- 
cise of  that  elastic  imagination  which,  in  an  instant,  transported 
him  from  Stamnoie-hill,  where  he  saw  the  two  bells,    to   Ele- 
phanta's  caverns,  where  he  snuffed  up  perfumes,  and  adored  the 
venerable  priests  in  flowing  stoles  and  high  tiaras.    At  all  events, 
the  Hindoo  character,  whether  in  private  life  or  in  public  wor- 
ship, has   been   very   differently   represented   by  the   latest    tra- 
vellers in  Hindosian  ;  and  suspicions  as  we  are  of  such  writers 
as   Ms.  Ward,  who  go  in   search  of  every   thing   that   is  bad, 
without  having  eyes  to  mark  what  is  good,   we     an    no  longer 
solace  our  fancies  with  images  of  aa  amiable  superstition,  prac- 
tised by  a  decent  and  harmless  people,  and  breathing    oenevo- 
lence  and  a  catholic  affection  for  the  whole  human  race.      On 
the  contrary,  every  exhibition  which  we  behold  in  lecent  pub- 
lications, from  the  best  informed  and  most  impartial    .riters  too, 
brings    before    our    eyes    those    very    things     connecter    with 
idolatry,  which  are   most   to  be  deplored  and  detested,  cruelty, 
vice,  and  systematic  debauchery.      There  is,  indeed,  that  degree 
of  toleration  and  liberality  in  the  Hindoo  character,   which  has 
usually  distinguished  polytheists   in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  a 
people  who  acknowledge  that  religious  service  is  due  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  gods,  cannot  possibly  have  very 
restricted  notions  of  either  faith  or  practice.     J3ut  we  shall  come 
to   these  matters   more  in  detail  hereafter  ;  meantime  we    must 
«ive  some  account  of   the  works  now  before  us,  the   latest,   we 
believe,  on  this  inteiesting  subject. 

M.  Dubois,  a  native  of  1' ranee,  was  compelled  to  leave  hi* 
country  during  the  dreadful  times  which  followed  upon  the  re- 
volution ;  and,  after  making  his  way  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mysore,  commenced  the  labours  of  a  missionary  among  the 
simple  people,  where  he  had  thus  found  an  asylum.  To  facili- 
tate 
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tate  his  views,  or  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  lost  no  time  in 
throwing  off  the  manners  and  dress  of  a  European,  and  in  assimi- 
lating himself  as  completely  as  possible  to  the  outward  appearance 
and  modes  of  living  which  prevailed  around  him  ;  he  became  a 
Hindoo  in  every  thing  but  religious  belief;  for,  as  to  his  own 
external  acts  of  piety,  and  his  endeavours  lo  make  converts  of 
others,  he  says  so  little,  that  on  these  points  we  are  left  almost 
entirely  to  conjecture.  During  eighteen  years  he  maintained  the 
closest  intercourse  with  the  worshippers  of  Brahma,  living  in  their 
houses,  partaking  of  their  food,  and  even  occasionally  witness- 
ing their  religious  solemnities.  He  made  it,  he  assures  us,  his 
constant  rule  to  live  as  they  did,  conforming  exactly  in  all  things 
to  their  manners,  to  their  style  of  living  and  clothing,  and  even 
externally  to  most  of  their  prejudices ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
we  are  farther  told,  he  obtained  their  confidence  and  respect  to 
such  a  degree,  that  whenever  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  was 
known  to  be  approaching  a  village,  the  house  of  a  Brahmin  was 
uniformly  cleared  for  his  reception,  as  a  spontaneous  mark  of 
deference  and  regard. 

The  opportunities  acquired  by  such  a  sacrifice  cf  his  native  ha- 
bits, of  learning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  was 
singularly  advantageous  ;  and  M.  Dubois  accordingly  writes,  on 
all  occasions,  like  a  man  who  has  seen  and  become  familiar 
with  every  thing  he  describes.  His  determination  to  become  an 
author,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  ruling  motive  of 
his  actions  in  the  outset  of  his  romantic  mission  ;  for  it  was  not 
until  certain  advertisements  had  been  circulated  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  authentic  documents  for  a  History  of  India,  meditated 
at  one  period  by  the  Honourable  Company,  that  Dubois  di- 
rected his  particular  attention  to  the  writings  and  customs  of  his 
adopted  countrymen.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  a  literary  work  produced  by  the  Abbe  could  not  fail  to 
be  greatly  prized ;  and  the  Madras  government  accordingly,  in 
pursuance  of  the  object  just  stated,  purchased  his  manuscript 
for  two  thousand  pagodas.  The  volume  at  present  under  review 
is  a  translation  of  that  manuscript,  constituting  the  only  form  in 
which  it  has  been  communicated  to  the  European  reader. 

Before  the  purchase  was  completed,  the  official  persons  at 
Madras  used  means  to  have  the  opinion  of  several  orientalists, 
as  to  the  faithfulness  and  general  accuracy  of  Dubois's  papers  ; 
and  as  the  report  of  Colonel  Wilks  himself,  a  distinguished 
author  and  elegant  scholar,  bears  directly  upon  those  points,  con- 
cerning which  the  inquisitive  reader  will  be  most  desirous  to  be 
informed,  we  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  manuscript  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  on  Indian  casts,  was 
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put  into  my  hands  by  himself  early  in  the  year  ]806,  and  sof 
tar  as  my  previous  information  and  subsequent  inquiry  have 
enabled  me  to  judge,  it  contains  the  most  correct,  comprehensive, 
and  minute  account  extant  in  any  European  language,  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos.  Of  the  general  ability  of  a 
work  of  this  nature,  I  conclude  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
Every  Englishman  resident  in  India  is  interested  in  the  knowledge 
of  those  peculiarities  in  the  Indian  casts,  which  may  enable  him  to 
conduct  with  the  natives  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  civility  or  bu- 
siness, withoutoffendingtheirprejudices.  These  prejudices  are  chiefly 
known  to  Europeans  as  insulated  facts ;  and  a  work  which  should 
enable  us  to  generalize  our  knowledge,  by  unfolding  the  sources 
whence  those  prejudices  are  derived,  would,  as  a  manual  for  the 
younger  servants  of  the  Company  in  particular,  be  productiveof  public 
advantages,  on  which  it  seems  to  be  quite  superfluous  to  enlarge.'* 

Lord  William  Bentinck  expresses  himself  very  much  to  the 
same  effect,  observing,  that  our  countrymen  in  India  are  ali 
acquainted  with  some  prominent  marks  and  facts,  which  all  that 
run  may  read ;  but  that  the  manner  of  thinking  among  the  Hin- 
doos, their  domestic  habits  and  ceremonies,  m  which  a  know- 
ledge of  every  people  consists,  is  in  great  part  wanting. 

"  We  understand  very  imperfectly  their  language ;  they  per- 
haps know  more  of  ours  ;  but  their  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a  description  of  subjects  not  easily 
represented  by  the  insulated  words  in  daily  use.  We  do  not,  we 
cannot  associate  with  the  natives.  We  cannot  see  them  in  their 
houses  and  with  their  families.  We  are  necessarily  very  much  con- 
fined to  our  houses  with  heat ;  all  our  wants  and  business,  which 
would  create  a  greater  intercourse  with  the  natives,  is  done  for  us  ; 
and  we  are,  in  fact,  strangers  in  the  land.'* 

We  have  brought  forward  these  circumstances,  with  the 
double  view  of  shewing  how  limited  is  the  intercourse  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  to  which  our  countrymen  resident  in  India 
are  almost  necessarily  ^restricted,  as  also  the  value  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  Dubois  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  his  na- 
turalization amongst  them. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Ward  are  of  a  less  interesting  nature, 
being  confined  to  a  sort  of  dictionary  detail  of  idols,  temples, 
and  ceremonies,  and  containing  absolutely  nothing  that  might 
not  have  been  written  in  England  a »  well  as  at  Serampore.  He 
has,  indeed,  constructed  a  Hindoo  Pantheon,  giving  the  genea- 
logy, the  rattle  and  offices  of  every  individual  god,  named  the 
locality  of  the  principal  seats  of  worship,  and  the  hopes  or  fears 
of  the  several  orders  of  devotees ;  but  as  to  manners  and 
customs,  properly  so  called,  history,  literature,  arts,  sciences, 
amusements,  distinction  of  ranks,  laws,  civil  institutions,  schools 
for  learning,  trade,  and  agriculture,  Mr.  Ward  preserves  a  rigid 
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and  unbroken  silence.  He  keeps  to  the  gods,  when  we  are 
anxious  to  know  something  of  the  men  ;  and  at  the  moment, 
when  some  favourable  opportunity  would  naturally  lead  him 
to  describe  things,  which  he  had  seen,  and  could  speak  of  with- 
out blushing,  we  are  hurried  away  to  midnight  scenes  of  drunken 
lewdness,  which  he  ever  and  anon  shadows  forth  to  our  imagi- 
nations in  broken  sentences  and  expressive  hints.  For  the 
honour  of  human  nature  we  trust,  the  Hindoos  are  not  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Ward  insinuates  ;  and  as  he  himself  did  not  actually  see 
the  impurities  to  which  he  so  frequently  alludes,  we  would 
fondly  cherish  a  hope,  that  the  renegade  Brahmins,  from  whose 
mouths  he  drew  his  most  offensive  details,  indulged  in  a  little 
exaggeration,  in  order  to  satiate  the  curiosity  of  their  inquisitive 
visitor.  We  do  not,  we  protest,  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
call  in  question  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Ward  ;  we  merely  suggest 
the  very  obvious  consideration,  that  as  the  direct  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  contribute,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  he  might  not  unnaturally  begin  by 
collecting  facts,  to  shew  how  unworthy  it  is  of  protection,  or 
even  of  toleration.  In  short,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
he  has  acted  the  part  of  the  devil's  advocate  against  the  poor 
Hindoos;  and  instead  of  radiant  cherubs  with  silken  wings,  bend- 
ing down  to  listen  to  the  meek  petitions  and  pure  praises  of  an 
unsophisticated  people,  we  have  nothing  but  furious  demons,  in- 
stigating to  blood  and  debauchery,  the  most  profligate  wretches 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Again,  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  authorship,  we  think  the 
reverend  missionary  has  dealt  somewhat  unfairly  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  his  book  ;  for,  not  content  with  endless  repetitions 
in  the  body  of  his  volumes,  he  has  fallen  upon  a  plan  of  giving 
the  whole  twice  over  :  having  first  said  all  that  he  had  to  say,  iu 
the  shape  of  preliminary  remarks,  and  then  saying  the  same 
things  over  again  a  little  more  at  length,  and  with  a  few  slight 
discrepancies,  in  type  of  a  larger  size.  The  title  page,  too,  is  a 
piece  of  deceit ;  for,  whilst  it  professes  to  entertain  the  reader 
with  history,  literature,  manners,  and  customs,  there  is  not  one 
chapter  in  the  two  volumes  on  any  oiher  subject  than  Hindoo 
mythology.  It  is  Hindoo  mythology  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  —  gods,  goddesses,  cow-dung,  and  clarified  butler.  This, 
we  confess,  is  an  old  fashioned  way  of  reviewing  a  book,  by 
telling  what  it  contains,  and  what  it  does  not  contain  :  still  we 
cannot  help  recurring  occasionally  to  our  antiquated  method, 
v.  (rich  seems,  after  all,  to  do  more  justice  both  to  authors  and  to 
readers,  that)  a  jejune  essay  hastily  made  up  of  borrowed,  unac- 
knowledged materials. 
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Of  the  330,000,000  of  Indian  gods,  it  is  universally  known, 
that  Bialuna,  Vishnoo,  and  Shiva — the  creator,  the  preserver, 
and  destroyer — are  the  chief  and  source.  As  the  circumstances 
and  accommodation  of  the  second  seem  better  known  than  those 
of  the  two  others,  v. e  shaft  give  a  short  account  of  his  place  of 
nsidence  and  family  comforts.  The  heaven  of  Vishnoo,  called 
Voikoont'hu,  is  entirely  of  gold,  and  is  eighty  thousand  miles  in 
circumference.  All  its  edilices  are  composed  of  jewels.  The 
pillars  of  this  heaven,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  building  are 
of  precious  stones.  The  crystal  waters  of  the  Ganges  fall,  from 
the  higher  heavens,  on  the  head  of  Droovu,  and  from  thence  on 
the  bunches  of  hair  on  the  heads  of  seven  Rishees  in  this  heaven, 
and  from  thence  they  fall,  and  form  a  river  in  Voikoont'hu. 
Here  are  also  fine  pools  of  water,  containing  blue,  red,  and 
white  water  lilies.  On  a  seat  as  glorious  as  the  meridian  sun, 
sitting  on  water  iiiics  is  Vishnoo,  and  on  his  right  hand  the 
goddess  Lukshmu.  This  goddess  shines  like  a  continued  blaze 
or  lightning,  and  from  her  body  the  fragrance  of  the  /otus  ex- 
tends eight  hundred  miles.  But  splendour  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  is  no  proof  of  domestic  bliss  ;  and  the  troubles 
and  anxieties  of  Vishnoo's  mind  have  turned  him  into  wood. 
In  the  first  piace, this  god  has  two  wives,  Lukshmu,  the  goddess 
of  prosperity,  and  Suruswutu,  the  goddess  of  learning;  and  all 
Hindoos  acknowledge,  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  man  to 
have  two  wives,  particularly  if  both  live  in  one  house.  The 
learned  goddess,  as  might  be  apprehended,  torments  him  with 
constant  talking ;  whilst  the  other  divinity,  the  prosperous 
Lukshmu,  is  incessantly  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  on  which 
account,  the  lord  of  Voikoont'hu,  to  save  his  ears,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  honour  on  the  other,  has  metamorphosed  himself 
into  a  piece  of  wood. 

We  give  the  following  picture  as  a  specimen  of  a  goddess,  who 
holds  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  place  which  corresponds  to  that 
c  f  Minerva, in  the  pantheons  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Her 
name  is  Kalee,  and  is  represented  as  a  very  black  female  with 
four  arms  j  having  in  one  hand  a  scymitar,  and  in  another  the 
head  of  a  giant,  which  she  holds  by  the  hair.  She  wears  two 
dead  bodies  for  ear-rings,  and  a  necklace  of  sculls ;  and  her 
tongue  hangs  down  to  her  chin.  The  hands  of  several  giants 
are  hung  as  a  girdle  round  her  loins,  and  her  tresses  reach  down 
to  her  heels.  Having  drunk  the  blood  of  the  giants  she  has  slaiu 
in  combat,  her  eye-brows  are  bloody,  and  the  blood  is  falling  in 
a  stream  down  her  breast ;  her  eyes  are  red  like  those  of  a  drunk- 
ard. She  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  breast  of  her  husband 
Shiva,  and  rests  the  other  on  his  thigh. 
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-This  is  one  of  tlie  most  ferocious  of  Hindoo  divinities,  and  is 
represented  as  taking  much  delight  \u  bloody  sacrifice.  It  is  said 
in  the  Kalika  Poorana,  that  the  blood  of  a  tiger  pleases  the  god- 
dess for  one  hundred  years,  and  the  blood  of  a  lion,  a  rein-deer, 
or  a  man,  a  thousand  :  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  three  men  she  is 
gratified  a  hundred  thousand  years.  So  fond,  indeed,  is  Kalee 
of  flesh  and  blood,  that  her  votaries  are  occasionally  seen  drain- 
ing their  veins,  and  cutting  slices  out  of  their  bodies  to  present 
at  her  shrine ;  saying,  "  liail!  supreme  delusion !  Hail,  goddess 
of  the  universe!  Hail!  thou  who  fulfillest  die  desires  of  all! 
May  1  presume  to  oiler  thee  the  blood  of  my  body,  and  wilt 
thou  deign  to  accept  of  it,  and  to  be  propitious  to  me.  Grant 
me,  oh  goddess !  bliss,  in  proportion  to  the  fervency  with  which 
I  present  thee  with  my  own  flesh,  invoking  thee  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  me.  Salutation  to  thee  again  and  again,  under  the 
mysterious  syllables  ung,  ung  /" 

But  the  most  singular  office  of  this  cannibal  idol  is  the  protec- 
tion of  thieves  and  robbers,  who  regularly  pay  their  devotions  to 
her,  under  the  hope  of  carrying  on  their  mischievous  designs,  with 
safety  and  success.  Connected  with  this  superstitious  notion, 
Mr.  Ward  tells  the  following  anecdote,  the  circumstances  of 
which  seem  to  have  fallen  under  his  own  personal  observation. 

"  Some  time  ago,  two  Hindoos  were  executed  at  Calcutta  for 
robbery.  Before  they  entered  upon  their  work  of  plunder,  they 
worshipped  Kalee,  and  offered  prayers  before  her  image  that  they 
might  be  protected  by  the  goddess  in  the  act  of  thieving.  It  so 
happened,  that  the  goddess  left  these  disciples  in  the  lurch;  they 
were  detected,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  While  under 
sentence  of  death,  a  native  catholic,  in  the  same  place  and  circum- 
stances, was  visited  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  prepare  him  for 
death.  These  Hindoos  now  reflected,  that  as  Kalee  had  not  pro- 
tected them,  notwithstanding  they  had  paid  their  devotions  to  her, 
there  could  be  no  hope  that  she  would  save  them  after  death  ;  they 
might  as  Well  therefore  renounce  their  cast :  which  resolution  they 
communicated  to  their  fellow  prisoner,  who  procured  for  them  a 
prayer  from  the  catholic  priest,  translated  into  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage. I  saw  a  copy  of  this  prayer  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
catholic,  who  gave  me  the  account.  These  men  at  last,  out  of 
pure  revenge  upon  Kalee,  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  Catholics,  after  the  execution,  made  a  grand  funeral  for 
them;  as  these  persons,  they  said,  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  renounced  their  cast  from  conviction," 

Every  one  knows  that  the  worship  of  a  Hindoo  is  extended  to 
every  object  which  meets  his  eyes  m  the  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  in  the  wraters  under  the  earth;  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  to  cattle,  and  all  creeping  things,  to 
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dogSj  cats,  and  monkeys,  to  serpents,  to  jackals,  to  eagles,  cor- 
morants, and  bats,  to  rivers,  and  standing  pools  of  water,  to 
\egetables,  shrubs,  and  trees;  to  which  last  only,  in  our  opinion, 
their  cow  dung  oblatkns  can  be  of  any  avail.  Nay,  they  even 
proceed  farther  than  this ;  for  we  are  told  by  M.  Dubois,  that 
the  several  orders  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  offer  religious 
respect  to  their  tools  and  implements.  The  joiner  does  homage 
to  his  hatchet,  the  mason  to  his  trowel,  and  the  farmer  to  his 
plough.  Women  are  seen  worshipping  the  basket  in  which 
tliev  convey  their  goods  to  market,  performing  a  stated  service  to 
ihe "rice -mill  or  the  wash-tub,  and  adoring,  with  lowly  reverence, 
their  pots  and  pans.  The  Brahmin  repeats  a  prayer  over  the 
stylus  with  which  he  writes;  the  soldier  says  benedicito  to  his 
BWerd,  and  the  milk-maid  eh  aunts  praises  to  her  pails.  To 
crown  all,  they  very  good  natureclly  worship  one  another.  The 
wives  and  unmarried  daughters  of  Brahmins  are  very  particu- 
larly noticed,  and  are  said  to  receive  their  share  of  incense  and 
adulation  with  a  very  becoming  grace.  Women  worship  their 
husbands,  on  some  occasions,  with  great  formality,  and  on  others, 
it  is  alleged,  make  no  scruple  to  set  up  unto  themselves  gods 
after  their  own  heart's  desire;  being  in  this  respect  the  rankest 
pohtheists  and  will-worshippers  in  the  whole  world. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Brahmanism,  viewed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theorv,  is,  that  there  exists  but  one  spirit  in  the  universe 
which  pervades  and  animates  all  things,  and  that  the  souls  of  men, 
being  portions  of  the  great  spirit  will,  ultimately,  after  having 
inhabited  various  bodies,  and  undergone  due  purification,  be 
completely  absorbed  in  it,  and  consequently  partake  of  the  im- 
mortality and  happiness  which  belong  to  the  parent  and  source 
of  all  intelligence.  Proceeding  upon  these  views,  which  the 
learned  reader  knows  entered  deeply  into  some  of  the  more  re- 
lined  systems  of  pagan  philosophy,  the  Brahmin  naturally  regards 
the  passions  and  appetites  connected  with  the  flesh,  as  obstacles 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purity  of  mind,  and  abstraction 
from  sensual  objects,  which  alone  can  qualify  the  soul  for  the 
blessing  of  absorption.  To  secure  a  victory,  therefore,  for  the 
.spiritual  over  the  material  part  of  the  constitution,  employs  the 
chief  study  of  the  several  otdeis  of  anchorites  and  mendicants, 
who  crowd  the  forests  or  infest  the  streets  in  every  part  of  Hin- 
dostan :  but  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  two  very  different 
ivstems  are  followed,  according  either  as  the  enthusiast  wishes 
to  destroy  his  appetites  by  depletion  or  inanition.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  called  Vamacharees,  who,  despising  the  pusil- 
lanimity which  drives  the  regular  ascetic  to  the  wilderness,  boast 
of  being  able  to  resist  temptation,  in  the  midst  of  its  most  power- 
ful enticements,  and  to  have  subdued  their  passions  by  excess  of 
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indulgence.  The  rite  of  initiation  into  tins  detestable  order,  ex- 
hibits a  practical  instance  of  their  system,  in  a  sceue  of  studied 
debauchery.  The  ceremonies  which  accompany  it  are  per- 
formed in  the  dead  of  the  night,  in  the  presence  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  and  women;  during  which,  the  presiding  Yamachuae 
informs  the  novice,  that 

**  Henceforth  he  is  not  to  indulge  shame  nor  dislike  to  any 
thing,  nor  regard  ceremonial  cleanness  or  uncleanness ;  that  he 
may  freely  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  his  mind  being  fixed  all 
the  while  on  his  guardian  deity  •  that  he  is  neither  to  be  an  epicure 
nor  an  ascetic,  but  to  blend  both  in  his  character,  and  to  make  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  that  is  wine  and  women,  the  medium  of  obtain- 
ing absorption  into  Brahma ;  since  women  are  the  representatives 
of  the  wife  of  Cupid,  and  wine  prevents  the  senses  from  going 
astray."  "  During  his  initiation,  however,  the  novice  is  not  to 
drink  so  as  to  appear  intoxicated ;  but  having  habituated  himself 
to  a  small  quantity,  he  may  take  more  till  he  falls  down  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  still,  however,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rise  again  after  a 
short  interval ;  after  which  he  may  continue  drinking  the  nectar 
till  he  falls  down  completely  overcome,  and  remains  in  this  state 
of  joy,  thinking  upon  his  guardian  deity.  He  is  now  known  as  an 
Ugudhoot'hu,  one  who  has  renounced  all  secular  affairs,  and  re- 
ceives a  new  name,  An  undu-nat,  ha,  or  the  joyous.  He  is  to 
drink  spirits  with  all  of  the  same  profession ;  to  sleep  constantly  in 
a  house  of  ill  fame ;  and  to  eat  of  every  thing  he  pleases,  and  with 
all  casts  indiscriminately.  The  next  thing  is,  to  offer  a  burnt  sa- 
crifice ;  after  which  the  spiritual  guide  and  the  guests  are  dismissed 
with  presents,  and  the  new  disciple  spends  the  night  with  an  in- 
famous female." 

And  all  this  done,  forsooth,  in  pursuit  of  a  pure  blessedness, 
and  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  flesh  to  the  spirit;  just  as  an 
invalid  would  qualify  himself  to  observe  a  restricted  regimen  by 
stuffing  himself  with  a  hearty  dinner. 

Of  those,  who  undertake  to  subdue  the  passions  by  abstinence 
and  suffering,  the  following,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen, 
taken  from  one  of  the  classes  of  mendicant  devotees. 

"  We  found,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  two  mendicants  from  the 
upper  provinces,  one  of  them  a  young  man,  an  Oordhuvahoo,  who 
had  held  up  his  left  arm  till  it  was  become  stiff.  They  were  both 
covered  with  ashes;  their  hair  clotted  with  dirt,  and  tied  in  a  bunch 
at  the  top  of  the  head;  and  were  without  any  covering,  except  the 
bark  of  some  tree,  and  a  shred  of  cloth  drawn  up  betwixt  the  legs. 
At  a  distance  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  as  men ;  and  it 
appeared  almost  impossible  for  human  beings  to  manifest  a  greater 
disregard  of  the  body.  We  asked  the  young  man  how  long  he  had 
held  up  his  arm  in  this  manner  ?  He  said,  for  three  years.     To  the 
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question  whether  it  produced  any  pain,  he  replied,  that  as  far  as  his 
body  was  concerned,  it  did  so  for  the  first  six  months.  The  nails 
of  this  hand  were  grown  long  like  the  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey.  The 
other  pilgrim  was  less  communicative,  but  more  intent  on  his  de- 
votions :  he  had  a  separate  hut,  and,  as  though  all  desire  of 
human  society  and  friendship  was  extinguished,  these  persons,  the 
only  human  beings  in  this  part  of  the  forest,  seemed  to  have  no 
connection  with  each  other.  At  a  distance  from  the  temple  we 
saw  a  wild  hog,  and  on  the  sand,  in  several  places,  the  fresh  marks 
of  the  feet  of  a  large  tyger.  The  young  men  informed  us  with  per- 
fect indifference,  that  during  the  three  preceding  months,  six 
persons  had  been  taken  away  by  tigers  ;  and  added,  in  the  same 
tone,  that  the  human  body  was  the  natural  food  of  the  tiger,  and 
that  such  a  death  was  no  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure.  We 
asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  think  it  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
however,  that  while  so  many  of  his  companions  had  been  devoured 
by  tigers,  he  was  spared.  He  did  not  appear  to  feel  this  sentiment, 
but  said  that  they  would  take  him  also." 

The  next  instance  of  these  half-alive  devotees,  who   sisih   for 
absorption,  is  related  by  the  author  on  hear-say  evidence. 

V  Some  years  ago,  an  European  of  Calcutta,  with  his  Hindoo 
clerk,  was  passing  through  the  Sunderbunds,  when  he  saw  ah 
object,  which  appeared  to  be  a  human  being,  standing  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  He  asked  the  clerk  what  this  could  be,  who  affirmed 
that  it  was  a  man.  The  European  went  up  and  beat  this  lump  of 
animated  clay  till  the  blood  came,  but  the  person  did  not  appear 
conscious  of  the  least  pain  ;  he  uttered  no  cries,  nor  manifested 
the  smallest  sensibility.  The  European  was  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment, and  asked  what  it  could  mean.  The  clerk  said,  he 
had  learned  from  his  Shastras,  that  there  existed  such  men  called 
Yogees,  who  were  destitute  of  passions,  and  were  incapable  of  pain. 
After  hearing  this  account,  the  merchant  ordered  his  clerk  to  take 
the  man  home.  He  did  so,  and  kept  the  man  some  time  at  his 
house.  When  fed  he  would  eat,  and  at  proper  times  he  would 
pleep,  and  attend  to  the  necessary  functions  of  life :  but  he  took  no 
interest  in  any  thing.  At  lengih,  the  clerk,  wearied  with  keeping 
him,  sent  him  to  his  spiritual  teacher  at  Khurdu.  Here  some  lewd 
fellows  put  fire  into  his  hands,  placed  a  prostitute  by  his  side,  and 
played  a  number  of  other  tricks  with  him,  but  without  producing 
the  least  impression.  The  teacher,  too,  soon  became  tired  of  his 
guest,  and  sent  him  to  Benares.  On  the  way,  when  the  boat  one 
evening  lay  to  for  the  night,  this  Yogee  went  on  shore ;  and  while 
he  was  walking  by  the  river  side,  another  religious  mendicant,  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  met  him ;  they  embraced  each  other,  and 


were  seen  no  more." 


Mr.  Ward  calculates,  that  the  number  of  mendicants,  self- 
tonne  ntors,  and  the  torments  of  society,  exceeds  two  millions, 
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deriving  a  subsistence,  miserable  and  precarious,  from  the  in- 
dustry of  their  countrymen,  and  propagating,  by  example  and 
precept,  every  species  of  immorality. 

But  the   rage  for  absorption,  and   the  superstitious  hope  of 
purchasing  future  happiness   by  present  pain,  induce  many  not 
only  to  relinquish  social  life,  but  even   to   meet  death  by  a  de- 
liberate act  of  suicide.     A  young  man,  of  the  order  of  Dundee's, 
who  lived  at  Kakshalee,  upon  rinding  himself  growing  a  little 
too  fat  and  wanton,  and  recollecting  that  a  person  of  his   pro- 
fession was  bound  to  lead  a  life  of  mortification  and  self-denial, 
resolved  to  renounce  his  life  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.     He 
requested  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  this  act  of  self»niurder,  and 
they  accordingly  supplied  him  with  a  boat,  some  cord,  and  two 
water-pans.     He  then  proceeded  in  the  boat  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and,  filling  the  pans  with  water,  fastened  one  to  his 
neck,  and  the  other  round  his  loins,  and  in  this  manner  descended 
into  the  water,  to  rise  no  more,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  applauding  spectators.     A  Brahmin  informed  Mr    Ward, 
that  in  the  year   1800,   whilst  on  a  visit  at  Pruyaga,  he  saw 
thirty  persons  drown  themselves,  in  tire  course  of  two  months, 
nearly  in  the  manner  just  described,     ft  is    very  common  too, 
when  those  miserable  fanatics  find  themselves  attacked  by  disease, 
to  relinquish  life  in  hope  of  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure.     One 
of  our  author's  friends  witnessed  the  drowning   of  a  leper  who 
had  despaired  of  recovery  ;  and  another  was  present  at  the  burn- 
ing of  an  individual,  at  Cutwa,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  same 
distemper.     The  circumstances  attending  the  latter  case  of  re- 
ligion, are  thus  described,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  181c2. 

"  A  pit  about  ten  cubits  in  depth  was  dug,  and  a  fire  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  poor  man  robed  himself  into  it ;  but  in- 
stantly, on  feeling  the  fire,  begged  to  be  taken  out,  and  struggled 
hard  for  that  purpose.  His  mother  and  sister,  however,  thrust 
him  in  again;  and  thus  a  man,  who  to  all  appearance  might  have 
survived  several  years,  was  cruelly  burnt  to  death.  I  find  that  the 
practice  is  not  uncommon  in  these  parts." 

The  notion  entertained  by  the  Hindoos,  that  a  person  who 
dies  a  natural  death,  under  a  loathsome  or  incurable  disease, 
shall,  after  four  births,  appear  once  more  on  earth,  a  victim  to 
the  same  malady,  induces  many  to  undergo  a  violent  dissolution  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  purifying  effects  of  fire  are 
imagined  to  be  so  extremely  powerful,  a3  to  prepare  the  soul 
for  an  immediate  transmigration  into  a  healthy  body,  and  after- 
wards, in  due  time,  for  a  complete  absorption  into  Brahma. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  practice,  still  in 
some  degree  prevalent  in  India,  of  women  being  burnt  alive  with, 
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the  corpses  of  their  husbands,  that  it  might  seem  almost  super- 
fluous to  iake  notice  of  it  here.  Mr.  Ward,  however,  ha3  not 
only  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  these  immolations,  but  he  has 
also  brought  forward  some  authorities  from  the  sacied  book-  or 
Shastras,  upon  which  the  horrible  usage  seems  to  be  founded.. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  in  the  Rig-f  cdu, 

"  O  Fire,  let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed  with  clarified 
butter,  eyes  coloured  with  stebium,  and  void  of  tears,  enter  thee, 
the  parent  of  water,  that  they  may  not  be  separated  from  their 
husbands,  but  may  be  in  union  with  excellent  husbands,  be  sinless, 
and  jewels  among  women." 

In  other  »\orks  it  is  written  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  35,000,000  of  hairs  upon  the  human  body.  The 
woman  who  ascends  the  pile  with  her  husband,  will  remain  so 
many  yei.rs  in  heaven  The  woman  who  expires  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  purifies  the  family  of  her  mother,  her  father, 
and  her  husband.  li'  the  husband  be  a  brahmanicide,  an  un- 
grateful person,  or  a  murderer  of  his  friend,  his  wife,  by  burning 
v, iih  him,  purges  away  his  sins.  Though  he  have  sunk  to  the 
region  of  torment,  be  restrained  in  dreadful  bonds,  have  reached 
the  place  of  anguish,  be  seized  by  the  imps  of  Yuma,  be  exhausted 
of  strength,  and  tortured  for  his  crimes;  still,  as  a  serpent-catcher 
tmeiringly  drags  a  serpent  from  his  hole,  so  does  she  draw  her 
husband  from  hell,  and  ascend  with  him  to  heaven,  by  the  power 
of  devotion." — "  If  the  wife  be  within  one  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  the  husband  died,  and  signify  her  wish  to  burn  with 
him,  the  burning  of  his  corpse  shall  be  delayed  till  her  arrival : 
and  if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  country  when  he  dies,  let  the  good 
wife  take  his  slippers  (or  any  thing  else  which  belongs  to  his 
dress)  and  binding  them  or  it  on  her  breast,  purify  herself,  and 
then  enter  a  separate  fire." 

The  marriage  state  being  highly  respected  among  the  people 
of  Hindostan,  it  frequent!)  happens  that  a  person  of  property  has 
fifty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  wivts;  and  in  sncti  a  case,  the  burning 
of  the  poor  women  after  his  death  is  truly  horrible.  Mr.  Ward 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  a  Brahmin  employed  in  the  Seram- 
pore  printing  office,  that  on  one  occasion  no  fewer  than  thirty 
seven  females  were  consumed  with  the  body  of  their  dead  hus- 
band, near  a  place  called  JSuceeya.  On  the  first  kindling  of  the 
fire,  only  three  out  of  his  hundred  widows  were  present;  but  the 
fire  was  kept  burning  three  days,  and  as  one  or  more  of  them 
arrived,  the  ceremonies  were  perfoimed,  and  ihey  threw  them- 
selves on  the  blazmg  pile.  On  the  first  day,  three  were  burnt; 
on  the  second,  fifteen ;  and  on  the  thin.?,  nineteen.  Among 
these,,  some  were  forty  years  old,  and  others  as  young  as  sixteen. 

Instances 
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Instances  tire  said  to  have  occurred  of  jealous  husbands,  who 
suspecting  the  love  or  firmness  of  their  wives,  have  had  their 
deaths  announced  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 
affection  was  of  the  true  burning  kind;  and  it  is  added,  that  in 
iiumerous  cases,  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  tyrant  have  been 
amply  confirmed.  If,  however,  a  woman  gives  a  promise  that 
she  wili  burn,  in  the  hearing  of  her  relations,  and  particularly 
after  the  actual  demise  of  her  husband,  she  has  no  power  to 
retract.  A  poor  creature,  who  had  appeared  at  the  funeral  pile, 
which  was  very  large,  and  burning  fiercely,  felt  her  resolution 
give  way  during  the  recitation  of  the  formulas,  and  positively 
refused  to  throw  herself  upon  it.  Her  son,  however,  upon  per- 
ceiving her  wish  to  escape,  pushed  her  into  the  fire;  and  the 
miserable  woman,  in  her  last  efforts  to  save  herself,  laid  hold  of 
another  female  who  was  standing  near  her,  and  pulled  her  into 
the  fire,  where  they  both  perished. 

Mr.  Ward  calculates,  that  the  number  of  women  who  fall 
victims  to  this  superstitious  phrenzy  every  year,  within  thirty  miles 
of  Calcutta,  exceeds  four  hundred'.  Dubois  informs  us,  however, 
that  the  practice  is  gn  at!y  on  the  decline ;  that  the  Urahuiins 
have  entirely  discontinued  it  in  their  own  order,  although  they  are 
still  found  to  preside  at  all  such  tragical  proceedings.  We  shall 
give  a  description  of  one  of  these  inhuman  orgies  in  the  words  of 
the  latter  author;  as  he  happened  to  be  present,  and  lias  noted 
all  the  circumstances  with  great  accuracy  and  exactness. 

"  The  first  instance  that  fell  under  my  observation,"  jays  the 
Abbe,  "  was  in  the  year  1794,  in  a  village  of  Taiijore,  called 
Podupctta.  A  man  of  some  note  there,  of  the  tribe  of  Komuti,  or 
merchants,  having  died,  his  wife,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
resolved  to  accompany  him  to  the  pile,  to  be  consumed  together. 
The  news  having  quickly  spread  around,  a  large  concourse  of 
people  collected  from  all  quarters  to  witness  this  extraordinary 
spectacle.  Wben  she,  who  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  part, 
had  got  ready,  bearers  arrived  to  bring  away  the  corpse  and  the 
Jiving  victim.  'I  he  body  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  a  sort  of 
triumphal  car,  highly  ornamented  with  costly  stuHs,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  the  like.  There  he  was  seated  like  a  living  man, 
elegantly  set  out  with  all  his  jewels,  and  clothed  in  rich  attire. 
The  corpse  taking  procession,  the  wife  immediately  follow?  1, 
borne  on  a  rich  palanquin.  She  was  covered  over  with  ornaments, 
in  the  highest  style  of  Indian  taste  and  magnificence.  As  the 
procession  moved,  the  surrounding  multitude  stretched  out  their 
hands  toward- her  in  token  of  their  admiration.  They  beheld  her 
as  already  translated  in  the  paradise  of  Vishnoo,  and  seemed  to 
envy  her  happy  lot.  During  the  whole  procession,  which  was  very 
long,  she  preserved  a  steady  aspect.  Her  countenance  was  serene, 
and  even  cheerful,  until  they  came  to  the  fatal  pile,  where  she  was 

soon 
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soon  to  yield  up  her  life ;  she  then  turned  her  eyes  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  to  undergo  the  flames,  and  she  became  suddenly 
pensive.  She  no  longer  attended  to  what  was  passing  around  her. 
Her  looks  were  wildly  fixed  upon  the  pile.  Her  features  were 
altered  ;  her  face  grew  pale;  she  trembled  with  fear,  and  seemed 
ready  to  faint  away.  The  Brahmins,  who  directed  the  ceremony, 
and  her  relations,  perceiving  the  sudden  effect  which  the  near 
approach  of  her  fate  had  occasioned,  ran  to  her  assistance,  and 
endeavoured  to  restore  her  spirits;  but  her  senses  were  bewildered; 
she  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  said  to  her,  and  replied  not  a 
word  to  any  one.  They  made  her  quit  the  palanquin  ;  and  her 
nearest  relation  supported  her  to  a  pond  that  was  near  the  pile,  and 
having  there  washed  her,  without  taking  off  her  clothes  or  orna- 
ments, they  soon  reconducted  her  to  the  pyramid  on  which  the 
body  of  her  husband  was  already  laid.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
Brahmins,  each  with  a  lighted  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  bowl  of 
fcielted  butter  in  the  other,  all  ready,  as  soon  as  the  innocent  victim 
was  placed  on  the  pyramid,  to  envelope  her  in  fire.  The  relatives, 
all  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and  other  weapons,  stood  closely 
round  in  a  double  line,  and  seemed  to  wait  with  impatience  for  the 
awful  signal.  This  armed  force,  I  understood,  was  meant  to  inti- 
midate the  unhappy  victim,  in  case  the  dreadful  preparations  should 
incline  her  to  retract;  or  to  pverawe  any  other  person  who,  out  of 
false  compassion,  should  endeavour  to  rescue  her.  At  length  the 
auspicious  time  for  tiring  the  pile  being  announced  by  the  Purcheta 
Brahmin,  the  young  widow  was  instantly  divested  of  all  her  jewels, 
and  led  on,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the  fatal  pyramid.  She  was  then 
commanded,  according  to  the  universal  practice,  to  walk  round  it 
three  times,  two  of  her  nearest  relations  supporting  her  by  the 
arms.  The  first  round  she  accomplished  with  tottering  steps ;  but 
in  the  second,  her  strength  wholly  forsook  her,  and  she  fainted 
away  in  the  arms  of  her  conductors,  who  were  obliged  to  complete 
the  ceremony,  by  dragging  her  between  them  for  the  third  round. 
Then,  senseless  and  unconscious,  she  was  cast  upon  the  carcase  of 
"her  husband.  At  that  instant  the  multitude  making  the  air  resound 
with  acclamations  and  shouts  of  gladness,  retired  a  short  space, 
whilst  the  Brahmins,  pouring  the  butter  on  the  dry  wood,  applied 
their  torches,  and  instantly  the  whole  pile  was  in  a  blaze.  As  scon 
as  the  flames  had  taken  effect,  the  living  sacrifice  now  in  the  midst 
of  them,  was  invoked  by  name  from  all  sides,  but  as  insensible  as 
the  carcase  on  which  she  lay,  she  made  no  answer.  Suffocated  at 
once,  most  probably  by  the  fire,  she  lost  her  life  without  perceiving 
it." 

On  these  occasions,  as  one  of  our  authors  observes,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Brahmins  appears  to  be  very  unfeeling.  They  stand 
by  with  their  torches  and  bowls,  as  if  about  to  commemorate  an 
event  of  the  most  joyous  nature,  shutting  their  tyes  to  all  the 
revimsious  of  shuddering  humanity,  and  prompting  in  the  mise- 
rable 
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rable  wretches,  whom  they  bind  hard  and  fast  to  a  putrid  corpse 
to  be  burned  alive,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  their  hateful  super- 
stition. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  on  the  safe  authority  of 
Dubois,  that  one  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  this  singular  species 
of  suicide,  is  the  contempt  and  neglect  which  is  manifested  over 
all  Hindostan,  towards  the  condition  of  widowhood. 

"  The  very  name  of  widow  is  a  reproach,  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble calamity  that  can  befall  a  woman  is  to  survive  her  husband; 
although  to  marry  with  another,  is  an  event  a  thousand  times  more 
to  be  deprecated.  From  that  moment  she  would  be  hunted  out  of 
society  ;  and  no  decent  person,  at  any  time,  would  venture  to  have 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  her." 

With  the  grossest  inconsistency  too,  they  have  so  constructed  the 
fabric  of  society,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  three-fourths  of 
their  women  must  be  widows;  for  it  is  usual  with  the  Hindoos, 
particularly  with  the  Bramincial  order,  to  espouse  children  of  six 
or  seven  years  of  age  ;  and  such  is  the  absurd  bigotry  of  all  classes 
of  the  people,  that  nothing  would  be  regarded  as  a  greater  insult, 
than  a  proposal  to  marry  these  girls,  become  widows  by  the  death 
of  a  man,  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  the  marriageable  period  of  life.  Celibacy  in  the  other  sex  is 
not  more  respected  than  in  women;  and  a  widower  is,  for  the 
time,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  person,  who  has  fallen  from  his 
natural  rank  in  the  community  ;  but  whilst  the  male  is  encouraged 
to  repair  this  loss,  by  a  speedy  nuptial,  the  female  is  not  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  estate  of  matrimony ;  although  she  may 
have  been,  a3  very  frequently  happens,  only  nominally  a  wife. 

The  Abbe  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  several  casts 
into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided,  as  well  as  of  the  occupations 
and  prejudices  which  characterize  each  ;  and  we  shall  now  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  an  abridged  statement  of  the  various  particulars 
which  make  up  the  life  of  a  Brahmin,  whether  as  a  public  mi- 
nister, or  merely  as  a  member  of  his  own  order.  The  life  of  a 
Brahmin,  then,  is  divided  into  four  parts.  At  the  age  of  six  or 
Seven,  he  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  scarf,  called  the  triple  cord, 
and  is  denominated  a  Brama  Chari;  in  which  state  he  continues, 
until  he  becomes  the  head  of  a  family,  when  he  obtains  the  more 
dignified  title  of  Grihastka.  In  the  process  of  time,  he  feels 
satiated  with  the  world;  and  retiriiig  into  the  desart,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  he  bids  it  adieu,  iu  order  to  devote  himself  to  more 
refined  pursuits.  He  is  now  a  P '  anaprastha,  or  inhabitant  of  the 
wilderness.  The  last  stage  of  the  Brahmin's  existence  is  that  of 
the  Sanyasi ;  which  demands  of  him  a  complete  and  permanent 
abstraction  from  the  world,  the  relinquishment  of  all  society,  even 
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to  that  of  liis  wife,  and  the  total  surrender  of  his  thoughts  anifr 
affections  to  the  concerns  of  the  world  to  come.  Wuhout  at- 
tempting to  follow  our  enlightened  author  through  the  insignificant 
nmmtiae  of  the  ttrahmacharian,  Yanuprusthian,  and  Saninasiun- 
?Uual,  suffice  jt  to  exhibit  the  daily  employment  of  tljat  class  of 
human  beings  in  his  most  useful  shape  and  character,  a  Grihastha, 
tu-  head  of  a  family. 

"  A  Grihastha  Brahmin,"  says  M.  Dubois,  "  should  rise  in  the 
morning  an  hour  and  a  half" before  the  sun.  On  getting  up,  his  fir&t 
thoughts  should  be  directed  to  Vishnoo.  About  an  hour  before 
sun-rise,  he  walks  out  of  the  village,  intent  upon  a  business  of  great 
importance  to  a  man  of  his  cast,  that  of  attending  to  tire  calls  of 
nature.  The  place  is  chosen  with  great  circumspection,  and  de- 
cency requires  of  him  to  put  off  his  clothes  and  slippers.  The 
demands  of  nature  being  discharged,  he  washes  himself  with  his 
left  hand;  which  on  account  of  this  impure  use  of  it,  is  never  em- 
ployed in  eating,  nor  allowed  to  touch  the  food.  The  number  of 
times  they  must  wash,  and  what  particular  parts  of  the  body,  with 
tlie  kind  of  water  and  earth  they  must  use  in  purifying,  and  many 
Other  observances  which  decency  prevents  me  from  enumerating, 
are  detailed  in  the  ritual  of  the  brahmins.  After  having  attended 
to  this  business,  the  next  care  of  the  Grihastha,  is  to  wash  his 
mouth.  This  to  him  is  no  trifling  matter.  'I  he  care  with  which  ho 
must  select  the  small  bit  of  wood  with  which  he  rubs  his  teeth;  the 
choice  of  the  tree  he  must  cut  it  from;  the  prayer  he  must  address 
to  the  deities  of  the  wood  for  permission,  and  many  other  cere- 
monies prescribed  for  the  occasion,  make  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  are  explained  at  great  length  in  their  books  of 
ceremonies.  The  scrupulous  attention  with  which  they  perform 
tins  operation  every  morning,  with  a  piece  of  wood,  always  cut.  fresh 
from  the  tree,  leads  them  to  make  a  comparison  very  unfavorable  to 
Europeans,  many  of  whom  altogether  neglect  the  practice;  and 
those  who  most  regularly  adopt  it,  add  to  the  horror  of  the  Hindoo, 
when  he  sees  them  rubbing  their  teeth  and  gums  with  brushes  made 
of  the  hair  of  animals,  after  being  soiled  with  the  pollution  of  the 
mouth  and  saliva.  Happy  is  he,  who  after  cleansing  his  mouth, 
can  wash  himself  in  a  running  stream.  It  is  more  salutary  to  the 
soul  and  the  body,  than  any  water  he  could  find  at  home,  or  in  a 
standing  pool.  An  aiiair  of  so  much  importance,  is  necessarily 
accompanied  with  many  rites,  as  frivolous  in  our  eyes  as  they  are 
indispensable  in  theirs/  One  of  the  most  essential  is  to  think  at 
that  moment  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Krishna,  the  Caveree> 
or  any  other  of  those  sacred  rivers,  whose  streams  possess  the  virtue 
of  effacing  sin;  and  then  to  implore  the  gods  that  the  bath  they  use 
may  be  no  less  available  to  their  souls,  than  one  of  those  nobler 
floods  would  be.  While  in  the  water,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  their 
thoughts  stedfastly  fixed  upon  Brahma  and  Vishnoo;  and  the 
bathing  ends  with  the  ceremonial  of  taking  up  handfuls  of  water 
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three  several  times,  and  with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  pouring 
it  out  in  libations  to  that  luminary. 

"  When  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  the  Grihastha  Brahmin  puts 
on  his  clothing;  which  consists  of  one  piece  of  cloth  uncut,  of 
about  a  yard  in  width,  and  three  yards  in  length.  It  has  been 
already  soaked  in  the  water,  and  thus  made  pure  from  all  the  stains 
it  had  contracted,  lie  then  completes  his  dress  by  rubbing  his 
forehead  with  a  little  of  the  ashes  of  cow  dung,  or  with  the  paste 
made  of  sandal  wood.  lie  then  drinks  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  which  he  has  taken  out  of  the  river;  and  the  remainder  he 
sprinkles  around  three  times,  in  honour  of  all  the  Gods,  mentioning 
several  of  them  by  name,  with  the  addition  of  the  earth,  the  lire, 
and  the  deities  which  preside  over  the  eight  cardinal  points;  and  he 
concludes  the  whole  with  a  profound  reverence  to  the  whole  circle 
of  the  gods,  ft  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  variety  of  gestures 
and  movements  which  the  Brahmin  exhibits  in  such  cases;  but  we 
may  select  one  particular,  the  signs  of  the  cross  which  he  distinctly 
makes  as  a  salutation  to  his  head,  his  bel'v,  his  right  and  left 
shoulders.  For  after  saluting  all  external  things,  he  commences 
with  the  particular  salutation  of  himself  in  detail.  Every  member 
has  its  particular  salutation.  Even  his  fingers  are  not  forgotten  as 
he  touches  them  all  round  with  his  thumb.  All  these  actions  are 
accompanied  with  prayers  or  mantras,  solemnly  appropriated  to 
the  occasion. 

"  It  would  now  seem  time  for  the  Brahmin  to  go  home,  after  his 
leisure  has  been  so  long  occupied  with  ceremonies  ;  but  he  has  still 
a  prayer  to  offer  to  the  tree  Ravi,  consecrated  to  Vishnoo.  He 
implores  the  tree  to  grant  him  remission  of  his  sins;  and  then  walks 
round  it  seven,  or  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  times,  always  increasing 
bv  seven.  He  orders  dinner  about  mid-day;  this  is  provided  by 
the  women ;  though  the  ordinary  Brahmins  value  themselves  on 
their  skill  in  cookery.  The  great  object  here  is  absolute  cleanliness 
in  the  preparation.  Many  precautions  are  necessary  for  this.  The 
clothes  of  the  women  employed  must  be  newly  washed,  and  their 
vessels  fresh  scoured.  The  place  must  be  neat  and  free  from  dust, 
and  the  eyes  of  strangers  must  not  pervade  it.  While  dinner  is 
preparing,  the  Brahmin  returns  a  second  time  to  the  river.  He 
bathes  again,  repeating  almost  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  same  order 
as  in  ihe  morning.  But  the  anxious  care  is  in  returning  home,  lest 
he  should  happen  to  touch  any  thing  on  the  way  that  might  defile 
him;  such  as,  by  treading  on  a  bone,  on  a  bit  of  leather  or  skin, 
on  an  old  rag,  broken  dish,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature.  Upon 
these  points,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  not  all 
equally  scrupulous. 

.  "  The  Brahmin  being  seated  on  the  ground,  his  wife  lays  before 
him  a  banana  leaf,  or  some  other  leaves  sewed  together,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  a  i'ew  drops  of  water,  she  serves  the  ric*t  upon 
this  simple  cover ;  and  close  by  it  on  the  same  leaf  the  different 
thin.-.-  whicn  have  been  provided,  consisting  of  the  simpie  produc- 
tions 
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lions  of  nature,  or  of  cakes.  The  rice  is  seasoned  with  a  little 
clarified  butter,  or  a  kind  of  sauce  so  highly  spiced,  that  no  Euro- 
pean palate  could  endure  its  pungency.  The  manner  of  serving  up 
all  this  would  appear  very  disgusting  to  us,  as  it  is  entirely  per- 
formed by  the  hand ;  unless  where  the  woman,  to  save  her  fingers, 
is  obliged  to  take  a  wooden  spoon.  But  this  rarely  happens,  as  the 
Hindoos  generally  have  their  meat  cold,  and  their  drink  hot.  The 
viands  being  laid  before  him,  the  Brahmin,  before  he  touches  them, 
sprinkles  some  drops  of  water  round  his  plate;  but  whether  to 
attract  the  dust  that  might  blow  over  his  rice,  or  as  a  sacrificial 
libation  to  the  gods,  I  know  not.  But  before  he  puts  a  morsel  into 
his  mouth,  he  lays  upon  the  ground  a  little  of  the  rice,  and  the 
other  things  set  before  him ;  and  this  is  an  offering  to  his  proge- 
nitors, and  their  portion  of  the  meal.  The  repast  is  quickly 
finished,  as  in  swallowing,  they  have  neither  the  bones  of  fish  nor  of 
flesh  to  dread.  He  rises  immediately,  and  washes  both  hands, 
although  one  only  has  been  used ;  for  the  left  being  reserved  for 
other  purposes,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  cannot  even  be 
employed  in  washing  the  right;  and  the  lawful  wife  of  the  Brahmin 
can  alone  pour  water  over  it  for  that  purpose.  After  washing  his 
hands,  he  rinses  his  mouth  twelve  times.  He  never  uses  a  tooth- 
pick; at  least  he  never  uses  one  twice,  thinking  that  none  but  such 
as  are  inured  to  filth  and  beastliness,  could  put  up  for  another 
occasion,  a  thing  that  had  once  touched  their  mouths,  and  been 
polluted  with  saliva.  When  the  man  has  finished  his  repast,  the 
wife  begins  hers,  on  the  same  leaf  which  had  served  him.  As 
a  mark  of  his  attention  and  kindness,  he  is  expected  to  leave  her 
some  fragments  of  his  food ;  and  she  on  the  other  hand,  must  shew 
no  repugnance  to  eat  his  leavings. 

"  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-set,  he  returns  a  third  time  to 
the  river,  and  goes  through  nearly  the  same  ceremonies  as  on  the 
two  preceding  occasions  of  that  day.  He  then  goes  home,  offers  the 
sacrifice  of  Homam,  and  reads  the  Bhagavata,  (a  book  written  in 
honour  of  Vishnoo,  metamorphosed  into  the  person  of  Krishna,) 
ajid  other  books  of  that  nature." 

We  are  not  a  little  disappointed,  that  Mr.  Ward,  whose  exer- 
tions have  been  so  long  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, has  made  no  mention,  either  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
various  classes  of  Missionaries  for  accomplishing  that  important 
object,  or  of  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  their  endea- 
vours. Indeed  he  has  not  devoted  one  page  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Hindoo  character,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  introducing  our  holy  religion  into  Hindostan  ; 
and  thus  are  we  left  entirely  to  conjecture,  both  as  to  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  as  to  what  we  may  still  expect  to  be 
achieved.  For  ourselves,  we  are  very  little  inclined  to  be  san- 
guine in  our  hopes  of  au  extensive  or  radical  change  for  the 
better,  until  a  more  unrestricted  intercourse    with   Europeans 
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shall  have  removed  the  numerous  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and 
eradicated  from  their  minds  that  pernicious  bigotry  which  chokes 
the  natural  growth  of  their  understandings.  The  principal 
obstacle,  however,  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  or  indeed  of 
any  new  religion  whatsoever,  arises  from  the  very  close  connec- 
tion which  subsists  between  their  present  system  of  belief,  »ml 
the  practical  details  of  ordinary  life.  From  every  fact  stated  by 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  from  every  feature  which  he  delineates  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  we  perceive  clearly  that  religion,  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  strictly  identified  with  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  people,  in  the  minutest  transactions  in  which  they 
engage ;  in  their  eatings,  drinkings,  dressings,  outgoings  and 
incomings,  in  the  cleaning  of  their  teeth,  the  shaving  of  their 
heads,  and  the  paring  of  their  nails.  Religion  interferes,  and 
regulates  whenever  a  Hindoo  opens  his  eves,  or  raises  his  hand. 
There  is  a  prayer  for  mending  his  pen  ;  another  for  sharpening 
his  knife,  and  a  third  for  preparing  his  whet-stone.  In  short, 
the  superstitions  of  India  manifest  themselves  entirely  in  practice, 
and  not  at  all  in  theory;  or,  at  least,  the  speculative  notions  of  a 
Brahmin  are  so  excessively  vague  and  extravagant,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  where  to  commence  a  refutation  of  them; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  those  particular 
dogmas  upon  which  his  observances  are  founded ;  so  that  when 
he  has  yielded  all  that  is  demanded,  and  surrendered  all  that  mav 
be  assailed,  his  antagonist  has  not  gained  one  step  towards  demo- 
lishing his  idolatry,  or  preparing  his  mind  for  conviction.  The 
initiated  Hindoo  may  have  330,000,000  gods;  or  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing,  he  may  have  none  at  all;  his  actions,  his  gestures, 
his  mode  of  sitting  on  his  mat,  of  bathing  in  the  river,  of  masti- 
cating his  rice,  and  of  washing  his  hands,  constitute  the  only  part 
of  his  religion,  which  is  taugible,  either  for  attack  or  defence; 
and  the  lirst  step  in  his  conversion,  accordingly,  must  proceed 
upon  a  new  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  in  his  manner  of 
walking  in  the  street,  or  of  placing  himself  at  table.  The  mis- 
sionary who  shall  first  prevail  on  a  Brahmin  to  eat  with  a  knife 
and  fork  ;  to  wear  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  to  dine  on  roast- beef,  will 
do  more  towards  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  than  he  who 
shall  argue  out  of  the  Hindoo  calendar,  Brahma,  Vislmoo,  and 
Shiva.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  silencing  a  disputatious  Hindoo 
on  points  of  abstract  belief;  on  the  contrary,  he  yields  as  his 
antagonist  advances,  and  gives  up  his  gods,  male  and  female 
without  regret,  and  apparently  without  apprehending  that  their 
absence  from  the  pantheon  of  his  mythology,  will  beat  all  either 
felt  or  perceived  ;  but  as  to  his  every  day  usages,  the  tuft  on  bis 
head,  and  the  paint  on  his  face,  the  metal  of  the  pot  in  which  he 
boils  his  rice,  and  the  company  in  which  he  consumes  it,  his 
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bigotry  is  of  the  most  determined  and  unrelenting  nature.  Here 
he  has  nothing  to  concede ;  and  reasoning  of  course  is  thrown 
away.  We  are  told  by  M  Dubois,  that  many  of  the  Brah- 
mins with  whom  he  conversed,  shewed  the  utmost  reverence  for 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of  Mahometanism,  when  pro- 
perly explained  to  them,  discovering,  as  they  imagined,  striking 
coincidences  between  certain  parts  of  these  systems,  and  the 
more  refined  tenets  of  their  oyvn  Faith.  Their  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, however,  was  never  found  to  extend  to  the  trifling  ob« 
servances  which  distinguish  their  mode  of  living ;  to  the  wood  of 
their  tooth-picks,  or  to  the  substitution  of  a  chair  for  a  mat  on  the 
ground.  In  truth,  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
particularly  of  the  Brahminical  order  amongst  them,  we  see  more 
ami  more  reason  to  be  satistied,  that  we  shall  never  prevail  on 
that  people  to  think  as  we  think,  until  we  shall  succeed  in  making 
them  live  as  we  live;  for  their  religion  consists  not  in  exercises 
of  the  mind,  but  in  mere  outward  observances  ;  and  in  the  most 
trivial  acts  performed  by  the  hands. 

We  conclude  with  a  short  paragraph   on  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  the  Hindoos  when   they  re-admit  a  member,  who  had 
been  expelled  or  ejected  from  his  cast.     Every  one  knows,  that 
of  all  the  punishments  which  can  be   inflicted  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate disciple  of  Brahma,  expulsion  from  his  cast,  is  by  far  the 
most  dreadful.     It  is,  according  to  our  author,  a  kind  of  civil 
excommunication,  which  debars  the  unhappy  object  of  it  from 
all  intercourse  vt  hatever  with  his  fellow-creatures.    He  is  a  man, 
dead  as  it  were,  to  the  wcrld  ;  he   is  no  longer  in  the  society  of 
human  beings.      By  losing   his  cast,  the  Hindoo   is  bereft  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  often  of  wife  and  children,  who  will 
rather  forsake  him,  than  share  in  his  miserable  lot.     No  one 
dares  to  eat  with  him,  or  even  to  pour  him  out  a  drop  of  water. 
If  he  has  marriageable  daughters  they  are  shunned;  and  no  other 
girls  can  be  approached  by  his  sons.     Wherever  he  appears,  he 
is  scorned  and  pointed  at,  as  an  outcast;  and  if  he  sinks  under  the 
grievous  curse,  his  body  is  suffered*  to  rot  on  the  place  where  he 
dies.     This  dreadful  visitation  too  may  be  incurred  unknowingly 
and  unintentionally;  for  the  Abbe  mentions,  that  several  Brah- 
mins who  had  eaten  with  a  Sudra,  disguised  as  a  Brulimin,  were 
forthwith  expelled  from  their  cast,   and  not  suffered  to   recover 
their  privileges,  without  undergoing  a  number  of  painful   and 
expensive  ceremonies.      One  of  these  ceremonies  we  shall  briefly 
detail,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest ;  and  certainly  if  the  punishment 
of  violating  the  rules  of  cast  be  great,  the  expiation  is  horribly 
dr;.msi  ing.    Aftei  burning  the  tongue  of  the  culprit,  if  his  offence 
lias   been  agravated,  and   applying  to   various   parts  of  his  body 
ion  stamp*,  healed  to  redness,  which  impress  indelible  marks 
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upon  the  skin,  they  complete  the  purification,  by  making  th& 
poor  wretch  drink  the  panchakargam.  This  word  literally  sig- 
nifies the  Jive  things  ;  which  are  so  many  substances  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  the  cow  ;  namely,  milk,  butter,  curd,  dung,  and 
urine,  all  mixed  together.  The  last  of  the  five  things,  namely, 
the  urine  of  the  cow,  is  held  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  any,  for 
purifying  all  imaginable  uncleanness. 

"  I  have  often  seen,"  says  M.  Dubois,  "  the  superstitious 
Hindoo  accompanying  these  animals,  when  in  the  pasture,  and 
watching  the  moment  to  receive  the  urine  as  it  fell  in  vessels  which 
he  had  for  that  purpose,  to  carry  it  home  in  a  fresh  state  ;  or  catch- 
ing it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  to  bedew  his  face  and  all  his  body. 
When  so  used,  it  removes  all  external  impurity ;  and  when  takea 
inwardly,  which  is  very  common,  it  cleanses  all  within, " 

As  a  literary  composition,  the  work  of  the  Frenchman  does  not 
put  forth  very  high  pretensions.  It  is,  however,  very  cleariy  ex- 
pressed, and  bears  throughout  the  strongest  marks  of  authen- 
ticity and  good  faith.  The  translator  has  done  his  part  too,  with 
a  competent  knowledge  of  both  languages ;  and,  in  very  few 
instances,  do  we  find  him  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
original,  or  introducing  unsuitable  decoration.  Were  we,  in- 
deed, to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  should  say  that  he  has  been,,  as 
well  as  his  author,  accustomed  for  some  time  to  a  foreign  idiom. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  public  of  Great  Britain  are  indebted  to  him 
for  this  valuable  "  Description  of  the  People  of  India." 


Art.  IV.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to 
China ;  comprising  a  correct  Narrative  of  the  Public  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Embassy,  of  the  Voyage  to  and  from  China, 
and  of  the  Journey  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  to  the 
Return  to  Canton,  Interspersed  with  Observations  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Country,  the  Polity,  Moral  Character,  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Chinese  Nation.  The  whole  illustrated  by  Maps 
and  Drawings.  By  Henry  Ellis,  third  Commissioner  of  the 
Embassy.     4to.     pp.  52*5.     21.  2s.     Murray.     1817. 

W  E  cannot  say  that  we  opened  this  account  of  the  late  unsuc- 
cessful Embassy  to  China,  with  much  expectation,  either  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  or  instruction.  Not  that  we  look  upon 
China  to  be  a  country,  respecting  which,  our  curiosity  has  been 
satiated,  but  we  have  already  before  us,  the  accounts  of  one 
Embassy,  and  we  did  not  think  it  very  probable,  that  the  details 
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of  a  second,  undertaken  under  pretty  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  add   much   to  the  information   detailed  in  the 
former.     Human  nature  seems  to  be  almost  as  little  subject  to 
variation  in  the  East,  as  the  face  of  nature  itself;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  Oriental  customs  and  manners  will  keep  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time.     In   India,  political  revolutions  have   been   so 
frequent  and   important,  as  to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
citement in  our  curiosity  ;  and  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  attending  them,  is  the  sur- 
prizingly   small   alteration,  which   they  have  operated  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.     But  in  China,  from  the  date  of 
the  present  dynasty,  no  changes  of  any  sort  or  kind,  political  or 
moral,  have  taken  place ;  what  has  been,  is,  and  what  is,  has 
been  for  centuries  ;  its  history  is  a  mere  dial  plate  ;  the  finger  of 
time  makes  its  stationary  progress  round  and  round  ;  one  gene- 
ration  follows  upon  another,  and  a  third  upon   that ;  but  the 
springs  and  wheels  by  which  it  is   put  in   motion,  remain  the 
same — the  opinions,   morals,  religious  principles,  both   of  the 
people  and  the  government,  continue,  like  the   course  of  its 
rivers,  to  run  on  in  the  same  channels,  worn  deeper  by  time, 
but  with  no  change  of  direction.     In  the  present  Embassy,  the 
barbarous  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  the  attendant  mandarins, 
is  different  from  that  which  occurs  in   Lord  Macartney's  Em- 
bassy ;  the  route  of  it  deviated  from  that  of  the  latter,  by  having 
followed   the  course  of  the  great  river,  Yang-tse-kiang,  for  the 
distance   of  nearly  three  hundred  miles.     Instead  of  finding  an 
account  of  the  great  ceremony  with  which  the  court  of  Pekin 
receive   ambassadors,  we  here  meet  with  a  much  mere  enter- 
taining; and  characteristic  account,  of  the  little  ceremonv  with 
which  they  can  also  dismiss  them.    These  are  the  only  novelties 
of  importance  contained  in   the  present  publication.     For  the 
?est,  we  meet  with  the  same  detail  or  ridiculous  and  unmeaning 
ceremonies  ;  the  same   absurd  pretensions  to  national  pre-emi- 
nence and  superiority  ;  the  same  deplorable  deficiency  in  all  the 
points  of  intellectual  civilization  rendered  more  striking,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  proficiency  displayed  in  all  the  mechanical  arts 
of  life.     The  instruction  conveyed  by  the  present  account,  is  in 
no  respect  more  full  or  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow; 
in  neither  do  we  meet  with   u;uch   information  respecting  the 
domestic   habits  and  character  of  the  Chinese,   or   the  internal 
state  and  economy  of  the  empire — its  riches,  forces,  population, 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  administration  of  justice,  reli- 
gious establishments,  and  so  on;  nearly    all   that  we  learn  in 
either,  is  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of 
She  inhabitants  towards  strangers.     We  do  not  mam.  to  impute 
l  any 
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any  blame  either  to  the  author  before  us,  or  to  his  predecessors, 
on  account  of  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  which  their  respec- 
tive works  convey,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people,  whom, 
they  describe  ;  the  fault  lies  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  not  in  any  negligence  of  theirs  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  rather  surprized,  (considering  the  difficulties  whicik 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  many  obstructions  which  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  gaining  any  more  information  thau 
could  be  helped,)  at  the  quantity  of  facts  and  observations  which 
they  have  contrived  to  bring  together.  Not  that  we  mean  to 
place  the  publication  before  us,  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  and  of  the  present  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  This  production  of  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  much  less  care,  of  much  less  pains  and  trouble,  and  we 
may  add,  of  somewhat  less  ability  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  written  in  a  very  indifferent  taste ;  he  has  none  of  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  and  accomplishments  of  a  traveller ;  being  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country  which  he  describes, 
but  apparently,  unacquainted  both  with  mineralogy  and  botany. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  be  more  under  the  influence  of  prejudices 
and  prepossessions,  than  a  traveller  ought  to  be. 

He  commences  his  journey  with  a  predisposition  to  be  displeased 
at  every  thing  Chinese ;  if  he  is  assailed  with  an  offensive  smell, 
it  is  a  national  fault ;  if  the  people  happen  to  be  noisy,  it  is  the 
character  of  the  nation  ;  if  on  any  occasion  he  is  cheated  or 
deceived,  or  in  any  way  incommoded,  it  is  by  a  fate  peculiar  to 
travellers  in  China.  Now,  we  can  easily  believe  the  Chinese  not 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  woild,  but  really  as  far 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  related  in  the  volume  before 
us,  they  would  appear  to  possess  a  national  character  much  less 
exceptionable  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  amphi- 
bious state,  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  which  they  have 
attained.  Our  author,  indeed,  applies  to  them  a  great  variety  of 
severe  epithets;  but  so  little  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  state 
the  reasons  upon  which  his  judgment  is  founded,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  incidents  and  circumstances  which  he 
narrates,  lead  to  a  directly  contrary  conclusion  from  that  at  which 
he  appears  to  have  arrived.  This  no  doubt  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  our  author's  candour  and  veracity,  even  if  it  be  not 
a  very  convincing  proof  of  his  discretion ;  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  charges,  which  he  makes,  are  substantially  true 
enough,  but  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  unex- 
pected manner  in  which  he  sometimes  leaves  off  the  subject  he 
is  talking  about,  merely  in  order  to  remind  us,  as  it  were  in  a 
parenthesis,  of  the  sadly  degraded  state  of  the  people,  whose 
country  he  is  describing.     Thus  on  quitting  the  Yang-tse-kiang^ 
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our   author  stops  his  description  to  lament  the  want  of  friend- 
ship, patriotism,  and  love,  among  those  who  inhabit  its  beautiful 

banks. 

"  On  our  right  the  river  branched  off  at  a  small  village,  called 
Pa-li  kiang  (eight  lees  river),  and  here  we  quitted  the  mighty  Yang- 
Pe-kiang,  having  travelled  upon  its  waters  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
lees,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles.  The  average  breadth 
may  be  eonsideted  at  least  two  miles.  The  country  it  Hows  through 
is  highly  picturesque,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  capable  of  and  obtaining  careful  cultivation.  The  islands 
are  numerous,  large  and  fertile  in  a  high  degree  :  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  not  unfrequent,  and  populous  ;  the  body  is  perfect,  but 
the  soul  is  wanting.  In  v,.iin  will  the  patriot  look  for  kindred  feel- 
ings, in  vain  will  the  man  of  honour  look  for  a  friend,  and  still 
more  in  vain  would  amiable  woman  look  for  a  companion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  what  is  not  mere  manner  is  barba- 
rism, and  what  is  not  barbarism  is  deceit :  the  merest  rivulet  that 
flows  by  the  British  peasant's  hut  may  be  prouder  of  its  moral  situa- 
tion than  the  great  river  of  China."     P.  334. 

In  a  similar  vein,  our  author  having  to  complain  of  the  noise 
with  which  the  Chinese  perform  the  work  they  are  employed 
about,  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  word  noisy,  beginning  with 
the  letter  »>  to  add,  that  they  are  also  a  nasty  and  nefarious 
people  ;  after  which,  he  coolly  goes  on  with  the  narrative. 

"  I  was  more  annoyed  this  morning  by  the  noise  of  the  boats 
getting  under  Aveigh  than  I  have  before  allowed  myself  to  feel;  no* 
thing  is  done  in  China  without  noise  and  rout,  and  it  is  so  completely 
national,  that  their  Mandarins,  on  public  occasions,  so  far  from  at- 
tempting to  maintain  tranquillity,  scarcely  appear  to  notice  the  in- 
variable confusion  and  clamour  around  them.  The  Chinese  are  cer- 
tainly a  noisy  and  nasty  people  ;  one  may,  perhaps,  add  to  the  alli- 
teralion,  and,  without  exaggeration,  say  nefarious.  Our  course  has 
wound  so  much,  that  I  was  surprised  at  our  reaching  Nan-gan-hien 
as  early  as  we  did  in  the  evening,  the  distance  being  forty  lees." 
P.  384. 

Instances  of  this  loose  way  of  speaking  are  very  frequent  in 
the  volume  before  us  ;  and  we  notice  it,  not  so  much  because 
NVe  apprehend  the  Chinese  to  be  undeserving  of  the  censure 
which  our  author  so  profusely  passes  upon  them,  as  because  we 
think  such  a  maimer  of  writing  to  indicate  bad  taste.  A  writer 
should  always  use  some  caution  in  dealing  out  general  charges 
against  the  character  of  a  nation,  or  he  will  soon  lose  the 
confidence  of  his  reader;  if  they  are  to  be  preferred,  it 
should  be  when  the  occasion  calls  for  them,  and  when  he  is  re- 
lating aouie    particular  instance  of   the  fault   which  he  finds; 
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even  then,  the  charges  should  be  made  with  gravity,  and  not 
with  an  appearance  of  flippancy,  as  if  the  author  made  them 
merely  in  the  absence  of  something  to  say.  But,  however,  it  is 
time  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

The  Embassy  to  China,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  an  account,  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  altogether  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. So  early  as  the  year  1815,  the  local  authorities  at  Canton 
began  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of"  our  tiade;  the  occasion 
of  this  arose,  partly  from  incidents  connected  with  the  municipal 
regulations  of  the  Chinese  government,  but  chiefly  from  the 
eeizure  of  an  American  vessel  within  the  undisputed  limits  of  the 
Chinese  jurisdiction.  The  government  of  China  applied  for  re- 
dress to  the  factory  at  Canton,  and  demanded  that  the  vessel 
which  had  committed  the  outrage  should  be  sent  to  Europe.  In 
vain  did  the  members  of  the  factory  urge,  that  they  possessed 
no  authority  which  would  enable  them  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  viceroy  :  the  latter  still  insisted,  and  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance,  resorted  to  a  variety  of  measures, 
which  greatly  embarrassed  the  supercargoes  ;  until  perceiving  the 
inflexible  determination  of  the  viceroy  to  persevere  in  the  acts 
complained  of,  they  at  length  came  to  a  resolution  of  stopping 
the  trade.  A  steady  adherence  to  this  resolution,  produced  the 
desired  effect;  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot,  .between  Manda- 
rins named,  by  the  government,  and  persons  deputed  by  the 
factory,  (among  whom  was  Sir  George  Staunton,)  and  the  result 
was,  the  removal  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  measures 
that  formed  the  subject  of  complaint.  Here  the  disagreeable 
altercation  might  have  rested;  but  subsequently,  it  wa*  disco- 
vered by  the  factory,  that  in  the  reports  made  to  the  emperor  of 
the  transactions  that  had  taken  place,  the  viceroy  continued  to 
make  use  of  language,  exactly  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  which 
had  been  complained  of,  and  which  he  had  formally  retracted. 
Fearing,  lest  this  might  occasion  a  recurrence  of  the  same  dis- 
agreeable scenes,  and  desirous  that  the  matter  might  be  repre- 
sented to  the  emperor  in  its  true  light,  the  India  Company 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Control  to  represent  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  expediency  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Pekin,  of 
which  the  object  proposed  was  twofold;  1st,  that  the  Com- 
pany might  be  permitted  to  employ  such  Chinese  merchants  as 
the  supercargoes  might  think  fit;  and  2nd,  the  establishment  of 
a  direct  intercourse  with  Pekin,  either  by  means  of  a  resident 
minister,  or  by  written  addresses  to  some  tribunal ;  other  subor- 
dinate points  were  also  included  in  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Company,  but  they  disclaimed  all  intention  to  demand  addi- 
tional privileges,  and  agreed  to  pay  all  the   expences  attendant 
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upon  the  mission.  In  conformity  with  this  request.  Lord 
Amherst  set  out  in  February,  1816.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  writer  of 
the  volume  before  us,  was  appointed  third  commissioner  of  the 
Embassy  ;  Sir  G.  Staunton,  who  was  to  join  at  Canton,  being 
appointed  second. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Embassy  entered  the  Gulf  of  Pet- 
chelee,  in  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  immediately,  a  letter  was  sent  on 
shore,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Embassy,  and  stating  the 
-number  and  quality  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  presents  intended  for  the  Emperor.     In  consequence  of  this, 
some  mandarins  appointed  to  escort  the  Embnssy,  came  on  board; 
on  which,  Mr.  Ellis  takes  occasion  to  remark,  "  that  we  had  all 
reason  to  concur  with  Mr.  Barrow's  description  of  the  Chinese, 
as  a  frowzy  people;  the  stench,  arising  from  the  numbers  on 
board,  was  not  only  sensible,  but  oppressive  ;  it  was  the  repose 
of  putrifying  garlic  on  a  much  used  blanket."  p.  74.     This  is  a 
compound  smell,  of  which  we  have  not  a  very  accurate  concep- 
tion :  be  this,  however,  what  it  may,  our  countrymen  were  under 
the  necessity  of  bearing  with  it  till  the  8th  of  August,  when  they 
finally  quitted  the  Alceste,  and  landed  at  the  small  fort  of  Tong- 
choo,  from  whence  they  set  off,  almost  immediately,  to   Pekin. 
The  chin-chae,  or  envoy,  as  we  should  translate  the  word,  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  Embassy,  was  a  Tartar,  of  thejiame 
of  Kwang ;  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  being  connected 
with  the  imperial  family  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sense, 
and    of   easy  and   agreeable   manners;    and  during    the   whole 
course  of  the  Embassy,  appears  never  to  have  forfeited  the  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  embassador  and  his  suite.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  their  departure,  they  witnessed  the  infliction  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  punishment,  by  slapping  the  face  of  the  culprit  with  a 
short  piece  of  hide,  half  an  inch  thick.     The  hair  is  twisted  on 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  until  the  eyes  appear  to  be  almost 
starting  from   their  sockets,  and  the  blows  are  applied  to  the 
cheeks,  which  in  this  state  oi  distension,  must  necessarily  create 
extreme   pain  ;  the  crime  which  the  criminal  had  committed, 
was  robbing  the   baggage-boats,  and    both  the  spectatois   and 
executioner  seem  to  have  derived  much  entertainment  from  seeing 
his  sufferings.     Mr.  Ellis  praises  both  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple at  this  place  ;  the  former,  from  the  number  of  enclosures, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  cultivation,  reminded  him  of  England  ; 
and  the  latter  he  describes  as  being  orderly  and  good-humoured, 
both  to  each  other  and  to  strangers.     The  Embassy  proceeded 
from  the  Tung-jun-koo,  by  water  ;  the  number  of  trackers  at- 
tached to  ihe  boats,  were  about  five  hundred,    receiving  t»bout  a 
shilling  j:er  day,  for  hire;  as  the  trackers  are  a  very  low  class  of 
people,  and  decidedly  inferior,  both  in  condition  and  appearance! 
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to  the  general  population,  we  may  infer,  that  the  rate  of  wage* 
in  China  is  high,  and  indicative  or'  prosperity.  Mr.  Ellis,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  manners  in  the  East,  from  a  resi- 
dence in  India,  renders  him  a  better  judge  than  any  ordinary 
European,  seems  to  have  formed  a  similar  judgment  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  people  ;  whose  dress  and  looks  by  no 
means  exhibited  that  squalidness  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
appearance  of  an  exuberant  population.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
August,  they  arrived  at  Tien-sing,  a  town  of  the  first  class ;  and 
as  first  impressious  are  commonly  most  lively,  we  shall  here  ex- 
tract our  author's  description  of  the  impression  produced  upon 
his  mind,  by  a  view  of  the  first  great  city  (if  we  except  Canton,) 
visited  by  him  in  China. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  impression  produced  oil 
the   mind  by  the  approach   to  Tien-sing.     If  fine  buildings  and 
striking  localities  are  required  to  give  interest  to  a  scene,  this  has 
no  claims;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gradual  crowding  of  junks 
till  they  become  innumerable,  a  vast  population,  buildings  though 
not  elegant  yet  regular  and  peculiar,  careful  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion, can  supply  those  deficiencies,  the  entrance  to  Tien-sing  will 
not  be  without  attractions  to  the  traveller.     The  pyramids  of  salt, 
covered   with  mats,  the  dimensions  and  extent  of  which  have  been 
so   ingeniously  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow,  are  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects.    We  were  two  hours  and  a  half  passing  from  the  beginning 
of  the  line  of  houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  our  anchorage. 
A  salute  was  fired  from  a  small  fort ;  and  nearly  opposite,  troops 
were  drawn  up.    Among  them  were  matchlock  men,  wearing  black 
caps.     We  observed  some  companies  dressed  in  long  yellow  and 
black  striped  garments,  covering  them  literally  from  head  to  foot ; 
they  are  intended  to  represent  tigers,  but  certainly  are  more  likely 
to   excite    ridicule     than   terror;    defence,    from   the   spread   of 
their  shields,  would  seem  their  great  object.  A  short  distance  from 
our  anchorage,  we  passed  on  our  left  the  branch  of  the  river  leading 
to  the  canal,  and  thence  to  Canton.     The  excess  of  population  was 
here  most  striking.     I  counted  two  hundred  spectators  upon  one 
junk,   and  these  vessels  were  innumerable.     The  pyramids  of  salt 
were  so  covered  with  them,  that  they  actually  became  pyramids  of 
men.     Some  crowds  of  boys  remained  standing  above  their  knees 
in   the   water  for   near  an   hour  to   satiate   their   curiosity.     A 
more  orderly  assemblage  could   not,  however,   I  believe,  be  pre- 
sented in  any  other  country ;  and  the  soldiers  had  but  seldom  occa- 
sion to  use  even  threatening  gestures  to  maintain  order.     I  had  not 
before  conceived  that  human  heads  could  be  so  closely  packed  ;  they 
might  have  been  by  screws  squeezed  into  each  other,  but  there  was 
often  no  possible  vacancy  to  be  observed.     All  these  Chinese  spec- 
tators were  exposed,  bareheaded,  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at  eighty-eight.  Females 
were  not  numerous  in  the  crowd,  and  these  generally  old,  and  al- 
ways 
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ways  of  the  lower  orders.  The  Chinese  are,  to  judge  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Tien-sing,  neither  well-looking  nor  strongly  made  ; 
they  are  rather  slight,  but  straight,  and  of  the  middle  height.'' 
P.  85. 

Lord  Amherst  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Tien-sing,  than  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  him  by  two  mandarins,  announcing  an  intended 
visit  from  Soo-ta-jin,  an  officer  of  high,  rank,  and  the  Chjn-chae 
The  interview  passed  in  the  discussion  of  various  topics  relating 
to  the  Embassy,  and  Lord  Amherst  was  given  to  understand,  that 
he  would  probably  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Pekin  above  six 
days.  At  this  town,  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  to  the  Em- 
bassy, in  a  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor.  On  reaching  the 
hall  in  which  the  entertainment  was  to  take  place,  Soo-ta-jin  in- 
formed Lord  Amherst,  that,  as  it  was  given  to  them  at  the  ex- 
pence,  and  agreeably  to  the  express  direction,  of  the  Emperor, 
it  was  expected,  that  the  members  of  the  Embassy  would  perform 
the  same  ceremonies,  as  would  be  required,  if  the  Emperor  were 
present  at  it  in  person.  It  is  needless  to  detail  all  the  discus- 
sions which  ensued  ;  it  appeared,  that  the  entertainment  was 
projected  merely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  clearly  what  line  Lord 
Amherst  intended  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial  of 
prostration  before  the  Emperor  ;  the  result,  however,  was,  that 
our  embassador  firmly  resisted  all  arguments  and  persuasions  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  envoys,  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  as  was  proposed,  and  at  length,  the  point  was  con- 
ceded. Lord  Ariiherst  agreed  to  bow  profoundly  before  the 
table  in  the  banqueting  hall,  in  unison  with  the  prostrations  of 
the  mandarins,  and  when  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
to  make  his  obeisance  kneeling  on  one  knee.  With  these  pro-? 
mises  the  mandarins  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  but  they  held  out 
no  hopes  of  the  Emperor's  being  induced  to  content  himself 
with  the  proposed  compromise.  On  the  way  to,  and  back  from 
the  palace,  our  author  Was  struck  with  the  silence  and  regularity 
of  the  crowds  assembled  to  see  the  procession  pass  by  ;  although 
curiosity  was  painted  in  every  countenance,  yet  there  was  no 
pointing  with  the  fingers,  and  the  soldiers  assembled  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  appeared  to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  maintain- 
ing silence  and  order.  There  was  no  sign  of  poverty  in  the 
streets  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
clean  and  decently  dressed,  and  some  of  the  younger,  not  ill- 
looking.  On  the  14th  of  August,  at  day-light,  the  Embassy  left 
Tien-sing,  and  continued  their  voyage  up  the  Peiho.  Our  au- 
thor was  much  struck  with  the  countless  multitude  of  junks  at 
anchor,  which  covered  the  river  for  miles  ;  as  they  proceeded, 
the  country  improved  in  appearance,  and  the  morning  of  the 
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1.5 th,  brought  them  to  Yur-tsim  The  time  occupied  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage,  which  did  not  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
much  more  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  was  occupied  with  tedious 
discussions  relative  to  ceremonies  which  Lord  Amherst  was  to 
to  perform  at  his  presentation.  Little  occurred  worthy  of  notice 
on  the  voyage ;  a  halt  of  the  boats  opposite  to  a  party  of  soldiers, 
who  were  drawn  out  to  do  honour  to  the  embassador,  afforded 
our  author  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  appearance  and 
accoutrements.  They  were  of  all  arms  ;  some  had  matchlocks, 
others  bows  ;  some  shields,  and  others  gilded  breast- plates.  The 
bow  made  use  of,  is  similar  to  the  Persian  bow,  and  required 
but  slight  strength  to  draw  it.  The  matchlocks  were  extremely 
bad  ;  bad  in  their  original  construction,  and  such  little  care  taken 
of  them,  as  to  render  them  nearly  useless.  The  swords  were 
short  and  well-shaped ;  the  dress  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  here 
seen,  our  author  describes  as  being  ludicrous  in  a  high  degree. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  Embassy  arrived  at  Tong-chow. 
Lord  Amherst  found  quarters  appointed  for  him  and  his  atten- 
dants, and  that  two  mandarins  of  great  dignity,  Ho  and  Moo, 
had  been  ordered  to  negociate  with  him.  On  arriving  at  his 
quarters,  Hung,  the  mandarin  secretary,  announced  the  mission 
of  Ho,  a  Koong-yay  or  Duke,  and  Moo,  the  president  of 
the  Lipou,  or  tribunal  of  ceremonies.  The  Koong-yay  was  de- 
scribed by  Hung,  as  a  young  man  of  few  words,  and  remarkable 
for  the  inflexibility  of  his  character.  The  president  was  an  old 
man,  and  of  great  experience. 

The  arrival  of  an  Embassy  appears  to  have  excited  so  much 
curiosity  at  Tong-chow,  which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Pekin, 
that  scaffolding,  divided  after  the  manner  of  pit,  boxes,  and  galle- 
ries, was  erected  opposite  to  the  quarters  appointed  for  Lord  Am- 
herst, and  were  crowded  with  spectators  from  morning  till  nHit. 
The  next  day,  Lord  Amherst  left  his  quarters,  in  order  to  have  an 
interview  with  Ho  and  Moo,  in  a  public  building  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  After  various  discussions  respecting,  the  trans- 
mission of  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  other  matters,  which 
on  account  of  ceremonials,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  to 
any  sort  of  conclusion,  the  embassador  considered  the  objects 
of  his  mission  as  being  at  an  end,  and  requested  that  the  neces- 
sary preparations  might  be  made  for  his  return.  The  interview 
which  had  taken  place  with  the  Koong-yay  and  the  opportunities 
which  occurred  during  the  few  days  intervening-  before  the  final 
departure  of  the  Embassy  on  its  way  back,  afforded  our  author 
the  means  of  making  a  few  observations  concerning  the  internal 
appearance  of  a  Chinese  city.  The  shops,  highly  decorated 
with  gilding  and  carved  work  ;  and  the  signs  so  fantastical  as 

to 
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to  afford  no  idea  of  the  merchandize  to  be  found  within.     On  a 
tavern  was  inscribed,  "  here  come  persons  from  a  thousand  lees 
distance."  The  butchers'  shops  were  well  supplied  :  those  of  pawn- 
brokers, almost  as  numerous  as  in  London;   but  the  most   fre- 
quent  trades   seem  to  have  been  those  of  furriers  and  eating- 
houses.     The  business  of  these  last  appear  to  have  been  princi- 
pally carried  on  in  the  streets  ;  tea,  soups,  and  different  prepara- 
tions   of    meat,    were   divided    into   small   portions,  ready   for 
immediate  consumption.     Our  author  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  neatness  displayed  by  the  Chinese,  in  their  tubs,  baskets, 
and  boxes.     The  front  yard  of  the  houses  are  ornamented  with 
flowering  shrubs  ;  and  frequently  bowers  of  treillage  work,  with 
beautiful  creeping  plants,  adds  convenience  to  ornament.     The 
people  were  usually  civil,  and  instead  of  appearing  displeased  at 
the  inquisitiveness  displayed   by  our  people,  frequently  invited 
them  to  set  down.     Matters  were  once  more,  after  many  inter- 
views with  the  imperial  commissioners,  again  brought  to  some- 
thing that  promised  a  more  favourable  result,  and  the  embassa- 
dor continued  his  journey  on  the  28th.      All   were  much  struck 
by  the  extreme  regularity  with  which  the  Chinese  conducted  the 
transport  of  the  numerous  packages  which  belonged  to  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Embassy  ;  each  packet   was  marked  and  numbered 
by  them.     The  carts  for  personal  accommodation,  being  without 
springs,  were   extremely   inconvenient;    the   mules   remarkably 
fine,  and  the  better  sort  of  horses  resembling  the  smaller-sized 
Turkomans.     On  the  same  day  of  their  departure  from  Tong- 
chuw,  the  Embassy  arrived  at  Pekin.     The  embassador,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  enter  Pekin  ;  he  was  carried  through 
the  suburbs  to  the  village  of  Hai-teen,  and,  next  morning,   he 
proceeded   to   Yuen-nun-yuen,   the   residence  of  the   Emperor. 
The  scene  which  now  took  place,  and  which  concluded  in  the 
final  dismission  of  the  Embassy,  js  so  curious  that  we  shall  give 
it  at  length,  in  our  author's  own  words. 

"  The  carriage  stopped  under  some  trees,  and  we  ourselves  were 
conducted  to  a  small  apartment  belonging  to  a  range  of  buildings 
in  a  square  ;  Mandarins  of  all  buttons  were  in  waiting ;  several 
Princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  round 
flowered  badges,  were  among  them  :  the  silence,  and  a  certain  air 
of  regularity,  marked  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  small  apartment,  much  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were  hud- 
dled, now  witnessed  a  scene  I  believe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy.  Lord  Amherst  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when 
Chang  delivered  a  message  from  Ho  (Koong-yay),  informing  him 
that  the  Emperor  wished  to  see  the  Embassador,  his  ^on,  and  the 
Commissioners,  immediately.  Much  surprise  was  naturally  express- 
ed ;  the  previous  arrangement  for  the  eighth  of  the  Chinese  month, 
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&  period  certainly  much  too  early  for  comfort,  was  adverted  to,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  his  Excellency  appearing  in   his  present 
state  of  fatigue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of  every  necessary  equip- 
ment, was  strongly  urged.     Chang  was  very  unwilling  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  answer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  consent.     During 
this  time  the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all  ages  and  ranks, 
who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  gratify  their  brutal  curiosity,   for 
such  it  may  be  called,  as  they  seemed  to  regard  us  rather  as  wild 
beasts  than  mere   strangers  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 
Some  other  messages  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong-yay 
and  Lord  Amherst,  who,   in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given, 
stated  the  indecorum  and  irregularity  of  his  appearing  without  his 
credentials.     In  his  reply  to  this  it  was  said,    that  in  the  proposed 
audience  the  Emperor  merely  wished  to  see  the  Embassador,  and 
had  no  intention  of  entering  upon  business  *.     Lord  Amherst  hav- 
ing persisted  in   expressing  the  inadmissibility  of  the  proposition, 
and  in  transmitting,  through  the  Koong-yay,  an  humble  request  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  wait 
till  to-morrow,   Chang  and  another  Mandarin  finally  proposed  that 
his  Excellency  should  go  over  to  the  Koong-yay 's  apartments,  from 
whence  a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  Emperor.  Lord  Amherst  ' 
having  alleged  bodily  illness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  declining  the 
audience,  readily  saw,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay,  this  plea, 
which,  to  the  Chinese  (though  now  scarcely  admitted),  was  in  gene- 
ral the  most  forcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  declined 
compliance  :   this  produced  a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,   too 
much  interested  and  agitated  to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Am- 
herst, and  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  Emperor's 
commands.     Among  other  topics  he  used  that  of  being  received 
with  our  own  ceremony,  using  the  Chinese  words  "  ne -muntihlee,'* 
your   own   ceremony.     All  proving  ineffectual,  with   some  rough- 
ness, but  under  pretext  of  friendly  violence,    he  laid  hands  upon 
Lord  Amherst,  to  take  him  from  the  room  ;  another  Mandarin  fol- 
lowed his  example.     His  lordship,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity  of 
manner,  shook  them  off,  declaring,   that  nothing  but  the  extremest 
violence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room  for  any  other  place  but 
the  residence  assigned  to  him  ;  adding,  that  he  was  so  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  bodily  illness,   as  absolutely,  to  require  repose.     Lord 
Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  gross  insult  he  had  already  re- 
ceived, in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intrusion  and  indecent  curio- 
sity of  crowds,    who   appeared  to  view  him   rather  as  a  wild  beast 
than  the  representative  of  a  powerful  Sovereign  :  at  all  events,  he 
entreated  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, who,  he  felt  confident,  would,  in  consideration  of  his  illness 
and  fatigue,  dispense  with  his  immediate  appearance.     The  Koong- 

"  *  It  is  remarkable,   that  a  proposal  not  very  dissimilar  was 
jraade  to  Isinailoff." 
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yay  then  pressed  Lord  Amherst  to  come  to  his  apartments,  alleging 
that  they  were  cooler,  more  convenient,  and  more  private:  this 
Lord  Amherst  declined,  saying-  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  any 
place  but  his  own  residence.  The  Kcong-yay  having  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  persuade  him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
Emperor's  pleasure  upon  the  subject. 

"  During  his  absence  an  elderly  man,  whose  dress  and  ornaments 
bespoke  him  a  Prince  *,  was  particularly  inquisitive  in  his  inspection 
of  our  persons  and  inquiries;  his  chief  object  seemed  to  be  to  com- 
municate with  Sir  George  Staunton,  as  the  person  who  had  been 
with  the  former  Embassy;  but  Sir  George  very  prudently  avoided 
any  intercourse  with  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
anno}rance  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  both  public  and 
individual :  of  the  former  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  of  the  latter  I 
can  only  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  and  indeco- 
rous. 

"  A  message  arrived  soon  after  the  Koong-yay 's  quitting  the 
room,  to  say  that  the  Emperor  dispensed  with  the  Embassador's  at- 
tendance; that  he  had  further  been  pleased  to  direct  his  physician 
to  afford  his  Excellency  every  medical  assistance  that  his  illness 
might  require.  The  Koong-yay  himself  soon  followed,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency proceeded  to  the  carriage.  The  Koong-yay  not  disdain- 
ing to  clear  away  the  crowd,  the  whip  was  used  by  him  to  all  per- 
sons indiscriminately;  buttons  were  no  protection  ;  and  however  in- 
decorous, according  to  <our  notions,  the  employment  might  be,  for 
a  man  of  his  rank,  it  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands.  There 
were  colossal  figures  of  lions  in  the  court,  which  appeared  to  me  not 
ill  executed,  and  in  bronze. 

"  We  returned,  by  the  same  road,  to  Hai-teen,  where  we  found 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  who,  we  conjecture,  had  been  inten- 
tionally separated  from  us  by  the  Chinese;  indeed  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  was  their  design  to  have  carried  only  the  four  persons 
who  were  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence  to  Yuen- 
min-yuen ;  and  that,  consequently,  Messrs.  Morrison,  Abel,  Grif- 
fith, Cooke,  Somerset,  and  Abbot,  owed  their  being  with  Lord  Am- 
herst to  accident.  The  house  of  Sung-ta-jin,  selected  for  our  resi- 
dence, was  exceedingly  commodious,  and  pleasantly  situated,  with 
flowers  and  trees  near  the  principal  apartments.  Its  aspect  was 
so  agreeable,  that  we  could  not  but  look  forward  with  some  satis- 
faction to  remaining  there  a  fev/  days.  Such,  however,  was  not  to 
be  our  late ;  before  two  hours  had  elapsed  a  report  was  brought, 
that  opposition  was  made  by  the  Chinese  to  unloading  the  carts ; 
and  soon  after  the  Mandarins  announced,  that  the  Emperor,  in- 
censed by  the  Embassador's  refusal  to  attend  him  according  to  his 
commands,  had  given  orders  tor  our  immediate  departure.  The 
order  was  so  peremptory,  that  no  alteration  was  proposed :  in  vain 
was  the  fatigue  of  every  individual  of  the  embassy  pleaded  ;  no  con- 

"  *  They  are  distinguished  by  round  badges." 
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Federation  was  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  positive  commands  of 
the  Emperor.  Chang  at  one  time  said,  that  even  compliance  with 
the  Tartar  ceremony  would  now  be  unavailing;  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  however,  he  somewhat  altered  his  language,  saying  all  his  an- 
noyance had  arisen  from  our  pertinacity  upon  the  point  at  issue, 
and  hinted,  that  submission  might  still  be  of  use:  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  deny  that  the  Emperor  had  ever  signified  his  consent  to  re- 
ceive us  on  our  own  terms."     P.  177. 

We  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader  by  suggesting  any  reflections 
on  the  above  transactions ;  what  the  consequences  of  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception  might  have  been,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining ;  but,  in  a  merely  historical  point  of  view,  the  forego- 
ing narrative  contains  circumstances  infinitely  more  characteristic 
©f  the  Chinese  government,  than  would  possibly  have  been  dis- 
played upon  the  supposition  of  a  more  successful  result.  To  talk 
.of  keeping  up  relations  between  the  court  of  London  and  such  a 
court  as  that  of  Pekin  is  manifestly  idle;  and  we  are  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  more  effectual  method  could  have  been  hit  upon 
of  impressing  the  Chinese  people  with  a  conviction  of  the  power 
and  dignity  of  this  country,  than  that  followed  by  Lord  Amherst. 
As  to  any  indignities  put  upon  our  embassador  by  the  Chinese 
government,  to  these  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Lord  Amherst  had  no 
means  of  resistance  ;  but  by  shewing  that  he  was  prepared  to  in- 
our  any  personal  affront  and  danger,  rather  than  compromise  the 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  represented ;  he  gave  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
Sovereign  himself. 

Our  embassador,  as  before  stated,  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
Pekin  ;  our  author  is  therefore  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  describing  its  outward  appearance.  The  walls  are  built 
of  brick,  with  a  foundation  of  stone  ;  the  thickness  of  them  is 
considerable,  and  as  the  body  of  them  consists  of  mud,  the 
masonry  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  facing.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  high,  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  as  not  to  admit 
of  guns  of  any  considerable  calibre,  being  planted  on  the  tops 
of  them  j  in  lieu  of  which,  the  embrasures  are  filled  with 
imitations  of  guns  in  wood.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
plain  ;  its  high  walls,  and  numerous  bastions,  give  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  very  imposing  aspect.  On  the  side  near  the  village  of 
Hai-teen,  is  a  large  common,  wholly  uncultivated  ;  this,  our  au- 
thor notices  as  a  remarkable  sight  ;  but  he  does  not  state  whe- 
ther the  land  was  lit  for  cultivation;  if  it  was  otherwise,  the 
wonder  must  surely  cease.  The  Tartarian  mountains,  with  fhefr 
blue  and  lofty  summits,  form  the  great  feature  of  the  view  in  the 
country  near  Pekin.  The  Embassy  was  dismissed  at  night,  and 
kurried  away   immediately,    back   to  Tong-chovv,    w*hich   they 
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reached  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  journey  in 
which  our  author  describes  himself  as  having  been  jolted  almost 
into  a  "  phrensy."  The  journey  back  commenced  under  cir- 
cumstances by  no  means  flattering.  To  say  nothing  of  the  morti- 
fication which  Lord  Amherst  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt,  at 
returning  without  his  errand,  after  so  much  time  and  fatigue,  and 
expence  :  a  very  sensible  difference  was  perceived  in  the  care 
taken  for  his  accommodation,  and  in  the  honours  paid  to  his 
official  character,  now  that  he  was  returning  in  disgrace,  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  met  with  on  his  journey  to  the  capital ; 
no  soldiers  attended  to  clear  the  way  ;  no  men  with  lights  to 
point  out  the  road  ;  they  were  abandoned  to  themselves,  and  the 
flags  announcing  them  as  tribute  bearers,  taken  from  the  boats. 
Our  author,  however,  had  here  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
battle,  (pugilistic,  we  cannot  call  it,)  between  two  Chinese.  They 
seize  hold  of  each  others  tails,  and  twist  them  till  both  comba- 
tants often  fall  to  the  ground  ;  mutually  inflicting  and  enduring 
this  torture,  till  their  eyes  actually  seem  to  be  bursting  from  their 
sockets  ;  our  author  expresses  his  conviction  that  pugilists  of  the 
best  bottom  would  find  it  impossible  to  endure  the  suffering  of 
such  a  contest.  Asa  mark  of  the  altered  feelings  with  which  the 
Embassy  was  now  regarded,  it  is  noticed,  that  on  occasion  of  a 
beggar  standing  up,  as  Lord  Amherst  passed  by,  he  was  ordered 
by  a  mandarin  to  sit  down  ;  the  British  embassador  **  not  being 
any  longer  considered  deserving  of  respect  even  from  the  lowest 
class  of  society." 

On  the  second  of  September,  the  Embassy  left  Tong-chow  on 
their  voyage  home  ;  the  place  to  which  they  were  to  proceed  was 
Canton.  Our  author  seems  to  disclaim  all  expectation  of  being 
able  to  relate  anything  worthy  of  commemoration,  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  homewards.  "  Millet  fields,  willow  groves,  pinks, 
half-clothed  inhabitants,  with  little  eyes,  and  long  tails,  women 
with  prettify  dressed  hair,  but  ugly  faces  :  these  are  the  daily  and 
unchanging  objects,  and  from  these  I  cannot  eke  out  any  thing 
like  interesting  description."  P.  1Q7.  This  is  not  a  very  pru- 
dent declaration  on  the  part  of  our  author,  seeing  that  he  makes 
it  before  the  reader  has  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  volume. 
Our  author,  however,  keeps  his  word,  or  at  least  his  prophesy 
is  fulfilled  ;  for  there  really  does  occur  but  little  worthy  of  no- 
tice during  the  remainder  of  the  volume.  We  shall  accordingly 
note  down  miscellaneously  any  little  occurrences  that  may  seem 
interesting,  without  troubling  ourselves  with  the  order  of  dates 
in  our  author's  diary.  At  Tien-sing  some  military  were  drawn 
out  in  honour  (not  of  the  Embassy,  for  it  was  shorn  of  its  beams 
but)  of  Ching-ta-gin,  the  Kajah-chatze.  The  soldiers  knelt  as 
tueboats  passed  :  on  firing  their  salute*  much  caution  was  used; 
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as  soon  as  the  gunners  had  applied  their  matches,  they  immedi- 
ately retreated,  squatting  themselves  down  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, with  their  backs  turned,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
hurt  even  by  the  wadding.  Our  author  says,  that  his  compa- 
nions were  much  struck  with  the  wretched  appearance  of  the 
Chinese  ;  but  that,  compared  with  the  same  class  in  other  Asia- 
tic countries,  he  should  feel  disposed  to  say,  that  China  presents 
an  aspect  of  great  prosperity.  At  the  village  of  Sang-yuem, 
where  the  Embassy  halted  for  a  day,  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  band  of  blind  musicians.  Au  o!d  man  was  the  prin- 
cipal performer  ;  the  instrument  upon  which  he  played  consisted 
of  a  box,  with  two  bridges,  over  which  some  strings  were 
stretched,  whilst  others  passed  underneath  :  there  were  two  cir- 
cular apertures  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  which  was  rather  more 
than  two  feet  long  :  the  performer  struck  the  strings  with  two 
small  rods,  producing  the  best  harmony,  which  our  author  heard 
in  China  :  the  other  instruments  were  a  guitar  and  fiddle.  As 
the  Embassy  receded  from  Pekin,  the  respect  with  which  it  was 
received  eecreased.  On  one  occasion  some  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  to  salute,  whose  badges  signified  "  robust  citizens;"  from 
which  our  author  inferred  that  they  were  militia.  In  China  the 
troops  of  each  province  are  levied  within  it:  the  enrolment  is 
voluntary,  and  the  pay  so  good  as  to  render  the  service  an  object 
of  desire.  Mounted  soldiers  again  accompanied  the  trackers, 
who  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  notwithstanding  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  consisted  of  old  men  and  boys.  They  are 
impressed  into  the  service,  and  every  individual,  when  summoned, 
must  either  attend  himself,  or  find  a  substitute.  On  arriving  at 
Tsing,  all  the  boats  immediately  began  their  preparation  for  cele- 
brating the  autumnal  full  moon.  Provisions  and  wine  were  set 
before  the  deity,  and  the  libation  having  been  made,  the  ceremony 
concluded  with  fire-works.  At  Tsing- kiang-poo,  the  population 
again  began  to  assume  a  superabundant  character ;  and  a  mili- 
tary Mandarin  observed,  that  wars  were  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  due  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
the  consumers.  "  It  is  something  singular,"  says  our  author^ 
<f  to  meet  a  disciple  of  Malthus  on  the  Imperial  canal." 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  the  Embassy  reached  Kao-ming-sze7 
where  they  found  a  large  temple,  under  ihe  e«peciai  protection 
of  the  Emperor,  and  dedicated  to  Fo.  The  number  of  priests 
maintained  upon  the  establishment  were  200,  and  the  charge 
upon  the  Imperial  treasury  10,000  dollars.  Our  author,  and 
those  who  accompanied  him,  were  received  very  courteously  by 
the  principal  priest,  and  his  dress  reminded  them  of  that  worn 
by  the  Catholic  priesthood :  the  accommodation  prepared  for 
the  priests  was  clean  and  comfortable.     Mr.  Morrison  (who 
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accompanied  the  Embassy  in  the  character  of  interpreter)  endea-' 
voured  to  collect  some  information  about  the  Jews  in  Honan. 
The  person  from  whom  he  sought  information  was  a  Mussul- 
man, and  the  only  person  whom  Mr.  Morrison  met  with,  who 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  their  existence.  His  knowledge 
of  them,  however,  was  very  confined.  Their  numbers  are  much 
diminished.  Their  entrance  into  China  took  place  about  200 
years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  th*eir  sacred  books  consist 
only  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  were,  however,  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  David,  Solomon,  Ezekiel,  and  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirach.  Our  author  visited  the  gardens  of  Woo-yuen,  which 
were  formerly  the  favourite  resort  ol  Kien-lung ;  they  were  much 
neglected,  but  still  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Chinese  garden- 
ing. The  object  aimed  at  seems  to  be  the  making  grounds  ap- 
pear more  extensive  than  they  really  are  :  the  buildings  contained 
in  them  are  constructed  merely  in  subordination  to  picturesque 
effect,  and  without  any  attempt  at  abstract  beauty  of  architecture. 
The  piles  of  works  were  so  large  as  really  to  imitate  nature ; 
being  not  merely  rough  and  jagged,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tremely large.  The  trees  in  the  garden  were  chiefly  the  olea 
fragrans  and  some  planes. 

On  the  22d  of  October  the  Embassy  reached  Nankin,  once  the 
capital  of  China,  but  now  declined  both  in  size  and  in  import- 
ance. The  sight  of  this  city  is  almost  the  only  novelty  (if  we 
except  the  mortifying  reception,  or  rather  dismission,  which  our 
embassador  met  with)  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  very  important  one  ;  for  none  of  the  party  were  permitted 
to  enter  within  the  walls  (properly  so  called)  of  the  city.  It 
appears  that  there  is  an  outer  wall  to  the  city,  distant  20  lees, 
or  about  seven  miles  from  the  inner  wall,  which  enclosed  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  city.  Within  this  outer  wall  the  members  of 
the  Embassy  were  permitted  to  enter.  They  ascended  a  temple, 
and  from  that  point  of  view,  they  were  able  to  form  some  tole- 
rable idea  of  the  city.  It  contained  four  principal  streets,  inter- 
sected by  smaller  ones  at  right  angles  ;  through  the  largest  a  canal 
flows,  over  which,  at  various  intervals,  bridges  of  a  single  arch 
are  thrown  ;  the  streets  seemed  not  to  be  spacious,  but  appeared 
remarkably  clean.  Our  author  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
sufficiently iiear  to  the  porcelain-tower,  to  enable  him  to  describe 
it  with  exactness.  It  is  octagonal,  and  of  nine  stories  ;  of  consi- 
derable height  in  proportion  to  its  base,  and  with  a  ball,  said  to 
be  of  gold,  placed  on  its  summit,  and  resting  immediately  upon  a 
pinnacle,  lis  Chinese  name  is  Levv-lee-paou-ta,  or  Pao-ling- 
!zu,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  800,000/.  of  our  money  in  building. 
i  lie  whole  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  tower  of  Lintsin,  was  ex- 
irtmelv  striking  ;  the  area,  enclosed  within  the  outer  walls,  could 
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not  be  less  than  thirty  miles,  diversified  throughout  with  groves, 
houses,  cultivation,  and  hills.  It  was  generally  found,  that  the 
military  Mandarins  v.  ere  much  more  disposed  to  intimacy  than 
the  civil.  Lord  Amherst  met  with  two  of  the  former,  who  seem 
to  have  been  sensible  of  the  achievements  of  Wellington  ;  and  to 
one  of  these,  our  author  says,  that  Lord  Amherst  "  gave  one  of 
the  medals  containing  a  series  of  drawings  representing  his  bat- 
tles."     A  valuable  medal  this  ! 

On  the  30th  of  October,  the  Embassy  arrived  at  Woo-hoo- 
shien.  It  contained  shops  which  would  not  disgrace  Oxford- 
street  ;  they  w  ere  spacious,  and  consisted  of  an  outward  and  inner 
apartment,  and  were  filled  with  articles  of  every  kind.  The  main 
street  was  not  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  but  did  not  appear  to 
be  populous,  considering  its  extent,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  goods  and  merchandize  which  it  contained.  Our  author  re- 
marks, that  this  part  of  the  country  was  not  populous,  but  the 
inhabitants  gave  no  signs  of  poverty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
much  struck,  in  all  the  Chinese  towns  and  villages  which  he 
visited,  with  the  number  of  persons  apparently  of  the  middling 
classes  of  society;  and  horn  this  he  justly  inferred  a  wide  diffu- 
sion of  the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  and  the  consequent  finan- 
cial capacity  of  the  country.  "  However  absurd  the  pietensious 
of  the  limperor  of  China  may  be  to  universal  supremacy,  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  through  his  dominions  without  feeling  that 
he  has  the  finest  country,  within  an  Imperial  ring-fence,  in  tiie 
world."     P.  323. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  at  the  village  of  Tatung,  near 
Tung-ling-shien,  our  countrymen  first  met  with  the  tea- plant ; 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub,  and  resembles  the  myrtle  both  in 
its  appearance  and  its  fragrancy.  The  views  in  this  part  of  the 
country  were  highly  picturesque:  rock  above  rock  in  endless 
and  sublime  variety,  while  the  wildness  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  landscape  was  softened  I  y  the  white  cottages  and  farm- 
houses with  which  it  was  speckled.  On  descending  from  the 
high  grounds;  our  author's  party  was  followed  by  peasants,  whq.se 
.shouts  might  have  been  mistaken  for  violence,  had  not  the  civi- 
lity with  which  they  afterwards  offered  tea  and  other  refresh' 
ments,  proved  that  their  noise  was  merely  the  rude,  expression  of 
astonishment.  In  the  course  of  their  ramble  through  an  island 
in  the  Yang-tse-keang,  a  party  was  attracted  to  a  house  by  the 
noise  of  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instruments :  the  ceremony 
proved  to  be  the  solemnization  of  a  funeral  ;  a  procession  was 
moving  round  and  round  the  yard  of  a  house  ',  the  ptiests,  in 
their  ordinary  dresses,  being  tlie  musicians,  and  the  mourners 
dieted  in  white  robes.  On  the  approach  of  our  countrymen, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  (with  the  exception  of  one  old 
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ladv)  ail  forgot  their  grief  to  examine  their  unexpected  visitors. 
On  the  l'2th  of  November,  while  nearly  200  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  porpoises  were  observed  :  this  gives  us  a  very 
striking  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Yang-tse- 
keang.  The  following  account  of  a  walk  to  the  Lee-shan  moun- 
tains we  shall  give  in  our  au'hor's  own  words  :  it  will  afford  a 
vcrv  favourable  specimen  of  his  powers  of  description,  and  is 
marked  by  incidents  of  a  more  interesting  ualure  than  one  is  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  Chinese  scenery. 

"  I  had  a  most  interesting  walk  to  the  mountains  :  a  stream,  fed 
from  the  waterfall,  wound  through  the  valley,  and  was  crossed  by 
three  bridges,  one  of  which;  was  of  twelve  piers;  the  bed  was  nearly 
dry,  but  the  length  of  the  bridges  marked,,  that  at  certain  seasons, 
cither  of  heavy  rain  or  melting  snow,  the  streams  must  swell  into 
a  considerable  torrent.  The  clearness  of  the  water  was  truly  grati- 
fying to  the  eye,  so  long  obscured  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Pei- 
ho,  Eu-ho,  Yellow,  and  Yang-tse-kiang  rivers.  Leaving  to  our  right? 
a  large  temple  beautifully  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  ravine 
down  which  the  cascade  tumbles ;  we  wound  round  a  hill,  and  soon 
fell  into  a  stony  path  leading  to  a  small  ta  overlooking  the  water- 
fall. At  this- distance  the  building  appeared  like  a  child's  play- 
thing. Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  truth  of  the 
descriptions  I  had  read  of  the  features  of  a  granitic  range.  The 
rocks  rose  in  rude  speculated  summits,  survivors  of  the  extensive 
degrading  process,  marked  by  the  debris  at  the  bottom.  As  we  as- 
cended by  the  path  of  stone  steps  which  wound  considerably  to  es- 
cape the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  we  passed  several  blocks  of  pure 
quartz,  many  of  three  feet  in  depth,  and  a  few  nearly  five;  midway  a 
vein  of  quartz,  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  seemed  to  cross  the  moun- 
tain horizontally.  The  ground  glittered  with  mica,  so  as  to  give  the 
surface  an  appearance  of  being  strewed  with  spangles  of  the  preci- 
ous metals.  One  stream,  falling  over  masses  of  rock,  gave  out  the 
sound  so  sublimely  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty, '  the  rush  of  many  waters.'  Thus  the  pauses  which  the  • 
steepness  of  the  ascent  required  were  amply  filled  by  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  magnificence  above  and  around,  finely  contrasted  with 
the  smiling  neatness  of  the  cultivated  vale  below  us.  An  hour  and 
a  half  brought  us  to  the  pagoda,  which  proved  to  be  of  seven  stories, 
built  of  the  neighbouring  granite,  and  fifty  feet  in  height ;  a  small 
idol  riding  on  a  cow  was  placed  in  an  aperture  on  the  basement 
story.  We  stood  upon  an  insulated  pinnacle,  separated  by  a  deep 
ravine  from  the  rocks,  over  whose  surface  the  cascade  tumbled  in  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  four  hundred  feet.  While  resting  ourselves, 
some  priests  were  observed  standing  oh  an  opposite  cliff,  belonging- 
to  the  college  or  temple  near  the  pagoda,  the  existence  of  which  we 
had  already  conjectured  from  the  cultivated  patches  near  the  sum- 
mit :  we  had  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  them  for.  tea,  which  they 
readily  supplied  us  with.  -  Their  habitation  was  very  beautifully  si- 
tuated in  a  small  hollow  sheltered  by  a  few  tr-ee6  from  the  wind,  that 
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was  even  thus  early  in  the  season  extremely  piercing.  The  abste- 
mious habits  of  their  order,  excluding  meat,  did  not  enable  the 
priests  to  offer  those  solid  refreshments  required  by  so  long  a  walk. 
Salted  ginger  and  parings  of  dried  fruit  were  all  their  stores  afford- 
ed ;  the  repast  was  truly  that  of  an  anchorite,  and  the  whole  scene 
well  adapted  to  devout  meditation.  A  plantation  of  bamboos  % 
which  I  now  have  no  doubt  of  being  considered  a  sacred  tree,  over- 
hung the  cascade.  Some  large  plants  of  the  camellia  were  growing 
on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  cultivated  hill  near  the  temple.  Our  de- 
scent only  occupied  three  quarters  of  an  hour  :  towards  the  bottom 
I  observed  some  schistus,  which,  I  could  almost  venture  to  assert, 
was  below  the  granite:  it  was  micaceous,  with  small  embedded  gar- 
nets. On  our  return  we  followed  the  great  road,  and  near  the  city 
passed  a  temple  of  the  Tao-tze,  remarkable  for  some  drawings  de- 
scriptive of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  rewards  and  punishments 
were  represented  by  corresponding  situations  belonging  to  this  life.*' 
P.  339. 

From  this  place  to  their  arrival  at  Canton,  very  little  worthy 
of  remark  occurred.  This  city  is  so  well  known  from  other 
channels  of  information,  that  we  shall  forbear  repeating  our  au- 
thor's remarks  upon  its  appearance.  The  Embassy  readied  it 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  alter  a  few  interchanges  of  civi- 
lity with  the  Viceroy,  set  off  on  its  return  to  England.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  misfortune  which  happened  to  the  Alceste  on 
its  way  homewards,  the  account  of  the  voyage  to  England  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  particulars ;  but  as  these  have  been  re- 
lated more  fujly  by  Mr.  M'Leod,  the  surgeon  of  the  Alceste, 
we  shall  reserve  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Embassy  for  our 
next  number. 


Art.  V.  An  Address  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  hold  en 
at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  City  of  Bath,  under  the  Piesidencz 
of  the  Hon.  and  Right  llev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  on 
Monday  the  1st  Day  of  December,  1817,  IV or d  for  Word, 
as  delivered  from  IV  riting  ;  with  a  Protest,  against  the  Esta- 
blishment of  such  a  Society  in  Bath.  By  the  llev.  Josiah 
Thomas,  M. A.  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  6d.  Rivingtons.   18 17- 

J-F  the  importance  of  a  publication  be  estimated  by  its  size,  a 
pamphlet  consisting  of  a  single  sheet  Widely  printed.,  might,  per- 
haps, seem  scarcely  to  require  our  attention  ;  but  if  the  value  of 
a  work  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  it  discloses, 
and  the  consequences  they  involve,  many  folios  would  sink  into 
insignificance,  when- weighed  against-  this  little  tract.  The  facts 
which  it  communicates  we  shall  give,  in  the  first  place,  without 
comment ;  and  we  shall   then  say  a  few  words  on  the  conduct 

*  "  Bambusa  arundinacea/' 
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v\h;ch  they  detail,  the  defence  which  has  bean  set  up  on  if* 
behalf,  and  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  whole 
transaction. 

It  appears  then,  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
the  City  of  Batli,  on  the  1st  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  association  in  aid  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  preached  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  Society,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  at  the  Octa- 
gon Chapel  in  that  city,  presided  at  ihis  meeting. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Bails  attended  to  deliver  a  solemn 

'•'  Protest  against  the  formation  of  any  such  Society  in  Bath  j 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese;  in  his  own  name; 
in  the  name  of  the  Rectors  of  Bath  ;  and  in  the  name  of  nineteen- 
twentietbs  of  the  Clergy  in  his  jurisdiction,"     P.  16". 

While  delivering  his  Protest,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  the  Archdeacon  states,  that  he  was  "  hooted,  hissed,, 
and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner  ;"  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that,  if  the  meeting  proceeded  to  further  outrage,  he 
should  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities  in  his  defence.  {Advertise- 
ment to  Second  Edition.)  The  Archdeacon  left  the  room,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  address  ;  because,  as  he  says, "  I  did 
not  go  to  that  meeting  for  debate ;  but  to  Protest  against  the 
purpose  of  that  meeting.  And,  I  apprehend,  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
person  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  own  Protest."  (Advertise- 
ment.) The  meeting,  it  seems,  then  proceeded  to  the  business 
for  which  it  had  been  convened  ;  and  the  society,  which  the  re- 
gular ecclesiastical  authorities  had  thus  disclaimed,  was  imme- 
diately formed,  and  styled  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  !!!  an  apparently  uncalled  for  profession  of 
xs  decided  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  episcopal  government 
of  the  Established  Church"  having  been  made  in  the  primary  re- 
solution. 

The  committee  of  this  newly  formed  auxiliary  body,  have  since 
published  a  statement,  in  which  they  deny  the  Archdeacon's 
right  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  even 
assume,  that  the  Aichdeacon,  though  professing  to  come  there 
in  support  of  a  presumed  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  himself 
violating  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  by  insulting  a  Bishop  of  hk 
own  Church,  and  a  superior  in  his  own  diocese  *.  The  ques- 
tion of  right  must  be  decided  by  the  canon  law,  and  a  reference 
lo  it  will  inform  the  Committee  that  the  Archdeacon  is  there 
atiled  the  Bishop's  eye,  and  that  he  has  power  to  supply  the 
Bishop's  room,  and  in  all  things  to  be  the  Bishop's  Vicegerent-]-, 
und   so    far   was   fully    uph-Jd    in  his  interference.     The  ques- 

■"- ■'    '  '      '       ■<     .  i      .,.        i.  .  i      '    .j.  .  » 

*  See  the  advertisement  of  the  Bath  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  the  Bath  Chronicle,  December  11. 

|  JB.iru's-Ecclosiastical  Law, 
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tion  of  propriety  will  resolve  itself,  when  the  Committee's  spe- 
cious statement  of  it  is  corrected.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  meeting,  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  included,  but  it  was  a  Bishop  unhappily  betrayed  into  the 
"  stretching  himself  beyond  his  measure,"  and  seduced  into  this  ir- 
regularity in  the  diocese  in  which,  as  the  Archdeacon  stated,  "  he 
was  as  much  under  canonical  rule  as  any  other  clergy  man."  It 
is  further  admitted,  that,  within  the  precincts  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
he  would  take  precedence  of  the  Archdeacon,  but  not  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bath,  nor  either  within  one  or  the  other 
would  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  authority.  The  charge 
W  insult  remains  to  be  considered,  and  if  any  was  offered,  it 
could  only  be  in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  cither  by  protesting 
at  all  against  a  meeting  at  which  a  Bishop  presided;  or  by  the 
matter  and  tone  of  the  Protest  itself:  on  these  points  we  shall 
Jiave  some  observations  to  make  before  we  conclude. 

But  it  is  asserted  by  the  committee,  -that  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath  had  no  right  to  interfere;  because,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
meeting  was  "  convened  by  public  advertisement,  and  assembled 
•under  .the  protection  of  the  civil 'law,  and  at  the  Guildhall,  with, 
the  permission  of  the -chief  magistrate  of  the  city."  And,  more- 
over, that  he  '"  was  not  entitled  to  speak,  unless  in  conformity 
to  the  advertisement,  by  which  friends  only  were  invited  *."  The 
committee  doubtless  considered  that  they  were  here  standing 
upon  strong  ground  ;  but  though  the  lay  members  of  the  Church 
have  "  a  power  to  assemble  for  charitable  purposes  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  power  f"  they  surely  are  not 
warranted  .in  assembling, for  a  .purpose,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
charity,  subverts i\mt  discipline  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  are 
bound  to  support.  It  was  upon  this  ground,  we  conceive,  that 
the  Archdeacon  interfered';  because  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church  were  about  to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  which  as- 
sumes a  power  of  sending  Missionaries  to  officiate  in  a  forejgn 
Diocese,  without  the  consent  of  its  Bishop,  and  under 'the  ma- 
nagement of  a  self-appointed  lay  corresponding  committee  at 
home.  Tlie  Archdeacon's  appeal  was  to  the  conscientious  ob- 
ligation of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  defer  to  those 
who  have  the  spiritual  charge  over  them,  and  not  merely  to  '■'  la- 
ment the  want  of  theKr  concurrence,"  but  to  abstaiu  from  acting 
w.ithQu-t  it. 

-If  the  Archdeacon  iiad  no  right  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  .of  England  from  being  so  grievously 
violated,  in  a  district  where  that  discipline  was  committed  to  his 
immediate  superintendance ;  then,  indeed,  we  have  wholly  mis- 
taken the  ground  on  which  the  Church  of  England  stands:,  nor 
can  we  see  how  she  is  long  to  stand  at  all,  if  any  of  her  lay  mem- 
bers are  .thus  entitled  to  invade  the  province  of  their  ecclesiastical 

*  bee  tbe  Bath  Chronicle  as  .above.  f  Ibid. 
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superiors  ;  and  the  injured  parties  are  not  even  entitled  to  attend 
their  meetings,  and  protest  against  the  invasion,  because  the  ad- 
vertisement summons  only  the  friends  to  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
injustice.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  this  rule,  if  once  esta- 
blished, may  be  enforced  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
affairs :  the  Committee  may  feel  little  interest  in  the  rights  of 
the  Clergy,  or  in  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  ;  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  them,  whether  a  Bishop  be  allowed 
to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  his  own  diocese,  or  be 
permitted  to  exercise  canonical  authority  over  the  clergy  officiate 
ing  within  the  limits  of  his  superintendance ;  but  should  some 
zealous  reformers  of  state  affairs,  take  upon  them  to  convene 
meetings  by  public  advertisement,  for  pui poses  injurious  to  their 
civil  rights  as  Britons,  or  prejudicial  to  that  lawful  authority 
which  they  may  chance  to  possess  as  officers  of  the  state ;  will 
they  ihen  feel  bound  to  allow  such  meetings  to  discuss  their  ob- 
ject, and  frame  their  resolutions  without  a  protest,  because  the 
advertisement  under  which  they  were  called,  invited  none  but 
friends  to  attend  ? 

As  our  ideas  of  the  office  and  authority  of  an  Archdeacon  have 
probably  been  derived  from  different  sources,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  not  entirely  coincide  with  those,,  which  these 
gentlemen  seem  to  entertain.  We  shall  however  venture  to  as- 
sume,  that  the  archdeacon  had  a  full  ngbt  to  pursue  the  course 
he  adopted  ;  and  if  they  wish  for  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  think  we  may  safely  refer  them  to  the  honourable  and 
right  reverend  prelate  who  presided  at  the  meeting  ;  for  we  are 
convinced  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing;  that  the  Arch- 
deacon did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  his  authority,  in  entering  his 
protest  against  a  meeting,  which  he  considered  liable  to  such 
objections. 

What  we  have  thus  said  upon  the  question  of  i;gnt,  has  been 
drawn  from  us  by  ihe  bold  denial  of  the  Archdeacon's  authority, 
which  the  committee  of  this  intrusive  Society  have  ventured  to 
publish.  We  will  now  consider  the  matter  in  another  point  of 
view,  and  inquire  whether  the  Archdeacon  was  not  bound  by  the 
imperious  claims  of  duty  to  act  as  he  did.  The  exercise  of  a 
right  may  be  optional ;  and  a  dignified  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  those  in  authority  may  sometimes  be  expedient,  where  inter- 
ference would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  proving  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power.  But  the  call  of  duty  admits  of  no  hesita- 
tion ;  and  Httte  would  it  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  still 
Jess  one,  to  whose  dignified  station  a  peculiar  responsibility  at- 
taches, to  balance  between  duty  and  expediency  ;  or  to  stand  inac- 
tive, because  personal  difficulties  or  danger  must  attend  his  progress. 

We  scruple  not  to  say,  that,  in  this  case,  the  path  of  duty  was 
loo  plain  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  had  the  Archdeacon  neglected  to 

follow 
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•/oilow  it,  he  would  have  found  it  much  less  easy  to  answer  the 
reproaches  of  his  conscience,  than  he  now  will  to  meet  the  popu- 
lar clamour  which  his  firmness  has  excited,  lie  considered  the 
Society  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dangerous;  calculated 
only  to  promote  the  views  and  interests  of  a  party,  unfriendly  to 
the  Church,  though  fostered  in  its  bosom;  and  likely  to  perpetuate 
religious  feuds,  in  that  distiict  especially  entrusted  to  his  super- 
intendance.  Under  such  convictions  was  he  to  remain  silent  ? 
Was  he  lo  suffer  such  an  institution  to  be  formed  without  a  pro- 
test ?  Was  he  to  consult  his  own  ease,  to  the  injury  of  his  sacred 
charge?  Was  he  to  seek  the  good-will  of  a  .party,  or  avoid  the 
hostility  of  its  misguided  instruments,  by  a  dereliction  of  the 
soieuui  duties  of  his  office?  If  the  former  champions  of  truth 
and  orthodoxy,  whom  the  good  providence  of  (Jod  has  raised  up 
»ur  Church,  have  been  justly  rewarded  by  the  praises  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity,  these  questions 
admit  of  but  one  answer.  The  Archdeacon's  conception  of  his 
duty  was  as  correct,  as  his  discharge  of  it  was  exemplary.  And 
Jet  it  be  further  observed,  for  surely  it  is  an  importaut  feature  in 
case,  that  the  meeting  in  question  was  unauthorized  by  al4 
that  can  give  a  regular  sanction  to  an  assembly  for  church  pur- 
poses. The  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  declined  it :  he 
refused,  temperately  and  politely  indeed  as  became  him,  but  stilt 
liiTi.ly  una  positively  refused  to  have  any  connection  with  the  pro- 
■poa\j<J  institution.  Ihe  Rectors  of  Bath,  and  we  may  say  almost 
alt  the  clergy  of  the  city,  and  the  Archdeaconry,  withheld  their 
support  from  the  Society,  their  attendance  from  the  meeting; 
for  though  some  clergymen  indeed  were  present,  they  were 
drawn,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from  other  dioceses.  The 
Archdeacon  was  on  the  spot,  a  witness  of  the  intrusion ;  and  felt 
it  his  duty  publicly  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  if  he  could  not 
prevent,  at  least  to  protest  against  so  irregular,  and,  what  he 
considered,  injurious  a  proceeding ;  and  surely,  from  the  very 
shewing  of  the  parties  themselves,  the  mildest  censure  that  can 
be  passed  upon  it  is,  that  it  was  irregular  in  the  extreme,  for 
what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  application  admitted  to  have  been 
riiade  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  both  supreme  and  sub- 
ordinate; but  that  it  was  felt  by  the  Committee  that  the  mea- 
sure in  contemplation  was  one  subject  to  their  cognizance,  and 
needing  their  countenance  and  support ;  and  yet  it  was  proceeded 
in,  not  merely  without  the  sanction,  but  in  the  very  face  of  an 
unanimous  refusal  to  grant  it — delivered,  indeed,  according  to 
the  Committee's  statement,  in  the  mildest  terms,  and  qualified 
as  much  as  possible  with  urbanity;  and,  therefore,  we  add, 
more  binding  upon  generous  minds  than  the  most  imperative 
prohibition,  for,  we  trust,  the  Committee  will  not  have  the 
hardihood  even  to  ."-urtnise,  that  the  refusal  of  a  venerable  Bi- 
shop 
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shop  and  four  exemplary  Clergyman  to  join  the  association,  pro- 
ceeded from  indifference  to  the  object  in  view  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  escape  for  them  from  the  alternative  proposition,  that  they 
must  have  known  it  proceeded  from  conscientious  disapprobation. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  Archdeacon's  Protest  were 
founded,  he  states  as  follows: 

"  I  scruple  not  to  express  my  convictions:  1st.  That  thh 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  originally  unnecessary;  because 
the.  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  was,  and  is,  in  existence,  and  in  action.  II.  That 
several  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  especially  the  means  which  it  employs  to  increase  its 
funds,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  which  it  would  assume — ! 
that  of  a  Church  of  England  Society.  III.  That  this  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  tends  to  the  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
to  promote  and  augment  divisions  among  the  Members,  and  espe- 
cially the  Ch-rgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  being  plainly  sup- 
ported in  conformity  to  the  view  of  a  New  SfccT  in  the  Church  : 
a  sect,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish  themselves  by  the  names 
of  serious  Christians,  and  Evangelical  Ministers. 
IV.  '1  hat  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  this  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  this  city,  will  be  pernicious;  because  it  will  promote  re- 
lieibus  huds  here,  as  similar  speculations  have  done  in  other 
places."     P.  4. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  reasoning  by  which  he 
establishes  these  positions,  because  this  would  oblige  us  to  insert 
the  whole  pamphlet.  To  us  they  are  conclusive;  and  if  our 
rearieis  will  weigh  them  well,  they  may  perhaps  hesitate  before 
the)  are  seduced  by  a  specious  name,  and  a  benevolent  object, 
into  the  support  of  an  association,  against  which  such  things  can 
be  alleged. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Archdeacon  himself  violated  all  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  b)  insulting  a  bishop  of  his  own  Church,  and 
a  superior  in  his  own  diocese. 

Alter  what  we  have  already  observed  respecting  the  Archdea- 
con's tight  of  inteifercnce,  and  the  sense  of  duly  under  which  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  acted,  we  think  it  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  '-hat,  if  any  insult  was  offered,  it  must  have  been  by  the  tone 
or  mutter  of  the  Protest  itself,  and  not  by  the  act  of  making  it. 
We  shall  readily  allow,  that,  though  fully  justified  in  the  hitter, 
if  the  Archdeacon  in  his  manner  violated  the  respect  always  due 
to  the  office  and  station  of  a  bishop,  even  when  a  bishop  may  be 
acting  irregularly;  heceitainly  was  guilty,  not  of  a  breach  of 
discipline,  which  nothing  but  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  could 
have  imputed  to  him  ;  but  of  an  offence  against  propriety  and 
decorum;  which,  we  should  be  as  unwilling  to  vindicate  as  we 
are  indisposed  to  believe,  until  the  charge  be  better  established 
than  by  a  mere  ex  parte  statement. 

How 
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How  far  4>is  language  may  be  justly  considered  as  insulting, 
our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves:  and  in  order  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  they  should  read  the  whole  Protest ;  for 
thus  alone  can  they  fully  enter  into  the  Situation  in  which  rrre 
Archdeacon  was  placed,  and  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  We 
may  add  also,  that,  when  we  consider  the  singular  importance  of 
the  transaction,  and  the  attention  which  it  ought  to  excite,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  such  a  protest  as  this,  which  may  he 
procured  for  sixpence,  will  he  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who 
feels  interested  for  the  welfare  and  stability  of  our  Church. 

There    is  undoubtedly   a   tone  of   severity    in    some  of  the 
remarks,   which  it  was  probably  as  painful  to  the  Archdeacon 
to  adopt,    as  disagreeable    to   that   meeting  to    hear.     But  it 
is  not  the  least  evil  of  these    perilous  times,   that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  have  reduced  her  to  such  a  dilemma,  that   if  her 
officers  do  their  duty,   they  will  sometimes  have   to   question  the 
conduct  of  persons,  of  whom,  delicacy  to  their  situation,  and  re- 
spect lor  their  office  and  their  character,   would  incline  theft* 
to  speak  only  with  reverence  :  or  if,  restrained  by  these  feelings, 
they  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the  very  foundations 
of  that  building,  which  they  are  solemnly  set  apart  to  guard,  will 
be  overthrown.     We  most  earnestly  intreat  the  right  reverend 
prelate,  to  whose  amiable  manners  and  well-intentioned  zeal  we 
gladly  offer  our  tribute  of  respect,  to  consider  this.       We  are 
convinced,  that,  had  he  anticipated  this  consequence  of  lending 
riis  name  and  his  sanction  to  an  establishment,   which  was  to  be 
formed  without  the  Sanction   of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  principal  clergy  of  the 
district,  he  would  not  have  placed  himself  in  the  situation  which 
he  held.     We  consider  the  whole  transaction  as  one  of  the  most 
deplorable,  both  in  its  immediate  effects,  and  in  its  more  remote 
perhaps,  but  too  probable   consequences,   which  has  occurred 
within  our  remembrance.     Its  immediate  effects  on  the  spot  are 
irritated  feelings,  and  hitter  contention  among  those  w  ho  should 
walk  as  brethren  ;  the  destruction  of  that  mild  uud  gentle  iniluence, 
which  is  no  less  essential  to  the  beneficial  exertions,  than  to  the  com- 
fort and  respectability  of  the  clergy  ;    the  diminution  of  respect 
towards  that  authority,  on  the  proper  maintenance  of  which  de- 
pends the  very  existence  of  the  Church.    Its  remote  consequences 
(remote,  we  trust,  they  still  are,  and  yet  possible  to  be  avoided) 
are  not  difficult  to  be  anticipated  by  those,  who  remember,  that 
a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

Long  have  we  regarded  with  dismay  the  progress  of  institu- 
tions, which  appear  to  us  incompatible  with  die  peace  and  safety 
of  our  venerable  Church  ;  and  when  we  have  seen  them  sup- 
ported by  names  of  authority,  when  we  have  heard  of  bishops 
leaving  their  own  important  stations,  to  act  as  the  patrons  and 
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founders  of  these  associations  in  other  dioceses ;  we  have  anti- 
cipated the  evil  which  we  now  lament:  for  it  has  appeared  clear 
to  us,  that  the  progress  of  the  mischief  must  soon  be  checked  by 
such  local  resistance,  as  the  pamphlet  before  us  records  ;  or  that 
the  mine  would  be  laid  under  the  very  corner-stone  of  our 
sacred  edifice,  to  be  exploded  with  surer  and  more  destructive 
operation  at  a  convenient  season. 

We  trust  that  that  restless  party,  who  cannot  curb  their  zeal 
within  their  legitimate  spheres  of  professional  duty,  and  who  have 
involved  a  bishop  in  the  censure  which  belongs  unto  themselves, 
have  now  received  a  salutary  warning ;  and  though  we  deeply 
and  sincerely  deplore  the  event,  for  which  they,  and  they  only, 
are  responsible,  and  though  we  are  alive  to  all  the  evil  which 
may  result  from  it,  to  the  Episcopal  authority,  by  lowering  in 
public  estimation  the  respect  due  to  it;  yet  if  what  has  occurred 
should  give  a  check  to  these  disorganizing  irregularities,  or  (what 
indeed  it  cannot  fail  to  do)  if  it  should  withdraw  from  them  the 
imposing  countenance  v.  hich  the}  have  recently  received  ;  and  if 
it  awaken  us  to  ali  the  mischief  of  a  system,  which,  if  long  suffered 
to  continue,  will,  by  utterly  prostrating  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  leave  it  defenceless  to  its  enemies ;  the  evil  may  yet  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  good.  But  assuredly  the  day  of  trial  is 
approaching;  and  if  the  Church  of  England  endure  the  conflict, 
it  will  be  because  her  friends  are  as  active,  as  persevering,  and 
as  iutited>  as  her  enemies. 

Earnestly  do  we  caution  those,  whose  waywardness  has  called 
forth  that  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  would  gladly  have  re- 
posed in  silence,  to  pause  yet  awhile  ere  they  persist  in  their 
mistaken  conduct.  Let  them  turn  to  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  and  ask  what  has  been  the  bitter  fruit  of  that  division 
in  the  Church,  which  a  blind  and  infatuated  zeal  once  produced. 
j^et  them  read  their  oiai  reward  in  that  of  their  puritan  forefa- 
thers ;  for  too  surely  will  it  be  the  same.  They  may  triumph 
for  a  time  ;  they  may  drive  out  our  ecclesiastical  heads,  to  sub- 
stitute in  their  stead  their  own  leaders;  they  may  push  the 
Clergy  from  their  stools,  and  seat  themselves  in  the  inheritance 
they  have  invaded  ;  but  the  triumph  will  be  short,  the  enjoy- 
ment momentary.  There  is  an  enemy  active,  and  on  the  watch : 
he  sajs  indeed  but  little,  for  their  orators  speak  for  him;  he 
does  nothing  openly,  for  they  are  accomplishing  his  work  :  but^ 
he  is  collecting  his  strength,  and  arranging  his  forces  ;  and  when 
they  have  broken  down  the  fences,  and  destroyed  the  bulwarks, 
he  will  arise,  and  be  stirring.  In  a  word,  the  sin  of  Ahab  will 
be  divided  between  the  disobedient  within  the  Church,  and  the 
enemy  without.  The  guilt  of  killing  Naboth  may,  perhaps,  be 
theirs,  but  he  will  take  possession  of  the  vineyard. 
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Art.  VI.  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America ; 
or  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  actual  State  of 
the  War,  carried  on  between  Spain  and  Spanish  America  ; 
containing  the  principal  Facts  ichich  have  marked  the 
Struggle.  Bi/  a  South- American.  8vo.  370  pp.  9*- 
Longman  and  Co.      1817- 

WHOEVER  the  author  of  this  volume  may  be,   he  is  deeply 
acquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes,   in  all  its  di- 
versified  bearings.     He    professes    himself    a  native    of  South 
America,  and  such  we  should  conceive  him  to  be,  not  only  from 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  also  from   the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  Spanish  terms  into  the  body  of  his  work. 
From  the  most  accurate  calculations,  it  appears,  that  the  con- 
tinental part  of  Spanish  South  America,  contains  thirteen  milr 
lions  of  inhabitants,  without  including  the  Indian  nations,  which 
still  preserve  their  independence.     It  appears  to  have  been   the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  keep  their   trans-atlantic 
subjects  both  in  seclusion  and  in  ignorance,  and  it  was  not  until 
1797,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  was  under    the    necessity  of 
opening  the  ports  for  the  advantages  of  commerce.     The  mo- 
ther country,  by  these  and  other  arts,  contrived  to  keep  their 
colonies  in  tolerable  subjection,  till  the  year  1780,  when  an  in- 
surrection took  place  in  Peru.     It   is  indeed  astonishing,  when 
we  consider  the  oppression  of  the  viceroys,  and  the  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  various  captains-general,  placed  over  these  immense 
provinces,  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  did  not  shew  itself  at  an 
earlier  period.     The  revolutionary  pajty  received  considerable 
encouragement  from  the  British  government,  who  paid  the  ex- 
pences  of  Miranda,   in    1806,  and  took  other  steps   to   further 
the  views  of  independence,  which   bad  then  become  more  ge- 
neral    The  mother  country  would  still,  however,  have  retained 
her  influence  unimpaired,  had  it  not  been  for  the  seizure  of  the 
government  and  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  by  thus  removing 
the  great    magnet   of  attachment,  loosening   the   bonds  which 
held  together  Spain   and  her  colonies.     This  arbitrary  measure 
produced  equal   confusion  both    at  home    and    abroad.      The 
Spanish  Americans,    though  loyal  in  the  extreme,  were  still  at 
a    loss   how   to  act.     The   dispersion   of  the  central  junta   in 
Spain,  and  the  unconstitutional   establishment   of  a  regency,  de- 
termined  many   of   the    American  provinces    to   form   distinct 
governments   for    themselves.       Upon    this,    war  was  declared 
against  the  American  government  by  the  regency. 

"  Unclertheseunlavourableauspic.es  began  the  war  in  Spanish 
America  ;   and   its  long  continuance,  and   the  savage  manner  in 
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which  it  is  carried  on,  prove  the  irreconcilable  animosity  of*  the 
contending  parties.  The  Spaniards  are  fighting  to  reconquer  their 
once-possessed  territories,  the  Spanish  Americans  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence. The  first  are  cruel  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  with  ad- 
versity their  enmity  increases  ;  the  latter  are  courageous  in  attack, 
and,  when  defeated,  still  ready  to  place  confidence  in  their  leaders, 
and  again  to  rally  under  their  banners.  The  first  possess  greater 
military  skill,  the  latter  superiority  of  number.  Both  have  uniformly 
shown  a  firmness  and  decision  in  action  suited  to  the  high  objects 
they  have  in  view,  and  to  the  great  obstacles  they  have  to  over- 
come. In  these  contests  the  blood  of  thousands  has  already  inun- 
dated an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  leagues, 
which  comprise  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  continent ;  and, 
as  if  the  mortality  in  the  field  of  battle  were  not  sufficient,  numbers 
are  daily  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

"  The  Spanish  chiefs  and  rulers  gave  the  first  example  of  viola- 
ting capitulations,  of  shooting  prisoners,  and  of  refusing  all  means 
for  accommodation,  in  that  cruel  war  carried  on  in  the  new  conti- 
nent by  the  authority  of  the  eortes  of  Spain,  and  by  Ferdinand  the 
seventh.  I  may  indeed  defy  the  old  Spaniards  of  either  world  to  find 
an  excuse,  or  even  a  palliation,  for  their  want  of  humanity,  and 
breaches  of  faith,  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  The  fol- 
lowing are  instances: 

"  When  Hidalgo  approached  the  Mexican  capital  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  he  sent  his  envoys  to  Venegas  with  proposals  of  peace, 
which  the  viceroy  refused  to  answer.     The  junta  of  Sultepec  madp 
similar  proposals  in  1812,  and  the  result  was  the  same.     General 
Miranda  delivered  up  the  fort  of  La  Guayra,  the  town  of  Caraccas, 
and  the  provinces  of  Cumana  and  Barcelona  to  the  Spanish  general 
Monteverde  by  capitulation,  who  promised  to  bury  in  oblivion  every 
thing  militating  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  granting  the 
liberty  of  emigration  from  Venezuela.     Notwithstanding  this  treat)^ 
and  solemn  engagement,  General  Miranda  was  shortly  after  made  a 
prisoner,  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Puerto  Cabello,  afterwards  sent 
to  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  thence  to  the  prison  of  La  Cartaca  in  Ca- 
diz, where  he  lately  died.     During  a  truce  between  the  armies   of 
Peru  commanded  by   General   Goyeneche,   and   that  of  Buenos 
Ayres    under  the  command  of  General  Valcarce,  an   attack    was 
made  while  the  army  of  Buenos   Ayres    considered  itself  secure, 
confiding  in  the  existing  treaty.     Belgrano,  general  of  the  patriots, 
who  in  1812  had  taken  General  Tristan  prisoner,   and  the  division 
he  commanded  of  the  army  of  Peru,  generously  gave  them  liberty 
to  return   home,  having  received  their  pledged  honour  that  thev 
would  not  fight  against  Buenos  Ayres.  They,  however,  violated  this 
sacred  engagement  a  few  days  after.     General  Bolivar,  having  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  royalists  commanded  by  Monteverde  in  Ve- 
nezuela, accepted  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  never  ratified. 
General  Truxillo,  in  a  despatch  to  Venegas,  boasts  of  his  having  ad- 
mitted a  flag  of  truce,  he  being  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.     The  bearers  of  the  flag  of  truce  wore  a 
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banner  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  thia  Truxilio  asked  for,  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  he  gave  orders  for  firing  on  these  envoys.  '  By  this 
means,'  he  said,  '  I  free  myself  of  them  and  their  proposals/ 
General  Calleja,  informing  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  that  in  the  battle 
of  Aculco  he  had  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,  adds,  that 
he  put  to  the  sword  five  thousand  Indians,  and  that  the  loss  of  the 
insurgents  amounted  to  ten  thousand.  General  Calleja  likewise  en- 
tered Guanaxuato  with  fire  and  sword,  where  he  sacrificed  14,000 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  These  and  many  more  of  General 
Calleja's  achievements  were  well  known  in  Spain  when  the  regency 
appointed  him  successor  to  the  viceroy  Venegas.  The  conduct 
of  Monteverde  was  likewise  approved  when  he  was  appointed  eap- 
tain-general  of  Venezuela,  after  breaking  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
with  Miranda ;  and  what  formed  his  excuse  for  this  breach  of  faith 
was,  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  capitulate  with  the  insurgents. 
"  Acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and  of  ap- 
probation in  the  regency  and  cortes,  exasperated  the  newly-formed 
governments  in  Spanish  America,  and  gave  strength  to  their  deci- 
sions. The  revolutionary  spirit  was  confined  at  first  to  very  few 
persons  ;  it  soon  spread,  however,  through  the  whole  continent. 
The  conduct  of  the  central  junta,  and  of  the  cortes  of  Spain,  ex- 
tended the  same  spirit,  by  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people,  who 
were  now  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  existing  circumstances, 
and  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  mother  country."  P.  60. 

Declarations  were  now  drawn  up  by  the  Caraccas,  by 
Mexico,  by  Carthagena,  and  by  the  other  provinces.  The 
American  members  of  the  cortes,  in  the  mean  time,  attempted, 
in  vain,  to  gain  redress  for  those  grievances,  of  which  the  colo- 
nies had  such  just  reason  to  complain.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  forward  his  interests  with  the 
party  who  supported  him  in  X31d  Spain,  sends  emissaries  to 
America,  offering  independence.  The  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, employed  their  influence  in  mediating  between  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  mother  country  ;  this  mediation,  however,  after  a 
very  long  debate,  was,  moat  ungraciously,  rejected  by  the  cortes, 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  a  decree  appeared,  that  his  Ameri- 
can subjects  should  lay  down  their  arms,  ai.d  General  Morillo 
»vas  sent  at  the  h«ad  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  enforce  submission. 

"  King  Ferdinand,  in  his  decree  of  the  4th  of  June  1814,  an- 
nounced to  the  South  Americans  his  return  to  his  country,  and  or- 
dered that  they  should  lay  dovm  their  arms.  Soon  after  an  army 
was  equipped  in  Cadiz,  and  Morillo  appointed  its  commander 
Ten  thousand  men  chosen  from  the  best  troops  in  Spain — an  arma- 
ment such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
—  appeared  before  Carupano  in  the  middle  oi'  April  181.5.  Alarm 
'was  now  spread  among  those  who  had  been  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
jffidependeiH-e.     Ail  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  abandoned,  and  a 
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revolt  in  Spanish  America  against  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  the 
seventh,  dates  from  this  period. 

"  From  Carupano  General  Morillo  proceeded  to  Margarita, 
from  thence  to  Caraccas,  and  in  the  following  August  he  besieged 
Carthagena.  The  dissensions  between  Bolivar  and  Castillo,  both 
commanders  of  the  South  American  forces,  had  lessened  the  means 
of  defence  which  Carthagena  possessed,  and  even  deprived  it  of 
supplies  of  provisions.  The  inhabitants  nevertheless,  supported  by 
near  two  thousand  regular  troops,  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigor- 
ous resistance.  The  only  attack  upon  the  town,  or  rather  upon  the 
fort  of  San  Felipe,  which  commands  the  town,  was  made  the  11th 
of  November,  when  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  Provisions  how- 
ever began  to  fail,  and  the  vessels  which  approached  the  harbour 
were  taken  by  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  which  blockaded  the  port. 
More  than  three  thousand  persons  died  actually  of  famine.  To  at- 
tempt a  longer  resistance  v.  as  vain.  The  5th  of  December  1815, 
the  governor  and  garrison  of  Carthagena  evacuated  the  place,  and 
the  following  morning  the  king's  troops  entered. 

"  In  possession  of  Carthagena,  general  Morillo  was  enabled  to 
conquer  New  Grenada,  which  his  army  did  in  the  following  manner. 
Calzada,  with  part  of  Morillo's  forces  left  at  Caraccas,  invaded  the 
provinces  of  Pamplona  and  Tunja ;  another  division  penetrated 
through  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Popayan ;  and  the  com- 
mander in  chief  went  up  the  river  Magdalena,  nearly  as  far  as  San- 
bartolomc.  Part  of  his  troops  proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Hondo;  but  Morillo  took  the  road  towards  Ocana  and 
Sangil,  in  the  province  of  Socorro.  The  royal  troops  had  many 
skirmishes  with  the  independents,  in  which  the  advantage  was  al- 
'ways  on  the  side  of  the  king's  forces.  At  last  the  battle  of  Cachirt 
was  fought,  and  in  it  fell  the  best,  of  the  troops  and  officers  who 
had  supported  the  congress  of  New  Grenada.  In  consequence  of 
this  defeat  the  congress  separated,  and  the  few  remaining  troops, 
having  abandoned  the  scene  of  action,  took  the  road  of  Los  Llanos, 
commanded  by  the  generals  Cerviez  and  Ricaute. 

"  General  Morillo  entered  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  the  month  of 
June  1816,  and  remained  there  till  November.  More  than  six 
hundred  persons  of  those  who  had  composed  the  congress  and  the 
provincial  -governments,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  independent 
army,  were  shot,  hanged,  or  exiled  ;  and  the  prisons  remained  full 
of  others  who  were,  yet  waiting  tiieir  fate.."     P.  97. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  history  goes  back,  and 
.  gives  us  a  more  particular  account  of  the  events  which,  in  the 
tirst  part,  had  been  only  slightly  touched  upon.  The  revolution 
.  of  Venezuela,  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  junta,  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Mon- 
teverde  the  royalist,  and  its  subsequent  occupation  by  Bolevar 
the  insurgent,  are  given  in  accurate  detail.     This  latter. general, 
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though  at  first  successful,  was  latterly  abandoned  by  his  good 
fortune,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed  by  the  royalists. 
Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  us  the  history  of  the  revo- 
lutions at  Carthagena,  at  Buenos  Ajres,  and  at  Chili.  But  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  is  the  narrative  of  the  re- 
volution in  Mexico,  which  commenced  at  the  town  of  Dolores, 
instigated  by  Hidalgo,  a  priest,  whose  military,  seems  to  have 
superseded  his  sacerdotal  character.  He,  himself,  led  the  in- 
surgent army,  and  conducted  the  whole  enterprise. 

"  Hidalgo  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  new  power  by  repeat- 
ing the  tax  called  tributos,  which  the  Indians  had  paid  ever  since 
the  conquest ;  and  this  measure  fixed  their  decision  to  join  Hidalgo, 
to  whose  army  crowds  of  Indians  flocked  from  every  part  of  Mecho- 
aean.  Venegas  formed  corps  of  guerrillas  composed  of  Spaniards, 
and  likewise  a  militia,  but  the  militia  was  not  composed  solely  of 
Spaniards.  To  the  militia  he  gave  the  name  of  patriotas.  The 
guerrillas  were,  however,  more  injurious  than  were  even  the  inde- 
pendents to  the  royal  cause;  and  the  viceroy,  having  received  innu- 
merable complaints  of  their  conduct,  disbanded  them. 

"  The  insurrection  gained  ground  rapidly.  Lagos,  a  town  in  the 
intendenciaofGuadalaxara,  rendered  famous  for  a  great  fair  which 
was  hekl  in  the  town  every  five  years  ;  Zacatecas,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  many  of  the  richest  mines  in  Mexico  ;  and  other  towns 
situate  north  of  Queretaro,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  against  the  Spaniards. 

"  During  Hidalgo's  stay  in  Goanaxoato,  he  introduced  a  degree 
of  discipline  into  the  crowd  which  had  followed  him,,  appointing 
officers  to  command  these  newly-formed  military  corps.  He  esta- 
blished likewise  a  mint ;  made  wooden  cannon,  and  one  of  brass, 
on  which  was  engraved  El  Libertador  Americano.  Hidalgo's 
troops,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  a  caravan,  were  arm- 
ed with  pikes,  knives,  hatchets,  slings,  blunderbusses,  and  a  few- 
muskets.  From  Goanaxoato  Hidalgo  marched  to  Val'l'adolid, 
which  he  entered  on  the  20th  of  October,  amidst  shouts  of  joy  from 
the  Indians  and  Creoles.  The  most  exalted  honours  were  con- 
ferred upon  Hidalgo,  both  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  civil  officers  in 
the  town,  and  in  l^s  military  chest  they  put  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  :  two  regiments  of  militia,  one  of  which  was 
.called  the  regiment  of  Patzouaro,  here  joined  him.  On  the  24th  of 
October  Hidalgo  fell  back  on  Indaparapeo,  and  having  called  a 
council  of  the  principal  captains  of  the  army,  many  promotions 
took  place;  Hidalgo  was  proclaimed  generalissimo  of  the  Mexican 
armies;  AUende  captain-general ;  Ballesa,  Ximenes,  Arias,  and  Al- 
dama,  lieutenant-generals ;  Abasolo,  Oeon,  and  the  Martines,  two 
brothers,  field- marshals-  A  mass  was  said  on  the  occasion,  and  a 
solemn  Te  Dcitm  sung ;  the  generalissimo  reviewed  the  army,  divi- 
ding it  into  regiments  of  one  thousand- men  each  ;  eighty  regiments 
were  thus  formed  ;  three  Spanish  dollars  per  day  were  assigned  for 
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the  pay  of  each  colonel,  and  captain  of  cavalry;  one  dollar  for  eact» 
cavalry  soldier,  and  half  a  dollar  for  each  foot  soldier.  Hidalgo 
appeared  at  the  review  dressed  in  his  uniform  as  generalissimo, 
which  was  blue  with  red  facings,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  a  bTack  sash  likewise  embroidered.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a 
mectal;  on  which  was  the  image  of  the  virgin  de  Guadalupe,  which 
is  held  in  great  veneration  in  Mexico.  The  colours  of  the  army 
were  white  and  blue,  resembling  the  banners  of  the  ancient  empe- 
rors of -\nahuac  or  Mexico. 

"  Hidalgo's  troops  marched  from  Indaparapeo  to  Mexico,  tak- 
ing the  road  of  Marabatio,  Tepetongo,  Jordana,  and  Istlahuaca, 
and  entered  Toluca,  twelve  leagues  west  of  the  capital,  on  the  27th 
of  October.  Mexico  was  now  iir  imminent  danger;  the  populace, 
and  even  a  considerable  number  of  the  higher  orders,  hated  the 
Spaniards  The  royal  forces  were  divided  into  different  corps, 
which  were  stationed  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 
2)on  F.  Calleja,  who  commanded  one  brigade,,  was  at  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  from  Mexico;  the  Count  de 
la  Cadena,  who  commanded  three  thousand  troops,  was  at  Quere- 
taro,  and  Vtnegas  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  which  were  encamp- 
ed in  the  environs  of  Mexico,  rather  to  keep  in  awe  the  inhabitants, 
than  to  oppose  Hidalgo.  At  this  crisis  Venegas  resorted  to  an  ex- 
pedient which  saved  him  :  he  applied  to  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,, 
and  to  the  inquisition,  for  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Hidalgo  and  his  abettors,  and  against  all  his  troops.  Solemn  ex- 
communications were  accordingly  denounced  against  the  inde- 
pendents ;  and  the  inquisition  published  an  edict  declaring  Hidalgo 
a  heretick.  i  he  inquisitors  supported  these  declarations  by  ob- 
serving that  Hidalgo  had  been  accused  ten  years  ago  before  the  in- 
quisition ;  at  that  time  he  had  had  the  good  fortune,  or  had 
possessed  art  sufficient,  to  remove  their  jealousy.  Hidalgo  answer- 
ed this  edict  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  princi- 
ples of  his  belief,  and  pointed  out  the  contradictions  of  the  inquisi- 
tors in  their  accusations  against  him,  observing  that  he  is  accused 
of  denying  the  existence  of  hell,  and  of  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  that  a  canonized  pope  was  in  hell ;  that  he  denied  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  was  considered  nevertheless  a  Lu- 
theran. 

These  excommunications  made  no  impression  on  the  indepen- 
dent troops,  for  Hidalgo,  himself  a  priest,  easily  persuaded  his  In- 
dians that  those  who  had  pronounced  the  dreadful  sentence  against 
him,  being  his  enemies,  were  by  no  means  legal  judges  in  his  cause, 
and  that  the  excommunication  would  undoubtedly  fall  on  those 
who  had  pronounced  it.  The  inhabitants,  however,  of  Mexico, 
and  of  the  provinces  where  the  insurrection  had  not  yet  reached, 
remained  tranquil,  deeply  impressed  with  terror."     P.  296. 

This  gallant  son  of  the  church,  however,  met  in  the  end  wit!* 
a  sad  reverse,  and  w ith  his  whole  staff  were  made  prisoners  by 
U.e  victorious  royalist*.     The  loss  of  Morelos,  another  leader  of 
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the  insurgents,  damped  the  rising  spirit  of  independence,  and 
all  but  the  inner  provinces  were,  at  one  time,  reduced  to 
subjection. 

What  may  be  the  final  success  of  the  revolutionists,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  It  is  a  subject  of  too  intricate,  and  too  important 
u  nature,  to  be  lightly  discussed,  and,  at  present,  we  would  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  volume  before  us.  Jt  presents  to  the 
reader,  a  most  accurate,  and  satisfactory  account,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolution,  in  which,  we  fear,  much  blood  will 
hereafter  be  spilt.  The  author,  though  somewhat  leaning  to 
the  side  of  the  insurgents,  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  impartial  as 
could  be  expected.  To  those  who  may  desire  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  first  movements  of  an  insurrection,  which 
in  its  consequences  may,  hereafter,  be  so  important  to  the  whole 
continent  of  Southern  America,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better 
work  than  the  volume  before  us. 


Art.  VII.  The  Knight  of  St.  John,  a  Ko7nance.  By  Miss 
Anne  Maria  Porter.  3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is.  Longman  and 
Co.     1S17- 

J  HE  productions  of  the  fctir  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  romance,  are  so  familiar,  we  apprehend,  to  most  of  our 
renders,  at  least  to  that  portiou  of  them  who  deign  to  amuse 
their  leisure  hours  with  novel  reading,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to ""  say  any  thing  respecting  the  literary  merits  of  her 
works,  the  distinguishing  character  of  her  genius,  her  peculiar 
faults,  and  so  forth.  And  to  speak  the  truth,  we  are  not  sorry  of 
So  good  an  excuse  for  not  attempting,  what  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  perform  ;  for  though  it  is  generally  not  dilhcult  to 
distinguish  one  novel  from  another,  yet  were  it  not  for  the  as- 
sistance afforded  by  the  title  page,  it  would  commonly  require  a 
very  peuetraling  critic  indeed,  to  distinguish  the  writer  of  thern. 
The  authoress  of  the  Knight  of  St.  John,  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon class  of  romance  writers,  but  if  not  foremost,  she  is  quite 
in  the  foremost  rank.  Her  stories  are  always  well  invented ;  her 
heroes  are  always  every  thing  which  the  most  fastidious  admirers 
of  perfect  virtue  could  desire  ;  her  language  is  always  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  very  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of 
mere  ordinary  prose.  Those  who  have  read  one  of  her  novels, 
can,  without  any  violent  effort  of  self-denial,  refrain  from  taking 
up  another;  but  having  once  taken  one  of  bar  productions  up, 
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and  fairly  embarked  in  the  story,  it  is  any  thing  but  easy  to  lay 
H  down. 

The  story  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel   at  Genoa,  from 
which  a  young  man  lands,  and  is  proceeding  to  his  home,  when 
his  progress  is  interrupted,  by  a  crowd  assembled  in  the  streets ; 
upon  enquiring  into  the  reason,  he  finds  that  a  very  interesting 
cause  is  being  pleaded  before  the  judges,  between  the  Adimari  and 
Cigali  families,  respecting  the  right  of  the  latter,  to  the  estates  of. 
the  former.    Suddenly  Cesario,  (for  that  is  the  name  of  our  young 
gentleman,)  hears  that  the  decision  is  given  against  the  Adimari, 
upon  which  he  faints  away.      It  now  appears  that  he  is  son  of 
the  old  Adimari,  whose  property  thus  devolves  upon  the  Cigali 
family,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  vexation  occasioned  by 
the  trial,  had  died  dining  the  process  of  it.    Gesario's  desolation 
may  be   imagined  ;  fatherless,  pennyless,  and  involved   in  debt 
incurred  by  his  father,  his  case  excites   the  commisseration   of 
Giovanni,  the  representative  of  the   Cigali  family,  and  hero  of 
the  tale.      But  Cesario  proudly  repels  all  the  advances,  and  offers 
of  assistance,  which  the  latter  generously  makes.     The  perse- 
vering friendship  of  Giovanni,  and  the  equally  persevering  ob- 
stinacy  of  Cesario,  in  declining  all  intimacy  with  a  person,  by 
whose  family  he  conceives  himself  so  greatly  injured,  constitutes 
the  principal  interest  of  the  tale.      In  the  course  of  it,   Cesario's 
mistress  (a  tiuished  coquette  called   Beatrice,)  falls  in   love  with 
Giovanni,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  latter  could  do  or  say.     The 
former  runs  mad  ;  the   latter  is  taken   prisoner  by  the  Turks 
at  the  siege  of  Malta;  the  latter  follows  in  disguise  to  Zante; 
where  we  now  find  thai  not  only,  Giovanni,   but  also  Giovanni's 
sister,    Adamea,     are   in   a  state    of   slavery  ;    Cesario   releases 
both,  marries  the  former,  (the  latter  being  Knight  of  St.  John, 
cannot  marry,)  and  all   three  settle  in  Italy,  where   they  con- 
tinue in  perfect  harmony  together,    for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.     We  shall  now  present  our  readers,  with  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  manner  in  which  the  above  tale  is  told  ;  and  we  think 
they  will  impress  our  readers  with  no  unfavourable  impression  or 
Miss  Porter's  powers. 

The  following  description  of  Beatrice  is  really  very  prettily 
touched : 

"  With  youth,  laughing  from  the  blue  heaven  of  her  eyes;  a 
complexion,  indeed,  like  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach  ;  and  cluster- 
ing hair,  of  ardent  brown ;  Beatrice  Brignoletti  was  charming  in 
defiance  of  rule.  Her  springing  steps  was  marked  by  a  volatile 
grace,  something  between  walking  and  dancing;  in  another  per- 
son it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  affectation,  but  in  her,  it  was 
the  natural  expression  of  that  jocund  spirit  which  looked  forth 
from  her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheek,  her  flying  tresses,  nay,  '  at 
every  act  and  motion  of  her  body.' 
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"  The  same  jocund  spirit  made  her  rash  and  fearless,  and  dis- 
coiirsefu]  even  in  large  societies ;  and  more  judicious  men  than 
Marco  Doria  might  have  agreed  with  him  in  asking  for  something 
more  of  timidity  in  an  inexperienced  girl.  But  at  seventeen,  with 
all  her  genius,  Beatrice  was  as  much  of  a  child  in  her  love  of 
amusement,  her  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  tempted  her 
whim  or  her  heart,  and  her  utter  disregard  of  what  other  people 
thought  of  her  conduct,  as  when  she  used  to  cry  for  a  doll,  or 
trample  over  a  parterre  in  chase  of  a  butterfly. 

"  As  amusing,  as  caressing,  as  endearing  as  a  child,  she  was 
usually  judged  with  the  same  indulgence  ;  and  as  neither  the 
saddest  humour  could  resist  the  flash  of  her  smile,  nor  the  coldest 
heart  her  glance  of  brief  sensibility,  there  were  not  many  persons 
courageous  enough  to  tell  her,  nor  wise  enough  to  tell  them- 
selves, that  her  exuberant  gaiety  hovered  on  the  verge  of  freedom." 
Vol.  I.  p.  124. 

We  shall  now  contrast  the  agreeable  faultiness  of  the  character 
of  Beatrice  with  a  portrait  of  a  very  different  style. 

"  Giovanni's  was,  indeed,  such  a  countenance  as  Raphael  might 
have  chosen  for  the  favourite  disciple  of  our  Lord :  a  serene 
breadth  of  forehead,  with  '  heavenly  hair,'  parting  from  it  ic 
ample  waves ;  large  dove-like  eyes  ;  and  that  fair  composure  of 
complexion,  which  bespeaks  the  calm  of  goodness.  To  this 
countenance  was  joined  a  figure,  of  which  the  eminent  graceful- 
ness first  caught  attention  ;  but,  on  second  observation,  its  large 
proportions  denoted  power,  the  power  of  strength  ;  and  then  the 
gentleness  of  his  countenance  seemed  to  be  the  more  gracious." 
Vol.  I.  p.  17. 

"  But  Giovanni  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  Gods  them- 
selves. His  were  the  sublime  proportions,  and  sublimer  grace  of 
the  matured  Apollo:  and  if  Cesario's  countenance,  interested  by 
the  incessant  play  of  passions  which  appeared  in  its  clouds  and 
sunshine,  expressing  alternately  the  weakness,  the  struggles,  and 
the  hard-earned  victories  of  humanity  ;  Giovanni's,  elevated  by 
that  divine  expression  of  serenity  and  greatness  which  rose  above 
every  other,  and  proclaimed  the  immortal.''     Vol.  I.  p.  244. 

Such  were  the  bodily  perfections  of  our  hero  ;  but  as  to  his 
inental  perfections,  what  tongue  shall  declare  them? 

One  more  extract,  for  the  sake  of  infusing  into  our  fair  readers 
a  desire  of  reading  the  novel  before  us,  and  we  shall  have  done. 

Ai  Malt;;,  Cesario  met  with  a  very  kind  friend  in  Toledo,  the 
son  ol  the  viceroy  of  Sicily.  The  following  is  a  very  interesting 
description  of  his  parting  from  his  wife,  previous  to  a  battle : 

"  As  he  slowly  entered  the  apartment  which  contained  his 
friends,  he  could  not  help  pausing  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
picture  they  formed. 
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"  The  light  of  a  lamp  fell  directly  upon   the  spot  where  the} 
were  placed. 

•*  Camilla  was  sitting  on  a  low  cushion,  supporting  her  hus> 
band's  head  on  her  lap,  while  he  lay  asleep.  As  she  bent  over 
him,  his  manly  figure,  half  despoiled  of  its  martial  trapping?, 
formed  a  picturesque  contrast  with  the  delicate  grace  and  light 
drapery  of  her's. 

"  T lie  contrast  was  yet  greater  between  her  fair  face,  all  awake 
with  fond  and  varying  expression,  and  his  bronzed  features,  fixed 
in  tranquil  sleep.  Yet  was  there  so  soft  and  sweet  a  smile  upon 
the  lips  of  Toledo,  while  he  slept,  that,,  like  moonlight  on  the 
water,  it  seemed  but  the  reflection  of  the  smile  of  her  that  hung 
over  him. 

"  At  the  sound  of  Cesario's  step,  she  started,  and  a  vivid  blush 
shot  into  her  cheek  :  she  bashfully  moved  her  knee  a  little, 
as  if  to  shake  the  sleeper  off!,  yet  so  gently,  that  she  did  not  rouse 
him. 

**  '  He  was  so  tired!'  she  said,  with  an  air  of  embarrassment 
and  apology  ;  and  she  continued  to  look  down,  ashamed  of  her 
unwillingness  to  sacri&ce  her  husband's  rest  to  her  sense  of  pro- 
priety. 

"  Neither  this  beautiful  shame,  n'or  the  tenderness  which 
triumphed  over  it,  were  lost  upon  Cesario  :  he  advanced  with  an 
air  of  respect,  and,  careful  not  to  rouse  her  fears  by  any  abrupt- 
ness, instead  of  waking  Toledo  by  the  usual  method,  he  took  up 
r'icr  lute  us  if  bv  chance,  and  making  Fonie  courteous  reply  to  her, 
passed  his  hand  somewhat  strongly  over  the  strings. 

*'  Toledo  waked  at  the  sound  :  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw 
Cesario  sitting  in  seeming  composure  near  him.  Used  to  see  him 
?r.'.;s  domesticated  with  them,  and  quite  wearied  with  pas!  exer- 
tion, Toledo  just  (stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  without  other- 
wise altering  his  position,  bidding  his  wife  '  sing  him  that  air 
*£.im.' 

"  At  his  desire,  Camilla  took  the  lute,  and,  bending  over  it.. 
\A-.ig  With  all  the  heart's  pathos,  the  following  song: — 

•<  SONG. 

*'  TriE  mollow'd  strain  of  distant  horn. 
O'er  some  wide-spreading  water  bornu 
At  set  of'guti*  to  wanderer  lone, 
(e  iike  his  voice  of  silver  tone  ; 
And  heard  amid  the  twilight  pale, 
When  warbling  sweet,  the  nightingale 
Pours  her  fond  soul  to  woods  alone, 
'  1  ig  like  his  voice  of  silver  tone  ! 

"  The  darkly-rich,  empurpled  hue 
Of  violet  beds  when  steep'd  in  dew, 
And  moonlight  on  their  surface  lies, 
U  likw  his  soft  and  laveta  eves  ! 

*    *  tod 
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And  when  eve's  star,  with  humid  light, 
Just  trembles  on  the  verge  of  night, 
That  tender  beam,  those  shaded  skies, 
Are  like  his  soft  and  lovely  eyes  ! 

"  The  fond  eye  which  opened  again  to  raise  themselves  to 
"Camilla's  face,  and  the  tender,  whispering  accent  which  thanked 
her,  were  faithfully  described  in  the  words  of  her  song:  Cesario 
felt  their  resemblance,  and  he  could  not  stifle  the  involuntary  sigh 
whfch  escaped  him. 

"  At  that  sound,  for  his  sigh  was  fraught  with  his  foreboding 
and  pitying  heart,  Toledo  turned  on  him  an  investigating  glance, 
and  reading  his  countenance  started  up  : — '  I  see  we  are  not  to 
rest  to  night !'  he  cried  ;  '  where  is  the  point  threatened  ?  Camilla, 
■sweetest,  fetch  me  my  lighter  baldric  ' 

"  His  wife  tremulously  obeyed  ;  and  in  the  rapid  moment  be- 
tween her  disappearance  and  return,  Toledo  enquired,  and  Cesario 
hastily  named,  the  Spur  of  St.  Michael. 

f*  Toledo  took  the  baldric  from  his  wife  with  a  bright  4ook  of 
ardour  ;  and  while  he  eagerly  armed  himself,  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  the  faster  the  infidels  repeated  their  attacks,  the  sooner 
would  the  Christians  get  to  the  end  of  their  work. 

"  '  And  where  is  the  assault  now  ?'  asked  Camilla,  striving  to 
diffuse  a  serene  expression  over  her  suddenly  blanched  and 
quivering  features.     '  At  the  Spur,  dearest!'  replied  her  husband; 

•  they  will  not  come  on  till  day-break  ;  but  I  must  be  there  di- 
rectly, or  perhaps ' 

M  Camilla  released  the  arm  .which  she  had  instinctively  sej/ed  in 
'both  her  trembling  hands  ;  and,  looking  on  him  through  blinding 
tears,  with   an  expression  oi'   love  and   submission,  faltered   out, 

*  O  go — go,  my  Felix  !     I  know  it  is  right — and    I   can  pray  for 
you  !' 

"  Toledo  caught  Iitr  to  his  breast  without  speaking  :  again  and 
again  he  relaxed  that  fond  grasp,  and  as  often  clasped  her  to  him 
anew.  His  heart,  lus  eyes,  his  voice,  all  .overflowed  with  tender- 
ness. 

"  At  length  in  a  gayer  tone,  exclaiming  against  his  own  foil}', 
he  reminded  her  and  himself  how  often  he  had  .thus  gone,  and 
returned  from  similar  contests.;  then  bestowing  on  her  another 
embrace,  coupled  with  a  fervent  benediction,  he  tore  himself 
away. 

"  Camilla,  all  pale  and  trembling  and  tearless  now,  caught  Ce- 
sario"s  hand  as  he  was  passing  her,  whimpering,  '  Will  it  be  a 
very  dangerous  service  to-night?' 

"  *  We  can  but  guess  at  it,'  replied  Cesario  hastily  ;  « hut  I 
swear  to  you,  the  sword  that  reaches  Toledo  ;nall  make  its  way 
through  this  body  :'  he  kissed  her  hand  as  he  ipoke,  looked  on 
.her,  and.  disappeared."     Vol.  III.  p.  102. 
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Art.  VIII.  Sermons  ov  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  public  Duties, 
bij  the  V  try  Rev.  William  Vincent,  D.D.  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster. With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  fyc.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Cadell 
and  Davie.s.     1817- 

IT  has  been  invidiously   objected   against  some  very  eminent 
scholars,  that  the   charms  or'  what  has  been  fancifully  termed 
carnal  learning,  have  seduced  them  from  (he  appropriate  studies 
of  their  sacred  profession  ;  and  that  they  have  devoted  those  ta- 
lents to  the  Muses,  which  should  have  been  exclusively  dedicated 
to  a  holier  purpose,  and  a  higher  Master.      Before  such  a  charge 
can  be  considered  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation,  it  should  be 
supported    by  proof,  that  the  pursuits  of  secular  iearning   have 
been  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  professional  du- 
ties; and  that  the  literary  labours  of  the  author  have  superseded 
the  cares  of  the  pastor,  or  the  instruclic  is  of  the  divine,      if  this 
be  not  the  case,   (and  in  few,  very  few  instances,  we  are  per- 
suaded, can   such  an  accusation  be  subslartiated)   such  persons 
may  pursue  their  honoir.  able  course,  assured,  that  he  who  extends 
the  sphere  of  general  know  ledge,  or  labours  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic taste,  or  even  to  increase  the  fund   6f  innocent  literary  recre- 
ation, has  not  misemployed  his  talents  or  his  leisure  :  and  how- 
ever envy  may  assail,  or  fanaticism   condemn  his  labours,  g 
men  will  respect,  and  wise  men  defend  them  ;  and  his  name  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  those  whose  praise  is  fame,  when  his  accu- 
sers ore  forgotten.     It  would  moreover  be  exceedingly  unjust  to 
conclude,  that  those  divines,  whose  published  works  have  prin- 
allv  tended  to  advance  the  interests  of  secular  learniwfij  have 
therefore  been  deficient  m  the  proper  attainments  of  the  theolo- 
gian.    The  unpublished  papers  ol     <>any,  who  have  been  known 
only  to    the   literary   world   by  works  not   strictly  professional, 
would  doubtless  prove,  that,  had  they  chosen  to  eiescend  into  the 
arena  of  controversy,  they  were  fully  equal  to  maintain  a  contest 
with  the  most  dextrous  assailants. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  volume  now  be- 
fpre  us,  in  itself  an  evidence  in  support  of  the  positions  we  have 
advanced.  Its  learned  and  amiable  author  was  too  well  known, 
and  too  highly  appreciated,  during  a  long  and  useful  life,  to  re- 
quire the  meed  of  our  praise.  His  literary  character  was  suffi- 
ciently established,  by  the  works  which  he  himself  committed  to 
the  press  ;  but  his  strictly  professional  publications  were  limited 
to  a  few  occasional  sermons;  which,  though  creditable  to  his 
talents  and  his  principles.,  evinced  no  depth  of  theological  study 
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or  attainments;  nor  indeed  did  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
preached,  afford  an  opportunity  fur  any  such  display.  If,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  hastily  concluded,  from  the  nature  of  his  pub- 
lications, that  he  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  idole  cantalium 
studioritw,  or  that  his  mind  was  engrossed  by  the  labours  of  his 
official  station  in  a  great  public  seminary,  or  the  questions  which 
his  more  important  works  had  illustrated,  the  decision  would 
have  been  uncharitable  and  unjust.  The  recollection  of  those, 
who,  in  their  youth,  had  been  instructed  by  his  lectures  in  divi- 
nity, or  by  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  would  have  enabled 
them  to  repel  the  charge,  even  had  this  volume  never  been  given 
to  the  world ;  for  not  a  few,  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of 
society,  have  imbibed  the  orthodox  principles  of  our  holy  faith, 
from  his  teaching,  and  still  remember  with  gratitude  the  infor- 
mation he  imparted.  The  editor  of  this  posthumous  volume 
speaks  of  him  as  continuing,  even  "  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
life,  to  dedicate  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings ;  either  to  elucidate  their  historical  parts, 
or  to  explain  or  confirm  their  doctrines."  Pref.  p.  viii.  And 
the  volume  before  us  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success, 
as  well  as  the  perseverance,  with  which  these  studies  were 
pursued. 

The  editor  has  here  given  to  the  public  sixteen  of  his  author's 
sermons,  and  a  Concio  ad  Cleium,  preached  before  the  Clergy 
at  Sion  College.  Of  the  latter  composition,  the  editor's  own 
account  is  strictly  just;  it  is  "  a  specimen  of  Latinity,  free  from 
all  affectation  of  recondite  words  and  expressions  ;  so  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  style,  that,  while  the  most  learned  will  approve, 
the  most  moderate  scholar  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  it."  Pret. 
p.  8. 

Of  the  English  Sermons,  five  were  printed  during  the  author's 
life,  and  are  already  well  known  to  the  public.  One  of  them, 
the  last  in  the  present  volume,  was  preached  at  a  moment  big 
with  danger  to  the  country.  It  was  widely  circulated  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  believed  with  considerable  effect :  its  clear  and 
forcible  statements  contributed  then  to  calm  the  heated  minds  ot 
political  enthusiasts;  and  had  it  been  republished  during  the  late 
commotions,  it  might  have  proved  a  useful  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  effusions  of  the  present  race  of  Reformists.  But  the 
republished  discourses  cannot  with  propriety  be  summoned  be- 
fore our  tribunal,  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  observations  to 
the  remaining  part  of  the  vol  nine.  The  five  first  Sermons  are 
devoted  to  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the  three  Creeds  of  our 
Church  ;  the  sixth  is  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  aud  tenth,  illustrate  the  conversation  of  our  Sa- 
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viour  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria  ;  and  the  remaining  discourse, 
■which  stands  the  twelfth  in  the  volume,  was  preached  before  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  and  contains  an  able  statement  of  the 
evils  which  must  resnlt  from  neglecting  the  education  of  the 
poor ;  and  an  interesting  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
children,  whose  depravity,  in  general  the  consequence  of  gross 
ignorance,  renders  them  objects  of  relief  from  that  institution. 

The  first  of  the  Sermons,  on  the  Creed,  inculcates  the  neces- 
sity of  faith,  as  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  v\hich,  whether 
true  or  false,  can  be  influential  only  as  far  as  it  is  believed.  The 
blind  heathen,  the  uncultivated  savage,  believe  in  the  objects  of 
their  idolatry,  and  act  as  that  belief  directs  them.  The  ancient 
philosophers  were  too  acute  to  be  deludedby  the  popular  supersti- 
tions of  their  country,  but  they  did  not  reject  the  idea  of  a  superior 
intelligence  ;  and  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  reason,  to  acquire 
purer  notions  of  that  powerful  agent,  to  whom  all  nature  bore 
■witness,  they  framed  a  system  of  belief  for  themselves :  and 
though  that  system  was  far  removed  from  the  truth,  still  it  was 
to  them  their  faith;  and  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  so  did  it 
lead  the  wisest  of  them  to  virtue.  In  the  same  manner,  chris- 
tian morals  flow  from  christian  faith.  Men  may  indeed  endea- 
vour to  adopt  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  reject  iis 
creed;  and,  as  far  as  they  succeed,  they  may  pass  for  good  men 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  but  Christians  they  cannot  be, 
unless  they  are  believers  in  Christ,  and  obey  his  precepts,  be- 
cause they  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  To  the  ques- 
tion, how  is  faith  to  be  acquired  ?  Dr.  Vincent  answers,  "  by 
seeking  for  it,  enquiring  after  it,  desiiing  i*,  labouring  for  it. 
P.  S.  Faith  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  testimony  on  a  mind 
capable  of  estimating  its  credibility  ;  and  therefore  faith  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  evidence  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  arguments  by  which  the  truth  of  those 
Scriptures  is  supported  :  and  as  this  evidence,  and  these  argu- 
ments are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  use  them,  it  follows, 
that  all,  who  will,  may  acquire  faith, by  the  same  means  that  they 
may  satisfy  their  minds  upon  any  other  subject  within  the  reach 
of  their  investigation. 

"  As  to  the  faith, "  says  Dr.  Vincent,  '?  that  springs  up  instan- 
taneously, that  cometh  we  know  not  whence,  and  increaseth  we 
know  not  how,  we  leave  this  to  those  that  feel  it.  If  warm  ima- 
ginations really  do  perceive  this  sort  of  influence,  Jet  them  act  upon 
it ;  let  it  become  a  real  faith  to  them,  and  produce  every  effect  of 
real  faith.  But  if  some  have  experienced  this,  as  the)'  assert,  let 
not  others  hesitate  about  their  own  perception  of  faith,  because 
they  are  sensible  of  no  such  emotion  ;  let  them  be  content  to  learn 
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the  Christian  Religion  as  they  learned  all  they  have  learned ;  and 
such  assistance  as  the  Holy  Spirit  usually  confers,  doubtless,  all 
that  are  pure  in  heart  are  allowed  to  expect  "     P.  4. 

This  is  excellent  advice,  and  much  misconception,  nay,  much 
mischief  and  misery  would  be  prevented,  were  it  followed, 
The  doctrine  of  impulses  is  fraught  with  evil  in  every  point  of 
view  in  which  it  can  be  considered.  It«  influence  tends  to  re- 
sults, directly  opposite  to  those  which  the  well  instructed  teacher 
of  Christianity  will  endeavour  to  produce.  The  sanguine  and 
aspiring  mind,  which  he  would  reduce  within  the  bound?  of  hu- 
mility and  soberness,  this  doctrine  stimulates  to  presumption 
and  spiritual  pride  ;  the  weak,  the  doubting,  the  faint-hearted, 
whom  he  will  seek  to  strengthen  and  console,  it  plunges  into 
despair.  It  urges  the  latter  to  seek  what  they  can  never  find; 
the  former  to  glory  in  a  self-delusion,  wh.ch  Hatters  and  en- 
courages his  most  besetting  sin.  Some  undoubtedly  there  are, 
men  of  sincere  and  active  piety,  who  think  that  their  own  expe- 
rience bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  such  emotions.  To  them 
we  feel  inclined  to  say,  if  you  have  this  faith,  have  it  to  your- 
selves before  God  ;  but  beware  lest  the  nattering  conviction  rob 
you  of  your  humility  ;  and,  above  all,  take  heed  that  you  do  not 
ensnare  the  consciences  of  your  brethren,  by  exacting  from  them 
what  some  can  never  attain,  and  what  is  to  none  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed test  of  their  sincerity ;  lest  you  unwarily  "  make  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  *.'* 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Sermon,  Dr.  Vincent  traces  modern 
infidelity  to  its  sources,  and  shews  that  it  arises  "  too  frequeiulv 
from  negligence  and  ignorance;  often  from  prejudice,  perversion, 
hardness  of  heart,  and  impenitence ;  and  even  sometimes  from 
interest."  P.  8.  However,  therefore,  involuntary  unbelief  may 
have  some  excuse  to  plead,  he  conceives  that  common  unbelief, 
the  unbelief  of  the  present  day,  is  of  a  very  different  complexion, 
and  comes  fnlly  under  the  sentence  pronounced  by  our  Saviour 
upon  those  who  reject  the  Gospel.  He  does  not  deny  that  some 
may  lead  moral  lives,  who  yet  are  devoid  of  christian  faith;  but 
he  maintains  the  utter  inefficacy  of  all  the  motives  to  virtue  which 
reason  or  philosophy  can  suggest,  when  proposed  to  mankind  at 
.large;  and  even  where  these  motives  are  effectual,  however  they 
may  render  a  man  estimable  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they 
must  be  of  no  avail  in  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  God, 
to  whom  we  can  only  have  access  by  faith  in  his  incarnate  Son. 

*  Ezek.  xiii.  22, 
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"  But  let  ut  not  impute  bad  morals  to  all  who  reject  the  Gos- 
pel ;  let  us  believe  them  when  they  tell  us,  that  they  find  sufficient 
aiotives  in  the  beauty  of  virtue,  their  own  happiness,  and  the  good 
of  society,  to  induce  a   moral   conduct.     However  powerful  these 
motives  may  be  to  a  refined  understanding,  and  a  reasoning  mind, 
they  have  little  weight  with  mankind  at  large.     It  is  impossible  for 
the  bulk  of  any  people  to  be  refined  ;  and  if  the  extremely  vicious 
are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance, 
or  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  what  hope  can  be  conceived  of 
governing  mankind  by  presenting  the  beauty  of  moral  virtue,  as 
an  inducement  to  embrace  it  ?'' — "  After  all  that  can  be  said  of 
moral  virtue  in  this  sense*  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  notion 
oi'  religion  at  all.     It  is   confined   to  our  relative  situation  in  re- 
gard to  others,  as  members  of  society ;  and  if  we  exclude  the  idea 
of  God,   as  the    rewarder  or  punisher   cf  moral  conduct,  the  in- 
fluence upon  mankind  will  be  very  insignificant,     'irue  it  is  that, 
in  a  moral  sense,  the  reverence  of  our  parents  is   a  virtue;  that 
murder,  adultery,   theft,  perjury,  and  fraud,  are  vices.     This  war 
;as   discoverable  by  the  light  of  reason  as  by  the  law  of  the  two 
tables.     Our  conduct  in  regard  to  these,  as  reasonable  creatures, 
is  prompted  by  the  weakness  of  our  nature ;  since  we  account  it 
dangerous  to  do  that   injury  to  another,  which  we  are  afraid  to 
suffer  ;  to  sanction   a  law   or  custom  against  ourselves.     But  if  a 
moral  sense  goes  no  farther  than  this,  how  poor  a  gift  is  life,  in 
.comparison  with  that  view  which   is  opened  to   us  by  revelation  I 
Revelation  tells  us  that  we  are  born  to  immortality,   that  our  pre- 
sent life  is  only  a  prelude  to   eternity  ;  a  state  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation ;  that  the  good  we  do,   and  the  evil  we  suffer,  are  ever  in 
the  contemplation  of  an  Almighty  Being;  and  that  we  are  heirs  of 
glory,  if  we  claim  it  on   the  terms  proposed.     Besides  enhancing 
the  value  of  life,  besides  enlarging  the  dignity  of  our  nature  ;  I 
say,  that  this  idea  contains  more  power  to  induce  a  moral  conduct, 
than  any  that  reason  ever  had  to  offer.     Every  system  founded  on 
reason,  every  religion,   every  form  of  society,  wishes  to  inculcate 
virtue,  and  eradicate  vice      But  if  any  one  of  them,  in  any  shape, 
ever  offered  the  motives  to  promote  the  one,  or  obviate  the  other, 
with  any  appearance  of  advantage  equal  to  the  Christian  religion., 
bring   them  to  the  trial;  assuredly  they  will  be  found  light  upon 
the  balance." — "  We  believe  that  God  is,  and  therefore  we  wor- 
ship Him;  we  believe  that  He  is   the    reuarder  of  them   that  di- 
ligently  seek   Him,  and  therefore   fly  to  Him  for  refuge  ;  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  future  judgment,   and  therefore  prepare  for 
our  trial  ;  we  believe  that  Jesus  is   die,  Christ,  and  our  Judge,  and 
therefore  we  accept  the  Gospel  he  has  left  us  ;  we  believe  that  He 
is  the  Mediator  to  atone  for  our  imperfeetions_,  and  therefore  we 
come  before  'the  throne  of  grace  with  confidence ;  and  if  all  these 
-motives   have  no  efficacy  in  conducting  us  virtuously  and  happily 
through  our  present  life,  what  can  we  lijope  from  the  speculations 
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of  philosophy,   which  taught  virtue   without    authority,    religion 
without  certainty,  and  a  future  state  without  proof?" 

"  I  know  well  thrt  there  are  some,  even  among  Christians,  who 
hold  poir.  Is  of  faith  arid  doctrine  in  a  secondary  light,  and  think 
that  no  man  who  leadc  a  good  life,  can  have  a  wrong  faith.  But 
this  is  not  the  language  of  the  Gospel  ;  in  that,  no  means  of  ap- 
proaching God  arc  offered,  but  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son. 
If  we  reject  his  mediation,  we  stand  upon  our  own  merits,  and  if 
any  man  living  has  confidence  to  rely  upon  his  merit,  he  ought  to 
have  more  than  an  Apostle;  for  St.  Paul  declares,  that  all  men 
have  come  short  of  the  duties  exacted  from  them,  and  can  have 
no  pardon  but  through  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer."     P.  13. 

The  second  Sermon  is  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Dr.  Vincent  lays  it  down  as  his  fundamental 
position,  that  this  Creed,  in  its  original  form,  which  he  conceives 
concluded  at  the  article,  "  1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  a  repetition  and  explanation  of  the  form 
of  baptism  ;  which,  when  baptised,  all  Christians  solemnly  adopt 
as  their  confession  of  faith.  Thus,  as  he  argues,  without  sur- 
rendering any  vantage  ground  which  may  be  furnished  by  proofs 
of  its  antiquity,  or  its  universal  reception,  the  substance  and  doc- 
trine, though  not  the  very  words  of  the  Creed,  may  be  shewn  to 
stand  upon  the  authority  of  Christ  himself. 

"  As  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,   in  regard  to  the 
identical  words  contained  in   it,   doubtless  it  is  a  human  compo- 
sition, and  not    divine  ;   neither  will   we  build   on   its  antiquity, 
though  it  is  certainly  antecedent  to  all  regular  Church  history,  and 
may  be  carried  back  into  the  age  next  to  the  Apostles  *,  an  age  in 
which  few  attribute  any  corruption  to  the  Church.     We  will  not, 
however,  insist  upon  antiquity,  because  our  adversaries  allow  us  no 
ground  but  Scripture  to  stand  on ;  but  if  we  give  up  the  identical 
words,  we  will  not  abate  a  syllable  of  the  doctrine.     We  maintain 
that  it  asserts  nothing  more  than  we  are  all  bound  to  assert,  upon 
our  admission  to  baptism  ;  and  therefore  does  not  stand  upon  an- 
tiquitv,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  upon  the  authority 
of  Christ  himself;  and  that   the  profession  of  this  faith  is  exacted 
from  us,  by  Christ's  positive  command."     P.  23. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  we  venture  to  object  to  any  position, 
sanctioned  by  such  a  name  as  that  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  we  see  that  some  inconvenience  may  result  from  so 
broad  and  unqualified  an  assertion  as  this,  that  "  the  Creed  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  our  baptismal  vow,  with 

*  "  See  two  forms  supposed  to  be  antecedent  to  the  Creed,  in 
Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History.'' 
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its  explanation."  It  may  indeed  he  use-full v  and  justly  argue? 
against  those,  who  object  to  the  creeds  of  our  Church,  Because 
they  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
teach  no  more  than  is  asserted  in  the  form  of 'baptism  ;  and  that 
they  only  repeat  and  explain  the  doctrine,  which  our  Saviour  laid 
down  in  that  foini.  For  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  as  expressly  taught  in  the  form  of  baptism,  as  it 
•  an  be  in  so  few  words  ;  and  heretics  themselves  have  rathci 
attempted  to  evade,  than  to  deny  its  force.  But  the  articles  of 
the  Creed  are  not  limited  to  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  to  au  explanation  of  that  doctrine.  Noi  i« 
their  language  explanatory,  but  declarative;  bv  using  them,  we 
not  only  profess  oi^r  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  ever  blessed  Trinitv :  but  also  in  the  offices  which  thev 
have  undertaken  to  sustain  in  the  gracious  work  of  man's  salva- 
tion, and  especially  in  all  that  the  Son  of  God  has  done  and 
suffered  for  us.*  It  is  therefore  better  to  consider  the  Creed 
as  comprising  a  series  of  fundamental  truths,  which  we  profess 
to  believe,  because  we  find  them  propounded  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
lures,  as  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

ft  is  the  learned  Dean's  opinion,  that  the  Creed  originally  con- 
cluded with  the  aiticie  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that 
the  articles  which  now  foHovv  it  were  additions,  though  of  an 
early  date.  The  question  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  consequence  ; 
for  the  doctrines  which  these  articles  contain  are,  as  he  observes, 
"  as  evident  ai>d  plainly  delivered  in  Scripture,  as  the  existence 
of  God,  and  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  :"  p.  37,  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  right  to  observe,  that  Bishop  Bull  has  proved,  that 
the  antient  creeds  did  not  terminate  with  the  article  of  belief  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  that  his  able  commentator  Grabe  main- 
tains, that  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
exception  of  *'  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  (he  adds,  ac  de  e<> 
clesia  forte)  and  "  the  descent  into  heft,"  were  to  be  found  m 
its  mo?t  ancient  form  f. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  sermon,  without 
observing,   that    Dr.  Vincent   appears    to  have   laid   rather  too 


*  See  Bishop  Bull's  Judicium  Eeclesias  Catholica:.  Can.  iv. 
s.  "».  ( 'ap  v.  s.  9.  where  the  advantages  attempted  to  be  made  o:' 
:;<.'--  position  arc  shewn,  and  the  position  itself  is  opposed.     Rev. 

-  See  Bull's  .Indicium  Ecclesia?  Catholics.  Cap.  vi.  and. 
Grabe 'sAnn/ilatiohs  on  Chap.  v.  vi.  vii.  We  do  not  enrer  upon 
♦  he  question  winch  (Jrabe  undertakes  to  discuss,  respecting  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  the  Creed  in  itsprese'nt  form  ;  but  we  refer  our 
readers  to  hi:  disputation,  for  his  reasons  tor  believing  that  the 
t 'reed,  in  its  nlost  ancient  form,  concluded  as  it  now  does.     Rrv. 
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much  stress  upon  the  expression,  "  I  believe  in"  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  properly  applied  only  to  the  three  Persons,  in  whose 
names  we   are  baptised.      P.  \\).      On  this  subject,   we   would 
rather  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Pearson  than  our  own. 

f{  To  believe,"  says  he,  «*  with  an  addition  of  the  preposition  yit 
is  a  phrase  or  expression  ordinarily  conceived  fit  to  be  given  to 
none  but  to  God  himself,  as  always  implying,  beside  a  bare  act  oV 
faith,  an  addition  of  hope,  love,  and  affiance.  An  observation,  as 
I  conceive,  prevailing  especially  in  the  Latin  Church,  grounded 
principally  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Augustin.  Whereas,  among 
the  Greeks,  in  whose  language  the  New  Testament  was  penned,  t 
perceive  no  such  constant  distinction  in  their  deliveries  of  the  creed  ; 
and  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  Old,  from  which  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Greeks  received  that  phrase  of  bclcring  in,  it  hath 
no  such  peculiar  and  accumulative  signification.  For  it  is  some- 
times attributed  to  God,  the  author  and  original  cause;  sometimes 
to  the  Prophets,  the  immediate  revealers  of  the  faith  ;  sometimes  it 
is  spoken  of  miracles,  the  motives  to  believe;  sometimes  of  the  law 
of  God,  the  material  object  of  our  faith.  Among  all  which  va- 
rieties of  that  phrase  of  speech,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  in 
this  confession  of  faith  it  is  most  proper  to  admit  it  in  the  last  ac- 
ceptation, by  which  it  rs  attributed  to  the  material  object  of  belief. 
For  the  creed  being  nothing  else  but  a  brief  comprehension  of  the 
most  necessary  matters  of  faith,  whatsoever  is  contained  in  it  be- 
side the  first  word  /  believe,  by  which  we  make  confession  of  otur 
faith,  can  be  nothing  else  but  part  of  those  verities  to  be  believed, 
and  the  act  of  belief  in  respect  to  them  nothing  but  an  assent  unto 
them,  as  divinely  credible  and  infallible  truths.  Neither  can  wr 
conceive  that  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church  could  have 
any  farther  meaning  in  it,  who  make  the  whole  body  of  the  creed  tr» 
beof  the  same  nature,  as  so  many  truths  to  be  believed,  acknow- 
ledged, and  confessed ;  insomuch  as  sometimes  they  use  not  be- 
lieving in,  neither  for  the  Father,  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost;  sometime* 
using  it  as  to  them,  they  continue  the  same  to  the  following  articles 
of,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints.  <kc.  and  gene- 
rally speak  of  the  creed  as  of  nothing  but  mere  matter  of  faith, 
without  any  intimation  of  hope,  love,  or  any  such  notion  included 
in  it.  So  that  believing  in,  by  virtue  of  the  phrase  or  manner  of 
speech,  whether  we  look  upon  the  original  use  of  it  in  the  Hebrew, 
or  the  derivative  in  the  Greek,  or  the  sense  of  it  in  the  first  Chris- 
tians in  the  Latin  Church,  can  be  of  no  farther  real  importance  in 
the  creed  in  respect  of  God,  who  immediately  follows,  than  to  ac- 
knowledge and  assert  his  being  or  existence  *." 

We  have  introduced  this  passage,  because  we  are  anxious 
that,  in  maintaining  fundamental  doctrines,  such  for  instance, 
as  those  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Sou,  and  the  Personality  of    the 
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Holy  Ghost,  no  weak  or  unsubstantial  ground  should  be  taken. 
rJ  he  authority  of  Scripture,  on  which  these  doctrines  stand,  is 
irrefragable,  and  on  this  authority  alone,  we  wish  to  see  them 
always  placed.  Lest  the  crafty  infidel,  assuming  proofs,  which 
are  in  truth  only  collateral,  and  arguments  which  are  only 
auxiliary,  or  illustrative,  to  constitute  the  main  hinges  of  the 
Controversy,  make  a  shew  of  victory,  by  triumphing  over  an 
unimportant,  and  perhaps  untenable  position  ;  and  thus  induce 
unwary  persons  to  believe,  that  he  has  planted  his  standard  in 
the  citadel,  when,  in  truth,  he  has  been  wasting  his  force  upon 
an  outpost,  which  was  not  worth  defending. 

The  objtct  of  the  third  Sermon,  which  is  on  the  Nicene 
Creed,  may  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise,  that  in  treating  of*  the  doc- 
trines of  this  Creed,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  subtleties  and  intri- 
cacies of  this  question,  or  bewilder  myself  in  reducing  to  reason, 
what  is  matter  of  faith.  I  shall  set  before  you  rather  a  history, 
than  an  argument ;  and  having  shewn  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
professed  in  this  Creed,  which  our  own  Church  has  adopted, 
confirm  that  profession  by  a  lew  plain  texts  of  Scripture  ;  carefully 
avoiding  the  parade  of  science,  and  the  babbling  of  philosophy." 
P.  44. 

Jn  conformity  to  this  plan,  the  Sermon  first  states,  why  these 
Articles  were  introduced  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  particu- 
larly distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  "not 
because  the  Church  believed  more  in  the  year  300,  than  it  had 
done  in  the  yiar  50;  but  because  the  Ariana  believed  less." 
P.  47.  The  necessity  of  that  an  plification  of  the  more  simple 
Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  which  the  .Nicene  Fathers 
resorted,  is  then  shewn,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
heresies  which  they  i  ad  to  combat.  The  Sabellian  confusion 
of  the  Parens  in  the  Trinity,  made  it  necessaiy  to  say,  I  believe 
in  cue  Qod  the  Father,  ami  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
words,  being  of  out  substance  with  the  Father,  w  ere  introduced 
to  prevent  the  evasions  of  the  Arhns;  who  had  modes  of  recon- 
ciling every  other  expression  relative  to  the  nature  of  Christ, 
with  their  own  heretical  opinions';  and,  as  the  Dean  observes, 

"  The  very  word  substance  itself  might  have  been  spared,  if 
the  Arians  had  not  pitched  upon  this  very  term  *,  to  mark  their 
dissention  from  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  plain  Christians  having 
conceived  that  Christ,  being  stfled  God,  was  really  one  God  with 
the  Father,  and  not  understanding  how  the  second  person  could  be 
called  God,  unless  his  nature  and  substance  were  the  same  with 

*  Waterland's  1st  Vindication,  P.  302» 
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she  Father!*,  could  not  depart  from  the  expression  without  giving 
Hp  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  allowing  the  Arians  to  impute  an 
opinion  to  them  which  they  disowned." — "  The  only  objection  to 
the  word  substance  is,  that  it  occurs  not  in  Scripture  in  this  sense, 
as  our  adversaries  assert;  but  that-  text  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  rendered  in  our  version,  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person,  was  formerly  considered  as  signifying-, 
that  the  substance  of  the  Father  was  manifested  in  the  form  or 
character  of  the  Son.  The  fluctuation  in  rendering  the  same 
word,  substance  by  some,  and  person  by  others,  made  both  parties 
interpret  this  Scripture  to  their  own  purpose;  the  Arians  maintain- 
ing that  the  term  substance  did  not  appear  in  the  Scriptures,  while 
the  Council  adduced  this  very  text  in  support  of  the  expression 
which  they  had  adopted.  But  supposing  that  we  concede  this, 
text  to  the  Arians  *,  still,  if  no  other  expression  can  be  found  to 
represent  our  idea,  and  shew  what  we  really  moan  to  say,  when 
we  profess  to  believe  that  Christ  is  Lord  and  God,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  we  should  use  any  term  we  please  to  mark  our  own 
sense  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  enemies.  It  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  not  an. 
article  of  faith,  but  a  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  article  :  and  it  is  well  known  from  history,  that  the  fa- 
thers assembled  at  Nice,  had  determined  to  use  none  but  Scripture 
terms,  if  they  had  not  been  driven  into  the  usage  of  this  word  by 
their  adversaries,  who  perverted  every  expression  that  was  pro- 
posed, till  they  came  to  this,  which  precluded  subterfuge  and 
evasion."     P.  50. 

Having  shewn  that  the  Creed  contains  no  new  doctrine,  bit* 
an  explanation  of  that  which  the  Church  had  ever  held;  tfce 
Dean  proceeds  to  bring  forward  some  or"  the  various  passages  i:- 
the  sacred  writings,  in  which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the  attributes  of  dfchiitv  ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
being  once  established,  the  consequence  he  leaves  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Sci ipture. 

"  Having  all  these  texts  before  you,  what  must  you  think  of  the 
Arian  teachers,  who  are  forced  to  explain  away  the  clear  and  ob- 
vious sense  of  every  passage,  and  apply  a  meaning  of  their  own 
which  they  can  only   (.'.educe  by  figurative,  metaphorical,  or   ine- 

■  '  ■        ■  ■  ■      i        i  -r i..       i        .  .ti    ■!_■■■■■     ■  ■  -        T 

*  "  This  text  presents  great  difficulties;  because,  if  we  translate 
'twocnao-is  by  substance,  we  have  no  other  mention  of  person;  and  if 
by  person  We  take  away  from  the  phrase,  being  of  one  substance, 
it  involves  likewise  the  question  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  on  the  equivalence  between  T7J?:a?i;  and  Persona:  but 
putting  all  this  abstruseness  aside,  if  *ve  refer  to  the  context,  the 
whole  first  chapter  is  employed  in  giving  the  highest  attributes  to 
the  Son,  as  Eternity,  Creation,  Deity.  &c.  &c." 
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Mphysical  interpretation.  The  Church  abides  by  the  written 
word,  and  without  seeking  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written? 
adores,  in  pious  reverence,  a  mystery  which  she  pretends  not  to  com- 
prehend ;  but  which  she  receives  from  the  word  of  God,  and  ac- 
knowledges as  an  article  of  faith. 

"  I  now  repeat  the  assertion,  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  hi 
fhe  Nicene  Creed,  respecting  the  point  in  question,  which  is  not 
founded  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  except  the  sentence,  *  being  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father.'  We  have  a  right  to  affix  our  own 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  to  this  expression  ; 
we  can  no  more  conceive  two  different  substances  in  the  Godhead, 
than  two  Gods.  The  latter  is  idolatry,  the  former  is  absurdit}^ 
If  we  are  mistaken,  we  err  through  reverence  for  the  Scriptures; 
if  our  opponents  err,  they  detract  from  the  honour  of  the  Son, 
sad  disobey  a  positive  command.  '     P.  59. 

In  the  two  next  sermons  the  Athanasian  Creed  passes  under 
review  :  the  fourth  being  devoted  to  a  brief  history  of  the  Creed 
tiself,  and  un  explanation  of  its  doctrine;  the  fifth  containing  an 
answer  to  (he  objections  winch  have  been  urged  against  its  dam- 
natory clauses. 

*(  The  doctrine,"  says  the  learned  author,  "  I  verily  believe 
nnd  think,  as  art  individual,  consists  of  no  more  than  is  implied  in 
fhe  Nicene,  or  even  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  if  this  doctrine 
is  branched  out  into  more  particulars,  and  abounds  in  repetitions 
that  offend  the  ear,  and  bewilder  the  understanding  of  plain  men, 
let  the  fault  lie  where  it  ought  to  do  ;  not  with  the  Church,  who 
meant  to  teach  nothing  new ;  but  with  the  opposers  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  who  attacked  the  Church  with  such  a  variety  of 
opposite  principles,  such  intricacy  of  argument,  such  metaphysical 
subtlety  of  disputation,  such  perplexity  of  contention,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  to  express  our  own  plain  faith,  without  an  explicit 
guard  against  all  the  aberrations  which  awaited  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  other."     P.  70. 

Upon  this  ground  the  language  of  the  Creed  is  examined  and 
defended  :  its  minuteness  is  shewn  to  be  requisite, its  distinctions 
jut,  its  repetitions  necessary.  The  Church  would  fain  have  been 
silent  on  the  mysterious  subjects  it  discusses,  had  she  been  per- 
mitted.  But  when  she  could  only  prevent  the  fundamental  doc- 
: nncs  of  our  holy  faith  from  being  corrupted,  or  explained  away, 
by  bers< If  endeavouring  to  clothe  them  in  language  which  would 
ill  feal  the  subtleties,  and  exclude  the  errors  of  her  antagonists, 
she  adopted  the  course  which  a  sense  of  duty  suggested.  Not 
that  she  presumed  to  fathom  mysteries  beyond  the  line  of  human 
intellect  ;  but  that  she  hoped  to  guard  the  true  interpretation  of 
SctapUwe,  by  expressions  all  maintainable  on  Scriptural  authority. 
Sltfi  did  not  bring  forward  her  own  judgment,  as  available  in  this 
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ease  arbitral  i!v  to  determine  the  important  question  :  she  appeal- 
ed to  the  word  of  God  for  proof  that  the  terms  in  which  she  had 
declared  her  meaning  were  neither  distorted  nor  misapplied  ;  and 
unless  that  proof  fail  her,  she  may  truly  assert  that  the  Creed 
contains  that  faith  which  the  universal  Church  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive and  defend.  We  could  make  many  extracts  from  this  ser- 
mon, but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  passage. 

"  At  present  I  wish  only  to  remind  you,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  a*  it  is  here  proposed,  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel;  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  the  doctrine  of  almost 
every  thing  that  can  be  called  a  Church  in  all  ages  ;  that  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Church,  it  survived  in  the  midst,  of  all  the  cor- 
ruptions that  arose  ;  that  upon  the  Reformation  there  was  not  a  Pro- 
testant Church  but  what  received  it  in  its  fullest  extent ;  that  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  Beza,  and  all  the  wisest  and  best  Reformers  acknow- 
ledged the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  made  it  their  profession  of  Faith; 
that  the  Puritans  in  our  own  country,  the  parent  stock  of  all  our 
modern  Dissenters,  embraced  it  as  readily  as  the  Church  of  England 
herself;  and  that  if  many  of  these  reject  it  now,  despise,  contemn, 
and  deride  it,  they  are  neither  true  Calvinists  nor  Presbyterians, 
but  shelter  themselves  under  the  general  name  of  Indepsndants, 
among  whom  it  is  said  at  present  that  every  man's  private  opinion 
is  his  Church.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  fact,  nor  do  I  wish  to  deal 
in  misrepresentation  ;  but  I  have  no  scruple  to  say  that  Scripture  is. 
not  of  private  interpretation  ;  that  whenever  we  go  contrary  to  a 
stream,  which  has  run  in  one  channel  for  seventeen  centuries,  we 
eught  to  doubt  our  own  opinions,  and  at  least  treat  the  general  and 
concurring  testimony  of  mankind  with  respect ;  that  the  reason  of 
individuals  is  not  reason,  but  opinion  :  and  that  the  standard  of  true 
reason  is  the  well  weighed  decision  of  learned  and  good  men, 
brought  to  a  centre,  and  comprehending  all  the  wisdom  that  their 
united  abilities  could  collect. 

"  if  therefore  any  one  has  his  doubts  on  the  intricacies  of  this 
question,  let  him  first  eearch  the  Scriptures,  and  settle  his  principles 
from  thence;  if  he  afterwards  wishes  to  pursue  his  researches,  let 
him  not  recur  to  the  crude  and  hasty  publications  of  the  present 
day,  in  which  assertions  are  rashly  made  without  foundation  in 
Scripture,  antiquity,  or  the  principles  or'  any  Church  ;  but  to  those 
learned  writers  who  managed  this  controversy  fifty  years  ago  in  our 
own  country  ;  or  if  he  has  learning  and  leisure  sufficient,  to  the  pri- 
mitive lathers  themselves.''     P.  84% 

From  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  Athanasinn  Creed,  Dr. 
Vincent  proceeds  in  the  5th  Sermon  to  consider  the  charge 
which  represents  it  to  be  offensive  to  Christian  charity,  because 
it  pronounces  condemnation  en  all  who  do  not  believe  the  doc- 
tnue  it  contains.  The  plea  of  charity  is  not  unfrequently  ur^ed 
by  those,  who  know  little  of  its  meaning  or  its  influence  :  but  if 
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it  be  uncharitable  to  warn   those  who  are  in  error  of  the  conse- 
quences of  heresy  or  unbelief,   by  declaring  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  Scripture  upon  such  offenders  ;  it  is  equally  uncharita- 
ble to  denounce  the  vengeance  of  eternal  lire  against  impenitent 
sinner*;  It  is  undoubtedly  the  office,  nay  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
to  cail  men  from  error  to   truth,  as  well  as  from  sin  to  holiness ; 
and  if  he  who  believes  not  is  liable  to  condemnation,  as  well  as 
he  who  obeys  unrighteousness;  surely  want  of  charity  maybe  im- 
puted to  those  who  encourage  him  in  his  dangerous  mi- take,   ra- 
ther than  to  those  vi  ho  set  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  array  before 
him,  that  he  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  live  for  ever. 
That  there  are  occasion*,  on  which  "  the  mild  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  called  upon  to  proclaim  the  anger  of  God,  with   the 
same*  energy   as  it  displays  the  more  admired  attribute   of  his 
mercy:"  P.  88.  and  that  infidelity  and  heresy  justify  these  de- 
nunciations,  are  truths  which  stand  on  the  firm  basis  of  Scrip- 
tural authority. 

"  Surely"  then  we  may  say,  with  Dr.  Vincent,  "  you  will  not 
judge  hardly  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  set  before 
you  the  danger  of  unbelief  and  the  punishments  attending  it.  It  is 
the  everlasting  purpose  of  God  to  invite  men  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  hopes  of  reward ;  to  alarm  them  on.  the  other  by  the  dread  of 
punishment.  Those  who  preach  the  Gospel  must  employ  both, 
and  are  not  more  worthy  of  approbation  when  they  paint  the  joys 
of  heaven,  than  when  they  denounce  the  punishments  attendant  on 
condemnation."     P.  89. 

Having  thus  defended  the  Church  and  her  ministers  from  the 
charge  of  uncharitableness  on  general  ground,  Dr.  Vincent  shews, 
that  it  was  her  practice  from  the  council  of  Kice  downwards,  to 
conclude  her  declarations  of  the  true  faith  with  an  anathema. 
"What  was  done  in  the  provincial  councils,  held  prior  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  cannot  be  so  clearly  ascertained ;  it  is  however 
well  known  that  several  of  them  did  the  same,  and  there  is  at 
least  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  general  practice. 

"  If,  then,  we  believe  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  to  be  true,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  finding  those  clauses 
annexed  to  it,  which  declare  that  a  man  cannot  be  saved  unless  he 
believe  them;  the  adversary  must  cease  to  reproach  us  till  he  has 
convicted  the  creed  of  fallacy,  and  we  must  cease  to  reproach  our- 
selves for  uncharitableness,  till  we  yield  to  his  arguments.  There 
is  indeed  much  to  be  said  against  annexing  these  clauses  to  a  creed 
at  all,  and  that  shall  be  duly  considered;  but.  we  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  received  this  creed  in  its  full  form,  more  regularly 
and"  legitimately  than  any  other  Church,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  resist  or  disallow  the  authority,  no  small  consideration  that  should 

make  us  annul  the  declaration,"     P.  94. 
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The  authority  upon  which  these  clauses  were  annexed  to  the 
Creed  being  thus  stated,  and  its  exercise  proved  to  be  lawful, 
Dr.  Vincent  argues  the  question  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  as  the  anathema  pronounced  by  the  Ni- 
cene  Council,  against  those  who  believed  not  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated at  that  assembly,  was  never  annexed  to  the  Nicene 
Creed ;  so  that  subjoined  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  might  have 
been  omitted,  without  taking  from  the  value  or  force  of  the 
composition,  when  the  Creed  was  made  part  of  bur  Liturgy  at 
the  Reformation.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  sermon 
for  his  reasoning  on  this  subject.  But  though  he  thinks  that 
the  clauses  might  have  been  safely  omitted  at  first,  he  by  no 
means  advocates  any  such  measure  now.  It  is  one  thing,  by 
prudent  anticipation,  to  avoid  a  possible  misconception;  and 
another  to  forego  a  fresh  exertion  of  lawful  authority,  to  appease 
the  clamour  of  an  unreasonable  adversary.  The  one  is  caution, 
the  other  weakness :  the  former  might,  in  this  case,  have  pie- 
vented  some  misapprehension,  and  some  scruple ;  but  the  latter 
would  too  surely  afford  a  triumph  to  an  enemy,  who  seeks  no- 
thing less  than  the  overthrow  of  thtf  doctrine  which  has  ever 
distinguished  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 

"  You  will  perhaps  think,"  says  the  Dean,  "  that  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  receive  the  Creed,  as  it  now  stands,  with  restrictions 
of  this  kind,  than  to  abolish  the  clauses  themselves,  or  impeach, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Creed  by  unwarrantable  concessions.  For  be 
assured,  bhat  those  who  clamour  for  these  concessions,  call  likewise 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Creed  itself,  for  the  discarding  of  all 
Creeds,  for  private  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  all  the  wildnes* 
and  laxity  that  imagination  can  conceive."     P.  1G2. 

The  investigation  which  he  had  undertaken  being  thus  com- 
pleted, the  Dean  concludes  with  some  very  pertinent  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  those,  who,  in  our  own  times,  have 
abetted  the  heresies  which  these  Creeeds  were  framed  to  ex- 
clude. When  these  Sermons  were  delivered,  the  Socinian 
heresy  was  supported  by  a  writer,  whose  hardihood  of  mind  no 
defeat  could  tame,  whose  confidence  no  exposure  could  abash. 
-Against  this  heresiarch,  and  his  assistants,  the  Church  main- 
tained the  contest  with  success  as  marked,  as  the  goodness  of 
her  cause  was  indisputable:  and  her  enemies,  dismayed  at  the 
rigour  of  her  attacks,  m  more  than  one  instance,  proclaimed 
their  own  weakness,  by  deprecating  the  contention  which  their 
conduct  had  provoked.  The  Clergy  were  then  accused  of 
wasting  that  time  in  controversy,  which  shouid  be  devoted  to  the 
inculcation  of  practical  duties  ;  and  of  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  abstruse  discussions  and  unprofitable  niceties,  in- 
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stead  o\  preaching  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  while  such  were  the  accusations 
brought  against  ihe  Church  by  the  Socinian,  she  was  assailed 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  by  complaints  fhat  her  preaching  sa- 
voured mure  of  moral  philosophy  than  of  the  Gospel ;  and  bet 
Clergy  were  ridiculed  as  the  apes  of  Epictetus,  and  the  retailers 
of  Seneca.  One  of  these  charges  might  perhaps  have  been  left 
to  refute  the  other;  but  her  vigilant  defenders  were  ready  with 
ail  answer  to  them  both  ;  and  that  answer  was,  an  appeal  to  her 
practice.  To  the  Socinian  they  urged,  that  he  who  preaches 
the  Gospel,  must  p'ieac'h  the  laith  of  the  Gospel;  and  that  this 
faith,  so  far  from  superseding  good  works,  is  the  only  really  in- 
fluential motive  which  can  be  urged  for  their  performance:  the 
fanatic  they  reminded,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  ;  and  that 
lie  who  teaches  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ's  mediation,  will  but 
declare  half  the  counsel  of  God,  unless  he  also  teach  the  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  the  conditions  on  which  its  advantage? 
are  promised.  The  Dean  had  to  contend  with  the  former 
class,  and  his  observations  are  not  without  their  use  and  ap- 
plication now,  though  some  of  those  whose  conduct  called  theus 
forth,  have  passed  from  the  scene. 

"  When  we  are  told  to  preach  moral  virtue  and  practical  duties, 
rather  than  distract  the  people  with  points  of  doctrine,  our  answer 
is,  that  the  Christian  religion  consists  of  both,  and  we  preach 
both.  The  Gospel  contains  every  motive  to  moral  virtue  ;  but  if 
it  contains  nothing  more  than  this,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  faith  also  is  vain,  But  who  are  they  that  would  confine  us 
to  moral  discourses  ?  Are  they  not  the  very  men  who  are  com- 
bating every  characteristic  principle  of  our  religion;  who  deny 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  antl  the  mediation  of  Christ.  And  if 
their  writings  are  directed  to  the  people,  dispersed  systematically 
at  a  low  price,  and  professedly  addressed  to  the  ignorant,  charging 
the  Church  of  England  with  polytheism  in  the  worship  of  three 
.Gods  *,  and  its  Ministers  with  fraud  and  hypocrisy;  have  we  not 
a  right,  and  is  it  not  our  duty  to  defend  ourselves,  and  to  warn 
our  flocks  against  delusion  ?  And  if  we  do  not  this  respectively 
from  our  pulpits,  where  have  we  the  opportunity  ?  They  perhaps 
will  tell  us,  from  the  press.  But  though  it  is  a  duty  to  preach,  it 
is  not  a  duty  to  print ;  and  God  forbid  that  the  cause  should  stand 
upon  the  efforts  of  any  private  individual.  I  profess,  as  one,  tho- 
roughly to  believe  the  doctrine  I  have  delivered.  I  have  not 
trusted  to  private  knowledge,  but  consulted  the  most  pious  and 
learned  divines,  in  order  to  state  this  doctrine  to  you.  Still  the 
arguments  here  produced  may  be  insufficient,  and  the  reasoning 
inconclusive.     It  is  such,  however,  as  has  convinced  men  of  as 


*  See  Fiend's  and  Priestley's  writings. 
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much  learning  and  integrity,  as  any  the  present  cige  ran  pro- 
duce ;  and  if  it  does  not  convince  all,  be  assured,  that  conviction 
is  still  to  be  found  in  those  writers.  Search,  for  yourselves;  let  not 
your  faith  stand  upon  a  single  evidence ;  let  not  any  doubts  arise 
from  the  insufficiency  of  an  individual. 

"  The  intricacies  of  this  great  question  have  been  studiously 
avoided  ;  and  yet  doubtless  many  difficulties  have  occurred,  and 
much  room  for  further  disquisition  is  left.  The  question  itself,  as 
managed  at  the  times  when  the  Nicene  an:l  Athanasian  Creeds 
were  composed,  was  much  involved.  It  has  been  made  much 
more  abstruse  by  modern  disputation,  but  the  ground  is  still  the 
same,  and  if  the  ancient  Arians  have  been  defeated,  be  satisfied 
that  their  modern  brethren,  the  Socinians,  have  much  smaller  foun- 
dation to  stand  on.  All  these  contests  have  arisen  from  the  mis- 
take of  applying  reason  to  matters  of  faith  ;  tve  cannot  satisfy  their 
reason ;  and  they  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  elude  the  word  of  God, 
as  they  do,  by  figurative  interpretation.  It  was  not  our  first 
parents  only,  but  all  their  descendants,  who  have  preferred  the 
tree  of  knowledge  to  the  tree  of  life.  Their  desire  of  knowledge 
entailed  misery  upon  their  posterity,  and  their  posterity  is  neither 
warned  by  their  example,  or  alarmed  at  their  punishment.  The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord,  but  those  which  are  revealed  to 
vs  and  to  our  children  *.  If  we  would  be  content  with  this  revela- 
tion, as  it  stands,  and  leave  the  secret  things  till  the  clay  of  light, 
when  all  things  shall  be  made  manifest  to  our  eyes,  it  would  shew 
a  better  sense  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  manifest  a  modesty 
suitable  to  our  limited  understanding,  and  leach  us  more  charity 
to  one  another.  Charity  is  due  even  to  the  enemies  that  revile  us; 
if  they  err  through  ignorance,  may  God  forgive  them  ;  if  through 
perverseness,  or  an  obdurate  heart,  God  is  their  judge,  and  not.  man. 
To  their  own  Master  let  them  st;  ml  or  fall.  They  charge  us  with  hy- 
pocrisy, and  tell  the  world  we  preach  doctrines  we  do  not  believe,  but 
what  right  have  they  to  judge  of  our  belief  more  than  we  of  theirs  ? 
How  can  they  venture  to  determine  another  man's  faJth  ?  We 
stand  upon  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  upon  a  figure,  or 
interpretation  of  their  own.  We  have  the  authority  and  example 
of  every  thing  which  can  be  called  a  Church  ;  iheij  private  opinion 
only.  Railing  and  reviling  cannot  determine  what  is  truth  ;  and  if 
we  abstain,  we  ought  to  experience  moderation  in  return."    P.  106. 

The  sixth  Sermon  contains  a  spirited  and  forcible  appeal 
against  the  Socmian  Heresy.  The  text  is  taken  from  Matthew 
xiii.  55.  and  the  bold  and  arrogant  question  of  thesccfting  Naza- 
renes  is  satisfactorily  answered,  by  producing  the  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures.  This  done,  the  Preacher  briefly  re- 
views the  character  and  conduct  of  those,  who,  in  different  ages 
of  the  Church j  have  maintained  the  monstrous  position  implied 

*  Deuteronomy  xxix.  29. 
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in  the  question;  and  shews  that  they  who  have  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  are  neither  worthy  of  credit  or  attention.  The  four  next 
Sermons  are  occupied  by  an  illustration  of  several  particulars  in 
our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  series  cif  Sermons  in  which  this  remarka- 
ble occurrence  has  been  so  fully  examined.  The  first,  reviews  the 
whole  history  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  Samaritan  people  : 
the  next  discusses  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's  condescension,  in 
talking  with  a  woman  of  such  character  as  this  Samaritan  is  re- 
presented to  be  ;  and  the  value  of  her  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  a  Prophet.  The  object  of  the  third  Sermon  is  to  shew,  how 
completely  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  of  the  Jews  in  their  Temple, 
should  shortly  cease  together,  was  fulfilled  in  the  common  de- 
struction of  both  nations  by  the  Roman  Power.  The  following 
reflections  on  the  awful  warning  suggested  by  the  crimes  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  spirited  and  just. 

"  Can  we  look  at  these  things  without  exclaiming  with  the 
JPsalrnist,  Doubtless  there  is  a  Gcd  that  judgeth  the  world  !  And 
can  we  reflect  on  the  punishments  of  such  a  nation,  without  consi- 
dering that  similar  causes  may  produce  the  same  effect  ?  We  think 
that  t<oe  should  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Life,  that  toe  should 
nst  have  refused  the  salvation  offered  us,  and  yet  we  seem  not  to 
regard  the  ingratitude  we  are  daily  guilty  of  ourselves.  Some  in 
this  age  have  rejected  Christ,  and  renounced  the  privileges  of  the 
Gospel,  some  have  degraded  the  Gospel  to  a  moral  law,  and  denied 
the  covenant  of  Grace ;  but,  alas  !  all  have  fallen  short  of  that 
righteousness  which  is  required  of  us,  and  all  have  merited  punish- 
ment at  least,  if  not  vengeance.  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  sins, 
saith  the  Lord  ?  Doubtless  we  are  visited,  but  there  is  mercy  for 
the  penitent ;  and  consolation  for  the  contrite ;  corruption  is  not 
destructive  unless  it  is  general,  and  the  measure  of  iniquity  is  not 
full  while  a  sense  of  our  duty  remains;  the  Jews  had  many  cala- 
mities before  their  final  Overthrow ;  and  we  may  have  our  warning? 
to  recal  us  to  our  religion. 

"  Do  we  think  it  nothing  that  the  Sabbath  is  profaned ;  that 
vice  stalks  abroad  in  our  streets;  that  the  marriage  bed  is  not  un- 
dented; that  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  can  triumph  in  their 
shame;  that  wealth  gotten  by  fraud  can  purchase  respect;  that, 
duelling  can  be  esteemed  honourable;  and  the  seduction  of  inno- 
cence be  deemed  a  recommendation  to  the  sex  ?  Can  we  see  the 
laws  of  decencj'  violated  in  habits,  manners,  and  demeanour?  The 
lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  the  heart,  the  intemperance  of  the 
tongue,  without  emotion  ?  Can  we  see  unhallowed  marriages,  and 
capricious  dissolutions  of  the  marriage  vow,  pass  without  censure, 
and  yet  think  all  is  right  in  society?  Many  of  these  enormities 
were  chargeable  upon  the  Jews;  and  they  were  delivered  into  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  their  country  wasted,  their  fenced  cities 
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levelled,  their  tribes  carried  into  captivity.  Yet  these  were  sins 
of  individuals,  and  admitted  of  repentance,  and  repentance  pur- 
chased forgiveness ;  it  was  not  till  their  rejection  of  a  Mediator,  it 
was  not  till  their  crucifixion  of  their  Saviour,  that  they  were  utterly 
cast  off,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

"  If  it  be  allowable  to  reason  from  their  rejection  by  analogy, 
we  shall  have  the  same  measure  meted  to  us  ;  as  long  as  vice  pre- 
vails among  individuals,  we  may  be  punished  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  it,;  but  if  we  should  ever  throw  off  the 
Gospel,  as  our  neighbours  have  done  (1798)  ;  if  we  should  ever 
declare,  as  a  nation,  that  we  are  of  no  religion,  or  that  all  reli- 
gions are  indifferent;  the  scenes  there  acted,  will  be  repeated 
here ;  blood  will  be  shed  like  water  on  every  side,  and  general 
corruption  will  prepare  us  for  general  destruction."     P.  191. 

The  next  sermon  on  John  iv.  24.  discusses  a  subject  so  often 
chosen  by  the  preacher,  that  much  novelty  either  of  thought, 
arrangement,  or  illustration,  could  not  be  expected.  While 
arguing  in  favour  of  spiritual  worship,  the  Dean  does  not  forget 
to  caution  his  hearers  against  that  dangerous  excess,  in  which 
some  sects  of  Christians  have  indulged ;  and  he  shews  how  ex- 
cellently the  Church  of  England  has  adapted  her  ceremonial  to 
the  promotion  of  true  devotional  feeling,  without  favouring  the 
natural  inclination  of  man  to  rest  in  the  outward  form  alone,  a* 
all  sufficient.  The  errors  of  those,  who  have  been  led  by 
their  contempt  of  forms  to  reject  even  the  external  signs  and 
form  of  the  sacraments ;  the  presumption  of  those  enthusiasts, 
whom  an  imaginary  election  has  raised  above  the  institutions  of 
all  Churches  j  and  the  extravagancies  of  that  spiritual  refine- 
ment, which,  under  the  specious  name  of  illumination,  incul- 
cated impiety  and  atheism,  are  each  marked  with  becoming 
censure.  Having  thus  pointed  out,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
discourse,  the  difficulty  of  calling  men  from  ceremonial  to 
spiritual  worship  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  danger  of  converting 
spiritual  worship  into  the  extravagance  of  imagination  ;  the  Dean 
concludes  by  exhorting  his  hearers  to  adhere  to  the  written 
word,  as  the  only  infallible  guide,  by  which  tliey  will  be  enabled 
to  avoid  the  two  eqaally  dangerous  extremes  of  lukewarmness 
and  enthusiasm. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  general  merits  of  this  certainly  interesting  and  important 
volume.  It  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  professional  studies 
of  one,  whom  the  world  ha,s  not  forgotten  to  respect  as  an  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  pubhc  in- 
struction, as  a  respectable  scholar,  and  an  amiable  man.  His 
commentary  on  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  his  Periplus  of  th« 
Erythraean  Sea,  have  established  his  literary   character:   they 

liave 
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have  "  formed  the  basis  of  a  reputation/'  which,  as  his  Bio- 
grapher justly  observes,  "  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own 
country,  and  is  certain  not  to  be  limited  to  his  own  age."  If 
the  volume  before  us  will  not  greatly  add  to  that  reputation,  it 
surely  will  not  diminish  it.  When  all  due  allowances  are  made  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which  posthumous  works  arc  ever  given 
to  the  world,  especially  when  not  originally  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  enough  will  remain  to  prove,  that  Dv.  Vincent  was 
neither  negligent  of  theological  learning,  nor  unsuccessful  in  its 
pursuit.  A  clear  conception  of  the  doctrine,"?  of  our  Church, 
and  a  full  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  an  earnest  desire  to  com- 
municate useful  information,  and  a  dignified  contempt  of  all 
display  of  learning,  or  eloquence,  which  might  confound  the  in- 
tellect, or  mislead  the  judgment  of  his  hearers,  are  every  where 
conspicuous.  I J  is  aim  evidently  was  to  instruct,  and  not  amuse  ; 
not  to  preach  himself,  but  his  heavenly  Master;  to  impress  his 
congregation  with  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  divine  trull), 
rather  than  with  admiration  of  his  own  abilities. 

Though  we  by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  to  the  approval  of 
every  position  which  this  volume  contains,  we  think  that,  upon 
the  w  hole,  it  w  ill  claim  a  respectable  place  among  the  works  of 
modern  divines  :  the  scholar  will  not  think  it  undeserving  of  his 
attention,  and  the  ordinary  reader  will  derive  gratification  and 
improvement  from  its  perusal. 


Art.  IX.     The  Jpostate,   a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts;   as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cove nt -Garden.    By  Richard 
Shell,  Esq.     Svo.     83  pp.     3s.     Murray.      1817. 

WE  have  been  informed,  that  a  certain  Reverend  Brother 
of  laughing  notoriety,  proposed  to  his  Diocesan  a  very  ingenious 
expedient  for  the  use  of  superfluous  machinery,  during  the  late 
manufacturing  distresses :  it  was  no  other  than  to  supply  all  the 
Northern  Curacies  by  means  of  the  unemployed  steam-engines: 
pistons  and  horsesheads,  were  to  perform  the  work  of  Sermons 
and  Homilies;  and  right  Orthodox  doctrine,  was  to  be  soundly  in- 
culcated from  the  Ecclesiastical  machine,  by  the  Force  of  Coii- 
de:isalion.  We  very  much  wish  the  managers  of  our  twin  winter 
theatres  would  adopt  somewhat  of  a  similar  plan  with  their 
dramatic  artizans,  and  apply  the  gas  pipts  with  which  they 
have  recently  lighted  their  houses,  to  the  occasional  illumination 
of  aspirant  tragedians.  What  blasts  of  genius  might  be  exhaled 
from  the  inspiration  of  this  Corycian  vapour !  What  flashes,  what 
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coruscations,  what  "Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn," 
might  be  aerated  from  this  poetical  furnace  !  an  adequate  safety- 
valve  would  provide  against  unexpected  explosions  of  bombast, 
•and  a  constant  supply  of  Cannel,  or  Walls-end,  would  always  se- 
cure the  flame  from  sinking  too  low. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  profess  to  be  Ultra-  Aristotelians  ; 
still,  however,  we  think  witb  the  great  Father  of  Critics,  that  a 
tragedy,  to  be  a  tragedy,  ought  to  be  tragic ;  that  it  is  better  with 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  than  without  ihem  ;  that  the 
characters  should  have  some  morals  and  sentiments  ;  and  that 
the  plot  ought  to  be  an  imitation  of  some  action  ;  in  all  these 
positions  we  clearly  perceive  that  Mr.  Sheil  differs  from  Aristotle 
and  ourselves ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  versification,  he  is 
equally  adverse  to  the  principle,  that  poetry,  in  its  mechanical 
constitution,  requires  rhythm,  metre,  and  harmony.  We  will 
not  extend  our  reverence  for  antiquity  so  far,  as  to  pronounce  this 
dcughty  modern  to  be  wrong,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
though  his  theory  may  be  better,  the  fruits  he  has  produced  from 
it  are  not  so  good. 

Four  Moors,  three  Spaniards,  and  Miss  O'Neill,  form  his  Dra- 
matis Persona?:  and  at  first  we  were  perplexed  to  determine 
which  of  the  Christians  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  piece.,  by 
renouncing  his  Religion.  But  we  were  fearfully  mistaken  ;  the 
Apostate  is  a  "  circumcised  dog,"  whom  the  beaux  ye ux  of  his 
Mistress  I'lorinda,  seduce  from  the  true  worship  of  Alia  and  his 
prophet.  Certain  it  is  that  we  might  have  anticipated  this  cir- 
cumstance from  the  Prologue,  in  which  the  author's  friend  tells 
us  (for  this  sin  is  not  upon  his  own  head;  that  "  Glory's  bright 
beacon" 


"  Has  giv'n  the  world  that  noblest  chivalry 
Of  reas'ning  man,  immortal  Liberty  ;'' 

therefore,  addressing  himself  to  the  audience,  he  is 

"  Convinc'd,  when  man  in  virtue's  light  you  view, 
Alike  the  crescent,  or  the  cross,  to  you." 

We  have  been  taught  otherwise  :  but  it  matters  little,  for  He- 
tfteva,  the  descendant  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  by  this  time  is  a 
Christian  ;  and  Pescara,  the  governor  of  Grenada,  is  plotting 
against  him  for  his  betrothed.  Besides  this  young  Moor,  there  \3 
an  old  Moor,  Malec,  whom  the  Inquisition  very  nearly  succeeds 
in  roasting;  and  two  middle  aged  Moors,  who  in  the  way  of  pro- 
logizing, (for  they  are  of  no  use  afterwards)  good-naturedly  let  U9 
into  many  a  secret,  anterior  to  the  beginning.  Y\  e  will  not  affront 
the  poet,  by  supposing  that  any  of  our  readers  have  failed  to  see 
7  his 
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his  play  performed  at  Coven t- Garden  :  and  taking  this  for  grant- 
ed, we  are  sure  they  know  quite  as  much  ("perhaps  more)  about 
the  plot,  than  we  who  have  only  perused  it  in  our  closets  ;  we 
may  hasten  therefore  to  the  catastrophe,  which  the  author  shall 
deliver  in  his  own  words. 

"  Tho  executioners  advance — Pescara  drags  her  from  them — 
voices  without — Florinda  listens  for  a  moment,  and  a  shout  is  heard 
— she  shrieks,  and  rushes  towards  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  falls 
upon  her  knees — Pescara  stands  appalled  — the  alarm  bell  rings — 
he  clenches  his  dagger — Kemeya  struggles  with  the  executioners— 
Pescara  ad  i  ances  to  stab  Florinda — As  he  lifts  the  dagger,  Kemeya, 
who  has  broken  from  his  executioners,  rushes  Op,  tears  it  from  his 
hand,  and  stabs  him — The  Moors  rush  in,  with  Malec  at  their  head, 
while  Florinda  tinks  into  the  arms  of  Hemeya — Pescara,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  speak,  falls  dead — Hemeya  perceives  Pescara's 
dagger  on  the  ground,  and  stabs  himself — Florinda  shrieks,  and 
falls  on  her  knees  beside  him— He  dies — Florinda  continues  in- 
sensible— While  M&iec  is  speaking,  Florinda  staunches  the 
blood  of  Hemeya  with  her  hair — She  dies." 

If  this  be  not  sufficiently  tragic,  what  is  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great ! 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Shell's 
stvle,  in  the  shape  of  metaphor,  simile,  Sec.  Sec. 

"  Tears  may  fall 
"  But  none  shall  see  the  blushes  n-hcre  they  hang." 

"  Act  I.     Scene  3. 
"  Enter  Florinda,  interrupting  him. 
il  Hold  !   what  is  it  I  see." — (Hemeya.) — "  a  wretch." 

"  Act  H.     Scene  1. 
"  Philip  if  he  could 
*'  Would  blot  the  burning  sunbeam  from  our  faces, 
"  And  wash  us  into  vchiie  and  pallid  Christians?' 

(i  Act  III.     Scene  1. 
«  Hem.  Why  does  the  earth  not  burst  ? — 
Why  do  I  live  ? — Villain,  abhorred  villain!  — 
Caught  in  thy  snares,  and  wrung  within  thy  grasp  : 
Ingenious  reptile,  under  friendship's  shade 
Who  spun  his  toils,  and  from  hispoison'd  heart 
Wrought  out  the  thread  to  catch  me."     P.  43. 

"  Flop..  Pardon  me, 

But,  rather  than  resign  to  other  arms 
A  cold,  reluctant,  unconsenting  form, 
I'd  fold  a  basilisk  within  my  heart, 
Bid  its  cold  coil  entwine  my  shudd'ring  limbs, 
And  warm  its  icy  flesh!" 

"  Pas, 
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"  Pes.  If  you  detest  me  as  the  serpent's  coil, 
Fear — fear  me  as  its  sting  ! — My  lifted  hand 
Holds  death  above  lu9  head."     P.  67. 

"  Pes.  Damnation  !    when  the  bow  is  bent, 
And  to  the  head  the  winged  arrow  drawn, 
The  string  slips  off."    .Act  IV.     Scene  3. 

Where  five  acts  are  to  be  eked  out,  surely  it  is  bad  policy  to 
throw  away  syllables  enough  to  make  at  least  ten  lines  which 
would  scan  upon  the  fingers.  A  foot  or  two  is  of  some  conse- 
quence in  a  long  poem,  and  many  a  good  verse  has  been  marr'd 
for  the  want  of  them;  yet  Mr.  Shell  luxuriates  in  elisions. 

"  Moor  as  I  am  don't  blame  me  that  I  love  her." 
"  What  is  it  I  behold,  don't  look  upon  me. 
"   They'd  make  a  Christian  of  me  ;  Philip  proscribes. 

<<  don't  breathe  these  dreadful  news. 

"  Dow'*  leave  me  don 't  abandon  me  !— — . 

"  Oh  heaven  don't  let  me  know  it,  leave  me  still. 

u  Don't  gaze  upon  me  with  misdoubting  fears. 

"  if  without  love 

"  I  lov'd,  I  did'nt  hate  without  revenge. 
i'JFU  find  the  way  to  join  thee.'* 

Our  "  catalogus  brevium  irregularium"  (as  the  grammarians 
say)  might  extend  much  farther,  but  we  are  weary  of  transcribing; 
and  we  must  preserve  some  little  space  for  the  following  elegant 
colioquialities. 

"  Speak  it  again,  let  me  be  sure  of  it, 

"  For  I  misdoubt  my  senses" 

"  Count  Pescara, 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean  ? 

"  I  am  guilty,  I  confess  that  I  am  guilty. 

"  OMalec!— Weil! 


stay,  Pescara, 


"  And  take  the  recompence  of  cowardice. 
What  will  become  of  me! 


(.; 


-"  Fury,  despair, 


Love,  rage  and  madness. — (TfayinmraTov.) 
My  Lord,  I  give  you  joy. 

-"  Wedded  as  lam 


"  Death  will  excuse  ike  passion  of  my  soul." 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  We  dared  not  trust  our<i 
selves  to  be  serious  en  this  most  lamentable  subject.  Iti  an  age 
of  many  poets,  and  some  good  poetry,  why  is  the  stage  alone  neg- 
lected by  genius  ?  And  why  is  national  taste  insulted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  such  a  play  as  this  during  a  second  season  .?     It 

ought 
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ought  to  have  been  consigned  long  ago  to  tbe  Green  Room  repo- 
sitory of  damnation,  or  cast  into  their  limbo  of  fools,  to  moulder 
in  forgetfulness  with  many  an  emeritus  Melo-Draine,  and  super- 
annuated Pantomime. 


AfiT.  X.  The  Eipostulatiotfs  of JSlosei i  agaijnt  the  Mnrmur- 
ings  of  hi  a  el,  a  tVfirnhtg  to  England.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Assizes  held  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  on  Friday, 
March  '28,  1817,  before  the  lion.  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  link. 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanqnet.  lh/  Christopher  Uordstrorth, 
L'.D.  Rector  of  St.  Man/,  Lambeth.  'Published  at  the 
Request  of  the  High  Sheriff ',  and  the  Gentlemen oft he  Grand 
Jury.     Svo.      Is.  Gd.     Riviugtons.      181?. 

1.  O  warn  the  Christian  against  that  evil  spirit  of  ingratitude 
and  unbelief,  which  prompts  him  in  time  of  adversity  to  murmur 
and  complain,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  those,  who  are  em- 
phatically called  the  Lord's  Watchmen.  When  the  wise  and 
good  among  politicians  are  devising  the  means  of  temporal  re- 
lief, and  the  ambitious  intriguer  is  irritating  the  feelings  of  th 
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distressed,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  own  sinister 
purposes;  the  Minister  of  Christ  will  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  counteract  the  evil  working  of  the  latter  class,  by  preaching 
the  duties  of  patience  and  resignation  under  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  ;  and  without  interfering  with  the  counsels  of  the 
former,  to  remind  those,  who  bear  the  name  ot  Christians,  that 
they  must  be  ready  to  receive  evil  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as 
well  as  good  ;  and  to  humble  themselves  before  him,  not  only 
when  he  showers  down  benefits  upon  them,  but  also  when  he 
visits  them  with  affliction. 

This  office  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  well  performed.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  so  public  an 
occasion  as  an  assize,  to  recommend  those  sentiments  of  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  grateful  recollection  of 
former  mercies,  which  become  us  in  the  present  hour  of  national 
trial.  For  this  purpose  he  adopts  the  exhortation  of  Moses  to 
tbe  rebellious  and  dissatisfied  Israelites,  Deut.  iv.  9.  And  alter 
setting  forth,  in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  the  whole  guilt 
and  baseness  of  their  conduct,  and  the  severe  visitations  which  it 
brought  upon  them  ;  he  reminds  his  hearers  that  these  things 
were-  all  recorded  as  examples  to  us  ;  and  that  they  not  only 
teach  a  lesson,  applicable  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  Christians 
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in  their  individual  capacity,  but  also  hold  up  the  glass  of  admo- 
nition and  instruction  lo  nations  of  every  age. 

"  Would  to  God,"  says  he,  "  that  we  ourselves,  at  this  moment, 
did  not  bear  too  many  features  of  resemblance  to  the  murmurings 
and  ingratitude  of  unthankful  Israel  !  Would  to  God,  that  the 
awful  threatenings  and  judgments  against  them,  may  be  so  regarded 
bv  us,  that  no  like  tremendous  retribution  may  fall  upon  our 
heads !"     P.  9. 

Willi  a  view  of  impressing  this  useful  moral  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  his  congregation,  Dr.  \\  ordsworth  draws  with  a 
feeling  and  masterly  pencil  a  sketch  of  the  portentous  events, 
which  have  marked  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years;  he 
duel  is  upon  the  many  reasons  for  gratitude  and  humble  reliance 
on  the  merciful  care  of  Providence,  which  those  events  have 
suggested  5  and  concludes  with  a  strong  appeal  against  that 
eoward  and  repining  spirit,  which  forgetting  the  things  that  our 
eyes  have  seen,  and  all  the  wonderful  instances  of  divine  pro- 
tection vouchsafed  to  us,  can  vent  itself,  during  the  present 
season  of  pressure  and  distress,  in  the  language  of  impatience  and 
complaint. 

Alter  describing  the  slavery  and  desolation  of  the  Continent, 
when  the  military  power  of  France,  wielded  by  the  skilful  and 
unpityiug  arm  of  her  ephemeral  despot,  had  established  its 
supremacy,  he  reverts  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  feeling  to  the 
great  and  glorious  struggle,  which  this  nation  successfully  sus- 
tained with  the  tyrant,  even  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  might,  and 
insolence  of  his  strength,  in  defence  of  those,  who,  fallen  be- 
neath his  iron  yoke,  looked  to  Great  Britain  as  their  only  mortal 
refuse. 


When  the  tyrant,  who  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  his  know- 
ledge, was,  as  is  wont,  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  when  in- 
toxicated and  self- deluded,  he  overstepped  all  bounds,  and  became 
entangled  in  the  net  which  himself  had  laid ;  when  humanity 
insulted  and  outraged  on  every  side,  derived  only  fresh  strength, 
and  unconquerable  purposes  from  every  blow  ;  when  from,  and  by 
the  very  depths  of  contumely  and  misery  into  which  Europe  had 
been  plunged,  new  gleams  of  hope  began  to  dawn ;  when  dis- 
grace and  wretchedness  had  accomplished  their  ministry,  and  frcru 
the  ashes  of  kingdoms,  fresh  forms  of  beauty  and  virtue  were  be- 
held to  arise  ;  then,  it  was  seen,  that  another  invitation,  a  suit  of 
a  yet  loftier  strain,  would  be  preferred  to  our  country.  It  came, 
and  thanks  be  to  God,  the  country  listened  to  the  call !  The  au- 
thentic voice  penetrated  the  bosom  of  prince  and  people.  Our 
sovereign  ancl  his  councillors  hearkened  to  the  cry ;  and  their 
ready  mind  was  more  than  met  and  seconded  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  a  magnanimous  people.     Then  at  once  ancient 

hostilities 
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hostilities  were  forgotten  ;  past  wrongs  and  injuries  forgiven  ;  de- 
ferences in  manners  and  religion  no  more  remembered :  none  of 
these  things  pleaded  in  bar.  No  ;  the  very  reverse.  Well  might 
we  help  those  that  were  in  need,  though  they  were  our  enemies. 
Nay,  in  the  profound  spirits  of  Christian  love  and  Christian  wisdom, 
we  would  help  them,  and  because  they  were  our  enemies.  At 
such  an  hour,  those  things  could  only  give  us  a  deeper  dedication, 
and  more  rooted  purposes.  Therefore,  our  gallant  armies  went 
forth  on  a  noble  pilgrimage.  If  ever  the  work  of  war  was  conse- 
crated from  Heaven,  it  was  then.  And  with  what  success  the 
Almighty  blest  their  labours — need  I  -eay — no  human  words  can 
describe  I  Twice  the  tyrant  was  driven  from  his  throne  ;  once  led  in 
most  ignominious  and  unblest  captivity  ;  once  again  hunted  as  a  fu- 
gitive in  the  scene  of  all  his  former  pride  ;  and  at  length  compelled 
to  seek  safety  for  his  life  from  the  clemency  of  England,  which  he 
had  so  much  hated  and  injured.  And  now  do  we  behold  him  con- 
demned to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  a  scanty  rock  in 
the  illimitable  ocean  ;  where,  with  a  lamentable  consistency,  he  will 
not  suffer  us  to  follow  him  even  in  his  fall  by  an  ingenuous  com- 
passion, but  blights  the  kindlier  feelings  in  our  bosoms,  and  pro- 
vokes our  scorn,  by  persevering  to  the  end  in  weaving  the  flimsy 
web  of  intrigue,  and  falsehood,  which  once  was  formidable,  but  has 
now  lost  its  terrors  to  revive  no  more. 

"  And,  O  !  how  glorious  was  the  day,  when  the  choral  song 
ascended  from  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  like  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  in  one  grand  harmony,  to  the  great  King  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  '  Not  by  our  might,'  they  cried,  '  but  Thine, 
O  Lord,  is  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory.  The  horse 
and  his  rider  hast  thou  thrown  into  the  sea.  Thou  hast  given  vic- 
tory unto  kings ;  and  hast  delivered  David  thy  servant  from  the 
peril  of  the  sword.'  Glorious  was  the  day,  when  our  people  with 
one  voice  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
blessings  ;  and  for  the  deliverance  of  a  fainting  world.  And  glo- 
rious above  ali,  when  the  voice  of  thankfulness  was  heard  to  arise 
from  the  other  confederate  natrons,  for  that  this  our  beloved 
country,  in  the  hour  of  adversity  and  trial,  had  been  the  house  of 
refuge  to  persecuted  humanity  ;  had  been  as  the  Mount  Sion,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  law,  and  reli- 
gion, and  happiness ;  '  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind ;  a  covert 
from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place ;  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land;'  and  that  she  had  been,  in  the 
day  of  conflict  and  triumph,  the  vanguard  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth."     P.  18. 

The  transition  from  this  universal  burst  of  triumphal  gratitude 
and  exultation,  to  that  unavailing  cry  of  discontent  and  lamen- 
tation, so  degrading  to  our  character  as  Britons,  so  unworthy 
of  our  faith  as  a  nation  of  Christians,  which  has  been  since 
heard  among  us,  calls  forth  from  the  preacher  the  language  of 

appro- 
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appropriate  exhortation  ;  and  the  iniquity  of  those,  who,  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  their  own  selfish  purposes,  have  pro- 
duced or  fostered  these  unmanly  murmurings,  is  well  described 


* 


nd  censured. 


"  But  the  sufferings  of  our  country,  our  privations,  our  hard- 
ships, our  burdens,  our  distresses,  are  extraordinary  and  grievous. 
They  are  so.  We  deny  it  not.  We  dissemble  not.  We  seek  not 
to  extenuate  the  melancholy  truth. 

1!  Still  are  we  on  that  account  to  give  up  ourselves  to  unpro- 
fitable, reckless  despair  ?  Nay,  are  we  therefore  to  make  ship- 
wreck likewise  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience  ?  Because  the  body 
is  ill  at  ease,  shall  we  also  destroy  the  immortal  soul  ?  Because  wo 
are  in  sorrow  and  trouble  for  this  life,  shall  we  also  bring  upon  our 
own  head  the  poverty,  the  tribulation,  and  anguish  of  that  world 
which  shall  never  end  ? 

"  No :  much  rather,  let  this  be  our  aim  and  argument.  We 
are  in  sorrow  and  suffering  :  our  distresses  are  grievous  and  ma- 
nifold ;  and  because  they  are  so,  because  of  the  weight  and  mag- 
nitude of  our  difficulties,  do  we  not  perceive  that  there  is  yeft 
another  call  upon  us  ;  yet  another  summons  of  duty  ;  yet  one 
more  field  of  glory  to  be  won  ?  Yes.  England  has  been  great  in 
action  and  enterprise  ;  and  therefore  the  more,  let  her  fulfil  heir 
ministry  ;  let  her  now  accomplish  what  remains ;  let  her  be  patient 
in  ti-ibulation  likewise  ;  let  her  be  magnanimous  and  glorious  in  the 
austere  duties  of  endurance  and  self-denial.  At  least,  let  us  un- 
derstand, that  a  nation's  health  can  never  be  regained  by  breach 
of  faith  and  plunder,  by  pillage  and  robbery,  by  civil  dissension 
aud  riot,  by  treason,  rebellion,  and  murder.  Alas !  there  have; 
been  seducing  spirits  amongst  us,  and  we  have  already  listened  to 
them  more  than  enough ;  men  seeking,  in  our  degradation,  their 
own  selfish  ends,  the  gratification  of  their  revenge,  their  pride, 
their  avarice,  or  their  ambition ;  and  let  us  now  count  our  gains. 
Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits ;  unhappily  they  have  been  but 
too  successful  amongst  us.  This  then  is  what  they  have  effected 
for  us.  They  have  blighted  in  our  bosoms  the  delightful  emotions 
of  thankfulness  to  God,  and  to  our  fellow-creatures.  They  have 
checked  the  impulses,  and  infused  their  poison  into  the  streams  of 
ingenuous  charity  and  ingenuous  gratitude.  They  have  scattered 
through  the  land  the  seeds  of  envy  and  suspicion,  of  discontent 
and  disloyalty.  They  have  deteriorated  the  vidue  of  the  voice  and 
suffrages  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  to  close  the  reckoning  of 
our  gains,  they  have  curtailed  the  measure  of  the  privileges  and  the 
liberties  of  our  country. 

*'  It  is  not,  therefore,  under  auspices  like  these,  that  our  national 
character  and  our  national  prosperity  are  to  be  regained,  con- 
firmed, and  elevated.  But  thus  it  is  to  be  effected  :  if  we  first 
f hank  God  from  the  heart  for  all  the  past  wonders  of  his  love ;  it 

we 
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we  understand  and  acknowledge,  cherish,  and  improve,  all  our 
present  blessings,  infinitely  surpassing  any  thing  that  we  have  de- 
served; if  we  look  not  on  our  own  things  only,  but  also  on  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  brethren  ;  if  we  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
seek  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."     P.  26. 

A  sermon  in  which  passages  such  as  these  are  to  be  found, 
requires  little  to  be  said  by  us  in  its  commendation.  Few  we- 
are  persuaded  will  read  it,  without  feeling  some  portion  of  that 
spirit  of  a  sound  mind  stirring  within  them,  which  it  was  the 
preacher's  object  to  excite.  And  when  the  agents  of  evil  are 
perseveringly  labouring  to  dishearten  a  suffering  people,  and  to 
chill  every  hope  which  reason  or  religion  can  supply;  it  is  high 
time  to  awaken  more  healthy  and  vigorous  feelings,  to  restore 
the  influence  of  belter  principles,  to  recall  the  deluded  to  a  sense 
ot  their  duly,  as  citizens  of  a  great  and  free  country,  as  professors 
of  ihe  faith  of  Jesus  Christ; 

It  has  been  said,  that  politics  and  the  pulpit  should  have 
no  connection.  If  by  politics  be  meant  the  opiuions  or  ma- 
chinations of  a  party,  the  trifling  distinctions  or  unnecessary 
disputations  which  distract  the  councils,  and  impede  the  pros- 
perity of  a  slate,  the  position  is  undeniable.  To  such  politics 
the  pulpit  should  ever  be  a  stranger,  But  if  we  attach  to 
the  term  a  higher  and  more  appropriate  signification  ;  if  by  po- 
litics we  mean  the  relative  duties  of  the  governor  and  the  go- 
verned ;  the  justice  and  righteousness  which  should  adorn  the 
sceptre,  and  the  dutiful  obedience  which  becomes  the  subject  $ 
then  the  whole  counsel  of  God  will  never  be  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  unless  politics  as  well  as  faith  and  morals  be,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, the  theme  of  its  discourses. 

In  days  of  trouble  and  public  calamity,  when  evils  press  upon 
us,  and  wicked  men  seek  to  Work  out  of  them  an  occasion  of 
riot  and  disturbance,  then  will  the  Minister  of  Christ  step  for- 
ward, and  charge  those  committed  to  his  trust  to  remember,  that 
national  afflictions  are  the  rod  of  God's  anger ;  and  that  this 
rod  will  not  be  averted  by  ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  former 
blessings,  or  by  rebellion  against  lawful  authority;  but  by  humi- 
lity, patience,  and  repentance  ;  by  quiet  submission  to  deserved 
chastisements ;  by  a  careful  discharge  of  relative  duties  ;  by 
fearing  God,  and  honouring  the  King.  Such  is  the  lesson  which 
Dr.  Wordsworth  has  ably  inculcated,  and  we  trust  that  many  will 
profit  by  his  labours. 


.Anf. 
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Ant.  XL  An  Attempt  to  esttibUsh  Physiognomy  7ipon  scien- 
tific Principles.  Originally  delivered  in  a  Series  of  Lectures* 
By John 'Cross,  M.-D.     8vo.     27- pp-     Ss.     Longman  and 

Co.      1317. 

IJRS.  Gall  and  Spurzbeim  have  put  us  rather  out  of  concei* 
with  the  science  of  physiognomy  J  nor  do  we  thin!;  it  wouhi  be 
easy  to  inoculate  us  again  with  any  faith  in  the  professors  of  the 
craft :  a  resolution  we  are  the  more  likely  to  adhere  to,  as  we 
tind  ourselves  backed  in  it  by  an  Act  of  Pa  ilia  men! .  The  statute 
Geo.  II.  c.  5.  \lA-\,  denounces  "  aii  persons"  '"'pretending  to 
have  skill  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or  like  crafty  science,"  to  he 
**  rogues  and  vagabonds,"  %m\  as  such  to  be  liable  to  punishment, 
(Hutch.  Just.  Peace,  vol.4,  page  157) — Now,  we  should  be 
loth  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  statute  respectfrrg  the 
character  of  pretenders  to  the  *'  crafty  science."  which  Dr.  Cross 
has  taken  under  his  protection  :  but,  though  it  is  uuncce-sary  to 
say,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  the  author  of  the  work  before  usP 
to  be  "  a  rogue  and  vagabond,"  yet  we  strongly  suspect  him  to 
entertain  some  opinions,  which  "  rogues  and  vagabonds"  are  not 
unfriendly  to.     We  are  told  in  the  introduction,  that 

'•  Physiognomy  lias  been  hitherto  studied  and  investigated  as 
a  distinct  independent  science,  as  if  Nature  had  given  all  the  end- 
less variety  of  size,  shape  and  colour,  to  the  innumerable  individuals 
of  the  animated  world,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  letting  them  all  into 
the  knowledge  of  each  other's  character ;  whereas  not  one  organ  in 
the  whole  body  has  been  constructed  peculiarly  for  a  physiognomi- 
cal purpose.      The  aim  of  Nature  has  been  to  create  an  animal  ;  and. 
a!l   the   parts  of  the  body    have    been    constituted   primarily  for 
animal  purposes,  and  only  secondarily  for  physiognomical.     The 
human  mind  is  just  a  part,    and  the  grandest  part  of  improved  ani~ 
mality  ;  hence  mental  qualities  can  be  indicated    only  through  the 
medium  of  animal  functions.     The  brain  is  an  animal  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  organ  ;  indeed  it  is  an  intellectual,  that  it  may  be  a  bet- 
ter animal  organ  ;  and  conversely,  it  is  an  animal  organ,  that  it  may 
be  better  intellectual:  the  parts  subservient  to  the  brain,  therefore, 
are  not  subjected  to  distinct  physiognomical  laws,  but  obey  the  same 
laws  at  once  in  their  animal  ard  physiognomical  capacities.    Every 
organ   is  physiognomically    good  in  proportion  to  its  aptitude  for 
performing  its  function  in  the  animal  economy  ;  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  organs,  in  other  ivords,  the  animal  is  physiognomically  good 
in  proportion  to  its  aptitude  for  performing  the  whole  vital  and  animal 
Junctions.     It  is  in  virtue  of  possessing  by  far  the  most  complete  sys- 
tem  of  organs  that  man  stands  so  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mated voqrld  /  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  possessing  superior  organs  that  a 
man  is  enabled  to  surpass  hisjellows.     All  living  beings,  in  the  great 

X  x  run 
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run  of  things,  have  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  life,  on  the  same  level 
pf  elevation  with  their  physiognomical  beauty  ;  indeed  the  correct 
aesocialfions,  out  of  which  true  beauty  arises,  constitute  the  science 
of  physiognomy.  The  animal  machinery  i9  too  complicated,  its 
parts  are  too  intimately  connected,  and  too  closely  and  mutually- 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  its  operations  are  too  silent  and  invi- 
sible, to  be  scanned  by  a  glance."     P.  4% 

As  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  quite  unable  to  divine  our  au- 
thor's meaning   in   the  above  passage,  we  are  not  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  he  is  himself  not  aware  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
manner  of  speaking  concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
Does  our  author,  when  he  speaks  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  mere 
piece  of  "  improved  animality,"  mean  to  say  that  it  differs  only 
in  degree  from  the  unimproved  animality  of  the  brute  creation  i 
And  when  he  defines  the  human  being  to  be  a  mere  animal  whose 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  creation,  consists  altogether  in 
the  superiority  of  his  material  organs,  &c.  &.c.  is  he  aware  that 
this  inconsiderate  and  very  ignorant  way  of  talking,  leads  directly 
to  materialism,  which  is  only  another  word  for  practical  atheism  I 
Our  author's  answers  to  these  questions,  will  interest  nobody 
except  himself;  and  therefore,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  him  ;  for  we  think  the  following  specimen, 
which  we  take  literally,  quite  at  random,  will  satisfy  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Cross's  opinions,  be  they  upon  what  subject  they  may, 
are  not  likely  to  create  a  revolution  in  any  received  systems  of 
belief. 

"  Nose. 

««  As  the  nose  is  the  proper  entrance  into  the  respiratory  organ, 
and  as  the  energy  is  proportional  to  the  respiration,  so  the  size  of 
the  nostrils  nauM  Stand  indicative  of  the  whole  energy  of  the  animal. 
Although  the  nose  is  less  complicated  in  structure,  in  function,  and 
in  physiognomical  expression,  than  the  mouth,    yet,   as  breath  is 
more  nearly  connected  with  life  than  food,  and  as  the  chest  is  si- 
tuated above  the  belly,  and  the  nose  above  the  mouth,  so  the  nasal 
orcan  must  indicate  qualities  of  a  stronger  and  more  dignified  na- 
ture, than  animal  appetites  and  passions—  indicates,    indeed,  that 
very  energy  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  the  passions  to  rouse 
into  action.  While  the  mouth,  not  in  virtue  of  itself,  but  of  the  ali- 
mentary organ  to  which  it  gives  entrance,  indicates  the  incitement 
to  action,  the  nose  tells  what  can  be  done,  not  in  virtue  of  itself,  but 
of  the  lungs  to  which  it  gives  entrance.     The  nose  then  stands  in  a 
double  rehttion— in  the  relation  of  porch,  and  sentinel  to  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  relation  of  assistant  sentinel  to  the  stomach,  and  assistant 
forager  to  the  mouth.     The  nose,  in  its  capacity  of  giving  passage 
to  the  breath,  indicates  energy  in  general :  and  in  its  capacity  of  as- 
sisting and  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  alimentary  organ,  in- 
dicates- 
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dicates  the  external  application  of  this  energy,  towards  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.- 

"  The  larger  the  nostrils,  the  greater  must  be  the  current  of 
breath,  and  consequently  the  more  energetic  the  individual.  The 
current  of  breath  indeed  determines  the  size  of  the  nostrils,  just  as 
a  river  determines  its  own  channel.  As  the  nostrils,  however,  being 
part  of  an  accurately  adapted  machine,  were  originally  constituted 
sufficient  for  the  breath,  and  gradually  enlarge  to  the  increasing 
current  of  respiration,  so  a  person  is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the 
passages  and  channels  determine  the  currents,  as  much  as  they 
determine  the  passages  and  channels.  But  when  a  flood  car- 
ries down  the  banks,  and  an  energetic  enterprize  throws  wide  the 
nostrils,  then  it  is  seen  whether  the  channels  determine  the  cur- 
rents, or  whether  the  mighty  currents  of  a  river,  and  of  respiration, 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  any  barriers,  or  any  limits.  As  breath 
is  indispensable  to  life,  Nature  has  made  more  orifices  than  one  into 
the  lungs.  The  nostrils,  however,  are  the  proper  entrance  for  the 
breath,  and  the  more  the  breath  passes  through  them,  the  more  ge- 
nuine is  the  energy,  and  the  more  does  it  pursue  an  active  channel ; 
whereas  the  more  the  breath  passes  through  the  mouth,  the  more 
does  the  energy  take  a  passive  channel,  and  expend  itself  in  appe- 
tites and  passions.  Hence  openness  of  mouth,  much  speech,  and 
much  blustering,  are  no  tokens  of  either  energy  or  courage.  The 
nostrils,  as  conduits  of  air  to  the  lungs,  may  enlarge  in  two  direc- 
tions— in  width  and  in  depth  ;  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  longs,  whether  the  passages  be  deep  or  broad,  provided 
they  be  sufficient  for  the  current  of  air,  so  the  shape  of  the  nostrils, 
as  well  as  the  size  and  shape  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nasal  apparatus, 
belong  not  to  respiration,  but  are  devoted  to  foraging,  and  of 
course  indicate  not  the  quantity  of  energy,  but  its  application  in 
pursuit  of  prey."     P.  212. 

The  above  is  an  exceedingly  fair  specimen  of  the  li  attempt" 
of  Dr.  Cross  upon  the  "  crafty  science,"  as  the  statute  terms  it, 
of  physiognomy  :  the  subject  is  a  very  foolish  one,  and  Dr.  Cross 
does  justice  to  it. 


Art.  XII.  Time's  Telescope  for  1818,-  or  a  complete  Guide 
to  the  Almanack  ;  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saints7 
Days  and  Holidays;  and  Sketches  of  comparative  Chrono- 
logy ;  astronomical  Occurrences  in  every  Month ;  and  the 
Naturalist's  Diary,  explaining  the  various  Appearances  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  Kingdoms.      With  an   lntroduc- 

x  x  3  tion, 
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tion,  containing  the  Outlines  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy* 
Published  annually.     J2mo.     pp>  322.    9s.     Sherwood  and 

Co.     1818. 

WE  have  had  occasion  before  tg  notice  with  approbation  this 
interesting  annual  publication*;  and  are  justified  in  again 
assuring  our  readers,  that  Time's  Teh  scope  for  1818,  deserves 
the  same  praise,  and  is  entitled  to  tile  same  support  and  encou- 
ragement, which  the  former  volumes  have  received  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  introduction  contains  outlines  on  geology  and  minera- 
logy, wliich  subjects  are  treated  with  much  clearness  and  perspi- 
cuity ;  the  following  extract  on  geology  we  subjoin  as  a  specimen. 

"  The  science  of  geology,  independently  of  the  healthy   em- 
ployment it  affords,  is  of  great  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.     It  very  nearly  concerns  the  miner,  engineer,   and  drainer, 
and  even  the  farmer  and  architect ;  and  discloses  a  variety  of  in-, 
dications  highly  useful  in  their  respective  pursuits.     To  the  miner, 
the  rocks  containing  metallic  veins  and  coals  ;  to  the  engineer,  the 
association  of  hard  rocks  with  soft ;  to  the  drainer,  the  intersection 
of  a  country  by  hard  dykes,  or  veins  impermeable  to  water ;  to  the 
fanner,  the" best  places  for  finding  lime-stone,   marie,    and   clay; 
'  and  to  the  architect,  the  most  durable  stones  for  buildings.     The 
person  who  is   attached  to  geological   inquiries  can  scarcely  ever 
want  objects  of  employment  and  of  interest.     The  ground  on  which 
lie  treads — the  country  which  surrounds  him — and  even  the  rocks 
and  stones,  removed  from  their  natural  position  by  art,  are  all  ca- 
pable of  affording   some  degree  of  amusement.     Every  new  mine 
snd  quarry  that  is  opened,  every  new  surface  of  the  earth  that  is 
laid  bare, "and  every  new  country  that  is  discovered,  offers  to  him 
novel  sources  of  information.     In   travelling,  he  is  interested  in  a 
pursuit,  wliich  must  constantly  preserve   the  mind  awake   to  the 
scenes  presented  to  it;  and  the  beauty,  the  majesty,  and  the  subli- 
mity rtf  the  great  forms  of  nature,  must  necessarily  be  enhanced  by 
the  "contemplation  of  their  order,  their  mutual  dependence,  and  their 
connexion  as  a  whole."      P.  xxviii. 

The  "  Comparative  Chronology"  promises  an  annual  series  of 
novelties  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  peruse  the  numerous  biographical  volumes  which 
daily  teem  from  the  preys.  To  youth  of  both  sexes  we  can  safely 
recommend  this  work  as  containing  much  useful  matter,  which 
cannot  tail  of  affording  them  amusement  combined  with  in- 
struction. 


*  See  Brit.  Crit.  Vol.  II.  New  Series,  p.  662. 

Art. 
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.Aut.  XI IT.  A  System  of  Practical  Mathematics;  containing, 
Geometrical  Problems,  Plane  Trigonemetry,  Mensuration  oj' 
Heights  and  Distances,  of  Surfaces  and  So/ids,  Conic  Sec- 
tions, Specific  Gravity.  Artificers  Measuring,  Land  Mea- 
suring, (rawjing  Gurmi'ry\  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  rvith 
its  Application  to  the  Solution  of  some  useful  Geog/aphicat, 
Geodesic,  and  Astronomical  Problems.  To  whicli  are  added. 
Tables  of  the  Logarithms  of  Numbers^  and  of  Lines,  Tan- 
gents,  and  Secants.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
John   Davidson,  A. 1)1.   Teacher,    Burntisland.     8vo.      ICs. 


J 

Longman  and  Co.      1 B  i  7 . 


i  HIS  is  a  masterly  and  very  judicious  compendium  of  practical 
mathematics,    and  seems    wed    calculated   to    supply    tu    both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  tins  department,  a  species  of  school-book, 
long  wanted,  combining  scientific  knowledge  and  good  arrange- 
ment, witfl  small  size  and  moderate  pike.    The  works  of  Huttqn, 
so  well  known,  and  so  deservedly  esteemed,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  beginners  in  the  abstruse  study  of  mathematics  ;  whilst  the 
expensive  form  in  which  they  are  published,  will  for  ever  preclude 
their  introduction,  to  any  great  extent,  into  the  seminaries  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  Synopsis  of  Ewing,  again,  and  M*  Gre- 
gorys Mathematics,  have  been  thought  by  many  competent  judges 
not   a  little   defective  both  in  plan   and  execution  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  they  are  now  so  seldom  asked  for  at  the  booksellers,  as  to 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  several  years  out  of  print.     We  have 
looked  over  the  volume  now  before  us  with  a  critical  eye  ;   and 
can,  both  from  what  it  contains  and  from  what  is  left  out,  fronj 
the  skill  with  which  the   problems  are  connected,  and  the  nu- 
merous exercises  construed,  recommend  it  most  cordially  to  the 
notice  of  those  who,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  till  the  im- 
portant office  of  instructing  the  yomig.     The  parts  of  the  works, 
as  the  author  himself  remarks,  are  so  arranged,  that   they  may 
be  properly  taken  in  succession  ;   but  they  are  in  general  so  dis- 
tinct, that  a  learner,  who  has  not  leisure  to  go  over  the  whole, 
may  select  and  study  any  particular  branch.     The  logaritlnnical 
tables  annexed,  are  extremely  neat  and  accurate,  and  will  answer 
every    practical  purpose,,  as  \ve!l  a?  the  most  expensive  cojlee- 
lions. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Identity  of  Junius,  with  a  distinguished  living 
Character  established,  8vo.  366  pp.  12s.  Taylor  and 
Hessey.      18 IG. 

1  HE  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  identify  Junius 
create  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  success  of  any  particu- 
lar attempt,  that  notwithstanding  the  confident  assumption  in  the 
title  page,  we  took  up  the  present  volume  with  little  expectation 
of  having  our  cuiiosity  satisfied.  After  the  perusal  of  it,  how- 
ever, we  must  acknowledge,  that  it  has  brought  forward  a 
stronger  chain  of  evidence  than  any  former  production  on  the 
same  argument.  The  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  attributed  in 
turns  to  writers  who  have  differed  from  each  other  widely  both  in 
style  and  sentiment.  Of  these  writers,  the  one  who  approaches 
nearest  to  the  style  of  Junius  is  perhaps  Boyd;  and  it  is  upon 
this  similarity  of  style,  supported  by  scarcely  any  circumstantial 
evidence,  that  Ahnon  grounded  his  opinion,  that  Boyd  was  the 
real  Junius.  In  comparing  his  claims  with  those  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  the  Junius  of  the  present  editor,  we  shall  find  them  de- 
fective even  in  point  of  style.  In  the  Whig,  which  is  the  avowed 
production  of  Boyd,  we  shall  discover  the  marks  of  direct  imita- 
tion, rather  than  of  casual  resemblance. 

A  foreigner,  at  Athens,  who  wished  to  pass  for  an  Athenian 
"as  detected  in  his  imposture  by  too  scrupulous  an  adherence  to 
the  Attic  dialect.  In  the  same  manner  Boyd  has  failed  by  hav- 
ing overshot  his  mark.  One  page  of  Boyd  possesses  more  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Junius,  than  ten  of  Junius  himself.  He  is  perpe- 
tually copying  the  style  and  the  sentiments  of  Junius  ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  an  author,  who,  like  Junius  wished  to  pass  con- 
cealed, should  perpetually  repeat  in  his  avowed  works  the  very 
language  and  the  very  sentiments  of  his  anonymous  productions. 
But  though  he  has  caught  the  manner,  he  has  missed  the  spirit  of 
Junius,  and  his  imitations  remind  us  of  certain  Latin  Prize  Odes, 
that  were  said  to  contain  much  of  Horace,  and  much  of  Virgil, 
but  nothing  Horatian  and  nothing  Virgilian. 

Before  we  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  we  shall  present  them,  in  a  more  contracted 
form,  with  the  summary  of  arguments  in  favour  of  his  being 
Junius,  which  is  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work. 

1 .  There  is  a  perfect  conformity  in  the  general  character  of 
Junius  and  Sir  Philip  as  authors.  The  language  of  both  is  figura- 
tive and  expressive. 

•1.  Both  Junius  and  Sir  Phiiip  Francis  shew  an  equal  partiality 
for  certain  phrases  or  forms  of  expression  seldom  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere. 

4  3.  Both 
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3.  Both  employ  similar  metaphorical  language  of  an  unusual 
kind  ;  sometimes  whole  sentences  are  given  word  for  word  the 
same. 

4.  Both  express  the  same  opinions,  cautions,  maxims,  and 
rules  of  conduct  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

5.  The  leading  political  views  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Junius. 

6.  Without  being  educated  to  the  profession  each  had  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  law. 

7-  Sir  P.  Francis  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  writing  the  letters 
of  Junius  by  his  access  to  the  best  sources  for  political  instruction. 
S.    Both  were  of  ardent  and  irritable  dispositions. 

9.  Junius  had  a  personal  regard  for  Wood  fall,  and  Sir  P. 
Francis  entertained  for  him  a  similar  regard,  founded  on  an  ac- 
quaintance formed  when  they  were  boys. 

10.  Junius  makes  reference  in  his  private  letters  to  portions 
of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  then  unpublished,  though  afterwards 
reported  by  Sir  P.  Francis. 

J  1.  Junius  designedly  spared  Lord  Holland  and  his  .family,  for 
some  very  cogent  reasons  ;  and  to  that  nobleman  Sir  Philip  and 
his  father  were  under  the  strongest  obligations. 

J  2.  Junius  avows  his  acquaintance  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  mentions  a  circumstance  which  occurred  when  Lord 
Egremont  was  secretary,  and  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  knew  him 
thoroughly.  Sir  Philip  was  brought  up  in  the  same  office,  pos- 
sessed the  favour  of  the  same  nobleman,  and  held  a  place  under 
him  at  the  time  that  circumstance  happened. 

13.  From  the  minute  military  observations,  introduced  in  the 
controversy  with  Sir  William  Diaper,  and  from  the  premature 
announcement  of  Colonel  LuttrelPs  appointment  to  be  adjutant- 
general  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  Junius  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in  tins  circumstance  the 
resemblance  between  him  and  Sir  Philip  holds  good. 

14.  From  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis  held  a  situation  in  the  War 
Office.  When  he  quitted  that  office,  and  went  abroad  in  1772, 
the  letters  ceased  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1 773,  a  note,  finally  closing  the  correspondence,  was 
transmitted  to  Woodfull.  From  that  time  till  I7B1,  Sir  Philip 
was  engaged  in  the  government  of  India. 

15.  Sir  P.  Francis  lost  his  situation  at  the  War  Office,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Barringtou,  against  whom 
Junius,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  the  most  violent  animosity. 

Lastly,  Junius  is  brought  in  close  contact  with  Sir  P.  Francis 
by  writing  most  vehemently  in  his  favour. 

The  Supplement  to  Junius  identified,  consists  of  fac  similes  of 

hand- 
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hand-writing  ;  and  other  illustrations.  For  the  benefit  of  phv- 
siognomi-ts,  prefixed  to  the  work  itself  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  P. 
Francis,  which  the  editor  thinks  is  exactly  like  what  we  limy 
itttagine  .Ttulius  to  have  been. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen   of  Sir  Philip's  style.,  froir,  his  Essay 
on  the  Re;  eticy  Q  ifestion. 

M  I  set  out  with  asserting  that  the  Lords  and   Commons,  grant- 
ing them   to  b^  still   the  two  Houses  p£  Parliament,  haw  no  right 
to  abridge   c-r  alter   air-  o*»e  of  the   acknowledged  rights  or  pre- 
rpgat  yes  of  '.he  crown  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  or  of  his  true 
representative,     I  now  mean  to  go  much  beyond  that  proposition, 
and,  in  doing  sp,  I  stand  on  the.  constitution  of  my  country,  which 
I  have  skulled   as  lung,   and  I  believe  as  cart  fully,  as  any  man  in 
it.     I  affirm,  because  I  am  convinced  of  it,   that,  if  every  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms  could  he  called  upon  to  give  his  vote  for  doing 
that,  which  I  say  cannot  be  dor.e  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  or 
otherwise  than   in  full  Parliament,  and  gave  it  so  accordinglv,  no 
consequent   act  could  of  right  be  founded  en  that  vote.     Why  ? 
Because  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England  forbid  it      I  am  not 
talking  of  desperate    or  extreme   cases.     Necessity,   unavoidable 
and  irresh'rible,    must  be  left  to  provide  for    itself'      True  wisdom 
even  them  will  do   nothing  beyond    what   the  instant  exigency  re- 
quires, and  will  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  its  regular  established 
courses.     Neither   do   I  deny  the  poxver  of  the  people  to  do  what 
they  will.     Undoubtedly  they  may  tear  down   their   temples   and 
tribunals,  and  murder  their  teachers  and  their  magistrates.     They 
have  a  physical  force  to  abolish  their  laws,  and  to  trample  on  the 
institutions    of  then-  forefathers.     But,  remember,  the  man   who 
pulled    down   the   building,    and  buried  himself  in   its  ruins,   was 
blind  as  well    as   sr;  org.     The  quality  of  an   immoral   act   is  not 
altered,  the   guilt  of  an  enormous  crime  is  not  diminished,  by  the 
numbers  that  concur  in  it.     The  moment   the   people   did  these 
things,  they  would  cease  to  be  a  nation.     To  destroy  their  consti- 
tution  is  beyond  their  competence,     it  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
unborn  as  well  as  theirs.     What  we  received  from  our  ancestors, 
we  are  morally  and  religiously  bound,    as  well   as  by  our  laws,  to 
transmit  to  ow  posterity.      Of  such  enormous  violence  on  the  part 
pf  the  people,    I  know  there    is   no   danger.     Will  they  suffer  any 
other  power  to  do  that  in  their  name,  which  they  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  do  for  themselves  ?     i  heard  it  from  Lord  Chatham,  '  that 
power  without   right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination.     It  is  at  once  ies  dcics- 
tabilis  et  caditca.'     Let  who  will  assume  such   power,  it  ought   to 
be  resisted.     Brave  men  meet  their  fate  ;   cowards  take  flight  and 
die  for  fear  of  death."     P.  221. 

In  the  extracts  that  are  made  from  the  works  of  Sir  P.  Francis, 
thtre  is  undoubtedly  die  strongest  reaemblajifce  to  the  style  of 

Junius. 
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Junius.     It  must  be  allowed,  upon  weighing  the  evidence  of  the 
■it  volume,  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  might  have  written  the 
ters  c^f  Junius,  and  that  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did  write 
The  mutilated  state  in  which  we  have  necessarily  given 
e  iitof's  arguments,  and  the  many  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  i    lit.  ran  give  the  reader  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  their  col- 
lective force,  and  if  he  wishes  to  mike  himself  complete  master 
o^  'I..'  que  tion,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  work  itself.     Upon  a 
si  bj     ~  which  has  been  so  often  brought  before  the  public,  and 
which    <as  1<  nv  lost  the  gtpss  oi  novelty,  it  is  impossible  to   be 
mi.iute   wUbont   being   tedious,  and  we   might  have  altogether 
omitted  the  discussion  of  it,  were  we  not  of  opinion   that  the 
evie  nee  brought  forward  in  the  present  volume,  is  far  stronger 
and  more  convincing  than  that  of  any  antecedent  publication  on 
the  same  question. 


Art.  XV.  Thoughts,  on  our  National  Calamity ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend  in  Ireland.  By  a  Lady  I  8vo.  pp.  06.  2s.  Ri- 
vingtons.      1817. 


o 


1  HE  extraordinary  merit  of  this  little  pamphlet,  has  induced 
us  to  deviate  from  a  resolution  which  we  had  formed,  of  omit- 
ing,  at  least  for  the  present,  any  notice  of  the  vast  mass  of 
temporary  matter  to  which  the  late  overwhelming  misfortune 
"bas  given  birth. 

Simple  and  unpretending  as  is  the  title  of  this  brochure,  and 
modestly  as  it  i?  ushered  into  the  world,  (for  we  have  reason  to 
think  it  suffers  no  slight  disadvantage  from  the  concealment  of 
the  name  of  its  Authoress,)  we  have  rarely  met,  in  the  same 
small  compass,  with  more  eloquent  passages,  or  more  sound  and 
practical  reasonings. 

The  favorable  opinion  wfiich  we  have  here  expressed,  will  be 
best  confirmed  by  an  extract  from  the  pamphlet  itself.  After  an 
able  statement  of  the  total  want  of  apprehension  which  pervaded 
the  kingdom  before  the  blow  was  struck,  we  meet  with  the 
following  masterly  sketch  of  the  lamented  Princess. 

*'  To  make  a  right  use  of  our  misfortune,  let  us  look  it  in  the 
face  and  see  what  it  means.  A  Princess,  whom  circumstances, 
ever  to  be  regretted,  had  made  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  and 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  a  fine  lovely  young  woman,  in  whose 
very  errors  of  childhood  might  be  discovered  the  germs  of  great 

and 
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and  useful  qualities  fitted  to  her  insulated  station,  liad,  with  a  de« 
cision  that  claimed  respect,  declined  marrying  without  the  leading 
of  her  affections;  and,  equally  to  her  honour,  and  contrary,  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  youthful  levity,  curiosity, 
and  vanity,  had  made  the  riot  being  taken  out  of  her  own  coun- 
try, a  point  which  she  could  not  relinquish  in  any  disposal  of  her 
hand. 

"  Led  by  an  affection  which  this  firmness  rendered  still  more  in- 
estimable, our  ingenuous  Princess  had  chosen  for  herself  the  man 
whom  the  nation  might  have  been  most  proud  of  choosing  for  her. 
Whatever  the  personal  advantages  of  him  so  honoured,  it  never  has 
been  for  a  moment  necessary  to  plead  in  her  excuse  either  them  or 
the  youthful  disposition   of  the  female  heart  to  deck  with  virtues 
him  whom  the  graces  adorn  and  the  refinements  of  polished  life 
distinguish.     Her  love  was  not  blind ;  it  was  sagacious  :  the  ex- 
terior might  be  an  index  ;  but  there  was  neither  deception  nor  dis- 
agreement, when  compared  with  that  to  which  it  directed.     Under 
the  severe  ordeal  of  jealous  opinion,   the  Prince  Leopold  has  ob- 
tained unqualified  respect ;  and  neither  wit,  prejudice,  nor  malice, 
lias  been  able  to  report  or  to  invent  any  thing  that  has  not  tended 
to  gain  for  this  illustrious  foreigner  the  hearts  of  the  British  people. 
"  From  the  moment  of  this  union,  an  example  of  conjugal  at- 
tachment and  domestic  virtue,  for  which  indeed  the  Princess's  de- 
portment  in   her  marriage  hour  prepared  us,  was  held  up  to  the 
country,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  it  might  bring  some- 
thing, better  even  than  mere  decency,  back  again  into  estimation. 
The   setting-out  was  admirable  :  a  regular  plan  was  formed  :  we 
were  told  that  the  income  granted  by  the  country  should  be  made 
to  suffice ;  and,  instead  of  indulgence,  forbearance  was  instantly 
put  in  practice. 

"  Our  venerable  monarch  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he 
thought  an  English  gentleman  of  five  thousand  a-year  landed  pro- 
perty, was  in  the  happiest  situation  society  offers.  Perhaps,  allow- 
nig  Tor  various  differences,  the  situation  of  the  Prince  Leopold  with 
our  Princess,  approached  as  nearly  to  this  as  any  could;  and  the 
short  specimen  we  have  had,  may  suffice  to  convince  us,  that  the 
use  made  of  the  advantage,  was  such  as  our  good  King  would  con- 
scientiously have  approved. 

"  But  i  am  not  writing  eulogy  ;  though  it  is  very  difficult  to 
withhold  praise  thus  rarely  claimed.  I  will,  however,  only  say, 
that  the  young  couple  lived  in  the  outset  of  life  as  they  might  have 
closed  it  ;  and  that  '  Esto  perpetua'  was  the  wish  in  every  warm 
heart,  when  their  happiness  was  thought  on.  We  have  now  only 
to  hope  and  pray,  that  the  experiment  and  its  success  may  be  re- 
t  -jd  and  remembered,  and  that  no  return  to  folly,  or  even  to 
ifulness,  may  obliterate  from  our  recollection,  the  proved  pos- 
sibility of  doing  right,  even  in  a  corrupt  generation,  or,  which  may 
be  more  attractive,  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Pritoce  Leopold 
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and  our  Princess  Charlotte  were  happy,  and  peculiarly  happy,  be- 
cause they  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  virtue,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion. Here  was  no  incurring  of  debts.,  to  be  met  by  meanness,  or 
liquidated  by  scandalous  arrangements  ;  here  were  no  departures 
from  right  of  any  kind,  to  be  atoned  for  by  that  retrogradation 
which  robs  the  meridian  of  life  of  its  splendour,  and  compels  us  to 
seek  peace  when  we  might  be  enjoying  it. 

u  In  a  state  of  felicity  which  was  too  complete  to  admit  extra- 
neous increase,  and  on  which  neither  the  few  who  could  appreciate 
it,  wished,  nor  the  many  who  could  not  feel  it,  dared  to  obtrude  the 
more  common  ideas  of  enjoyment,  when  expectation  was  at  last 
drawn  to  a  focus,  and  the  only  joy  that  could  be  asked,  was  ready 
to  kindle  into  the  most  interesting  existence — a  blow,  that  disdained 
to  be  satisfied  with  bough  or  branch,  severed  the  root  of  this  goodly 
cedar-tree,  and  laid  low,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  '  when  men 
slept,'  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  Britain.  Thus  are  we  called  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  what  we  possessed,  by  what  we  have  ceased 
to  possess  ;  and,  unless  we  Would  dare  the  destroying  angel  to  re- 
peat his  visitation,  this  call  must  not  be  uttered  in  vain  : — what  we 
have  suffered  may  have  been  mercy ;  what  we  may  suffer  may  be 
wrath/'     P.  12. 
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Unitarianism,  Old  and  New,  exemplified  and  illustrated  in  Three  Letters. 
Addressed  to  the  Editor  of  tlie  Monthly  Repository  oX  Theology  and  general 
Literature;  with  a  Preface.     By  an  Old  Unitarian.     4s. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture  "sserted  from  its  Adaptation  to 
the  real  State  of  Human  Nature,  in  Light  Sermons,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1817,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  John  Bampton,  M.A. 
Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  John  Miller,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical  Directory  ;  containing  a  complete  Regis- 
ter of  the  Prelates  and  other  Dignitaries  of  the  Church:  a  List  of  all  the  Bene- 
fices in  England  and  Wales  arranged  Alphabetically  in  their  several  Counties, 
Dioceses,  Archdeaconries,  &c.  the  Names  of  their  respective  Incumbents,  the 
Papulation  of  the  Parishes,  Value  of  the  Livings,  Names  of  the  Patrons,  &c.  &c. 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Alphabetical  Lists  of  those  Benefices,  which  are 
in  the  Patronnge  of  the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters,  and  other 
Public  Bodies.      11. 

A  Norrisian  Essay  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospels.  By  James  Clarke  Franks,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.      3s. 

An  Address  to  a  Meeting  holden  at  the  Town-Hall,  Bath,  under  the  Presidency 
of  ihc  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  on  Monday,  December  1,  1817,  for  the  Pur- 
pose 
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pose  of  forming  a  Church  Missionary  Society  in  that  City  ;  Word  for  Wordj  as 
delivered  from  Writing  ;  wit';  a  Protest  agninst  tlie  Establishment  of  such  * 
Society  in  B:ith.      By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas;   AM.  Archdeacon  pf  Bath.     6d. 

A  Short  Inquiry  iuto  tiie  Character  and  Designs  qt  the  B'hle  Society.  By  the 
Rev.  Clmrlcf.  J.tmes  Burton,  51.  A.  Fellow  of  Queen**  College,  Oxford,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Ash,  and  of  N6ilingfati,  Kent.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  during  the  Season  of  Advent,  A.D.  1817,  for  the  unclothed 
Children  of  the  Clerkcnwell  Parochial  Charity  School.  By  Joseph  Ruideu  PuU, 
■.deacon  of  London.     Is. 

LAW. 

A  Collection  of  Statutes,  connected  wjth  the  general  Administration  of  the  Law, 
hged  according  to  the  Order  of  Subjects,  with  Notes.  By  William  David 
EVans,  Vice  ChaNceHor  of  the  Connfy  Palatine  of  Lancaster.     8  Vols.  Ovo.     81. 

Trials  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  William  Turner,  Jsaac  Ludlam,  and  George 
Wcightman,  for  High  Treason.  Taken  in  Short  Hand,  by  William  Brodie 
Uurnev,  Short  Hand  Writer  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     2  Vols.  8yo.     ll.  -Is. 

MEDICAL. 

An  Examination  of  the  Pretensions  of  Miss  M'Avoy,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Ren- 
■nick's  "  Narrative  of  her  Case."     By  Joseph  Sanders.     Gs. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  according  to  the  Law  of 
England.     By  John  Haslam,  M.D.  late  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.     5s.  6d. 

Observations  relative  to  the  Use  of  Belladonna  in  painful  Disorders  of  th? 
Head  and  Face,  illustrated  by  Cases.     By  John  Bailey,  Surgeon.     5s. 

An  Account  of  some  Expeiiments  made  with  the  Vapour  of  boiling  Tar  in  the 
Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumptions.  By  Alexander  Crichton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager 
of  Russia,  &c.     2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age,  and  on  the  Means  of  prolonging  Human 
Life.     By  Anthony  Carlisle,  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  F.L.S.     8vo.     5s. 

Transactions  of  the  Association  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.      Vol.1.     Ovo.      14s. 

Medieo-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgica! 
Society  of  London.     Vol.  8.   Part  2.      10s.  6d. 

Physiological  Lectures,  exhibiting  a  general  View  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Physiology, 
and  of  his  Researches  in  comparative  Anatomy.  Delivered  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  Year  181?.     By  John  Abernethy,  F.R.S.  &c.     8s. 

HISTORY. 

Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,  en  1817.  By  Mons.  Le  Count  de  Stendhal, 
formerly  in  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     8vo.  10s.  c>d. 

Histoire  de  la Peinture  in  Itaiie.     2  Vols.     8v".     18s. 

The  Good  Old  Time?,  or  the  Poor  Man's  History  of  England.  From  the 
«?.r!iest  Period  do.vnto  the  present  lime,     8vo.    3s. 

BIOCUAPItY. 

Memoirs  of  the  legal,  literary,  and  political  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
?hilpot  Curran,  once  Master  of  the  Hulls  in  Ireland,  &.C.  By  William  O'Regan, 
Em|.  Barrister.     8vo.     10s.  6 J. 

A  M<  iBoir  of  the  unfortunate  John  Vartie,  a  Youth  only  19  A'ears  of  Age, 
•vho  w;is  executed  Dec.  11,  1817,  for  the  Crime  of  Forgery.      Is. 

Narrative  ot   (he  Gupturc  and  G  ttt  of  Captain  J.  W.  Wright,  Royal 

Navy,  Commander  of  his  Majesty's  Brig.Vincego,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Orders  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Together  with  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Author's  Adventures  in  France.  By  Caleb  Hillier,  R.  N.  formerly 
Master  of  his  Majesty's  Brig  Vinccgo.     3s. 

Biographical  Conversations,  on  the  most  eminent  and  instructive  British  Cha- 
racter. I 
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meters :  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  William 
BmgTey,  M.A  F.L.S.     12mo.    6s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL  D.  F.U.S. 
&c.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of 
France,  and  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Independence  with  Great  Britain,  now 
first  published  from  the  Original  MSS.  written  by  Himself  to  a  late  Period,  and 
continued  to  the  Time  of  his  Death,  by  his  Grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin, 
Esq.      4to.     21.  Ss. 

Madame  de  Stael's  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  her  Father.     12s. 

Narrative  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan,  daring  the  Years  1811,  1812,  and  1813. 
By  Capt.  Golownki,  oi  the  Russian  Navy.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  a 
Voyage  to  the  Court  of  Japan,  and  of  Negociations  with  the  Japanese  for  tha 
Release  of  the  Author  and  his  Companions.  By  Capt.  Rikord.  %  Vols.  8vo. 
18s. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  written  by 
Himself,  and  published  by  his  Son,  Richard  Watson,  LL.B.  PreTicndarj'  of 
Liahdaff  and  Wells.     4to.   '  2l.   12s.  6d. 

PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 
SERMONS. 

The  Transitory  Glory  of  the  World,  and  the  Instability  of  Human  Greatness, 
preached  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds.  By  the  Uev.  Thomas  Jervis,  Minister  o< 
Mill  Hill  Chapel.     2s. 

Disappointment  of  Human  Hopes New  Meeting  House,  in  Birmingham. 

By  John  Kentish.     Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Allhallows  Barking,  Great  Towo 
Street.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  White,  A.M.     2s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  Hackney.  By  Robert  Asplur.d, 
Minister  of  the  Church.      Is.  6d. 

Frailty  of  Human  Life,  in  Two  Sermons,  at  Walworth.  By  George  Clayton. 
2*. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester.  By  George  IL 
Law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.      Is.  (id. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  By  the  Rev. 
Jerome  Alley,  Curate.     2s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Wrorship-Street,  Finsbury-Square.  By  John  Evai.s, 
A.M.     Is.  od. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Waltharnstow,  By  the  Rev. 
George  Hughes,  Curate.     1s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Chatteris.  By  R.  Chalrjeld,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Chatteris. 
1s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  in  Je win-Street.  By  Abraham 
Bees,  D.D.     Is.  M. 

A  Sermon,  Preached  at  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at'Soutbrainster,  Essex.     By  Rev.  J.  Holme,  Curate.    Is. 

"  God's  Dealings  equal  to  all,"  at  Haiighton,  Le  Skerne,  Durham.  By  Rev. 
i'homas  Le  Mesurier,  B.D.      Is.  6*d 

"  The  Damsel  is  not  Dead,  but  Sleepeth,"  at  Ashford,  Kent.  By  Rev.  John 
Nance,  D.D.      Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  Great  St.  Hilary's 
Church.     By  Rev.  John  Kiiye,  D.D.     4to.      Is.  fid. 

Two  Sermons  addressed  to  the  Parishioners  of  Bishop  Wearmoulh  :  the 
Fir>t  preached  in  the  Parish  Church,  on  Sunday,  November  16,  the  Second 
designed  to  have  been  preached  ci'n  the  ll'th,  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Funeral 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.D.  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham  and  of  Chichester-.      Is.  (id. 

The  Warning  Voice,  preached  at  Charlotte-Street  Chapel,  Pimlico.  By 
Weedon  Butler.     Is,  6dj 

A  Sermou, 
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A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Bredon.  By  John  Kejsall,  M.  A. 
Rector.     Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Glankeen.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Richard  Boyle  Bernard,  A.M.  Vicar.     Is.  6d. 

toems,  &c. 

Hall's  Epicedium,  on  the  Death  of,  Sec. 

The  Authentic  Statement  of  the  Case  of  H.  R.  H.  the  late  Princess  Charlotte, 
&c.     2s.  6d. 

A  Wreath  for  the  Urn  :  by  Miss  Stockdale.     Is.  6d. 

A  Scene  in  Lapland,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  1817.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Bennett,  second  Son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Bennett,  D.D.  formerly  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  &c. 

Monody  on  the  Death,  &c.  By  Sir  Roger  Gresley,  Bart,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     Is. 

Tributary  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess,  &c.  By 
the  Author  of  a  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron.     Js.  6d. 

Leopold's  Loss  :  or  England's  Tears  o'er  the  Urn  of  her  beloved  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta.     A  Monody. 

The  Lament  of  the  Emerald  Isle.     By  Chas.  Phillips,  Esq.     Is. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Case  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  her  Infant  Son,  with  the  Causes  of 
their  Deaths.  Founded  on  Facts.  The  whole  fully  discussed  and  illustrated  by- 
Comparative  Practice,  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.     By  Rces  Price,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     3s.  6d. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of,  &c.     By  T.  Duckett.     66. 

Thoughts  on  our  National  Calamity  :  m  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Ireland.  By  a 
Lady.     2s. 

A  Biographical  Memoir.     8vo.     12s. 

Lines  to  Prince  Leopold.     By  a  Lady.     Is. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Impartial  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  during 
the  fifth  Session  of  the  fil'ih  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  Day  of 
January,  1S17,  in  the  56th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  Majesty  King  Gtorge  the 
Third  ;  including  authentic  Copies  of  Royal  Speeches  and  Messages,  Addresses, 
Petitions,  Reports,  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  and  other  important  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  together  with  a  LUt  of  all  Public  Acts  passed  during  the  Session, 
an  analytical  Table  of  Contents,  and  complete  Alphabetical  Indexes.  By  Robert 
Harding  Evans.     8vo.     ll.  1  Is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  late  Disturbances,  and  on  the  Con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  Government.     In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Ireland.     2s. 

POETRY. 

Laon  and  Oythera :  or  the  Revolution  of  the  Golden  City,  a  Vision  of  the 
nineteenth  Century.  In  the  Stanza  of  Spenser.  By  Percy  E.  Shelley.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Bath  rump  Room,  or  a  Sovereign  Remedy  for  Low  Spirits.  By  Peter 
Pindar,  Esq.     8vo.     2s. 

Emmanuel;  in  One  Canto.     Py  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.     4s. 

Philanthropy,  with  Miscellaneous  Pieces.     By  Iucram  Cobbin,  M.  A.     9s. 

A  Poetical  Epistle  to  the  King  of  Hayti,  in  Five  Cantos.     3s.  6d. 

The  Pains  ot  Hope,  and  other  Poems.      8vo.     -Is. 

Cambridge  Prize  Poems;  being  a  complete  Collection  of  the  English  Poem* 
which  have,  obtained  the  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
12mo.     5s. 

NOVELS. 

Delusion.     C  Vols.    10s.  6d. 

Ajshford  Rectory,  a  Tale.     By  Frances  Thurtle.     4s.  6d. 

Dunsasy. 
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Dunsany.     2  Vols.     12mo.     12s. 

Mandeville.     By  Wm.  Godwin.     3  Vols.     ll.  Is. 

Northanger  Abbe)',  a  Romance;  and  Persuasion,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  &c.     4  Vols.     Igmo.     11.4s. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Married  Man,  or  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Balance  of 
Comfort.     3  Vols.     16s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Elsmere  and  Rosa:  an  Episode.     2  Vols.     12s. 

Tales  of  Wonder,  of  Humour,  and  of  Sentiment;  Original  anrl  translated.  By 
Anne  and  Annabclla  Pluraptree.     3  Vols.     l2mo.     ll.  Is. 

Fanny  Fitz-York,  Heiress  of  Tremorne.  By  Ann  Riley.  5  Vols.  12iuo 
11.  Is.   ' 

The  Actress  of  the  Present  Day.     3  Vols.     KmOi     18s. 

DRAMATIC. 

Falls  of  Clyde,  a  Melo-drama,  in  2  Acts.  By  G.  Soane,  Esq.  as  performing 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-Lane.     2s.  6d. 

The  Historical  Play  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury-Lane.     3s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Institutes  of  Grammar,  as  applicable  to  the  English  Language,  or  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  Study  of  other  Languages.     Systematically  arranged  and   briefly  ex- 
'  plained.     By  James  Andrew,  LL.D.     8vo.     6s.  Cd. 

A  Review  of  Johnson's  Criticism  on  the  Style  of  Milton's  English  Prose,  with 
Strictures  on  the  Introduction  of  Latin  Idioms  into  the  English  Language.  By 
T.  Holt  White,  Esq.     3s. 

The  Bibliographical  Decameron,  or  Ten  Days  pleasant  Discourse  upon  Sub- 
jects connected  with  illuminated  MSS.  early  Engravings,  Typography,  and 
Bibliography.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.  3  Vols.  Royal  8vo.  with  upwards 
of  400  Engravings.     9l.  9s. 

Remarks,  Moral,  Practical,  and  Facetious,  on  various  interesting  Subjects. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  late  W.  Hutton,  Esq.  of  Birmingham.  12ttto. 
3s. 

A  Synoptical  Catalogue  of  British  Birds  ;  intended  to  identify  the  Specie", 
mentioned  by  difft  rent  Manies  in  several  Catalogues  already  extant.  Forming  a 
Book  of  Reference  to  Observations  in  British  Ornithology.  By  Thomas  Forslcr, 
F.LiS.     Corresp.  Memb.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  at  Philadelphia?,  &c   &c.     3s. 

Anecdotes  respecting  Crunbourn  Chase ,  wiih  a  very  concise  Account  of  it  ; 
together  with  the  Amusements  it  afforded  our  Ancestors  in  the  Days  of  Yore.  By 
William  Chafhi,  Clerii.     3s. 

Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Education,  designed  to  prepare  the  youthful  Mind  for 
a  Career  of  Honour,  Patriotism,  and  Philanthropy.  15  y  Thomas  Myers,  A.M. 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     Is.  gd. 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes,  comprising  an  Astronomical  Introduction,  the 
various  Problems  that  may  be  performed  by  the  Globes,  preceded  by  the.  Subject 
to  which  they  refer,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  Examples,  Recapituhiry 
Exercises,  fitc.  calculated  to  convey  a  complete  Knowledge  of  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  and  of  the  Principles  on  which  the  Science  is  founded.  By  a  private 
Teacher.     4s.  6d. 

Likewise  a  Key  to  the  above.     2s.  \ 

A  Greek  Primer.  By  A.  Dickinson,  containing  the  various  Inflections  of 
BffnuiW,  Participles,  and  Verbs,  with  numerous  Vocabularies,  and  an  Appuidix 
•1  Verbs  simple  and  compound,  conjugated  in  full.     3s,  (<id. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT. TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  feel  obliged  to  a  valuable  correspondent  for  calling  our 
attention  to  some  remarks  on  the  ministry  of  irregular  teachers, 
made  by  Archdeacon  Parkinson  towards  the  end  of  his  Ordina. 
tion  Sermon.  These,  he  presumes,  we  did  not  mean  to  include 
in  our  approbation  of  that  discourse.  (See  Review  for  No- 
vember, Article  VI.)  We  answer,  certainly  not:  we  read  these 
remarks  at  the  time  with  pain ;  and  were  only  restrained  from 
pointing  out  their  tendency,  by  our  sense  of  the  general  merit 
and  usefulness  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Sermon,  and  our  respect 
for  the  personal  and  official  character  of  the  preacher. 
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WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

The  Church  her  own  Apologist :  proving  her  Moderation, 
from  her  Constitution,  Appointments,  and  Practice ;  and  the 
Mean  she  preserves  between  the  two  Extremes  of  Popery  and 
Enthusiasm.  Altered  from  Puller.  By  the  Rev.  1).  Camp- 
hell,  late  of  Trinity  Mall,  Cambridge. 

The  first  Part  of  a  Work  entitled  Peak  Scenery,  or  a  Series 
of  Excursions  in  Derbyshire.  The  Work  will  be  printed  in 
Quarto,  and  accompanied  with  Engravings  by  Messrs.  Cooke, 
from  Drawings  by  Chantrey. 

Scientific  Tables,  or  the  Juvenile  Student's  classical  Guide  to 
the  Sciences. 

Strictures  on  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses  ou  Astronomy,  by 
John  Overton. 

A  Cruise,  or  Three  Months  on  the  Continent ;  by  a  Naval 
Officer,  embellished  with  coloured  Plates. 

Delusion,  a  Tale,  in  two  Volumes,  by  the  Author  of  a 
popidar  Novel. 

A  second  Edition  of  Mr.  Ace  urn's  Chemical  Amusements,  or 
Experiments  in  Chemistry ;  illustrated  with  Plates  by  Lowry. 

An  Edition  of  Sallust,  and  of  Terence,  edited  by  Mr.  Valpy. 
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